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PART THE FIRST. 


CHAPTER I. 

IHE ARRIVAL. 

K SMALL country town in the heart of Eng-Iand was 
the scene some few years ago of a sad tragedy. I 
must ask my readers to bear with me while I relate 
it. These crimes, having their rise in the evil passions 
of our nature, are not the most pleasant for the pen 
to record ; but it cannot be denied that they do un- 
doubtedly bear for many of us an interest amounting 
well-nigh to fascination. 

South Wennock, the name of this place, was little 
more than a branch or offshoot of Great Wennock, 
a town of some importance, situated at two miles’ 
distance from it. The lines of rail from London and 
from other places, meeting at Great Wennock, did not 
extend themselves to South Wennock ; consequently 
any railway travellers arriving at the large town, had 
*to complete their journey by the omnibus if they wished 
to go on to the small one. 

The two miles of road which the omnibus had to 
traverse* were about the worst to be met with in a 
civilised country. When the omnibus had jolted *its 
way over this road, it made its entrance to South 
Wennock in the very middle of the town. South' 
Wennock might be said to consist of one long, strag- 
gling- street, called High Street. Much building had 
been recently added to both ends of this old street. 
At the one end, the new buildings, chiefly terraces and 
semi-detached houses, had been named Palace Street, 
from the fact that the way led to the oom^try palace of 
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tlib bishop of the diocese. The new building-s at the 
other* end of High Street were called the Rise, from 
^the circumstance that the ground rose there gr&dually 
for a considerable distance ; and these were mostly 
detached villas, some small, some large. 

On the afternoon of Friday, the loth of March, iS^8, 
the railway omnibus, a cramped vehiclie, constructed 
to hold six, came jolting along its route as usual. It 
drove into High Street, turned short round to the left, 
and pulled up a few yards farther at its usual place 
of stoppage, the Red Lion Inn. Mrs. Fitch, the land- 
lady, an active, bnxom dame with a fixed colour in 
her cheeks, and a bustling, genial manner, came hasten- 
ing out to receive the guests it might have brought. 

It had brought only a young lady and a trunk ; and 
the moment Mrs. Fitch cast her eyes on the former’s 
face, she thought it the most beautiful she had ever 
looked upon. 

“Your servant, miss. Do you please to stay here ? ” 

“ For a short time, while you give me a glass of 
wine and a biscuit,” was the reply of the traveller : and 
the tone, accent, and manner were unmistakably those 
of a gentlewoman. “ I shall be glad of the refresh- 
ment, for I feel exhausted. The shaking of the 
omnibus has been terrible.” 

She was" getting out as she spoke, and something ii> 
her appearance more particularly attracted the atten- 
tion of Mrs. Fitch, as the landlady helped her down 
the high and awkward steps, and marshalled her 
indoors. 

“Dear ma’am, I beg your pardon ! It does sh^ke, 
that omnibus — and you not in a condition to bear it ! 
And perhaps you have come far besides, too I You 
shall have something in a minute. I declare I took 
you for a young unmarried lady.” 

“ If you happen to have any cold meat, I would 
prefer a sandwich to the biscuit,” was all the reply 
given by'^he^ ts^^veller. 
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She sat down in the landlady’s cushioned ch^lr, for 
it was, to her own parlour Mrs. Fitch had conducted 
her, untied her bonnet, and threw back the strings* 
Th® bonnet was of straw, trimmed with white ribbons, 
and her dress and mantle were of dark silk. Never 
was bonnet thrown back from a more lovely face, with 
its delicate bfoom and its exquisitely refined features- 
“ Can you tell me whether there are any lodgings to 
be had in South Wennock ? ” she inquired, when the 
Ijindlady came in again with the sandwiches and wine. 

“Lodgings?” returned Mrs. Fitch, “Well, now, 
they are not over plentiful here ; this is but a small 
place, you see, ma’am — not but what it’s a deal larger 
than it used to be,” continued the landlady, as she 
stroked her chin in deliberation. “There’s Widow 
Gould’s. I know her rooms were empty a week ago, 
for she was up here asking me if I couldn’t hear of 
anybody wanting such. You’d be comfortable there, 
ma’am, if she’s not let. She’s a quiet, decent body. 
Shall I send and inquire ? ” 

“No, I would rather go myself. I should not like 
to fix upon rooms without seeing them. Should these 
you speak of be engaged, I may see bills in other 
windows. Thank you, I cannot eat more : I seem to 
feel the jolting of the omnibus still ; and the fright it 
^put me into has taken away my appetite. You will 
take care of my trunk for the present.” 

“ Certainly, ma’am. What name ? ” 

“ Mns. Crane.” 

The landlady stepped outside to direct the stranger 
oniier way. Widow Gould’s house was situated in, 
the first terrace in Palace Street, and a walk of six 
or seven minutes brought Mrs. Crane to it. It had 
a card in the window, indicating that its rooms were 
to let. Widow Gould herself, a shrinking little womaSi, 
with a pinched, red face, came to the door. The lady 
wanted a sitting-room and bedroom i coi*4d she be 
accommodated ? Mrs. Gould replied*tha.t she could, 
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mentioned a very moderate charge, and invited her in 
to see’ the rooms. They were on the fipt floor ; not 
ferge, but clean and nice and convenient, tfie one 
room opening into the other. Mrs. Crane liked them 
very much. 

“ You perceive that I am expecting to be laid by,” 
she said. “ Would that be an objection ? ” 

“ N — o, I don’t see that it need,” replied the widow, 
after some consideration. “Of course you would 
have proper attendance, ma’am ? I could not under- 
take that.” 

“ Of course I should,” said Mrs. Crane. 

So the bargain was made, Mrs. Crane taking the 
rooms for a month certain, intimating that she pre- 
ferred engaging them only from month to month, and 
the Widow Gould undertaking to supply all ordinary 
attendance. Mrs. Crane went back to the inn, to pay 
for the refreshment of which she had partaken, and to 
desire her trunk to be sent to her, having ordered tea 
to be ready against her return to Palace Street. 

She found everything prepared for her — a nice fire 
burning in the sitting-room grate, the tea on the table, 
and Mrs. Gould in the adjoining room putting sheets 
upon the bed. The widow was in spirits at the prospect 
of her rooms being wanted for some months, as she 
believed they would be, and had placed the last weekly' 
South Wennock newspaper on the table beside the 
tea-tray, a little mark of extra attention to her new 
lodger. 

In obedience to the ring when tea was over, Mrs. 
Gould came up to remove the things. Mrs. Crane 
■ was seated before them. A fair young girl she looked 
with her bonnet off, in her silk dress and her golden- 
brown hair. The widow kept no servant, but waited 
qn her lodgers herself. Her parlours were let to a 
permanent lodger, who was at that time absent from 
South 'VV^nnock. 

^ “Be so gradSr as take a seat,” said Mrs. Crane to 
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her, laying down the newspaper, which she appealed 
to have been reading. “I have some information to 
ask cJf you. Never mind the tray ; it can wait. 
First of all, what medical men have you at South 
WSnnock ? ” 

“There’s the Greys,” was Widow Gould’s response. 

A pause fpsued, Mrs. Crane probably waiting to 
hear the list augmented. “The Greys ? ” she repeated, 
finding her informant did not continue. 

“Mr. John and Mr. Stephen Grey, ma’am. There 
fvas another brother, Mr. Robert, but he died last 
year. Nice pleasant gentlemen all three, and they 
have had the whole of the practice here. Their father 
and their uncle had it before them.” 

“ Do you mean to say there are no other medical 
men? ” exclaimed the stranger, in some surprise. “ I 
never heard of such a thing in a place as large as 
this appears to be. ” 

“ South Wennock has only got large lately, ma’am. 
The Greys were very much liked and respected in 
the place ; and being three of them, they could get 
through the work, with an assistant. They always 
keep one. But there is another doctor here now, a 
gentleman of the name of Carlton.”, 

“ Who is he ? ” 

, “ Well, I forget where it was said he came from ; 

London, I think. A fine dashing gentleman as ever 
you saw, ma’am ; not above thirty, at the most. He 
came suddenly among us a few months ago, took a 
house at the other end of the town, and set up against 
thg Greys. He is getting on, I believe, especially with 
the people that live on the Rise, mostly fresh comers, 
and he keeps his cabrioily.” 

“ Keeps his what ? ” 

“His cabrioily — a dashing one-horse carriage with 
a head to it. It is more than the Greys have e?er 
done, ma’am ; they have had their plain gig, and 
nothing else. Some think that Mr. C^l^pnltaas private 
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pr®perty* and some think he is making a show to get 
into practice.” 

“ Is he clever — Mr. Carlton ? ” r. 

® “There are those here who’ll tell you he is cleverer 
than the two Greys put together ; but, ma’am, I dOn't 
forget the old saying. New brooms sweep clean. Mr. 
Carlton, being new in the place, and having a practice 
to make, naturally puts out his best skill to make it,” 

The remark drew forth a laugh from Mrs. Crane, 
“But unless a doctor has the skill within him, he 
cannot put it out,” she said. c 

“ Well, of course there’s something in that,” returned 
the widow reflectively. “Anyways, Mr. Carlton is 
getting into practice, and it’s said he is liked. There’s 
a family on the Rise where he attends constantly, and 
I’ve heard they think a great deal of him. It’s a 
Captain Chesney, an old gentleman, who has the gout 
perpetual. They came strangers to the place from a 
distance, and settled here ; very proud, exclusive 
people, it’s said. There’s three Miss Chesneys ; one 
of them beautiful ; t’other’s older ; and the little one, 
she’s but a child. Mr. Carlton attends there a great 
dSal, for the old gentleman-—— Good heart alive I 
what’s the matter ? ” 

Mrs. Gould might well cry out. The invalid — an 
invalid she evidently was — had turned of a ghastly 
whiteness, and was sinking back motionless in her 
chair. 

Mrs. Gould was timid by nature, nervous habit. 
Very much frightened, she raised the lady’s head, 
but it fell back unconscious. In the excitement in- 
duced by the moment’s terror, she flew down the 
stairs, shrieking out in the empty house, burst out 
at her own back door, ran through the yard, and 
burst into the back door of the adjoining house. Two 
yo^ung women were in the kitchen ; the one ironing, 
the other sitting by the fire and not doing anything. 

“For of Heaven, come back with me, one 
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of you ! ” called out the widow, in a tremor. “Tfie 
new lady lodger I told you of this afternoon has gone 
and di»ld right off in her chair.” 

Witiiout waiting for assent or response, she flew 
bacfe again. The young woman at the fire started 
from her seat, alarm depicted on her countenance. 
The other cal|nly continued her ironing. 

“Don’t be frightened, Judith,” said she. “You 
are not so well used to Dame Gould as I am. If a 
black-beetle falls on the floor, she’ll cry out for aid. 
P» used to think it was put on, but I have come at 
last to the belief that she can’t help it. You mayias 
well go in, however, and see what it is.” 

Judith hastened away. She was a sensible-looking 
young woman, pale, with black hair and eyes, and 
was dressed in new and good mourning. Mrs. Gould 
was already in her lodger’s sitting-room. She had 
torn a feather from the small feather-duster hanging 
by the mantelpiece, had scorched the end, and was 
holding it to the unhappy lady’s nose. Judith dashed 
the feather to the ground. 

“ Don’t be so stupid, Mrs. Gould ! What good d<? 
you suppose that will do ? Get some water.” 

The water was procured, and Judith applied it ta 
the face and hands, the widow looking timidly on, 
^As the lady revived, Mrs. Gould burst into tears. 

“ It’s my feelings that overcomes me, Judith,” said 
she. “ I can’t abear the sight of illness.” 

“You, need not have been alarmed,” the invalid 
faintly said, as soon as she could speak. “ For ihe 
last few months, since my health has been delicate, 
I liave been subject to these attacks of faintness; 
they come on at any moment. I ought to have 
warned you. ” 

When fully restored they left her to herself, Mrs. 
Gould carrying away the tea-things ; having first of 
all unlocked the lady’s trunk by her desire, and 
brought to her from it a small writing-jjia;^e, 
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^ Don’t go away, Judith,” the widow implored, 
when .they reached the kitchen. “She may have 
another of those fits, for what we can tell — you- heard 
fier say she was subject to them — and you know what 
a one I am to be left with illness. It would be a 
charity to stop with me ; and you are a lady at 
large just now.” 

“ I’ll go and get my work, then, and tell Margaret. 
But where’s the sense of your calling it a fit, as if 
you were speaking of apoplexy?” added Judith. 

When the girl came back — though, indeed, she war 
not much of a girl, being past thirty — Mrs. Gould had 
lighted a candle, for it was growing dark, and was 
washing the tea-things. Judith sat down to her 
sewing, her thoughts intent upon the lady upstairs. 
“Who is she, I wonder? ” she said aloud. 

“ Some stranger. Mrs. Fitch sent her down to me 
— I told Margaret about it this afternoon when you 
were out. 1 say, isn’t she young ? ” 

Judith nodded. “ I wonder if she is married ? ” 

“ Married ! ” angrily retorted Mrs. Gould. “ If the 
lyedding-ring upon her finger had been a bear, it 
would have bit you. W’^here were your eyes ? ” 

“All wedding-rings have not been put on in 
churches,” was the composed answer of the girl. 
“Not but that I dare say she is married, for she^ 
seems a modest, good lady ; it was her being so ’ 
young, and coming here in this sudden manner, all 
unprotected, that set me on the other ^bought. 
Wjhere is her husband?” 

“ Gone abroad,” she said. “ I made free to ask 
her.” 

“ Why does she come here ? ” 

“I can’t tell. It does seem strange. She never 
was near the place in her life before this afternoon, 
she told me, and had no friends in it. She has been 

inquiring about the doctors ” 

“That’fe, her^^ell,” interrupted Judith, as the bell 
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hanging over Mrs. Gould’s head began to souriti. 

‘ ‘ Make haste. I dare say she wants lights. ” 

“She has got them. The candles were on the 
mantelpiece, and she said she’d light them herself.” ^ 
A* sealed note lay on the table when Mrs. Gould 
entered the drawing-room. The lady laid her hand 
upon it. ^ 

“ Mrs. Gould, I must trouble you to send this note 
for me. I did not intend to see about a medical man 
until to-morrow ; but I feel fatigued and sick, and I 
tkink I had better see one to-night. He may be able 
to give me something to calm me.” 

“Yes, ma’am. They live almost close by, the 
Greys. But, dear lady, I hope you don’t feel as if 
you were going to be ill ! ” 

Mrs. Crane smiled. Her nervous landlady was 
rubbing her hands together in an access of trembling. 

“Not ill in the sense I conclude you mean. I do 
not expect that for these two months. But I don’t 
want to alarm you with a second fainting-fit. I am in 
the habit of taking drops, which do me a great deal 
of good, and I unfortunately left them behind me, so 
I had better see a doctor. Was that your daughter 
who came, up just now? She seemed a nice young 
1 woman.” 

^ The question offended Mrs. Gould’s vanity beyond 
everything. She believed herself to be remarkably 
young-looking, and Judith was two-and-thirty if she 
was a d^. 

“No, indeed, ma’am, she’s not; and I’ve neither 
chick nor child,” was the resentful answer. “She’s 
nothing but Judith Ford, sister to the servant at the 
next door ; and being out of place, her sister’s mistress 
said she might come there for a few days while she 
looked out. I’ll get her to carry the note for me.” 

Mrs. Gould took the note from the table, and 
carrying it away without looking at it, when the lady 
called her back. 
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You see to whom it is addressed, Mrs. Gould ? ” 

Mrs’. Gould stopped, and brought the note close to 
Jier eyes. She had not her spectacles upstairs, and it 
was as much as she could do to see anything witl^out 
them. 

“Why — ma’am! It — it — it’s to Mr. Carlton.” 

The lady looked surprised in her farn. “ Why 
should it not be to Mr. Carlton ? ” she demanded. 

“ But the Greys are sure and safe, ma’am. Such 
a thing has never been known as for them to lose 
one of their lady patients.” 

Mrs. Crane paused, apparently in indecision. “ Has 
Mr. Carlton lost them ? ” 

“Well — no; I can’t remember that he has. But, 
ma’am, he attends one where the Greys attend ten.” 

“ When you were speaking this evening of the 
doctors, I nearly made up my mind to engage Mr. 
Carlton,” observed Mrs. Crane. “ I think men of 
skill struggling into practice should be encouraged. 
If you have an3'thing reallj' serious to urge against 
him, that is quite a different thing, and you should 
speak out.” 

“No, ma’am, no,** was the widow’s reply; “and 
I am sure it has been rude of me to object to him, if 
your opinion lies that way. I don’t know a thing 
against Mr. Carlton ; people call him clever. I am'' 
naturally prejudiced in favour of the Greys, for Mr. 
John has attended me ever since he grew up, as his 
father did before him. I’ll send this dowrf to Mr. 
Carlton’s.” 

“ Let it go at once, If you please. I should like, if 
possible, to see him to-night.” 

Mrs. Gould descended to the kitchen. On the 
dresser, staring her in the face when she entered, laj' 
her spectacles. She put them on, and looked at the 
superscription on the note. 

“WelL now, that’s a curious thing, if ever there 
was one T f Ll-wis Carlton, Esq. ! ’ How did she 
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know his name was Lewis ? I never mentioned ^t. 
I couldn’t mention it, for I did not know it myself. 
Is his pame Lewis ? ” 

*^For all I can tell,” responded Judith. “Yes,”-!i 
shea added, more decisively, “of course it is Lewis; 
it is on his door-plate. Perhaps Mrs. Fitch told her.” 

“ There ! that’s it ! ” exclaimed the widow, struck 
with sudden Conviction. “Mrs. Fitch has been speak- 
ing’ up for him, and that’s what has put her on to Mr. 
Carlton, and off the Greys. There was a traveller ill 
the Red Lion in the winter, and he had Mr. Carlton. 
It’s a shame of Mrs. Fitch to turn round on old 
friends.” 

“ I can tell you where she got the name from, 
though perhaps Mrs. Fitch did speak for him,” cried 
Judith suddenly. “ There’s his card — as they call it — 
in that newspaper you lent her, ‘ Mr. Lewis Carlton : 
Consulting Surgeon.’ She couldn’t fail to see it. Is 
she ill, that she is sending for him? She looks not 
unlikely to be. ” 

“ I say, Judy, don’t go frightening a body like that,” 
cried the woman, in tremor. “She won’t be ill for 
these two months ; but that nasty omnibus has shook 
her, and I suppose the faint finished it up. Oh, it 
, rattles over the road without regard to folk’s bones. 

You’ll take this for me, won’t you, Judith? ” 

** Judith, not unaccommodating, rose from her seat. 

‘ ‘ There now ! ” she exclaimed, in a tone of vexation, 
as she took the note, “how am I to get my things? 
Margaret’s gone out, and she is sure to have bolted 
the back door. I don’t like to disturb old Mrs. 
Jerlkinson ; the night’s coldish, or I’d go without my 
bonnet rather than do it.” 

“Put on mine,” suggested Mrs. Gould. “You are 
welcome to it, and to my shawl too.” 

Judith laughed ; and she laughed still more wh-fn 
arrayed in Mrs. Gould’s things. The shawl did very 
well, but the bonnet was large, one q|^ thosf called a 
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“^oke,^’ and she looked like an old woman in it. 
“Nobody will fall in love with me to-night, that’s 
certain,” said she, as she sped off. 

« Mr. Carlton’s house was situated at the other end 
of the town, just before the commencement of the ^ise. 
It stood by itself, on the left ; a handsome white house, 
with iron rails round it, and a pillared portico in front, 
Judith ascended the steps and rang at the bell. 

The door was flung open by a young man in livery. 
“ Can I see Mr. Carlton ? ” she asked. 

The man superciliously threw back his head. Juditff s 
large old bonnet did not tell in her favour. “ Is it on 
perfessional business ? ” he questioned. 

“Yes, it is.” 

“Then perhaps, mem, you’ll have the obleegance 
to walk round to the perfessional entrance ; and that’s 
on that there side.” 

He waved his hand condescendingly to the side of 
the house. Judith complied. Passing down the steps, 
she went to the side, and found herself in front of a 
door with “Surgery” written on it. It opened to a 
passage, and thence to a small square room, whose 
walls were lined with bottles. A boy in buttons was 
lying at full length on the counter, whistling a shrill 
note, and kicking his heels in the air. The entrance 
startled him, and he tumbled off, feet foremost. 

It was but twilight yet, and not at first did he'’ 
gather in Judith’s appearance ; but soon the poke 
bonnet disclosed itself to view. 

“Hulloa!” cried he. “Who are you? What do 
you want ? ” 

“ I want Mr. Carlton. Is he at home ? ” 

“ No, he isn’t.” 

“ Then you must go out and find him. This note 
must be instantly given to him. A lady wants to 
Sfte him to-night.” 

“Then I’m afeard want must be the lady’s master,” 
returned imjiudent boy. “ Perhaps we might get 
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this note tied on to the telegraph wires, and* sen(f»it 
to him that fashion ; there ain*t no other way of .doing 
it. My. Carlton went off to London this morning.” 

“To London!” repeated Judith, surprise checking^ 
her ,inclination to box the young gentleman’s ears. 

‘ ‘ When is he coming home again ? ” 

“When his legs brings him. There! He’ll be 
home in a cdUple of days,” added the boy, dodging 
out of Judith’s reach, and deeming it as well to cease 
his banter. “His father, Dr. Carlton, was took ill, 
ayd sent for him. Now you know.” 

“Well,” said Judith, after a pause of consideration, 
“you had better take charge of this note, and give 
it to him when he does come home. I don't know 
anything else that can be done.” 


CHAPTER 11. 

HAPPILY OVER. 

As Judith Ford went back through the lighted streets, 
the landlady of the Red Lion was standing at her door.' 

“ Good-evening, Mrs. Fitch.” 

, “Why, who — why, Judith, it’s never you! W’hat 
on earth have you been making yourself such a guy 
Ss that for? ” 

Judith laughed, and explained how it was that she 
happened to be out in Mrs. Gould’s things, and where 
she had oeen to. “After all, m}^ visit has been .a 
useless one,” she remarked, “ for Mr. Carlton is away. 
Gon® to London, that impudent boy of his said.” 

“ I could have told you so, and saved you the trouble 
of a walk, had i seen you passing,” said Mrs. Fitch. 
“ His groom drove him to the Great Wennock Station 
this morning, and called here as he came back for S 
glass of ale. Is the lady ill ? ” 

“She does not seem well; she ha^ a^ falhting-flt 
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jiifet after tea, and thought she had better see a 
doctor at once.” 

“And Dame Gould could send for Mr. Carlton! 
*What have the Greys done to her? ” 

“Dame Gould thought you recommended ? Mr. 
Carlton to the lady.” 

“J!” exclaimed Mrs. Fitch; “xvell^ thafs good! 
i never opened my lips to the lady about any doctor 
at all.” 

“It was her own doing to send for Mr. Carlton, 
and Mrs. Gould thought you must have spoken $or 
him.” 

“Not L If I had spoken for any it would have 
been for the Greys, who are our old fellow towns- 
people ; not but what Mr. Carlton is a nice pleasant 
gentleman, skilful too. Look here, Judith, you tell 
Dame Gould that when the time comes for the young 
lady to be ill, if there’s currant jelly wanted for her, 
or any little matter of that sort, she can send to me 
for it, and welcome. I don’t know when I have seen 
such a sweet young lady.” 

Judith gave a word of thanks, and sped on towards 
"Palace Street. She had barely rang the bell when she 
heard Mrs. Gould floundering downstairs in hot haste. 
She flung open the door, and seized hold of Judith, r 

“ Oh, Judith, thank Heaven you are come ! What 
on earth’s to be done ? She is taken ill ! ” ^ 

“ Taken ill ! ” repeated Judith. 

“She is, she is, really ill; it’s as true a;|^ that you 
are alive. Where’s Mr. Carlton ? ” 

Judith made no reply. Shaking off the timorous 
woman, and the shawl and bonnet at the same Time, 
which she thrust into her hands, she sped up to the 
sitting-room. Mrs. Crane was clasping the arm of 
the easy-chair, in evident pain ; the combs were out 
'of her hair, which now fell in wavy curls on her neck, 
and she moaned aloud in what looked like terror, as 
she ca& heaf/air girlish face up to Judith. Never, 
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Judith thought, had she seen eyes so wondrously 
beautiful ; they were large tender brown eyes,' soft 
and mournful, and they and their peculiarly sweet 
expf|;ssion became fixed from that hour in Judith’s 
memory. 

Don’t be cast down, poor child,” she said, for- 
getting ceremiBny in her compassion. “ Lean on me. 
It will be all right.” 

She laid her head on Judith’s shoulder. “ Will Mr. 
Carlton be long?” she moaned. “ Cannot some one 
go and hurry him ? ” 

“ Mr. Carlton can’t come, ma’am,” was Judith’s 
answer. ‘‘ He went to London this morning,” 

A moment’s lifting of the head, a sharp «ry of 
disappointment, and the poor head fell again and the 
face was hidden. Judith strove to impart comfort. 

“They are all strangers to you, ma’am, so what 
can it matter? I know you cannot fail to like the 
Greys as well as you would Mr. Carlton. Nay, dear 
young lady, don’t take on so. Everybody likes Mr. 
John and Mr. Stephen Grey. Why should you have 
set your mind on Mr. Carlton ? ” 

She lifted her eyes, wet with tears, whispering in 
Judith’s ear. 

' “I cannot afford to pay both, and it is Mr. Carlton 
|»have written to.” 

“ Pay both ! of course not !” responded Judith in 
a warm tone. “ If Mr. Carlton can’t come because 
he is awt:^ and Mr, Grey attends for him, there’ll be 
only one of them to pay. Doctors understand all 
that^. ma’am. Mr. Carlton might take Mr. Grey’s 
place with you as soon as he is back again, if you 
particularly wish for him,” 

“ I did wish for him; I do wish for him. Some 
friends of mine know Mr. Carlton well, and they speak, 
highly of his skill. They recommended him to me.” 

That explains it, thought Judith, but she \yi|s inter- 
rupted by a quaking, quivering voice bebid^i her. 
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‘ ‘ What in the world will be done ? ” 

It was Widow Gould’s, of course. Judith scarcely 
P condescended to answer; strong- in sense herSelf, she 
had no sympathy with that sort of weakness. 

“ The first thing for you to do is to leave off being 
an idiot ; the second is, to go and fetch one of the 
Mr. Greys.” r 

“I will not have the Mr, Greys,” spoke the young 
lady peremptorily, lifting her head from the cushion of 
the easy-chair, where she had now laid it. “I don’t 
like the Mr. Greys, and I will not have them.” 

“ Then, ma’am, you must have been prejudiced 
against them I ” exclaimed Judith. 

“True,” said Mrs. Crane; “ so far as that I have 
heard they are not clever. ” 

Judith could only look her utter astonishment. The 
Greys not clever ! But Mrs. Crane interposed against 
further discussion. 

“ I may not want either of them, after all,” she said ; 
“ I am feeling easy again now. Perhaps if you leave 
me alone I shall get a bit of sleep.” 

They arranged the cushions about her comfortably, 
and went downstairs, where a half-dispute ensued. 
Judith reproached Mrs. Gould for her childish cowardice, 
and that lady retorted that if folks were born timid they' 
couldn’t help themselves. In the midst of it, a gre^^ 
cry came from above, and Judith flew up. Mrs. Gould 
followed, taking her leisure over it, and met the girl, 
who had come quickly down again, makiij,,g for the 
front door, 

“ One of the Mr. Greys must be got here, whether or 
not,” she said in passing ; “ she’s a great deal worse.” 

“ But, Judy, look here,” were the arresting words 
of the widow. “ Who'll be at the responsibility ? 
She says she won’t have the Greys, and I might have 
to pay them out of my own pocket.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” retorted Judith. “ I’d not bring up 
pocketsf*if I w^re you, when a fellow-creature’s life is 
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at stake. You go up to her then ; perhaps you can 
do that.” 

Judith hastened into the street. The two brothers 
lived in houses contiguous to each other, situated about 
midway between Mrs. Gould’s and the Red Lion. Inn. 
Mr. John, generally called Mr. Grey, occupied the larger 
house, which contained the surgery and laboratory ; 
Mr. Stephen the smaller one adjoining. Mr, Stephen, 
the younger, had married when he was only .twenty- 
one, and he now wanted a year or two of forty ; Mr. 
John had more recently married, and had a troop of 
very young children. 

The hall door of Mr. John’s house stood open, and 
Judith went in, guided by the bright lamp in the 
fanlight. Too hurried to stand upon ceremony, she 
crossed the hall and pushed open the surgery door. 
A handsome, gentlemanly lad of sixteen stood there, 
pounding drugs with a pestle and mortar. Not 
perhaps that the face was so handsome in itself : 
but the exceeding intelligence pervading it, the broad, 
intellectual forehead ; the honest expression of the 
large and earnest blue eyes would have made the 
beauty of any countenance. He was the son and 
only child of Mr. Stephen Grey. 

“What, is it you, Judith?” he exclaimed, turning 
h|^s head quickly as she entered. “ You come gliding 
in like a ghost. ” 

“Because I am in haste, Master Frederick. Are 
the gentlegien at home ? ” 

“ Papa is. Uncle John’s not.” , 

“ 1 want to see one of them, if you please, sir.” 

The boy vaulted off, and returned with Mr. Stephen : 
a merry-hearted man with a merry and benevolent 
countenance, who never suffered the spirits of his 
patients to go down while he could keep them up. A 
valuable secret in medical treatment. ’ 

“Well, Judith? and what’s the demand for you?” 
he jokingly asked. “ Another tooth to ^ dra^n ? ” 
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ril tell my errand to yourself, sir, if you please.” 

Without waiting to be sent, Frederick Grey retired 
^from the surgery and closed the door. Judith gave 
an outline of the case to Mr. Stephen Grey. 

He looked grave ; grave for him ; and pau^d a 
moment when she had ceased. 

“Judith, girl, we would prefer not to interfere with 
Mr. Carlton’s patients. It might appear, look you, as 
though we grudged him the few he had got together, 
and would wrest them from him. We wish nothing 
of the sort : the place is large enough for us all.” 

“And what is the poor young lady to do, sir? 
To die ? ” 

“To die!” echoed Stephen Grey. “Goodness 
forbid.” 

“ But she may die, sir, unless you or Mr. Grey 
can come to her aid. Mr. Carlton can be of no use 
to her ; he is in London.” 

Mr. Stephen Grey felt the force of the argument. 
While Mr. Carlton was in London, the best part of 
a hundred miles off, he could not be of much use 
to anybody in South Wennock. 

“True, true,” said he, nodding his head. “I’ll 
go back with you, Judith. Very young*, you SB.y? 
Where’s her husband ? ” 

“Gone travelling abroad, sir,” replied Judith, some- 
what improving upon the information supplied by 
Mrs. Gould. “ Is there no nurse that can be got in, 
sir?” she continued. “I never saw suck’^- a stupid 
woman as that Mrs. Gould is in illness.” 

“Nurse? To be sure. Time enough for J:hat. 
Frederick,” Mr. Stephen called out to his son, as 
he crossed the hall, “ if your uncle comes in before 
I am back, tell him I am at Widow Gould’s, A lady 
who has come to lodge there is taken ill. ” 

Judith ran on first, and got back before Mr. Stephen. 
Somewhat to her surprise, she found Mrs. Crane 
seated "at the^ble, writing. 
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“ You are better, ma’am V* ’ 

“No, I am worse. This has come upon me un- 
expectedly, and I must write to apprise a friend.” 

The perspiration induced by pain was running off 
her als she spoke. She appeared to ha\^e written but 
two or three lines, and was thrusting the letter into an 
envelope. Mijs. Gould stood by, helplessly rubbing 
her hands, her head shaking with a tremulous motion, 
as though she had St. Vitus’s dance. 

“ Will you post it for me? ” 

Yes, sure I will, ma’am,” replied Judith, taking 
the note which she held out. “But I fear it is too 
late to go to-night.” 

“It cannot be helped: put it in the post at all 
risks. And you had better call on one of the medical 
gentlemen you spoke of, and ask him to come and 
see me.” 

“ I have been, ma’am,” replied Judith in a glow 
of triumph. “ He is following me down. And that’s 
his ring,” she added, as the bell was heard. “It is 
Mr. Stephen Grey, ma’am; Mr. Grey was not at 
home. Of the two brothers Mr. Stephen is the 
pleasantest, but they are both nice gentlemen. You 
can’t fail to like Mr. Stephen.” 

» ’ She went out with the letter, glancing at the super- 
sfription. It was addressed to London, to Mrs. 
Smith. On the stairs she encountered Mr. Stephen 
Grey, 

“ I supfose I am too late for the post to-night, 
sir ? ” she asked. “ It is a letter from the lady.” 

Mr, Stephen took out his watch. “ Not if you 
make a run for it, Judith. It wants four minutes to 
the time of closing.” 

Judith ran off. She was light and active, one of 
those to whom running is easy ; and she saved the^ 
post'by half a minute. Mr. Stephen Grey, meanwhile, 
putting the Widow Gould aside with a mergy nod, 
entered the room alone. Mrs. Crane standing 
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near the table, one hand lay on it, the other was 
pressed on her side, and her anxious, beautiful eyes 
p, were strained on the door. As they fell on the doctor 
an expression of relief came into her face. Mr, 
Stephen went up to her, wondering at her youthf He 
took one of her hands in his, and looked down with 
his reassuring* smile. r 

“ And now tell me all about what’s the matter? ” 

She kept his hand, as if there were protection in it, 
and the tears came into her eyes as she raised them 
to him, speaking in a whisper. 

“I am in great pain — such pain! Do you think 
I shall die ? ” 

“ Die ! ” cheerily echoed Mr. Stephen. “ Not you. 
You may talk about dying in some fifty or sixty years 
to come, perhaps ; but not now. Come, sit down, 
and let us have a little quiet chat together.” 

“You seem very kind, and I thank you,” she said ; 
“but before going further, I ought to tell you that 
I am Mr. Carlton’s patient, for I had written to engage 
him before I knew he was away, i am come an entire 
stranger to South Wennock, and I had heard of Mr. 
Carlton’s skill from some friends.” 

“Well, we will do the best we can for you until 
Mr. Carlton’s return, and then leave you in his hand^.- 
Are you quite alone ? ” 

“It happens. unfortunately that I am. I have just 
sent a note to the post to summon a friend. You see 
I never expected to be 'il for the next two wonths.” 

* “And very likely you will not be,” returned Mr. 
Stephen. “When jmu shall have got half a^dozen 
children about you, young lady, you will know what 
importance to attach to false alarms. Your husband 
is abroad, I hear?” 

^ She inclined her head in the affirmative. ■. 

But it was no false alarm. The lady got worse 
with ^ery minute ; and when Judith came back she 
met ^tef^en coming forth from the bedroom 
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‘‘You must help me, Judith,” he said. “Dame 
Gould is, utterly useless. First of all, look in the lady’s 
travelling-trunk. She says there are baby’s clothes 
and qther things there. Make haste over it.” 

“ I’ll do anything and e\’’erytliing I can, sir,” 
replied Judith ; “ but Fd make her useful. I have no 
patience with Iter.” 

“ ril make her useful in one way if I don’t in 
another. Where is she now?” 

“Sitting on the stairs outside, sir, with her hands 
tolher ears.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Mr. Stephen, and he went out to the 
widow. 

“ Mrs. Gould, you know Grote’s Buildings ? ” 

“ In course, sir, I do,” was the whimpered answer, 
as she rose. “ Oh, sir, I’m shook ! ” 

“Go there without delay; you can shake as you 
go along, you know. Ask for Mrs. Hutton, and 
desire her to come here to me immediately. Tell her 
the nature of the case.” 

Mrs. Gould lost no time in starting, glad to be 
out of the house. She returned with a short, stout 
barrel of a woman, with grizzled hair and black eyes, 
^he was attired in a light-coloured print gown, and 
went simpering into the room, carrying a bundle, 
^d dropping curtseys to Mr. Stephen Grey. Mr. 
Stephen stared at the woman for a full minute, as if 
in disbelief of his own eyes, and his face turned to 
severity. 

“ Who sent for you, Mrs. Pepperfly ? ” 

“ Well, sir ; please, sir, I came,” was the response, 
the curtseys dropping all the while. “You sent for 
Hutton, sir ; but she were called out this afternoon ; 
and I was a-stopping at number three, and thought 
I might come in her place. ” ^ > 

“ Hutton was called out this afterrioon ? ’* 

“This very blessed afternoon what’s ^one, ^ir, just 
as four o’clock was a-striking from St. Mark’s Church. 
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Mrs.. Gilbert on the Rise is took with her fever ag-ain, 
sir, and she won’t have nobody but Hutton |o nurse 
* her.” 

Mr. Stephen Grey ran over the sisterhood of tii;Urses 
in his mind, but could think of none available just 
then. He beckoned the woman from the room- 

“Hark ye, Mother Pepperfly,” he ^aid, in a stern 
tone. “You know j'our failing; now, if you dare to 
give way to it this time, as you have done before, 
you shall never again nurse a patient of mine or |ny 
brother's. You can do your duty — none better— if 
you choose to keep in a fit state to do it. Take care 
you do so.” 

Mrs. Pepperfly squeezed out a tear. She’d be upon 
her Bible oath, if Mr. Stephen chose to put her to 
it, not to touch nothing no stronger than table beer. 
Mr. Stephen, how'ever, did not put her to the ordeal. 

There was sufficient bustle in the house that night ; 
but by the morning quiet and peace had supervened ; 
and Nurse Pepperfly, on her best behaviour, was 
carrying about, wrapped in flannel, a wee wee infant, 
Judith had not left Mrs. Crane’s side during the 
night, and the latter appeared to be drawn to her 
by some attraction, to find comfort in her genuine 
sympathy. 

“ You have been a good girl, Judith,” Mr. Stephen 
said to her as he was leaving in the morning, and 
she went down to open the door for him. 

, “Will she do well, sir?” asked Judith. * 

“ Famously,” answered Mr. Stephen. “Never had 
a safer case in my life. Give a look to Mother 
Pepperfly, Judith. I trust her as far as I can see 
her. I shall be back in a couple of hours. ” 

Things went on well during the day. Mrs. Pepperfly 
sbusied herself chjefly with the baby, nursing it by the 
fire in the sitting-room; Judith attended on the sick 
lady, in th^ afternoon, Mrs. Crane, who was lying 
awake, suddefily addressed her. 
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Judiths how is it you are able to be with me? 

I thoug-ht the landlady told me you were in service.” 

“Not just now, ma’am. I have been in service, . 
but have left my place, and am stopping- with my 
sistet, at the next door, while I look out for another.” 

“Does your sister let lodgings, as Mrs. Gould 
does ? ” • 

“A lady lives at the next door, a Mrs. Jenkinson,” 
was Judith’s reply, “and my sister is her servant. 
Margaret has lived with her going on for eleven 
ydhrs.” 

“ So that just now you are at liberty ? ” 

“ Quite so, ma’am.” 

“See now how merciful God is I” spoke Mrs. 
Crane, placing her hands tog'ether in an attitude of 
reverence. “ Last night, when I began to feel ill, 
and thought I should have nobody about me but that 
timid Mrs. Gould, I turned sick with perplexity, — with 
fear, I may say, — at the prospect of being left with 
her. And then you seemed to be raised up for me, as 
it were on purpose, and can be with me without let 
or hindrance. None but those who have stood in 
need of it,” she added, after a pause, “can know the 
full extent of God’s mercy.” 

A glow, partly of pleasure, partly of shame, came 
fljver Judith’s face as she listened. In a little corner 
of her inmost heart there had lurked a doubt whether 
it was all as straight as it ought to be with the young 
lady who-*had come there in so strange a manner — 
whether that plain gold ring on her finger had been 
a genuine wedding-ring, or but a false bauble placed 
there to deceive. The above reverential words of 
trust convinced Judith that the lady, whoever she 
might be, and whatever might be the mystery, was as 
honest as she was, and she took shame to herself for 
doubting her. No girl living a life of sin could speak' 
with that unaffected simplicity of the goodness of 
God. At least, so felt Judith. ^ . 
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I think, Judith, you must have been accustomed 
to attend on the sick ? ” ^ 

“Pretty well, ma’am. In my last place, Vhere 1 
lived four years, my mistress’s sister was bedridden, 
and I waited on her. She was a great sufferer. She 
died just three weeks ago, and they did not want me 
any more : that’s why I am changing {flaces.” 

“ The mourning you wear is for her ? ” 

“Yes it is, ma’am. Mr. Stephen Grey was her 
doctor, and never failed to come every day all those 
four years j so that i feel quite at home with him^, if 
that is a proper expression for a servant to use when 
speaking of a gentleman.” 

“ What was the matter with her? ” 

“It was an inward complaint, causing her dis- 
tressing pain. Ah, ma’am ! we talk about suffering, 
and pity it, when people are laid up for a week or 
two ,* but only think what it must be to lie by for 
years, and be in acute pain night and day ! ” 

The tears had come into Judith’s eyes at the re- 
membrance. Mrs. Crane looked at her. She had a 
large, full forehead, strongly marked. One gifted 
with phrenological lore w’^ould have pronounced her 
largely gifted with concentration and reticence. Good 
qualities when joined to an honest heart. ^ ' 

“Judith, where was my work-box put? ” 

“ It is here, ma’am, on the drawers.” 

“Unlock it, will you? You will find my keys 
somewhere about. Inside the little compa Ament that 
lifts up, you will see a locket set round with pearls.” 

Judith did as she was bid, and brought forth the 
locket. It was a charming little trinket of blue 
enamel, the gold rim round it studded with pearls, 
and a place for hair in the front. A very fine gold 
(.chain, about two inches long, was attached ; so that 
it could be worn to a necklace, or pendant to a 
bracei^. 

“ Ti^e it, 5udith. It is for you.” 
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“ Oh, ma’am ! ” * • 

“That is my own hair inside; but you can ,take 
it out if you like, and put in your sweetheart’s. I 
dare say you have one.” 

“4 costly toy like this is not fit for me, ma’am. 
I could not think of takingf it.” 

“ But it is fit for you, and I’m glad to give it you ; 
and 1 owe yoi# a great deal more than that, for what 
I should have done without you I don’t know,” 
reiterated the invalid. 

“ I’m sure I don’t knowhow to say enough thanks,” 
spoke Judith, in her gratitude. “ I shall keep it to 
my dying day, dear lady, and store up the hair in 
it for ever.” 


CHAPTER III. 

THE ENCOUNTER AT THE RAILWAY STATION. 

“ Hark ! what hour can that be ? ” 

The question came from Mrs. Crane. She had 
been dozing, and awoke with a start at the striking 
of the Widow Gould’s kitchen clock. 

“ It is eight, ma’am,” replied Judith, from her seat 
near the bed. 

** “Eight! why, you told me the London train came 
at seven.” 

“To Great W’ennock it does; or, rather, a quarter 
before it. The omnibus gets here about half-past 
seven. It’is in, I know, ma’am, for I saw it tafeng 
a passenger through the town.” 

“ Xhen where can she be? — the — the person I sent 
for yesterday,” returned Mrs. Crane in excitement ; 
“she would get the letter this morning, and might 
have come off at once. You are sure you posted it in 
time last night, Judith ? ” 

“Quite sure, ma’am; but there will be another 
train in late to-night.” ^ 
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, Mrs.' Crane lay for a little time in thought. Pre- 
sently she spoke again: “Judith, do you think my 
baby will live ? ” 

* “I don’t see why it should not live, ma*'am. It 
is certainly very little, but it seems quite healthy, I 
think it would have a better chance if you would 
nurse it, instead of letting it be brought up by hand. ” 

“ But I have told you I cannot,” sarid Mrs. Crane, 
and the tone bore a peremptory sound. “ It would 
not be convenient to me. Mrs. Smith will see all 
about it when she comes, and it is on his account, 
poor little fellow, that I am impatient for her. I %.m 
so pleased it’s a boy.” 

“Ma’am, do you think you ought to talk so 
much ? ” asked Judith. 

“ Why should I not ? ” quickly returned the invalid. 
“ I am as well as well can be : Mr. Stephen Grey 
said this afternoon he wished all his patients did as 
well as I am doing. Judith, I am glad I had Mr. 
Stephen Grey. What a kind man he is ! He did 
nothing but cheer me up from first to last.” 

“ I think that is the great secret why all Mr. 
Stephen’s patients like him so much,” observed Judith. 

“ I am sure I like him,” was the lady’s , answer. 

“ Mr. Carlton could not have done better for me than 
he has done.” ' r 

The evening and night passed, bringing not tl^;e 
expected visitor, and the invalid began to display 
symptoms of restlessness. On the following morning 
Mrs. Smith arrived, having evidently travailed by the 
bight-train. This was Sunday ; the baby having been 
born early on the Saturday morning. At least, „ some 
one arrived ; a hard-featured, middle-aged woman, 
who was supposed by the household to be the Mrs. 
Smith expected. Mrs. Crane did not say, and caused 
herself to be shut up with the stranger. 

The sitting-room and bedroom, it has been remarked, 
commi^icated with each other. Each had also a door 
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opening on to rather a spacious landing, spacious in 
proportioB to the size of the house. At one end of 
this landing was a larg-e window that looked out on 
the stieet ; at the other end, opposite, was a closet, 
and the doors of the two rooms were on one side ; 
the railings of the balustrades were opposite the 
doors. it is ^s well to explain this, as you will 
find later. 

Mrs. Pepperfly and Judith sat in the front room, 
the^sitting-room, the stranger being shut up with the 
invalid. Their voices could be heard in conversation, 
it almost seemed in dispute. Mrs. Smith’s tones were 
full of what sounded like a mixture of lamentation, 
complaint, persuasion, remonstrance ; and the sick 
lady’s were angry and retorting. The nurse was of 
a constitution to take things coolly, but Judith w'as 
apprehensive for the effect of the excitement on the 
invalid. Neither of them liked to interfere, Mfs. Crane 
having peremptorily ordered them not to disturb her 
with her friend. Suddenly the door between the two 
rooms was thrown open, and this friend appeared. 

The nurse was lying back idly in her chair, jogging 
the infant on her lap with all the might of her two 
Icnees, after the approved nurse fashion ; Judith sat 
at the window, crimping a little cap border with a 
silver knife. Mrs. Smith, who had taken ofiF neither 
bonnet nor shawl, caught up the child, and, carrying 
it to the window, examined its face attentively. 

“It is Tiot like her" she remarked to Judith, 
jerking her head in the direction of the bedroom. 

“How can you judge yet awhile?” asked Judith. 
“ It’s nothing but a poor little mite at present.” 

“Mite? I never saw such a mite! One can 
hardly believe such an atom could be endowed with 
life.” ' 

“You can’t expect a child born before its time to 
be" a giant,” remarked Mrs. Pepperfly, as she passed 
into the next room, •’ 
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Before its time, indeed ! ” irascibly echoed the 
strang-er; “what business had she to be" exposing 
herself to railway jerks and shaking omnibuses ? 
Nasty dangerous things ! The jolts of that omnibus 
sent me flying up to its top, and what must they have 
done by a slight young thing such as she is ? Now, 
a mile of ruts to get over ; now, a mile of flint stones ! 
I think the commissioners of roads here must be ail 
abed and asleep.” 

“People are continually talking of the badness of 
the road between this and the Great Wennock 
Station,” observed Judith. “ It is said that Mr. 
Carlton made a complaint to the authorities, telling 
them it was ruin to his horse and carriage to go 
over it. Then they had those flint stones laid down, 
and that has made it worse.” 

“ Who’s Mr. Carlton ? ” 

“ Pie is one of the medical gentlemen living down 
here.” 

“And why couldn’t they attend to his complaint?” 

“ I suppose they did attend to it ; they put the flint 
stones down in places afterwards, and they had done 
nothing to the road for years. ” 

“What has this child been fed on?” demanded 
Mrs. Smith, abruptly quitting the unsatisfactory 
subject of the roads. 

“Barley-water and milk, half and half,” replied 
Judith. “ It was a puzzle to Mrs. Peppe^j^fiy at first 
what to give it, as it’s so small. ” 

“I don’t like the look of her,” curtly returned the 
stranger, alluding to Mrs. Pepperfly. 

“ If we were all bought and sold by our looks, some 
of us would remain on hand, and she’s one,” said 
Judith. “But she has her wits about her; provided 
she keeps sober there’s not a better nurse living, 
and when people know her failing they can guard 
againsjjt.” ^ 

“ What arVyou ? another nurse ? ” 
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“ I am only a neighbour. But the lady took h. fanoy 
to me, and I said I would stop with her a few days. 
My home just now is at the next door, so I can run 
in and out. I am sure she is a lady,” added Judith. 

“ §he is a lady born and bred, but she took and 
married as — as I think she ought not to have 
married. But she won’t hear a word said against 
him.” * 

“ Will he be coming here ? ” continued Judith. 

It’s no business of mine whether he comes or 
nq|:. They’ll do as they please, I suppose. Where’s 
this infant’s things? They must be made into a 
bundle ; and some food prepared for it.” 

“You are not going to take the baby away!” 
exclaimed Judith, looking all amazement. 

“ Indeed but I am. The trains don’t run thick 
on a Sunday ; but there's one leaves the station at 
seven, and I shall travel by it.” 

“ And you are thinking to take this little mortal 
all the way to London ? ” said Judith breathlessly. 

“There’s no reason why I shouldn’t take it away, 
and there’s a cause why I should,” persisted Mrs. 
Smith; “whether it’s to London, or whether it’s 
elsewhere, is my affair. Wrapped in flannel, and 
.lying in my arms in a first-class carriage, it will take 
qp more harm than in this room.” 

Judith felt that it was not her place to interfere with 
Mrs, Crane’s arrangements, whatever they might be, 
or to put prying questions to the stranger before 
her, and she relapsed into silence. 

“You were expected last night, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Peppierfly, returning to the room from the inner 
chamber. 

“ I dare say I was,” was the curt answer. “ But 
I couldn’t come. I travelled all night to come as 
soon as I did.” ^ 

“ And you’ll travel all night again to-night ? ” 
B questioned the nurse. t 
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-“It won’t kill me.” 

At, that moment Mr. Stephen Grey’s step was heard 
on the stairs. He went on at once to the bedehambec 
by the direct door, not coming to the sitting-room. 
Mrs. Crane xvas flushed and feverish with excitement, 
and the surgeon saw it with surprise ; he had left her 
so calm and well at his early visit that morning. 

‘ ‘ What have you been doing to ? ” he 

exclaimed. 

“ I feel a little hot,” was the answer, given in a 
half-contrite tone, “it is nothing; it will soon go 
off. The person I told you of is come, and she — she ” 
— Mrs. Crane paused for a minute and then went 
on — “she lectured me upon being so imprudent as 
to travel, and 1 got angry with her.” 

Mr. Stephen Grey looked vexed. “ So sure as I 
have a patient going on unusually well, so sure does 
she go herself and upset it by some nonsensical 
folly or other. I will send you a composing-draught ; 
and now, my dear, understand me : I positively 
interdict all talking and excitement whatever for a day 
or two to come.” 

“ Very well,” she answered in a tone of acquies- 
cence. “ But let me ask you one thing — can I have 
the baby baptized ? ” 

“ Baptized ! why should you wish it baptized? 
is not ill. ” 

“ It is going away to-day to be nursed.” 

“ Have you heard of a fit person to undertake it ? ” 
he rejoined, never supposing but the baby was to be 
sent to some one in the vicinity. ‘ ‘ I wish you would 
nurse it yourself ; better for you, and the child too.” 

“ I told you that circumstances do not permit me 
to nurse it,” was her answer ; “ and I am sure my 
husband would not be pleased if I did. I wish it to 
he baptized before it goes away; perhaps there is 
some clergyman or curate in the town who would 
kindly mmt i^and do it.” 
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I can arrange that,” said Mr. Stephen. ’“Oniy 
you keep quiet. What is the young giant’s name to 
he?” , 

“ I must think of that,” said Mrs. Crane. 

Hpwever, later in the morning, when church was 
over, and the Reverend William Lycett, curate of St. 
Mark’s, called to perform the rite, Judith went down 
to him and sSid that the sick lady had changed her 
mind with regard to having it baptized so soon, and 
was sorry to have troubled him. So Mr. Lycett, 
ugth a kind hope that both the lady and baby were 
going on satisfactorily, went away again. The event 
had caused quite a commotion in the little town, and 
its particulars were known from one end of it to the 
other. 

The omnibus, so often referred to, was ordered to 
call for Mrs. Smith. At a quarter past six, it drew 
up at Mrs. Gould’s house in Palace Street, and Mrs. 
Smith stepped into it with t\vo bundles — one bundle 
containing the baby, the other the baby’s clothes. 

It happened that she was the only passenger that 
Sunday evening ; the omnibus, therefore, not having 
a full load, tore and jolted along to its heart’s content, 
pretty nearly shaking Mrs. Smith to pieces. The 
consequence of all the speed and jolting on this 
oarticular evening was, that the omnibus arrived at 
fhe Great Wennock Station unusually early, twenty 
minutes before the up>train would start, and five 
minutes before the down-train was expected in. 

. Mrs. Sinith, vowing vengeance against the driver 
and the omnibus, declared she would lay a complaint, 
and • bounced out to do so. But the clerk at the 
station — and there was only one on duty that Sunday 
evening, and he a very young man — aggravatingly 
laughed in Mrs. Smith’s face at the account she gave 
of her bruises, and said the omnibus had nothing 
to do with him. Mrs. Smith, overflowing with wrath, 
took herself and her bundles into ^the fifst-class 
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wmting^room, and there sat down. The room opened 
on oiie side to the platform, and on the other to the 
road, lately the scene of Mrs. Smith’s unpleasant 
"journey. 

Five minutes, and the down-train came stea^ning- 
in. Some five or six passengers alighted, not more ; 
the English as a nation do not prefer Sundays for 
making long journeys ; and the train fi/ent steaming 
on again. The passengers all dispersed, save one ; 
they belonged to Great Wennock ; that one crossed 
the line when it was clear, and came into the waiting- 
room. 

It was Mr. Carlton, the medical gentleman whom 
the sick lady had wished to employ. He was of 
middle height, slender, and looking younger than 
his years, which may have been seven or eight-and- 
twenty j his hair and complexion were fair, his eyes a 
light blue, his features regular. It was a well-looking 
face, but singularly impassive, and there was some- 
thing in the expression of the thin and closely- 
compressed lips not pleasing to many an eye. Al- 
together his appearance was that of a gentleman in 
a remarkable degree. 

Discerning some one sitting there in the dusky 
twilight, — for the station generally neglected to light 
up its waiting-rooms on a Sunday night, — he lifted his 
hat momentarily, and walked straight across to thtf 
door of egress, where he stood gazing down the road. 
Nothing was to be seen save the omnibus drawn up 
close, its horses steaming still. 

“Taylor,” said Mr. Carlton, as the railway clerk 
came out whistling, and took a general view out- 
side, having probably nothing else to do, “do you 
know whether my groom has been here with the 
carriage ? ” 

^ “No, sir, not that I have seen ; but we only opened 
the station five minutes ago.” 

Mr. ^arltoj^, retraced his steps indoors, glancing 
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keenly at the middle-ag-ed woman seated there. She 
paid attention to him ; she was allowing- her*ang-er 
to effervesce. It was too dark for either to discern® 
the ^features of the other ; a loss not felt, as they 
were strangers. He went again to the door, propped 
himself against its post, and stood peering down the 
South Wenn(^k road, softly whistling. 

“Dobson,” he called out, as the driver of ihe 
omnibus came in sight to look after his patient 
horses, “ did you see my servant anywhere as you 
came along? I sent him orders to be here to meet 
the train.” 

“ Naw, sir, I didn’t see nothing on him,” was 
Dobson’s reply. “ Like to take advantage of the 
’bus, sir? — it be a-going back empty.” 

“No, thank you,” replied Mr. Carlton, some 
sarcasm in his tone. “You had the chance of 
bumping me to a jelly once ; I don’t intend to give it 
you a second time.” 

“That was afore I knowed who you was, sir. I 
don’t bump our gentry. I takes care of my driving 
when I’ve got any of them inside. ” 

“ They may trust you if they will. If my carriage is 
not here shortly, I shall walk.” 

Dobson, seeing no chance of a customer, ascended 
*co his seat, whipped up his horses, and set off home ; 
his hat bobbing upwards with his speed, and his 
omnibus flying behind him. 

By thi 5 time it wanted ten minutes to seven, the 
period, as Mrs, Smith had been informed, when she 
could get her ticket. She deposited the live bundle 
at the very back of the wide sofa, and went to procure 
it. Mr. Carlton turned in at the door again, whistling 
still, when a faint, feeble cry was heard to proceed 
from the sofa. « 

It brought him and his whistling to a standstill. 
He stood looking at the sofa, wondej^ng whether his 
ears had deceived him. The cry was itepeated. 
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<«Why, bless my heart, if I don’t believe it is a 
child'! ” he exclaimed. 

^ Approaching- the sofa, he dived into the wrappings 
and flannels, and felt something warm and soft. He 
could not see ; the obscurity was too great, although 
a distant lamp from the platform shed its rays 
partially in. Mr. Carlton drew someowax matches 
from his pocket; struck one, and held its light over 
the face of the child. He had rarely in his life seen 
so small a one, and the little thing began to cry as 
Mrs. Smith came in. 

“So you have woke up, have you!” cried she, 
“ It’s an odd thing to me that you could sleep through 
the doings of that wicked omnibus. Come along, 
baby ; five minutes yet before we get into the train.” 

“ I thought magic must be at work, to hear a 
human cry from what looked like a packet of clothes,” 
said Mr. Carlton. “ I lighted a match to make sure 
whether it was a child or a rabbit. ” 

“It is as much like a rabbit as a child yet, poor 
little thing ; I never saw such a baby born.” 

“ It is not at its full time,” observed Mr. Carlton. 

“Full time!” repeated Mrs. Smith, who had by 
no means recovered the equanimity that had been 
shaken out of her, and resented the remark as an 
olfence, “Who are you, young man, that yot 
should offer your opinion to me ? What do you know 
of infants, pray ? ” 

“At least as much as you, my good l£?dy,” was 
the answer, given with unruffled equanimity. “ I 
have brought plenty of them into the world,” 

“Oh, then, you are a doctor, I suppose,” she said, 
somewhat mollified. 

“Yes, I am a doctor; and, as a doctor, I will tell 
;^’-ou that little specimen of humanity is not fit to 
travel.” 

“I d^n’t say it is; but necessity has to do many 
things withoufxeference to fitness.” 
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“ When was it bom?” 

“ Yesterday morning. Sir, have you any influence 
in this neighbourhood ? ” i 

“^Why do you ask?” returned Mr. Carlton. 

‘‘Because, if you have. I hope you will use it to 
put down that dangerous omnibus. The way it jolts 
and rattles ofer the road is enough to kill anybody 
who’s inside of it. And I with this baby to protect 
all the while.” 

^ “ It is a shame,” replied Mr. Carlton. “ What 
surprises me is, that South Wennock does not lise 
against it. There’ll be some serious result one of 
these days, and then it will be altered.” 

“The serious result has come,” wrathfully returned 
Mrs. Smith. “A young lady, hardly fit to travel in 
an easy carriage, went in the omnibus to South 
Wennock last Friday, and the consequence was the 
birth of this poor little infant.” 

‘ ‘ Indeed ! And what of her ? ” 

“Well, she is going on all right, as it happens; 
but it might have been just the other way, you know.” 

Mr. Carlton nodded. “One of the Messrs. Grey’s 
patients, I suppose? Was it young Mrs. Lipscome 
of the Rise? ” 

“ No, it was not, sir ; and who it was don’t matter. 
*\Vhether it was a lady-in-waiting to Queen Victoria 
or a poor peasant girl, the injury’s the same. And 
much that rascally omnibus cares ! ” 

“ Now* then ! Take seats for the up-train,” cried 
a man, thrusting in his head. 

Mrs. Smith gathered her two bundles together, 
and went out. And Mr. Carlton crossed to the other 
door, for his ear had caught the sound of carriage 
wheels in the distance. 
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CHAPTER IV 

AN ACCIDENT. 

Dashing up with the speed of the omnibus came an 
open carriagCj driven by a servant in livGry. The man 
was the same who had been so supercilious to Judith 
Ford at Mr. Carlton’s residence ; the carriagcj a light, 
elegant vehicle, was the same spoken of by Mrs. 
Gould as the “ cabrioily.” 

Mr. Carlton stepped out or the station as it stopped, 
and peered at his servant, as well as the dusky night 
would permit. The man bad transgressed against 
the rules of sobriety once or twice, and his master 
suspected the delay might have had its rise in the 
same cause now. But he seemed sober enough as 
he jumped down. 

“ What were the orders you received, Evan? ” 

“I’m very sorry to be late, sir ; I can’t in the 
least make out how it was,” was the deprecating 
answer. “When I met the umnibus a-coming back, 
sir. I’m sure you might have knocked me down with 
a feather. I know I started in time, and ” 

“No lie, Evan,” quietly interrupted Mr. Carlton. 
“You know you did not start in time.” ^ 

He motioned the man round to the other side, 
ascended himself to the driver’s seat, and drove home. 
It was not often Mr. Carlton took the reins^; perhaps 
he still doubted his servant’s perfect sobriety on this 
night. 

“You have not got the lamps lighted.” 

“ No, sir, I thought they’d not be wanted. And 
they wouldn’t be, neither, but for them clouds as is 
(Obscuring of the moon.” 

Mr. Carlton drove off. Not quite with the reck- 
less spei^d that,- characterised the omnibus, but pretty 
fast. The lighC carriage had good springs ; those of 
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the omnibus had probably been gone long ago. There 
was one smooth bit of road about midway between 
the two towns, and they had reached this, and were^ 
bowling along quickly, when, without any warning, 
the liiorse started violently and fell. Mr Carlton and 
his man were both thrown out, and the shafts of the 
carriage werobroken. 

It was the work of an instant. One moment 
spinning along the road ; the next, lying on it. Mr, 
Carlton was the first to rise. He was certainly 
shaken, and one of his leg’s seemed not quite free 
from pain ; but there was no material damage. 
What had made the horse start he could not 
imagine ; there was nothing to cause it, so far as 
he could see. Mr. Carlton w'ent to his head and 
strove to raise him, but it was more than he could 
accomplish. 

“ Evan,” he called out. 

There was no reply. Mr. Carlton turned to look 
for his man, and found him lying without motion on 
the ground. Evan appeared to be senseless. 

“Well, this is a pretty state of things!” cried 
the surgeon aloud. 

“What’s the to-do? What’s up?” exclaimed a 
voice in the rear. It came from a peasant woman 
*who was approaching a gate that led to a roadside 
field. And at that moment the moon came out from 
behind its obscuring clouds, and threw its light upon 
the scenS. 

“Are there any men about?” asked Mr. Cailton. 
“ I must have help.” 

She shook uer head. “There’s nobody about but 
me ; my husband — pointing to a hut just inside the 
gate — “is dowm with feVer, Did the horse fail? 
Why— goodness save us ! There’s a man adyij^g 
there t ” 

“I must have help,” repeated Mr, Carlton. 
“ Neither man nor horse can He here.» 
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*rhe woman stooped over the horse. ‘‘I don’t 
think 'he’s much hurt,” she said, after touching- the 
^nimal here and there. “ Some of them horses be as 
obstinate as mules after a fall, and wan'/ get up til! 
it suits ’em to do it. Maybe one of his legs be 
sprained. What caused it, sir ? ” 

“That’s more than I know,” was ^^he surgeon’s 
answer. “ He was always surefooted until to-night.” 

The woman seemed to muse. She had leit the 
horse, and was now regarding Evan. The man lay 
quite still, and she raised herself again, 

“I don’t like them unaccountable accidents,” she 
observed, in a dreamy tone ; “ them accidents that 
come, and nobody can tell why. They bode ill-luck.” 

“They bring ill-luck, enough, without boding it,” 
returned Mr. Carlton. 

“ They bode it too,” said the woman, with a nod of 
the head. “Take care, sir, that no ill happens to 
you in the next few hours or few days.” 

“What ill should happen to me?” asked Mr. 
Carlton, smiling inwardly at the woman’s superstition. 

“We can none of us tell beforehand, sir, what the 
ill hanging over us may be, or from what quarter 
it will come,” was the answer. “ Perhaps you were 
going a journey? — I don’t know, sir, of course — or 
who you may be ; but if you were, I should say halt*” 
in it, and turn aside from the road you were bound 
for. ” 

“My good woman, I do thinlc you must fee out of 
your mind ! ” exclaimed Mr. Carlton. 

“No, I am not, sir; but perhaps I have observed 
more, and keener, than most folks do. I’m certain 
— I’m convinced by experience, that many of these 
accidents, these hindrances, are only warnings — if we 
\^as but wise enough to take ’em as such. You, now', 
sir, were on your road to some place-——” 

“To Sf?uth ■^ennock, a mile off,” interrupted Mr, 
Carlton, some sp.tire in histone. 
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South Wennock; so be it, sir. Then what Fd 
say is, was I you I’d not go on to South Wensock : 
Fd rather turn myself round and go back whence 
I came. This may be sent as a warning to stop ’ 
your* journey there.” 

But for the untoward and vexatious circumstances 
around him, ^he surgeon would have laughed out- 
right. “Why, I Ih’e at South Wennock,” he ex- 
claimed, raising his head from his man-servant, over 
whom it had been again bent. “But the question 
now is, not what luck, good or ill, may be in store 
for me,” he added, turning to the horse, “but where 
and how I can get assistance. Here’s a helpless 
horse, and there’s a helpless man. First of all, can 
you bring me a little water ? ” 

She went away without a word, and brought a 
brown pitcher full of it, and a small cup. Mr. Carlton 
took them from her. 

“And now can you go to the Red Lion at South 
Wennock, and tell them to send the necessary aid ? ” 

“ Fm willing, sir. My husband won’t take no harm 
at being left ; though it’s mighty ill he is.” 

“ Who attends him? ” 

“I’ve had nobody to him as yet. We poor folks 
can’t afford a doctor till things come to the very worst 
^vith us, and life’s a’most on the ebb.” 

“Which is unwise policy of you,” remarked Mr. 
Carlton. “ Well, my good woman, you do this little 
service for me, and FIl step in as soon as you bring 
assistance, and see what I can do for your husband.” 

“ Are you a doctor, sir?” 

“ I am. Let Mrs. Fitch send an easy carriage : 
and a couple of men had better come with it. But 
I think as you do, that my horse is lying there in 
temper more than in real hurt.” 

“Is he hurt, sir, do you think?” she asked, 
pointing to the man. ^ 

“ I think he is only stunned. the best of 
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yoTir way for this help, there’s a good soul. Tell 
Mrs. Fitch it is for Mr. Carlton.” 

The woman, strong and sturdy, strode awSy with 
*3. will that Mr. Carlton himself could not have sur- 
passed, and was back again with all requisite ''aid, 
in a short space of time. Mr. Carlton had got his 
horse up then. It appeared to have spij^^ined its leg, 
but to have received no other damage. Evan was 
still unconscious. The surgeon snatched a moment to 
go in and look at the woman’s husband, whom he 
found suffering from low fever. He told her if ste 
would come to his house the following morning, he 
would give her certain medicines suitable for him. 

Great commotion the damaged procession caused 
when it made its entry into South Wennock ; greater 
commotion still at the dwelling of Mr. Carlton. The 
horse was led round to the stable and a veterinary 
sui'geon sent for, and Mr. Carlton himself attended to 
his man. Evan had I'ecovered consciousness during 
the journey, and his master found his injuries were 
but slight. 

Mr. Carlton had remembered the value of appearance 
when he took his house, — one of more pretension 
than a young* surgeon need have entered upon. On 
either side the entrance was a sitting-room : a rather 
fine staircase led above to a handsome drawing-room,r 
and to spacious bedrooms. The drawing-room and 
some of the bedrooms were not furnished ; but there 
was plenty of time for that. e 

Mr. Carlton turned into the sitting-room on his left 
hand, generally called the dining-room. It had two 
windows — the one looking to the front ; the other, a 
large, low, bay window, looking on the garden, at 
the side of the house. Both the windows had the 
blinds drawn now, and the room was only lighted by a 
fi'Ze. Mr. Carlton gave it a vigorous poke to stir it 
into a blaze, and rang the bell. 

It wal^ answered by a maid-servant, a respectable 
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woman of middle age. This woman, Evan the groom, 
and a bpy, comprised the household. The boy’s' work 
was to carry out the medicines, and to stop in the^ 
surgery and answer callers at other times. 

“ I want Ben, Hannah.” 

Yes, sir ; I’ll send him in. You’ll take something 
to eat, won’t I’ou, sir?” 

“I should like something; I have had nothing 
since breakfast this morning. What have you in the 
bouse ? ” 

"" “There’s cold beef, sir, and there’s ” 

“That will do,” interrupted Mr. Carlton; “the 
cold beef. Send Ben here. ” 

Ben made his appearance — the same young gentleman 
who had been insolent to Judith Ford on the Friday 
evening. He stood before his master the very picture 
of humility. 

“ Any messages or letters for me, Ben ? ” 

“There haven’t been any letters, sir,” was Ben’s 
answer. “Two or three folks have been in to see 
you, but they went away again when they found you 
were out. And there came a message yesterday from 
Captain Chesney, sir, and another from him this 
morning. He was worser, the black man said, and 
in a dreadful way at your being away ; and he telled 
the man to say, that if you weren’t with him to-day, 
he should call in Mr. Grey.” 

“He may call in the deuce if he likes,” xvas Mr. 
Carlton’s' answer, spoken in momentary irritation. 

“ Is that all, Ben ?” 

“ It’s all, sir.” 

Ben might have said with more correctness, all 
that he remembered. He withdrew, and Mr. Carlton 
stood a moment in thought. Then he went to the hall 
and caught up his hat, just as Hannah was coming 
from the kitchen at the back with a tray in her hand. 
She looked surprised to see her master g^^ng out, 
thinking he was waiting to take the refreshment. 
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‘‘When I come back/’ he said to her. “You can 
put it ready, ” 

» He took his way to the Rise, intending- to pay a 
visit to the gentleman who had sent the irritable 
messages, Captain Chesney. Some doctors might not 
have been so ready to go oft’ at an inconvenience to 
a patient, whom they knew perfectly \vS.l to be in no 
sort of danger : Mr. Carlton himself would certainly 
not, for his disposition was more of a haughty than a 
complaisant one ; but he was swayed by a difterept 
motive from any connected with his profession. 

About three months previously. Captain Chesney, 
a post-captain on half-pay, had settled at South 
Wennock, removing to it from the neighbourhood of 
Plymouth. The house he took was called Cedar 
Lodge, a small white villa, standing back from the 
high-road amidst a wilderness of a garden. Not that 
it deserved the name, “wilderness,” from being badly 
kept, but on account of the thick shrubs and trees that 
crowded it. It was excellently kept ; for the old naval 
captain was a precise man, and would insist on things 
being neat and nice about him, however short the 
money might run that kept them so. Like many 
another captain in our navy, his means were at all 
times lamentably low. ^ 

The captain had three daughters, Jane, Laura, ana 
Lucy. There was a wide dift'erence in their ages, as 
is frequently the case when the father of a family 
serves his country, whether by sea or by lanS. dtnd his 
absences from home are of long duration : but there’s 
no time to notice these young ladies yet and their 
turn will come. 

Labouring under frequent attacks ot gout, Captain 
Chesney’s naturally hot temper had grown irritable 
5^nd more irritable. The gout perhaps was the chief 
cause : certainly the irritability was much more marked 
when tl<;e gout^was upon him. Accident had led to 
his calling in Mr. Carlton. When the captain first 
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arrived at South Wennock, he was suffericg'/and he 
sent out his black servant, Pompey, an attached man 
who ha’d been with him for years, to “bring' back a 
doctor.” Pompey, a stranger to the place, made his 
inquiries and arrived at the house of Mr. Grey. Mr. 
Grey and Mr. Stephen were both out ; but their 
assistant prorpised Pompey that one of them should 
attend before the day closed ; and it was then late in 
the afternoon. Pompey went back with the message, 
and it put the captain into one of his fits of irritation. 
A* doctor he wanted at once, and a doctor he’d have : 
and Pompey was ordered out again to find another. 
He went direct to Mr. Carlton’s, having noted the 
plate upon the door in returning from Mr. Grey’s; 
“Mr. Lewis Carlton, Consulting Surgeon.” Mr. 
Carlton was at home, and from that hour to this had 
attended Captain Chesney. The captain during the 
winter had l7ad attack upon attack, and Mr. Carlton 
had been in the house most days ; had become, so to 
say, intimate with the family. 

Mr. Carlton proceeded up the Rise. Captain 
Chesney’s house was on the right, about half-way up 
the hill. Opening the gate, a winding path between 
the thick trees took him to the house door ; and it 
was only through that path that a glimpse of the road 
'itould be caught from the lower windows. Before 
those windows was a sloping green lawn, to which 
they opened ; and a flower garden lay on the side of 
the houss. It was a pretty place, though small ; in 
every way, save for its size, fitted for the abode of a 
gentleman. 

Mr. Carlton glanced at the sitting-room windows, and 
saw a faint glimmer of fire. But a bright light burned 
in the room above, the chamber of Captain Chesney. 

“Not home from church yet,” murmured Mr. 
Carlton to himself, as he rang the bell. “ Mi 5 s 
Chesney generally goes to that late one at the other 
end of the town. I wonder if— all — gone? ” 
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•'The fionest black face of Pompey shone with delight 
when he saw who was the visitor. ‘*Massa had 
been talking, only then, of sending him off Tor the 
^ other doctor, Mr. Gre3%” he whispered ; and Mr. 
Carlton with a haughty throw-back of his own head 
as he heard it, — for, somewhat curious to say, this 
irritation on the part of his patient tei?=ded to render 
Mm irritable, — stepped upstairs to the captain's room. 

The captain was in bed. Mr. Carlton had just 
brought him through one of his wmrst attacks of 
g'out, and he was really progressing towards convales- 
cence as fast as he possibly could. There was no need 
whatever for Mr. Carlton or any other doctor to visit 
him ; but it was always during the period of recovery 
that Captain Chesney was most impatient and irritable. 
He was a short man, as are most sailors, with a pair 
of brilliant brown eyes, overhanging gray eyebrows, 
and gray hair. The daughter who was sitting with 
him, Laura Chesney, and whom he despatched from 
the room when he heard the step of the surgeon, had 
just such eyes, as brilliant and as beautiful. 

Mr. Carlton took his seat between the bed and the 
fire, facing Captain Chesney ; and he waited until 
that gentleman’s explosive anger should be over, 
before he proceeded to question his patient profession- 
ally. r 

‘‘ I could not help myself, Captain Chesney,” he 
quietly said, when there was a lull in the storm* ; and 
it may be remarked that in the presence of the captain, 
Mr. Carlton retained his own personal suavity un- 
ruffled, however provoking the captain’s tongue might 
be. “I received a telegraphic message from my 
father, desiring me to go to town without a moment’s 
delay, if I wished to see him alive. The ha.sty note I 
sent to you explained this.” 

^ “And I might have died !” growled the captain. 

“Pardon me, sir. Far from dying, I knew you 
were noi. in tl^ least danger. Had you been so in 
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ever so slight a degree, I should have requested one 
of the Messrs. Grey to attend you for me.” 

“Had you not come in to-night, I should have’* 
sent for them myself,” retorted the captain. “It’s 
mon^strous to suppose I am to lie here in this pain 
with no doctor to come near me.” 

“ But, Captain Chesney, I feel sure the pain is 
nothing- like what it has been. Have you not been up 
to-day ? ” 

“No, I have not been up. And I don’t choose to 
ght up,” added the irritable captain. 

“Well, we will have you up to-morrow, and you 
will be ail the better for it,” said the -surgeon sooth- 
ingly. 

“Ugh! grunted the captain. “Did you find 
your father dead ? ” 

“ No. I am glad to say I found him a trifle better 
than he had been w^hen they telegraphed for me. But 
his life, I think, cannot be much prolonged. The 
obligation to attend his summons promptly, to see 
him, if possible, before death, lay urgently upon me, 
Captain Chesne)’' ; for he and I had been at variance,” 
continued Mr. Carlton, vouchsafing a piece of con- 
fidence into which he was rarely betrayed. 

It was nothing to Captain Chesney. His medical 
^tcndant was his medical attendant , and nothing 
else ; none less likely than the haughty old man to 
make of him even a temporary friend. 

“ He hiis not been a good father to me,” resumed 
the surgeon, looking dreamily into the fire. “ Any- 
thing but that. And I lost my mother when I was 
an infant. But for that loss I might be different from 
what I am.” 

‘ ‘ Men in this life are mostly what their own actions 
make them, sir ; without reference to their father and’ 
mother,” returned the captain, in a hard tone. 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Carlton. “ But h meailt with 
regard to happiness. You don’t kifow what my 
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childhood and youth were — wanting my mother. 
Had she H\‘ed, it would have been so different.” 

«■ “ Is vour father a poor man ? ” asked the captainj 

taking a momentary" interest in the question. 

“Oh dear, no. He is a rich one. And I”-~^Mr. 
Carlton suddenly laid pointed emphasis on the words 
— “ am his only son, his only child.” -r- 

“ I think that physic ought to be changed.” 

The remark recalled Mr. Carlton to the present. 
He stood up, reached the medicine bottle pointed to 
by Captain Chesney, and was the composed pfo- 
fessional attendant again. A very few minutes, and 
the ’I'isit ceased- 

AvS Mr. Carlton left the chamber, the captain caught 
hold of the silken ribbon tied to his bedstead, that 
communicated with the bell-rope, and rang a pea! 
loud enotigh to awaken the seven sleepers. It was 
tor Pompey to show the doctor out ; and Pompey 
generally was favoured with this sort of peal. 

Mr. Carlton closed the bedroom door, stepped 
along the corridor, and met a girl, young and 
beautiful, who appeared at the door of another room. 
It was Laura Chesney, and her luminous dark eyes 
were raised to Mr. Carlton as he took her hand, 
and then were dropped behind the dark lashes which 
closed on her hot cheek. 

A hot cheek then ; a cheek like a burning rose. 
That Ais presence called those blushes up, none could 
doubt ; and in Mr. Carlton’s low tones,' a» he ad- 
dressed her, there was a trembling tenderness which 
told its own tale. Never man loved woman more 
passionately than he had learned to love Laura 
Chesney. 

“Oh, Laura! I did not expect this. I thought 
' you were out.” 

“No. Jane and Lucy went to church, but I 
stayetf-with papa. When did you return ? ” she softly 
whispered. 
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“To-night only. Laura!” he continued, his’ tone 
one of nviid fervour, “ to meet you thus, unlooked- 
for, seems like a sudden glimpse of heaven.” 

One lingering pressure of the hands, and then 
Mr. Carlton was on his way down again, for Pompey 
had appeared^ on the scene. Laura listened for the 
closing- of the hall door, for the last echoes of the 
footfalls on the gravel-path ; and when they had died 
away to silence, she heaved a sobbing sigh, born 
of* intense emotion, and stepped on to her father’s 
room. 

Just as Mr. Carlton had gone through the gate, 
two ladies came up to it — or, rather, a lady and a 
little girl. He was passing them with merely a word 
of salutation, a lift of the hat, when the lady stopped, 
and addressed him in low and gentle tones. 

“You are back then, Mr. Carlton. Have you 
seen papa ? ” 

“ I have been paying him a visit now, Miss 
Chesney. He is very considerably better. The pain 
has not gone, but I am sure it is nothing like what it 
was, even when I left. A day or two, and he will, I 
hope, be downstairs again.” 

The little girl came round to him with a dancing 
i^ep. “Mr. Carlton, I want you to get papa well 
soon. He has promised to take me out for a whole 
day’s holiday as soon as he is well.” 

“Very jvell, Miss Lucy,” answered the surgeon, 
in a merry tone. “I’ll get him well with all due 
speed, for the sake of your whole day’s holiday. 
Good-night, young lady; good-night, Miss Chesney.” 

He held the gate open for them to pass through, 
lifted his hat again, closed the gate after them, and 
went on down the road. The moon had grown, 
brilliantly bright, and he glanced up at it. Nut in 
reality to look at it, for he had plunged int^ deep 
thought. The few words he had spol^n to Captain 
Chesney had brought vividly before him bis oast life ; 
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its good and ill doings, its discomforts, its reckless- 
^ ness, its sins. His father, who was in the same 
profession as himself, a surgeon, in large practice in 
a populous but not desirable quarter of London, joying 
eastward, had been rather given to sins and reckless- 
ness himself, and no good example had ever been 
placed before the boy, Lewis. Had his mother lived, 
as he remarked to Captain Chesney, things would 
have been widely different. Allowed to have his own 
way in childhood, allowed to ha\’e it in youth and,rjn 
early manhood, inasmuch as no control or super\'ision 
was exercised over him, no fatherly guidance was 
extended to him, it was little wonder that he got 
into various' dangers and difficulties ; and, as a con- 
.sequcnce, into displeasure wdth his father. When an 
array of debts was brought home to stare old Mr. 
Carlton in the face, he flew into a terrible passion, 
and swore that he would not pay them. A half peace 
was patched up after a while ; the debts' were settled, 
and Mr. Carlton the younger established himself at 
South Wennock: but the father and son still con- 
tinued much at variance, no cordiality existing 
between them. Now the thing w'as altered Mr. 
Carlton senior on a bed of sickness was quite a 
different man from Mr. Carlton in rude health, aijj.d 
he had allowed himself to be fully reconciled to his 
son. He had shown him his will, in which he, Lewis, 
was named sole heir ; and he had hinted at the good 
round sum laid by in bank securities. * And Mr. 
Carlton stepped on now, dreaming a glowing dream ; 
a di-eam that had become the one wild hope of his 
life — a marriage with Laura Chesney. 

His supper was laid ready when he got home. 
Before sitting down to it, he drew three or four 
■ letters from his pocket, took them from the envelopes, 
and tegan to look over them as if for the purpose of 
sortix^. 

“ I must Seep that,” he said to himself, as he 
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glanced down the writing of one and replaced it in 
its envelope; “these I suppose may be burned. 
Stay, thdugh — I’ll have my supper first.” 

He sat dowm before the tray and cut himself some 
meal.’ Barely had he begun to eat it, when Ben 
came in with a face of contrition, holding a note in 
his hand. » 

“What now, boy?” asked Mr. Carlton. 

“ I am sorry I forgot it, sir, when you asked me. 

! put it in the letter-rack in the surgery, and it clean 
sli 'ped my memory. It was brought here, sir, the 
same night that you went away.” 

Mr. Carlton, laying down his knife and fork, 
opened the note and ran his eyes over its contents. 
Ben, who had gone away, heard his master shouting 
to him : 

“ Come back, sir ! Who brought this? ” 

Ben could not tell who brought it; except that it 
was a woman with a big bonnet on ; a bonnet as 
big as a house. 

Mr. Carlton read the note again, read it attentively. 
Then he rose* hastily sorted the letters on the table, 
putting aside the one which he wished to preserve, 
and throwing the rest indiscriminately into the fire. 
“ I’ll take this down at once and then it will be 
s£«re,” he said to himself, alluding to the letter he had 
preserved. “ If I don’t keep it as a proof, the old 
man, when he gets well, may be for saying that he 
never wrota it.” 

The “ old man ” thus somewhat irreverently alluded 
to was Mr. Carlton’s father. Mr. Carlton carried the 
letter downstairs to a private safe and locked it up. 
When he returned to the sitting-room he put his 
hand in his pocket for the note just brought to him 
by his servant-boy, and could not find it. It was not 
in any of his pockets, it was not on the table ; and 
Mr. Carlton came to the conclusion that he had ^rned, 
it with the rest. • 
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**How stupid I ami” he exclaimed. “ What was 
the number, noTir? Thirteern, I think. Thirteen 
r Palace Street. Yes, that was it.” 

He passed into the hall without further delay, put 
on his hat, and left the house. Hannah heard’'him, 
and went into the parlour to remove the tray. 

“ i nev'er see such patients as his ! '’j'she exclaimed 
wrathfully, when she found her master’s supper bad 
been interrupted midwa}-. “They can’t even let him 
get his meals in peace.” 


CHAPTER V. 
j:r, carltoh's visit. 

The moon shone brig-hlly on the long street of South 
Wennock, as Mr. Carlton the surgeon stepped along 
it with a fleet foot. He was on his way to the house 
in Palace Street, number thirteen. 

The widow herself came to the door in answer to his 
ring. She dropped a curtse^f when she saw who stood 
there. 

“ Is this Mrs. Gould’s?” 

“Yes, sir; if you please, sir. I am Mrs. Gould, 
sir.” ^ 

“ I have just opened a note, on my return from 
London ; one that was left at my house a day or two 
ago ; requesting me to call here to see h. patient,” 

said ?dr. Carlton. “A Mrs Mrs. ” 

“Mrs. Crane, sir,” said the \vidow, supplying the 
name for which Mr. Carlton appeared at fault. “ It’s 
all happily over, sir, and she is doing %vell.” 

Mr. Carlton stared at her as if he were thunder- 
»» struck. “Over!” he repeated. “Happily over! 
Why she — I understood — if I read her note aright — 
did expeq# it for two months to come ! ” 

“No more she didn’t, sir, and it was all that 
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omnibus’s doings. It pretty near shook the life out of 
her.” , 

Omnibus!” he returned, seeming completely at 
sea. “ What omnibus? what are you talking of? ” 

“ Perhaps you don’t know the circumstances yet, 
sir,” returned the widow. “ The lady arrived here 
from London, Sir, a stranger, and was recommended 
by Mrs. Fitch to my apartments. So young, she 
looked quite a girl ” 

“But about her illness?” interposed Mr. Carlton, 
\vh*ose time was being wasted. 

“ I was coming to it, sir. Afore she had well done 
her tea that same evening, she got ill : the omnibus 
had shook her frightfully, she said — and you know 
what that omnibus is yourself, sir. Instead of getting 
better she got worse, and early the next morning tlie 
baby w^as born. Such a mite of a baby, sir I ” added 
Mrs. Gould, in a confidential lone. “I have seen 
many a wax-doll bigger. Some person came down 
from London this morning and took it away.” 

A conviction came into the surgeon’s mind that the 
mite of a baby he had seen at Great Wennock Station, 
that evening, must be the one in question. ‘ ‘ Who 
attended ? ” he inquired. 

“ Mr. Stephen Grey. But he only attended for you, 
si?, I believe, as the lady wished to have you. She 
had been recommended to you.” 

‘ ‘ Recommended to me ! ” 

“Well, yes, sir; we understood her to say so. 
She’ll explain to you, herself, no doubt. Of course 
we can’t but think the circumstances altogether are 
somewhat strange.” 

“Is she doing well?” 

“Couldn’t be doing better. Will you walk up, 
sir ? ” 

The colloquy had taken place at the open door; 
the widow standing inside, Mr. Carllwn out? He 
made a movement to enter, but stopped Ih hesitation. 
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“It :s iate to disturb her to-nlg-ht. She may be 
asleep." 

“She is not asleep, sir. Leastways she wasn't 
five minutes agfo, when I went up to g'et Pepperfly 
down to her supper, which she’s now having' with me 
in the kitchen. I dare say she’d like you to go up, 
sir, and to know that j’ou are back agafn,” 

He went in, and laid his hat on the stand that stood 
in the passage. Mrs. Gould ran briskly towards the 
kitchen. 

“Just one moment, sir, while I get a light, tor 
there’s none upstairs,” she said, in a tone of apology 
for leaving him w^aiting. “When the nurse came 
down Mrs. Crane sent the candle away by her, 
saying- she’d rather be without it.” 

Passing the parlour door and the room behind it — 
which room w'as a bedchamber and Mrs. Gould took 
the opportunity of sleeping in it when her permanent 
lodger was absent — she tripped into the kitchen, a 
very small apartment built out at the back, seized the 
candle on the table, by the light from which Mrs. 
Pepperfly was eating her supper, unceremoniously 
left that lady in the dark, and was back in an 
instant to marshal Mr. Carlton up the stairs. Arrived 
at the door of the sitting-room, he took the light fr(^ 
her hand. 

“ That will do, thank you, Mrs. Gould,” he said, 
sinking his voice to a whisper. “I had better go in 
alone. She may have dropped asleep.” 

Mrs. Gould was nothing loth to be dismissed. She 
had been disturbed at her supper, and was glad to 
return to it. In consequence of bet having gone to 
church that evening, the meal was being taken later 
than usual. She closed the door on Mr. Carlton, 
leaving him alone. 

He passed through the sitting-room, softly opened 
the door of €he bedchamber and entered it, shading 
the light wifh his hand. The chamber was quite 
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still, and he believed Mrs. Crane to be alone. In 
point of fact, however, _ Judith was sitting- at the 
extreme end of it, behind the bed-curtains, which 
were drawn round that side of the bed and at the 
foot.* Quiet as his movements were, they awoke 
Mrs. Crane, who had fallen into a doze, and she 
looked round "»with a start, and raised her head— as 
we are all apt to do when suddenly awakened, especially 
in illness. 

Mr. Carlton put down the light on a table by the 
door, approached the bed, and addressed her. But 
ere he had said many words or she had scarcely 
responded, a sound, as of a rustling movement pa 
the other side of the bed, caught his ear. 

“ What is that ? ” he abruptly called out. 

“What is what?” repeated the invalid, whose ears 
had not been so quick as his own. 

Mr. Carlton stepped round the bed. “ Is any one 
here ? ” he asked. 

There appeared to be no one, for the question elicited 
neither sound nor answer. Sufficient light came from 
the candle to enable him to discern a second door on 
that side. He drew it open : it was pushed to, but 
not latched, and the moonlight streamed full upon 
the landing from the staircase window. But Mr. 
Carlton could neither see nor hear any one, and he 
came to the conclusion that he had been mistaken. 

“ I thought I heard some one in the room,” he said, 
in a tone ot apology, as he returned to the chamber. 

“ Indeed there is no one here,” said the sick lady. 
“The nurse went down to her supper. It must have 
been in the next house. We hear the noises there 
nearly as plainly as though they were in this.” 

“ That was it, then,” said Mr. Carlton. 

You will be at no loss, however, to understand thar 
the noise had been caused by Judith. Finding it 
was Mr. Carlton who had entered, an4 not deeming 
it right to make a third at an interview between a 
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doctor and bis patient, she had hastened to escape 
through the half-opened door, near to which - she was 
'' sitting. Her slippers were entirely of list— for Judith 
Ford had been furnished with all the requisites for 
a sick-room in her last place — and the stairs were 
carpeted, and she ran swiftly and silently down them, 
unconscious of the commotion she hah so innocently 
caused. Mrs. Crane had not known she was there ; 
in fact, it was but a minute or two previously that 
Judith had entered. She, Judith, made her way, to 
the kitchen, where Mrs. Gould and the nurse were 
in the full enjoyment of cold boiled bacon and pickled 
onions, by the light of a fresh candle. 

“ Where on earth did you spring from?” exclaimed 
the widow. 

“From upstairs,” replied Judith. 

“ I never heard you come in. I thought you were 
keeping house next door, while your sister had her 
Sunday evening out. ” 

“ So I was, but Margaret has come home now, and 
I just stepped in to see if I could do anything, I 
saw you two were at supper as I passed the window, 
and didn't disturb you. Mrs. Crane was asleep, 
however, when I got upstairs, and Mr. Carlton has 
come in now.” 

“I say, Judith,” cried the widow eagerly, “did 
Mr. Carlton say anything to you about the accident ? ” 
“Mr. Carlton did not say anything to me at all. 
tie did not see me. As soon as 1 knew who had 
come in, I stole away quietly. What accident ? ” 
“There has been a shocking accident to-night, to 
him and his carriage. They were talking about it 
in the bar, at the Cross-Keys, when I went for our 
supper-beer.” 

* “ An accident to Mr. Carlton ? ” 

Mrs\ Gould nodded. She had just taken a large 
onion m her ifiouth, and could not make it convenient 
to speak immediately. 
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It happened as he was coming from Great 
Wennoqk, where his servant had took his carriage 
to meet him at the train,” she presently resumed. 
“ The carriage was overturned and smashed to pieces, 
and liis horse and servant were both killed.” 

“ How dreadful ! ” involuntarily spoke Judith- 

“ I was just«teUing Mrs. Pepperfly of it, when the 
ring came to the door, and I assure you, Judy, tvhen 
1 opened it and saw Mr. Carlton hisself standing there, 
it did give me a turn. Me and Mrs. PepperEy had 
be'^n wondering whether he wasn’t killed too — for 
nobody seemed to know how it was with him at the 
CrosS"Keys — and there stood he ! / couldn’t make 
bold to ask questions, for he has the character of 
being one of them proud men that won’t brook none. 
At any rate, he’s not dead. I say, Mrs. Pepperfly, 
don’t you think you ought to go upstairs while he’s 
there?” 

Mrs. Pepperfly, fond of her supper at least in an 
equal degree with the widow, resented the suggestion, 
and held up her plate, in a defiant spirit, for some 
more bacon. 

“If he wants me he can ring for me,” was her 
answer, curtly delivei-ed, “How is your face to-night, 
Judith ? ” 

•“ Well, it has been very painful all the evening. I 
think I shall go home and get to bed,” continued 
Judith. “ It may become easier there.” 

She did hiot linger, but bade them good-night and 
hastened away. She had suffered much from tooth- 
ache or face-ache the last day or two. Mrs. Pepperfly 
and the widow sat on at their supper, until disturbed 
by the departure of Mr. Carlton. He had not re- 
mained long. 

“She’ll do well, sir?” said Mrs. Gould, as she 
opened the street-door. 

“ Very well indeed ; quite well,” replied Mr. Caritoo. 
“Good-night.” ’’ 
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Of course tales never lose by currying, especially if 
they are bad ones; and that you all know. The 
current report of the accident in South Wennock that 
night was precisely the one mentioned by Mrs. .Gould 
— that Mr. Carlton’s carriage was smashed to pieces, 
and his horse and man were killed. On the follow- 
ing morning, however, things were fou^ld to be looking' 
a little brighter ; the groom, under his master’s treat- 
ment, was progressing quickly towards recovery, the 
horse's sprain was going on well, and the carriage 
had gone to the coachmaker’s to be repaired. 

Mr. Carlton had to make his visits on foot that 
day. Towards the middle of it, in passing through 
High Street, he encountered Mr. Stephen Grey. The 
two had never met professionally, but they knew each 
other sufficiently well to nod in passing. Mr. John 
Grey had more than once been in attendance in con- 
junction with Mr. Carlton, but it happened that Mr. 
Stephen had not. They stopped simultaneously. 

As Mr. Stephen Grey had remarked casually to 
Judith the previous Friday, there was plenty of room 
for Mr. Carlton in South Wennock as well as for 
themselves. Indeed, the death of their brother Robert, 
combined with the increasing size of the place, had 
caused the practice to be more than John and Stepl^en 
Grey and their assistant could manage, therefore they 
felt not a shade of jealousy of the new surgeon. 
Honourable, fair-dealing, right-minded men were the 
brothers Grey, entii'ely above rankling spite and petty 
meanness. 

Mr. Stephen Grey had halted to speak of Mrs. Crane. 
He had been happy to attend her, he said, and would 
now resign her into the hands of Mr. Carlton. 

“ She i.«> doing quite well,” remarked Mr. Carlton, 

“Quite so,” said Mr. Stephen Grey, who had taken 
the remark as a question. “ I have not long come 
from Tier. I# you will step down there with me now', 

I will explain' matters, and ” 
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Would you oblig-e me by not giving up ’charg’e 
until to-night or to-morrow morning ? ” interrupted 
Mr. Carlton. “ What with the confusion caused by 
last night's accident, and the patients who have grown 
impa|,ient at my absence, and are exacting double at- 
tention, I am so busy to-day that I don’t know which 
way to turn. Before I take Mrs, — Mrs. What’s the 
name ? ” * 

“ Crane.” 

“ Mrs. Crane. It is not a difficult name to remember, 
at^ yet it seems to slip from me. Before I take her 
from your hands I should wish to meet you there, 
just for explanation, and I have really not time for it 
now. When I reached home last evening and read 
the note she had sent to me on Friday last, I went to 
call, but it was late ; she seemed drowsy, and I did 
not undertake charge. Either to-night or to-morrow 
morning, Mr. Grey, I shall have the pleasure of 
meeting you.” 

‘‘Whichever may be convenient to you,” returned 
Mr. Stephen. “ It’s quite the same to me.” 

“To-night, then, at seven,” said Mr. Carlton. “If 
I find that I cannot by any possibility get there ” — he 
paused in consideration — “why then, it must be left 
until to-morrow morning, at ten. But I hope I shall 
be thei'e this evening. She .seems young, this lady.” 

*“ Quite young. She says she’s two-and-twenty, but 
I should not have thought her so much. How^ did 
you manage to meet with that unpleasant accident ? ” 

“ I don’f know any more than you know, who were 
not present, I fancied the horse shied ; but it all 
happened so swiftly I could not be sure. If he did shy, 
it was very slightly, and I saw nothing that could 
have induced it ; but why he should have fallen, or 
over what, is entirel}’’ unexplainable. It was on that 
smooth bit of road ; the only smooth bit there is, mid- * 
way between here and Great Wennock. Evan is doing 
well, and as to the horse, he is very sligiitly injifred," 
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"“The report in the town was, that you were all 
don&for. all killed together; you, the groom, horse, 
phaeton, and all.” _ ^ 

Mr. Carlton laughed. It was difficult to resist the 
good humour or Mr. Stephen Grey. And so^ they 
parted, each walking a different way. 


CHAPTER VL 

WAS THE HOUSE HAUXTED? 

At seven precisely that evening Stephen Grey went to 
Mrs. Cr.ine's, to wait for Mr. Carlton. Mrs. Crane 
WHS flushed, and appeared to be a little feverish. 

“There has been too much chattering going on,” 
he observed to Judith, who w^as sitting in the front 
room. 

“She will falk, sir,” answered Judith. “Feeling 
well, as she does, I suppose it’s natural.” 

“But not expedient,” he returned. “ Where’s the 
nurse ? ” 

“ She %vas here not two minutes before you came 
in, sir. Perhaps she’s gone down to get something.” 

Mr. Stephen rang the bell, and the nurse was heard 
puffing up in answer. She was sure to puff wh^n 
going upstairs, however slow her pace might be. 

“Mrs. Pepperfly, how’s this? You have allowed 
your charge to talk too much.” 

“ Well, sir, and she will talk,” was Mrs. Pepperfly ’s 
answer, nearly the same as the one given by J udith. 
“ She’s all right, sir ; a little hot maj^'be to-night ; but 
it's no harm : she’s too young and healthy for harm 
to come anigh her, through a bit of talking.” 

“i’ll not have her talk until she is stronger,” said 
Mr. Stephen. “Youmsist stop it. I must send her 
in a composing-draught now, as I did last night.” 

Mr. Stephen Grey gave Mr. Carlton more grace 
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than most busy medical gentlemen would have given 
— waiting' for him until a quarter past seven. He left 
then. After his departure, Judith went in home ; her 
face was paining her very much ; and Mrs. Pepperiiy 
stopped on guard. Scarcely had Judith gone when 
Mrs. Crane called to her from the next room. 

“Judith. C^me here, Judith. I want you.” 

“ Now, mum, you are not to talk,” cried Mrs. 
Pepperfly, hastening in. “Mr. Stephen have been a- 
biowing of me up like anything, for sulfering it. He 
as^ood as said it was my fault.” 

Mrs. Crane laughed ; laughed out merrily, the 
nurse’s tone was so resentfully serious. “Oh, well, 
ni be good,” she said, “But I do want to speak 
to Judith for a minute. Is she not there? ” 

“No, mum, she’s gone in home — and Mr. Stephen 
had better have blown her up instead of me ; for I’m 
sure it’s to her you talk. Settle yourself just for a 
wink or two of sleep, there’s a dear lady.” 

About eight o’clock the nurse ■was called down to 
supper, it was her usual hour for taking it, and she 
had been exceedingly wrathful the previous night at 
its having been delayed; the wrath perhaps causing 
the widow to get it ready punctually on this. Almost 
immediately afterwards Mr. Carlton arrived. He had 
w^tlked from the Rise, he said to Mrs. Gould, who 
opened the door to him, and was sorry Mr. Stephen 
Grey had gone. The truth was, Mr. Carlton need not 
have missed the appointment, but he had lingered at 
Captain Chesney’s. In Laura’s society the time seemed 
to have wings. Mrs. Gould attended him upstairs, 
for he said he would see the patient, and then she 
went down again. 

Mr. Carlton had not been talking with the invalid 
many minutes when a ring at the bell %vas heard, and 
somebody ascended the stairs. The surgeon went into 
the sitting-room, thinking it might possibly Mr. 
Stephen Grey. It was, however, Mrs. I^pperfly. 
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It's the draught, please, sir,” said she. 

“ Draught ?” he repeated, taking a small bottle 
from her hand, “What draught? One that Mr. 
Stephen Grey has sent in ? ” 

“Yes, sir, the sleeping-draught. He said she was 
excited to-night through talking, and must take one.” 

Mr. Carlton undid the paper, took out the cork, 
and smelt it. “ How strongly it siiiells of oil of 
almonds 1 ” he exclaimed. 

“ Do it, sir ? ” 

“Do it I why, can’t you smell it yourself ?” Ae 
returned. And once more taking out the cork, ti'hich 
he had replaced, he held the phial towards her. 

“Yes, sir; but I have got a cold. And when I 
does have them colds upon me, my nose ain't worth 
a rush.” 

The surgeon was still occupied with the draught, 
smelling- it. Then he tasted it, just putting his finger 
to the liquid, and that to his tongue. 

“Extraordinary!” he remarked, in an undertone. 
“Why should Grey be giving her this? Here, take 
possession of it, nurse,” he added. “ It is to be given 
the last thing.” 

He returned to the bedroom as he spoke, and Mrs. 
Pepperfiy placed the phial on the chiffonier, where 
other medicine bottles were arrayed. Then she pi^t 
her head inside the bedchamber. Mr. Carlton was 
standing talking to the sick lady. 

“ Do you want anything, please, ma’am ? ” 

“Nothing at present,” replied Mrs. Crane. “You 
can go down.” 

The nurse did as she was bid, and not long after- 
wards Mr. Carlton said good-night to Mrs. Crane, 
and passed through the sitting-room to take his de- 
parture. As he went out on the landing to descend 
the stairs, he saw what he thought was a face, leaning 
against the wall by the bedroom door and staring- at 
him ; "’a mam’s face with thick black whiskers ; a 
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strange face, looking stern, white, and cold in tfie 
moonlight. Mr. Carlton was of remarkably strong 
nerve — a bold, fearless man ; but the impression this 
made upon him was so great, that for once in his life 
he wfts startled. 

“Who and what are you?” he whispered, his voice 
insensibly assj^ming a tone of awe, of shuddering 
terror : for in good truth that face did not look like 
any earthly one that Mr. Carlton had ever in his life 
seen. 

•There was no reply ; there was neither movement 
nor sound. Uncertain whether the moonlight was not 
playing him some fantastic trick, the surgeon strode 
back to the sitting-room, brought out the solitary 
candle and threw its rays around. 

Not a soul was there; neither man nor woman, 
neither ghost nor spirit. And yet Mr. Carlton felt 
certain that a face had been there. An unaccountable 
feeling, vague superstition mixed with real fear, came 
over him and shook him as he stood ; and yet I say 
he was by nature a fearless man, and perhaps this was 
the first time in his remembrance that such terror had 
assailed him. He threw the light around the landing ; 
he threw it down the stairs ; there was no upper 
storey ; but nothing was to be seen, and all was silent 
£Wid still. Carrying the light still, he went into the 
bedroom by the door on the landing and cast its rays 
there. Mrs. Crane glanced up from the bed in 
surprise. 

“ Were you looking for anything? ’* she asked. 

“ Nothing particular. Good-night.” 

He went straight on to the sitting-room through 
the intervening door, glancing around him still into 
every nook and corner, and put the candle back on 
the mantelpiece whence he had taken it — for Mrs. 
Crane rather liked lying in the dark. Then he wiped 
his hot face and descended the stairs, willing to 
c persuade himself that he had been mist^en. 
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think I must be a fool,” he muttered. What 
has come over me to-night? Is the house haunted ? ” 
Soon, all too soon, ere ten o’clock had struck, the 
house ‘was haunted. Haunted by a presence that had 
no business there — Death. « 


CHAPTER VIL ' 

THE COMPOSING-DRAUGHT. 

It was Mrs. Gould who ran to open the door for 
Mr. Carlton on his departure. He spoke with her 
a minute or two, and then went out, she returning 
to the kitchen and the society of Mrs. Pepperfly. 

It may strike the reader that all these details have 
been given at some length ; but, as was afterwards 
found, every little event of that iil-starred night bore 
its own signiJicance. 

Mrs*, Gould and the nurse resumed their gossip, 
and were plunged full tide into it, the former leaning 
back in her chair at her ease before the supper-table, 
on which stood a suspicious-looking green bottle, its 
contents white, of which both ladies, if the truth may 
be told, had been partaking. The latter rose from 
her seat and was bending over the fire, stirring soii^e- 
thing in a saucepan, when there came a loud, 
sharp rap at the kitchen window. Both started and 
screamed : the widow clapped her glass and teaspoon 
down on the table, and Mrs. Peppe.rfl3r nearly dropped 
the candle into the saucepan. Altliough they knew, 
had they taken a moment’s leisure to reflect, that the 
knock came from Judith, who frequently took that 
mode of making her visit known on coming* hi from 
the other house, it considerably startled them. 

Judith it was. And she laughed at them as she 
stepped insieje th epassage from the yard, ard entered 
the kitchen. , 
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“What a simpleton you be, Judy, to come frig-hten- 
ing folks* in that fashion ! ” cried the widow irascibly. 
“ One would think 3-00 were a child. Can’t you come 
into Llie house quiet and decent ? ’’ 

“it was as- good as a play to see the start you 
two gave,” crie^ Judith. *• face is bad, and I am 
going CO bed,” she added, changing her tone, “^but 
I thought I’d step in first and see if I could do any- 
thing- more for Mrs. Crane. I suppose she’s not 
askep ? ” 

“ She’s not asleep yet, for Mr. Carlton’s but just 
gone. You can go up and ask her.” 

it ivas Nurse Pepperfly who spoke : the widow 
was resentful yet. Mrs. Pepperfly’ regarded Judith 
with complaisance, for she look a great deal of care 
and trouble off her hands, which must otherwise have 
•fallen to the nurse’s exclusive share. 

Judith proceeded upstairs. She felt very tired, for 
she had been up all Friday and Saturday nights, and 
thoug'h she had gone to bed on Sunday night, she 
bad slept but little, owing to the pain in her face. 
She was subject to this pain, feeling it whenever she 
took the slightest cold. 

“ Is that you, Judith ? ” cried Mrs. Crane. How 
is your face-ache now ? ” 

“The pain’s getting easier, ma’am,” was Judith’s 
answer. “ Mr. Stephen Grey said it would, now 
the swelling had come on. I stepped in to ask 
whether I can do anything more for you to-night ? ” 
“No, thank you, there’s nothing more to be done. 
I suppose the nurse won’t be long before she brings 
up the gruel. You can tell her I am ready for it as 
you go down. You will be glad to get to bed, Judith/’ 
“ Well, ma’am, I shall, and that’s the truth. To 
lie tossing about with pain, as 1 did last night, tires 
one more than sitting up.” , ^ 

“ And the two previous nights you wem sittin.g ur/, 
I don’t forget it, Judith, if you do.” 
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“Oh, ma’am, that’s nothing. It’s a mercy that you 
have not required more sitting- up than that. Many 
do require it,” 

“ I ! ” returned Mrs. Crane in a hearty tone^ “ I 
don’t believe I required it at all. I am as well as 
I possibly can be. Mr. Carlton has just said so. I 
should like to get up to-morrow, Judith.” 

Judith shook her head, and said something about 
the danger of being “ too venturesome,” “ You’ll get 
about all the surer, ma’am, for being quiet for another 
day or two,” ^ 

At that moment, in came Mrs. Pepperfly ; a flaring 
candle in one hand, and a tray with a basin of gruel 
on it in the other, Judith, generally suspicious of 
Mrs. Pepperfly, went close and glanced attentively into 
the basin, lest that lady should have seasoned it with 
a few drops of tallow in the ascent. The light shone 
full on Judith’s swollen face, swollen on both sides, 
and Mrs. Crane burst into a fit of laughter. 

“I can’t help it,” she said, as they turned to her 
in amazement. “ It is your face that I am laughing 
at, Judith. It looks like the moon at the full ; the 
cheeks are so round.” 

“Oh, ma’am, I don’t mind the look, so that I am 
easy. The swelling will soon go down again.” ^ 

Judith wished her good-night and departed. Nurse 
Pepperfly arranged the basin of gruel conveniently on 
the bed, and stood by while it was eaten. 

“And now for my composing-draught,” said Mrs. 
Crane. 

“ I can’t gh^e you that yet, mum,” dissented the 
nurse. “ The idea of jmur taking it right atop of the 
gruel ! ” 

“ I don’t suppose it would hurt. It came, didn’t it ? ” 

“It came while Mr. Carlton was here, mum. It 
wa^hat what I brought up, and Mr. Carlton he tasted 
of it. Just^iike them doctors ! they are sure to put 
their tongues to each other’s medicines.” 
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“ Mr. Carlton’s going- to meet Mr. Stephen Grey 
here at t^n to-morrow,” she observed. “And then I 
shall be under his charge exclusively." 

“ I heerd sorae’at on it, mum,” was Mrs. Pepperfly’s 
answer. 

She turned to busy herself about the room, making 
the night s rran|^ements with Mrs. Gould, who came 
up to assist her. By the aid of blankets, a bed had 
been extemporised for herself on the sofa in the sitting- 
room, and there she slept, the door between the two 
rooms being left open that the patient might be still 
under her supervision. Mrs. Pepperfly had really been 
on her good behaviour hitherto ; afraid, perhaps, to 
run counter to the strict mandate of Mr. Stephen Grey, 
given to her on entering. 

About half-past nine or a quarter to ten, when Mrs. 
Crane had been made comfortable for the night, the 
nurse pronounced it time for the composing-draught. 

“Just light me to get it, will you?” she asked of 
Mrs. Gould, who happened to have the candle in her 
hand. And they went into the sitting-room. 

The bottle was on the chiffonier where the nurse 
herself had placed it. She took it to the side of 
the bed. 

“ Ready, mum ? ” 

* Quite,” said Mrs. Crane. 

She, the nurse, poured the contents into a large 
wine glass, and Mrs. Crane drank them down, but 
not before she had made some remark about cherry pie. 

“ How it do smell ! ” cried Mrs. Gould, in a whisper, 
as she stood by with the candle. 

“ Mr. Carlton said it did,” was the nurse’s answer- 
ing whisper. “ Them doctors’ noses be quick.” 

“It don’t want much quickness to smell this,” 
sniffed the landlady. 

“ It was just at the moment as I’d took my drop 
short, and you know ” » ** 

An awful cry ; bringing- the nurse's c&lafession to a 
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"standstill ; an awful cry of alarm and .'ig-ony. But 
whether it came from Mrs- Crane on the bed, or ^Mrs. 
Gould by her side, or from both, Nurse Pepf^erfl}-' was 
too much startled to kno^v. 

Oh, then was commotion in the C’hamber ! f Whal 
was amiss with their patient ? Was it a fainting--fil ? 
— was it a convulsion ? — or was it def^h ? Was it tlie 
decree of God that was taking- her from the world ? 
or had some fatal drug- been given to her in error ? 

There is no mistaking death by those accustomed 
to the sight ; and Mrs, Pepperfly, more thoroughly 
sobered in brain than she often was, wrung- her hands 
wildly. 

“ it’s death I ” she exclaimed to the landlady, “As 
sure as you and me’s standing iipright here, it’s 
death, and she is gone ! That physic must lia\^e been 
poisoned ; and perhaps they’ll try us both for giving 
It to her, and hang us after it.” 

With a hullabaloo that might have been heard over 
the way, Mrs. Gould tore doxvn the stairs. She was 
nearly out of her senses just then, scared out of them 
with consternation and terror. Partly at the event 
just happened, partly at the nurse’s remark as to 
possible consequences to themselves, was she terrified. 
She burst out at the front door, left it open, and ran 
panting- up the street, some confused notion in lier 
mind of fetching Mr. Grey. Before she gained his 
house, however, she encountered Mr. Carlton, 

Without a -word of explanation, for she was loo 
breathless and bewildered to give it, she seized his 
arm, turned to run back again, and to puli him with 
her. Mr. Carlton did not relish so summary a mode 
of proceeding. 

“ Stop 1 ” he exclaimed, “ stop ! What means this ? 
What’s the matter ? ” 

“ She’s dead I ” shrieked Mrs. Gould. ‘ ‘ She is lying 
dea<f'aad st^rk upon her bed.” 

“ W'ho is dead ? ” repeated Mr. Carlton. 
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Our lodger. The lach' you came to see this ^even- 
ing— Mrs. Crane. The blessed breath have just gone 
out of lier.” 

Almost -with the first word of explanation Mr. Carlton 
shoot her arm away and darted off towards the house, 
she following- in. his wake. He disappeared within 
it ; and just at the moment the Re^'-eread William 
Lycett passed, the curate of St. Mark’s Chis.f’ch. Mrs. 
Gould seized his arm as she had previousiv seized that 
of Mr. Carlton’s, sobbed forth some confused words, 
aiid took him up the stairs. 

The nurse was standing- at the foot of the bed, her 
eyes round with alarm ; and Mr. Carltor# had thrown 
down the bed-clothes and placed his eai' close to the 
heart that lay there. He ielt the dawp forehead, he 
touched one of the bands. 

“This is awful!” lie exciaimed, turning round his 
pale face. “ I lefr her well little more than an hour 
ago.” 

“Is she dead? ” askod Mr. Lycett. 

“She is dead,” replied the surgeon. “What had 
you been giving her?” he demanded of Mrs. Pepper- 
fly, his tone becoiaing stern and sharp. 

it was the first indication of the consequences to 
l^em, and Mrs. Pepperfly replied meekly, her aproc 
held to her lips : 

“ Sir, I give her her gruel, and after that I give hei 
her draught. It’s of no good denying of it.” 

“That draught!” repealed Mr, Carlton to himsei: 
in a low tone of reproach. Not so low, however 
but Mr. Lycett caught the words. I was wrong no' 
to take it away v/ith me.” 

“Has she died from poison ? ” whispered Mr. Lycett 

“From poison— as I believe. What else can sh* 

have died from ? ” 

Mr. Carlton, as he spoke, had his head bejigt ove 
the mouth of the dead, inhaling thee breath j or, rather 
the odour where the breath had oi 5 !.ce b^en. 
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*^You are not acquainted with the properties of 
drugs as may be gathered from their smell, I presume, 
Mr. Lycett, or else ” 

“Pardon me,” was the interruption, “I am quite 
well acquainted %vith them. My father is a surgeon, 
and half my boyhood was spent in the surgery.” 

“Then just put your nose here an^ tell me what 
you find.” 

The clergyman did as desired ; but he drew back 
his face instantly. 

“Prussic acid.” he said in a whisper; and Mr. 
Carlton gave a grave nod of assent. He turned to 
Mrs. Pepperfly. 

“What do you say she had been taking? Gruel? 
and the draught ? The gruel first, of course ? ” 

“ In course, sir. She took that soon after you left. 
There’s the basin, by token, never took down again.” 

Mr. Carlton laid hold of the basin pointed out to 
him. A little gruel remained in it still, which he smell 
and tasted. 

“There’s nothing wrong here,” he observed. 

“And her draught, sir, we gave her some time after, 
three-quarters of an hour, maybe. Not a minute had 
she took it when — I shan’t overget the fright for a 
year to come — she was gone.” 

“ A year ! ” echoed Mrs. Gould from the docTf, 
where she had stood trembling and sobbing, her head 
just pushed into the chamber. “I shan’t overget it 
for my whole life.” 

“Where is the bottle?” inquired Mr. Carlton. 

“The bottle!” repeated the nurse. “Where now 
did I put it ? Oh, it’s behind you, sir. There, on the 
little table by the bed’s head.” 

The bottle which had contained the draught lay 
here, the cork in. Mr. Carlton took out the cork, 
smelt it, recorked it, and laid it on the table, an angry 
scowf'oa his K.ce. 

“ Do you sfnell anything wrong? ” asked Mr. Lycett. 
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For answer the surgeon handed him the phial, and 
Mr. Lycett removed the cork for one moment, and put 
it in again. It was quite sufficient. 

“ "^Vhere did the draught come from ? ” inquired the 
curate. But the next moment his eyes fell on the 
label, and he saw it had come from the surgery of 
the Messrs. G?ey. 

Mr. Carlton replaced the phial from whence he had 
taken it, and looked at the landlady. “Mrs. Gould, 

I jjhink you had better go up and ask Mr. Stephen 
Grey to step here.” 

Glad to be away from the death-chamber, yet afraid 
to stay by herself alone, the woman was not sorry to 
be sent upon the errand. The streets under the bright 
moon were as light as day, and she discerned Mr. John 
Grey standing at his own door long before she reached 
him. The sight seemed to give an impetus to her 
speed and her excitement, and she broke into sobs 
again as she made a dash at him. 

“Oh, sir ! this will kill some of us.” 

“What will kill some of us, Mrs. Gould? Our 
nerves ? ” 

“Where’s Mr. Stephen, sir? Oh, sir, she’s dead! 
And it is that draught which Mr. Stephen sent down 
hp-night that has killed her.” 

“Who is dead?” returned Mr. Grey, in wonder- 
ment. “ What draught ? What are you talking of? ” 

“The lady Mr. Stephen is attending at my ho«se, 
sir. He sent her a sleeping-draught to-night, and 
there must have been poison in it, for she died the 
minute she had swallowed it. I mean the young lady, 
Mrs. Crane, sir,” she added, perceiving that Mr. Grey 
appeared not to understand her. 

“ Dead ! ” he uttered. 

“ Stone dead, sir. Mr. Carlton said I had better 
come up for Mr. Stephen Grey. He’s there wi|:h Mr. 
Lycett.” 

Mr. Grey closed his own door an^ entered his 
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brother's hcase. Frederick Grey was cooiiag across 
the hail. 

" “ Is youv father in, Frederick? ” 

“ No. 1 don't suppose he'il be long'. I don’c kno'.ir 
where he’s gone though. Uncle JohUs we bad a 
letter from mamma this evening. ” 

“Did he make up a draiig-ht to-i/.ghL for Mrs. 
Crane, do you know ?” con iinue<i l\ir. Giey, passing 
unnoticed his nephew's gTatultoiis infornralion. 

“¥es, I know he did, for i ivas in the surgery at the 
time. A composiug’-draiight. Why? It was sent.” 

‘^Why, it have just killed her, Master Fiederick,” 
put in Mrs. Gould. “It were prusr.ic acid, they saj’, 
and no composing-draughi at ail.” 

“What thundering nonsense 2 echoed the boy, 
who appeared to have caught onl}' the latter words. 

“ Nonsense, is it, sir? ” sobbed the widow, “ She’s 
dead.” 

Frederick Gre}^ glanced quickly ut his uncle, as if 
for confirmation or the contraty. 

“ I am going down there, Frederick. Mrs. Gould 
says she is dead. As soon as your father comes in, 
ask him to follow me. ” 

The lad stood looking afcer them as they went down 
the street, his brain busy. At that moment he sa}v 
their assistant, Mr. Whittaker, approacliing from the 
opposite side of the street. Frederick Gr^- took his 
cap from the hall where it was hanging, and went out 
to meet him. 

“Mr, Whittaker, they are saying the new patient, 
Mrs. Crane, is dead. Do you believe it?” 

“ Rubbish,” retorted Mr. Whittaker. “ Mr. Stephen 
told me to-night she was as good as well. Who 
says it ? ” 

“Mother Gould. She has been up liere to fetch 
UncIe^John, and he has left word that papa is to 
follow soon. <Tell him, will you ? ” 

He vaulted ^off ere he had well finished soeakinc-. 
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caught up Mrs*. Gould at her own door, and ran .Up- 
stairs aftej: his uade. Mr. Grey had already entered 
the chamber of Mrs. Crane. He first satisfied himseh 
tliat she was really dead, and then began to search out 
the particulars. Mr. Carlton directed his attention to 
the bottle. 

“Mr. Grey,” tie said, “you know how chary we 
medical fraternity are of bringing an accusation or 
casting blame on one another ; but I do fear some most 
unfortunate error has been committed. The phial has 
undoubtedly contained prussic acid in some state, and 
it appears only too certain that it is prussic acid she 
has died from.” 

“The phial has certainly had prussic acid in it,” 
returned Mr. Grey ; “ but it is impossible that it can 
have been sent by my brother.” 

“ He may not have made it up himself,” returned 
Mr. Carlton. “Is the writing his? * Composing- 
draught to be taken the last thing. Mrs. Crane. ’ ” 

“That is his, and ! believe he made up the draught 
himself. But as to his having put prussic acid in it, 

I feel sure he did not.” • 

‘ ‘ i was here when it came, and I detected the smell 
at once,” said Mr. Carlton. “ At the first moment f. 
thought it was oil of almonds ; the nest I felt sure it 
was prussic acid. Not that I suspected for an instant 
there %vas sufficient to destroy life, the slightest modicum 
of a drop, perhaps,* though why Mr, Stephen Grey 
should have put it in I did not understand. Now £ 
cannot tell you why it was, but I could not get that 
smell out of my head. I think it may have been from 
reading- that case of fatal error in the Lancet last 
week. You know what I mean ? ” 

Mr. Grey nodded. 

And before I left I told Mrs. Crane not to take 
the draught unless she heard from Mr. Stephen Grey 
again. As I went home i called at you house; but 
Mr. Stephen was not at home. I intended just to 
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mention the smell to him. Had he said it was all 
right, there was an end of apprehension ; but mistakes 
have been so frequent of late as to put medical men 
on their guard.” 

“True,” assented Mr. Grey. 

“ I have but a word to finish,” continued Mr. 
Carlton. “ When I found I could not^ee Mr. Stephen 
Grey, I went home, made up a composing-draught, 
and was coming out with it when an urgent message 
came for me to see a patient. It lay in my way here, 
and I was as quick as could be, but — as you see-(unot 
sufficiently so.” 

Mr. Carlton slightly pointed to the bed as he con- 
cluded. Frederick Grey, who had stood by, listening 
eagerly, suddenly stepped up to him. 

“ Have you that draught with you, sir?” 

“Of course I have,” replied Mr. Carlton. But he 
did not seem pleased with the lad’s tones, so un- 
accountably abrupt and haughty. “ Here it is,” he 
added, taking it from his pocket. “ You will find no 
prussic acid in that.” 

Frederick Grey received the small bottle in his hand, 
uncorked it, smelt it, and tasted it, just as Mr. Carlton 
had done by the fatal one. Doctors, as Mrs. Pepper- 
fly remarked, like to put their tongues to physic ; 
and Frederick had possibly caught the habit, for^rhe 
was already being initiated into the mysteries of the 
profession, under bis uncle and father. 

“No, there’s no prussic acid in that,” said he. 
“Neither was there in the draught made up by my 
father, I stood by him the whole of the time and 
w'atched him mix it.” 

They were interrupted by Mr. Stephen Grey. To 
describe his grief and consternation when he saw the 
dead, would be impossible, Mr. Whittaker had given 
him the message, had told him Mrs. Gould had been to 
them with a tale that the lady was dead ; but Mr. 
Stephen, w^b knew of old Mrs. Gould and her fears, 
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had set it down in his own mind that the lady h^d 
only fainted. Mr. Stephen heard the details with 
astonishment. They were unaccountable ; but he 
warmly repudiated the suspicion as to the error having* 
been made by himself. 

“The thing appears to be perfectly unexplainable,” 
exclaimed Mr. Lycett. 

Stephen Gre^y laid his hand lightly on the bro\v of 
the corpse. “I declare,” said he, in an earnest, 
solemn tone, “ in the presence of what remains of this 
poor young lady ; nay, I declare it in a more solemn 
pi^sence — that of God, who now hears me — that there 
was no prussic acid, or any other poison whatever, in 
the sleeping-draught I sent here this night. Some 
foul play has been at work ; or else some most grievous 
and unaccountable mischance has been unwittingly 
committed. Mr. Carlton, we must do our best to 
fathom this. You will aid me in it?” 

Mr. Carlton did not hear the words. He had fallen 
into a reverie. Perhaps he was trying to account for 
the events of that night. His thoughts at that moment 
were not so much given to the unhappy dead, as to 
the face he had seen, or thought he had seen, upon 
the staircase landing earlier in the evening. That the 
face was none of his own fancy’s conjuring up-^that it 
was not an appearance from the world of spirits, but 
5 ne belonging to a living, breathing person, he felt in 
his judgment convinced. Did he connect that face 
with the dark deed which had followed? It cannot 
at present be told ; but it is certain that Mr. Carlton 
did attach a dread fear, not the less strong for its 
being vague and undefined, to that shadowy face. 

Vague indeed ! More than once he caught himself 
fancying— nay, almost wishing — that it was but a 
supernatural appearance from the other world. 
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CHAPTER VI I L 

TH3 COBWEBDED JAR. ‘ 

What was now to be done? How were they -to set 
about fathoming — ns Mr. Stephen Grey suggested — 
this dreadful business? It was so shrou^Ied in mystery! 
The poor form, cairn and still now, lay upon the 
bed, and the wondering gentlemen stood around it. 
Medical men come in contact with strange phases of 
human life, as eithibiled in man’s passage from 4he 
cradle to the grave, but this little knot of the brethren 
could only nckno\rIedge to themselves, that of all 
strange occurrences which had ever passed under their 
notice, this one appeared to be about the strang*est. 

Mr. Carlton suddenly left his place from the far 
side of the bed, held the doc'j open, and motioned the 
two women from the room. He then in like manner 
motioned young Frederick Grey. But the boy, who 
was standing against the wall, close to it, did not stir 
in answer. 

“ I’d rather stay in, Mr. Carlton,” he fearlessly 
said. Is there any reason why I may not? ” 

Mr. Carlton hesitated. The woi'ds of the boy, 
spoken out so boldly, had caused the three g-entle- 
men near the bed to look round. Mr. Carltdi 
evidently did wish him to be outside the room, but 
he as evidently did not see his way quite clear to 
get him there. 

Is be discreet?” he asked, looking to the two 
brothers for an answer. 

“Peifectly so,” replied Mr. John Grey, who did 
not himself see any reason why his nephe^v should be 
expelled. 

Mr. Carlton clo.sed the door and returned to the 
group. “Mr. Stephen Gre}?^ has suggested.a doubt of 
foul pkay,” he^begati ; “ but is it possible that there 
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can be any feasible, grounds for it? I ask, gentlemei'^, 
because you are all better acquainted with these, two 

women t»lian I am. If either, or both of them 

“Goodness, man I” interrupted Mr. Stephen Grey, 
in his, impulsive fashion, “you can’t suppose I suspect 
Mother Pepperfly or the old -widow ! Pepperfly has 
her besetting sin, drink ; and the widow is a foolish, 
timorous body*; but they’d no more commit murder 
than you or I would commit it. What could you be 
thinking- of, Mr. Carlton ? ” 

Pardon me,” rejoined Mr. Carlton; “I merely 
drew the conclusion from your own remark. I’m sure 
I have no cause to cast a doubt on them, but there 
has been no one else about the lady.” 

“If I understood Mr. Stephen Grey aright, he did 
not intend to cast suspicion upon any one,” interposed 
BIr. Lycett. “ His remark arose simply from the want 
of being* able to account for the mystery.” 

“Precisely so,” assented Stephen Grey. “If my 
thoughts had a bent one way more than another, it 
v^as \vhether the medicine could have been ex- 
changed or tampered with between my house and 
this.” 

“ It is not likely,” said Mr. Grey. Dick carries 
out his medicines in a covered basket. But another 
i 4 ea has suggested itself to me. Stephen, you have 
seen more of this unfortunate young lady than any 
one present ; I never set eyes on her until now, and 
I dare say }’ou, Lycett, can say the same. Mr. 
Carlton has seen her once only — — ” 

“Twice,” interrupted Mr. Carlton. “Last night 
and this. I should not have come down to-ntght 
had I known the hour fixed for my meeting Mr. 
Stephen Grey here had so long passed. But I was 
with patients on the Rise, and the time slipped by 
unheeded.” * 

“At any rate you have not seen much her,” 
rejoined Mr. John Grey. “My broth^ Stephen has, 
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comparatively speaking ; and what I was about to ask 
him ivas this : whether it is at all probable that she 
herself added the poison to the draught. Was she in 
' low spirits, Stephen ? ” 

“Not in the least,” returned Stephen Grey. “ She 
has been as gay and cheerful as a person can be. 
Besides, she could not have added anything to the 
draug'ht without being seen by the nurse ; and we have 
her testimony that it was in her possession in the other 
room until the moment when she administered it. ” 

“Another thing,” observed Mr. Carlton; “if t^e 
poison was added to the draught after it came here, 
how could it have smelt of it on its arrival ? ” 

‘ ‘ There lies the g-reatest enigma of all — why the 
draught should smell of poison when it got here,” 
cried Stephen Grey. 

“ Nay,” dissented his brother ; “ there’s no wonder 
at its smelling of poison if the poison was in it ; the 
mystery is, how and where it got into it. In my 
opinion, setting aside her tragical end, there is a great 
deal of mystery in the affair altogether. Who was 
she ? Where did she come from ? Why did she come 
here, a stranger to the place and to everybody in it ? 
And what a young thing she appears to be ! ” 

She did indeed look young. A fair, pale, sweet 
face, lying there with its golden-brown hair falling: 
around it. In the alarm of the first moment Mr;^ 
Pepperfly had snatched off the cap, and the hair fell 
down. Her mouth was open, and the pretty pearly 
teeth were visible. They sighed as they looked upon 
her. 

“ May her soul have found its rest ! ” murmured the 
clergyman, bending over her for a moment ere they 
took their departure. 

Mr. Carlton lingered behind the rest. He visited 
'her box with his own hands, the nui-se lighting him, 
but it frontained no clue whatever as to who she was. 
Nothing but <|iothes were in it ; not a card, not a 
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scrap of paper, not a letter ; nothing" was there to 
solve the riddle. 

“Was this one trunk all she brought ?” he asked. 

“AH, sir,” replied Mi-s. Pepperfly. “There’s her 
work-;jbox a-standing on the drawers there, by the 
bed’s head.” 

The surgeon turned to the work-box, and examined 
it searchingiy find thoroughly, as he had the trunk. 
Its contents consisted of cotton, needles, and such 
like accessories ^ to work. There was a piece of em- 
br«idery in a midway stage ; there was a baby’s little 
cambric night-cap just begun ; and there were a few 
paper patterns. Nothing whatever that could throw 
any light upon herself or her previous history. Her 
pocket — a loose pocket which Mrs. Pepperfly drew 
from under the pillow, where the invalid had kept it 
— contained a purse alone — nothing else; and in the 
purse there was not much money. Her keys lay on 
the drawers. 

Mr. Carlton locked both the work-box and the 
trunk, and sealed them with his own seal. “ I don’t 
know much about the routine of these affairs,” he 
observed, “but it is right, I suppose, to make all safe 
until the police come — they can break my seals if 
they will.” 

% Barely had he spoken when a policemhn appeared 
upon the scene. The news had travelled to the station, 
and the sergeant himself had come down. He w^as 
a big man, with round red cheeks. He listened in 
silence to the details, which were given him partly 
by Mr. Carlton, partly by the nurse, and took pos- 
session of the basin that had contained the gruel, and 
the bottle. 

Next he laid hold of the candle and began to peer 
about the two rooms, for what purpose, or how it 
could at all help the inquiry, he alone knew. He^ 
carried the candle out in the landing and examined 
that, gaaing up at the walls, raising ^is face to the 
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\wndo\v, thruug-h ’.vhich the mooolig-hr shone so 
brightly in. 

“ Is that a door ? ” he suddenly asked. 

Without %yailiug- for a reply, he strode to the 
opposite end of the landing- to the window, and pulled 
a door open. The walls had been grained to imitate 
gray marble, and this door w'as grained also. It 
looked like part of the -^vall, and it bpeueci -with a 
key only. It was that key wliich had attracted the 
keen sight of the sergeant. 

It’s only a closet for brooms and the slop-pwl, 
sir,” spoke up Mrs. Gould, who was shivering timidly 
on the top stairs, holding' on by the balustrade. 

Even so. It was a very innocent closet, contain- 
ing only a pai! and a couple of brooms. The officer 
satisfied himself on that point, and closed the door 
again ; but Mr. Carlton, who had not previously 
known any closet w'as there, immediately saw that 
it might have afforded a temporary hiding-place for 
the owner of that face he had seen so close to it 
earlier in the evening — if indeed that face had not 
been a myth of his own imagination. 

Mr. Carlton could do nothing more, and he took 
his departure, the face all too present to him as he 
walked through the moonlit streets. It may be asked 
why he did not speak of it to the police — why he ha^ 
not spoken of it to the gentlemen who had been 
gathered with him round the death-bed. But of what 
was he to speak ? That he thought he saw a slrange- 
looking face, a face half ghostly, half human ; a face 
which had jet black whiskers on its cheeks ; that he 
had thought he saw^ this on the staircase in the moon- 
beams, and that when he brought out the candle and 
threw its raj's around, nothing was to be seen? It 
could not, if it belonged to a human, walking being, 
have had time to get down the stairs unseen ,* that 
was impossible ; and he had satisfied himself that it 
had taken# refuge in the bedroom. It is true 
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there was this closet, which he had not known of, 
b’lt he did not believe it could have gone in there 
aj,id closed the door before he was out with the tight. 
Had he*'jpoken of this, nine persons out of ten would 
have answered him — it was nothing but your own 
Im'- .^nation. 

^ And^he was not sure that it was not his imaguia- 
•:ior , When had descended the stairs after seeing 
ir^ he put the question in a careless sort of way to 
ihe landlady, as she came from the kitchen and Mrs. 
Pepperfly’s society to open the door for him — %vas any 
stfange man on the staircase or in the house? — and 
Mrs- Gould had answered, with some inward indigna- 
tion, that there was no man at all in the house, or 
likely to be in it. Beyond that, Mr. Carlton had not 
spoken of the circumstance. 

He went straight on to his home through the mooii* 
Ht stieets, and soon afterwards retired to rest, or 
rather to bed, for rest he did not get. That shadowy 
face haunted him in the strangest manner ; he could 
get no sleep for it, but lay tossing and turning until 
morning light ; and then, when he did get to sleep, he 
saw it in his dreams. 

But we must go back to an earlier hour of the 
evening, and to the Messrs. Grey. On leaving Mrs. 
Gould’s house they parted with Mr. Lycett at the door, 
i%r their road lay in the opposite direction to his, and 
Mr. John Gi'ey passed his arm through his brother’s 
as they went up the street, young Frederick walking 
by their side. 

This is a most unfortunate event,” began Mr. 

John. 

“ Jl is to the full as mpterious as it is unfortun- 
ate,” was the reply of his brother. “ Prussic add 
get into my composing-draught ! The thing is an 
impossibility.” ^ ^ 

“ I wonder whether prussic acid had been mixed 
with the draught, or whether the draught ba;# been 
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ppured out and prussic acid substituted?” cried 
F rederick. 

“Don’t talk in that senseless way, Frederick,” re- 
buked Mr. Stephen. “ Who would pour medicine out 
of a bottle and substitute prussic acid ? ” 

“Weil, papa, it is pretty sure that she took prussic 
acid : so it must have been given to her in some 
way.” _ r 

“From the drain left in the phial, it is apparent 
that some drops were mixed with the draught, just 
sufficient to destroy life, and no more,” observed 
Mr. John. “Stephen,” he added, lowering his vofce, 
and speaking with hesitation, “ are you sure — pardon 
the question — but arc you sure you did not, in some 
unaccountable fit of absence, mix the poison with it 
yourself ? ” 

In good truth the affair, to Mr. John Grey, a man 
of sound practical sense, did appear most unaccount- 
able. He had turned it over in his mind in all its 
bearings as he stood by the bed at Mrs. Gould’s, and 
the only possible solution he could come to was, that 
the poison must have been inadvertently mixed with 
the draught when it was made up. And yet this 
appeared most unlikely, for he knew how correct his 
brother was. 

“ I have not mixed medicines for twenty years, 
John, to make a fatal mistake at last," was the reply 
of Stephen Grey. “No; the draught was carefully 
and properly mixed.” 

“I stood by and watched papa do it, Uncle John, 
and I am sure it was carefully mixed,” said Frederick, 
rather resenting his uncle’s doubt. “Do you think 
he could have taken down the jar of prussic acid from 
its corner in a fit of absence ? — why, he couldn’t reach 
it, you know, without the steps ; and they have not 
. been brought into the surgery to-day. Mr. Fisher 
saw him mix it too,” 

“ Mr. Fishej did ? ” 
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“Fisher’s seeing me happened in this wa}*,” inter- 
posed Mr. Stephen. “Upon leaving Mrs. Crane, 
soon after seven this evening, I saw Fisher at his 
door, and he made me go in. It was Mrs. Fisher’s 
birthday, and he had a bottle of champagne on the 
table, about to tap it. I helped them drink it, and 
then Fisher came out with me for a stroll, first of all 
turning into the surgery with me, and waiting while 
I mixed the draught for Mrs. Crane.” 

“And was the bottle given immediately to Dick? ” 

« “ Not immediately,” spoke Frederick; “it waited 
a short while on the counter while Dick finished his 
supper. But it never was lost sight of for one 
moment while it was there, as Mr. Whittaker can 
testify,” he added, as if in anticipation of what might 
be his uncle’s next question. “ Whittaker came in 
before papa had quite finished the mixture— that is, 
he was putting the paper round the bottle— and we 
neither of us, I or Whittaker, quitted the room until 
Dick had gone out with it.” 

“Well, it appears most incomprehensible,” ex- 
claimed Mr. John Grey. 

The first thing they did on entering was to question 
Dick. He slept at the top of Mr, John’s house, and 
they proceeded to his room, rousing Mr. Dick from 
«his slumbers ; a shock-headed gentleman of fourteen, 
who struggled up in bed, his eyes wild with surprise. 

“ Wake up, Dick,” said his master. 

“I am awake, sir,” responded Dick. “Be I 
wanted ? is there any physic to take out ? ” 

“No, nothing of that,” returned Mr. John. “I 
only want to ask you a question. Did you carry 
any medicine to Mrs. Gould’s to-night ? ” ^ 

“ I took some there, sir. A small bottle.” 

‘ ‘ Who gave it to you ? ” 

“ It were Master Frederick as gave it to me, si^. 
I took it down and give it to that there fat Pepperfly, 
for it were she that come to the door.»” 
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Did'you go straight there ? or did yoii loiter qr 
j'our way and put your basket down ? ” ^ 

“ I went straight there,” replied tiie boy earnestly. 
“ I never loitered once nor let go of the basket. Uo 
that Fepperfiy .say as I didn't take it, .sir ? — or that 
1 took it broke?” he added, believing- tliis unusiiai 
cross-questioning must bode some accu^F'itiou agaiasi 
himself. “ She’s a big story-teller, if she do.” 

“She has not said anything about you,” rctuined 
his master; “ I oxily want to know whether that little 
bottle of medicine w'as delivered at Mrs. Gould’s un* 
touched, in the same state that it was given to you.” 

“Yes, that it was, sir,” was the boy’s ready answer, 
and they could tell by his manner that he v;as speaking 
the truth. 

Telling him he might go to sleep again, they went 
down to the surgery. No one was in it then, and 
the gas was turned very low. Mr. Stephen turned it 
on, and brought in the steps from the recess outside, 
where they were kept. In a remote corner of the 
highest shelf was a glass jar, labelled “Hydrocyanic 
Acid ” ; he mounted the steps and reached it down. 

“See!” he exclaimed, “ actually cobwebs upon it, 
woven from the stopper to the jar, and the dust on 
it an inch thick ! that proves it has not been toxicbed 
for some time. Why, it must be six weeks at least ^ 
since we had occasion to use it.*’ 

It was the only preparation of prussic acid In their 
possession, of any sort, whether diluted or otherwise, 
and the seeing the jar in this state completely did 
away with the half doubt on John Grey’s mind touch- 
ing his brother — he saw that he could not .have used 
it. They leaned their elbows on the counter wliere 
the medicines were usually compounded, and talked 
together over the affair, unable to offer any conjecture 
of surmise which might tend to solve it. 

Thus ibsorbed they did not notice the movements 
of Frederick. Ife, ever restless, ever seekhis* to be in 
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action, as boys of that age are sure to be, laid hold 
of the white linen duster kept in the surgery/ and 
dusted well the glass containing the poison. John 
Grey caught sight of the feat just as it was accom- 
plishe*d. 

‘‘Oh, Frederick ! what have you done ? 

“Only take* off the dust and cobwebs, uncle,” 
answered the lad, wondering at the tone of alarm. 

“ Do you know,” cried John Grey, speaking sharply 
in|iis excitement, “that that meddling action of yours 
may cost your father his life? Or, at least, his 
reputation.” 

The crimson of emotion rushed violently into the 
face of Frederick. He made no answer. 

“ So long as that dust was on the jar, it was a sure 
proof that it had not been opened. Did you see. the 
cobwebs spun from the stopper to the jar? What 
could have afforded more certain evidence that the 
stopper had not been taken out? Those friendly 
cobwebs might have saved your father.” 

Frederick Grey felt as if a ball had come into his 
throat and was choking him ; as if it would take his 
whole life to atone for the imprudence of which he had 
been guilty. 

It is not likely they will suspect my father,” he 
exclaimed; “and as to accusing him — no, uncle, 
they will not do that.” 

“Whom will they accuse, think you? you or me? 
The medicine went out of this house, and was delivered 
imtampered with to Nurse Pepperfly, was administered 
mitampered with also to the patient, so far as we can 
learn or suspect. Mr. Carlton, a man in honourable 
practice, as we are, testifies that the draught did 
smell of prussic acid when the nurse put it into his 
hand ; he spoke of it at once, as the nurse proves. ■ 
To whom, Inen, w'ill people’s suspicions be directed 
but to him who made up the medicine? ■'You hav'b faith 
in your father and I have faith in my br-other that he 
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could not be, and was not, guilty of the careless 
error of putting poison in the sleeping-draught ; but 
that cobwebbed, dusty jar would have been proof that 
he had not, for those who have not faith in him. And 
now you have destroyed it ! Go home to bed, boy ! 
You have done enough mischief for one night.” 

A remorse, amounting to positive* agony, took 
possession of the lad for the imprudence he had 
committed. He did not reply; he was too completely 
subdued ; he only longed to be away from_ all ey^s, 
where he might indulge his sorrow and his repent- 
ance — xvhere he might consider the means, if there 
were any, of repairing his fault, and pray to God to 
turn away the evil. He wished his uncle good-night 
in a humble voice, and turned to his father. 

“ Good-night, and God bless you, my darling boy ! ” 
said Mr. Stephen warmly. “You did not do wrong 
intentionally. Be at ease ; I am conscious of my own 
innocence, and I can put my hearty faith in God to 
make it plain.” 

Frederick Gi'ey went home and threw himself on his 
bed, sobbing as if his heart would break, in spite of 
his sixteen years. There was nobody to whom he 
could turn for comfort. He was an only child, and 
his mother, whom he loved better than anything pn 
earth, was away in a foreign land, gone to it in 
search of health. 

Mr. John Grey and his brother remained in the 
surgery, and were joined by their assistant, Mr. 
Whittaker, who was a qualified surgeon. They talked 
the matter over with him, but no solution of it what- 
ever could be arrived at, 

“That the draught was given to the boy as Mr. 
Stephen left it, I and Frederick can both testify,” said 
«fthe assistant. “Dick, it appears, delivered it intact 
to Mrs. Pepperfly, who took it straight to Mr. Carlton, 
and he at onc^ smelt the prussic acid. I can’t make 
it out at all. •! have heard of magic, but this beats it 
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hollow. What a pity but Mr. Carlton had broug'ht 
the drau^ght back here when he called.” 

‘‘Did'you see him, Whittaker?” asked Stephen 
Grey. 

“ I» saw him. There was only myself here. He 
came in and asked if he could speak a word to Mr. 
Stephen Grey.^ Mr. Stephen, I told him, was out, 
and he went away. ” 

“Well,” said Mr. Grey, “it does appear to be 
utterly incomprehensible ; time, I suppose, will bring 
it^elucidation upon it — as it does upon most things.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

POPULAR OPINION IN SOUTH WEN.VOCK. 

Tuesday morning arose, the morning subsequent to 
Mrs. Crane’s death, and South Wennock was in 
excitement from one end of it to the other. Every- 
body was out of doors discussing the fatal event. 
Groups gathered everywhere ; on the pavement, in the 
high-road, on the sills of shops, at private doors, they 
congregated ; one only theme in their minds and on 
their tongues. The previous day, Monday, had been 
^etty fruitful for the gossip-mongers, inasmuch as 
they had found nuts from the accident to Mr. Carlton 
and his groom ; but that paltry news was as nothing- 
compared to this. You are aware how prone we are 
to pick up any little bit of mystery, how we dive into 
it and strive to make it ours, never resting until it is 
fathomed ; you may then judge what a dish this must 
have been for South Wennock’s inhabitants, enshrouded 
on all sides, as it was, with mystery. 

Mr. John Grey was right when he assumed that it^ 
was on his brother the onus of the affair would' 
fall. The opinion almost universally^ taken was 

that Mr. Stephen Grey had committed the error in 
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carelessness when making up the sleepiag'-d! aught. 
The 'fact that he had been a correct mi;cer of medicines 
all his life went for nothing* now. *' 

“Fve druv my horses for fifteen 3 ’ear arid izever 
throwed em down to kill my passengers yet"; but 
that’s no reason why I mayn’t iia\'-e the iii-luck some 
day,” spoke the coachman of a four-hoipse stage, plying 
daily between two cei-tain towns, and h-alting at 
South Wennock for breakfast, at the Red I 'em fnii, 
“ And that’s just it, as I reckon, with Mr. Stephen 
Grey. He have bean an accurate mixer of phylic, 
up to now ; but he may have made the mis'-uk*? at; 
last. The best of us is liable to ’em ; as «?p.ve 
the gentlemen standing* round know.s.” 

The gentlemen standing round nodded. They 
formed part of a large group collected at the avjsdi 
entrance of the Red Lion- .|e grol4f’''oonTf**'wrofP*'‘ 
people of various degrees aii4 g-rades-e-entltny own 
tradesmen, and labourers, in countiy God to 

where the inhabitants are all to each c. 

they are apt to converse together hmiliariy orf on his 
topics, w'ithout reference to social slr^tiding. \nite of 
Like me,” struck in the biacksi&vfe.''’ “f 
nail right into a horse’s foot last wee:k, and Ui -uiect 
him ; and I’ll be upon my v/ord suck au awir’k’ark 
accident hasn’t happened to me— -no, not lor vc',u.rs.”^ 
“Look at poor Toker, tool” said a litVile man, 
hovering respectfully on the outside of the. crowd,— 
Wilkes the barber. “How many a hundred times 
had he gone up the river in that punt of his, and 
always came home safe til! last Friday was a fortnipht, 
and then he g*ot drowned at last ! ” 

“I am sorry for Stephen Grey, though,” observed 
a gentleman. “ If it has been caused by any mistake 
^of his he will feel it all his life. A tender-hearted 
man is Stephen Grey.” 

“ If appearsftQ me altogether most unaccountable,” 
remarked theiRev. Mr. Jones, who was the inc.-unibent 
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of St. Mark’s Church, and who had come out to 
join in the popular gossip and excitement. Perhaps 
becausS he was a connection of the Greys, his wife 
and Mrs. John Grey being .sisters. “ I hear that 
theta' wa.s e^'ery proof that the jar containing the 
prussic acid — and they have but that one, it appears, 
in their .surgery — had not been touched.” 

“ Mr. John Grey told me .so himself this morning,” 
interrupted another eager voice. “As a proof that 
their jar had not been touched, it was covered in 
cobwebs, he said, and remained .so covered after the 
lady \va.s dead ; only young Master Fred officiously 
wiped them off.” 

There ensued a .silence. The crowd generally were 
deliberating upon this last item of news. It was 
the first time it had reached them. A substantial 
grocer of the name of Plumstead spoke. He was 
not particularly affected towards the Greys, for they 
dealt at a rival .shop; and his voice had a sarcastic 
lone. 

“It had been better, then, that they had let the 
cobweb.s remain, so that the coroner and jury might 
have seen them.” 

“John Grey is a man of honour. He would not 
tell a lie.” 

• One or two .shook their heads dubiously. “We 
don't know what we might do, any of us, toward the 
saving of a brother.” 

“Look here!” broke out a fresh voice. “How 
could the poison have got into the draught, except 
when it was being made up? And how could Mr. 
Carlton have smelt it, if it had not been in it ? ” 

“ Of course it was in it, She would not have died 
if it hadn’t been in it.” 

“There’s the argument. The draught was senj^ 
direct from the Greys’ surgery to Palace Street, and 
there’s Mr. Carlton and Nur.se. Pepji^erfly to^ testify 
that it -vmfiit as strong as? it could qf prussic acid. 
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Why, Mr. Carlton, it turns out, had a sort of suspicion 
that il might do some harm, and called in^at the 
Greys’ to ask about it, only Mr. Stephen was out and 
he couldn’t see him, I heard say that he blames 
himself now for not having brought the draught 
away with him.” 

“ Then why didn’t he bring it away ? ’® 

“Well, of course he never thought that it was as 
bad as it turned out to be. And there’s a report going 
about that he desired the sick lady not to take the 
draught.” 

“ Who says that? ” 

“ I heard it.” 

“At any rate, it seems to come to this,” observed 
a gentleman who had not yet spoken : “that when 
the draught went out of the Messrs. Greys’ surgery 
it went out with the poison in it. And as Mr. 
Stephen Grey himself mixed that draught, I don’t see 
how he can shift the dilemma from his own shoulders.” 

“ He can’t shift it, sir,” said a malcontent. “It’s 
ail very well to say young Master Fred wiped the 
cobwebs off the jar. Perhaps he did ; but not, I’ll 
lay, before they had been previously disturbed.” 

“ Talking about young Fred,” interposed the 
grocer, “he was going by my shop just now, and 
I asked him about it. ‘ My father mixed th^ 
draught correctly,’ he said ; ‘ I can be upon my 
word that he did, for I saw him do it.’ ‘Can you be 
upon your oath, Master Frederick ? ’ returned I, just 
by way of catching the young gentleman. ‘Yes, I 
can, if necessary,’ said he, throwing his head back 
in his haughty, fearless way, and looking me full in 
the face; ‘but my word is the same as my oath, Mr. 
Plumstead.’ And he went off as corked as could be.” 

^ “Young Fred is a chip of the old Grey block, open 
and honourable,” cried the little barber. “He may 
have rfjticed n<?^hing wrong, and if the boy says he 
didn’t, why I dpn’t believe be did.” 
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“They says,” cried another, dropping- his voice, 
“that IV^r. Stephen had g-ot his head full of champagne, 
and couldn’t see one bottle from another ; that he 
and Fisher the land-agent had been drinking it 
together.” 

“Nonsense!” rebuked the clergyman. “Mr. 
Stephen Grey is not one to drink too much.” 

“Why, sir,” cried the coachman, willing to bear 
his testimony — for the aspersion just mentioned had 
nc^t found favour with him, or with many of those 
around him — “I heard that Mr. Fisher could be a 
witness in Mr. Stephen’s favour, for he stood by 
and saw him make up the physic.” 

At this juncture Mrs. Fitch’s head appeared at the 
side door. She was looking for the coachman. 

“ Now, Sam Heath ! Do you know that your half- 
hour has been up this five minutes? ” 

Sam Heath, the coachman, hastened up the yard, 
as fast as his size would permit him. The fresh 
horses were already attached to the coach, the 
passengers were waiting to mount. 

Sam Heath had been gathering in the news of the 
great event that morning instead of attending to his 
breakfast, and had become absorbed in it. 

^ Before the little diversion caused by this interference 
of Mrs. Fitch was over, another comer had been added 
to the collected knot of gossipers. It was the 
gentleman just spoken of, Mr. Fisher, the land surveyor 
and agent, a pleasant-looking man of thirty, careless 
in manner as in countenance. Considering what bad 
just been avowed, as to his knowledge of the affair, 
there was no wonder that he was rapturously received. 

“Here’s Fisher! How d’ye do, Fisher? I say, 
Fisher, is it true that your champagne was too potent 
for Stephen Grey last night, causing him to mistake 
prussic acid for wholesome syrup of squills ? ” 

“That’s right! Go on, all of you!” returned 
Fisher satirically. “ Stephen Grey knpws better than 
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to drink champagne that’s loo potent for him, whether 
mine' or anybody else’s. i’li just tell you the rights 

of the case, it was my wife birthday, and ” 

“We heard \vedding-day,” interrupted a voice,, 
“Did you? thezi you heard wrong. It was her 
birthday, and I v/as'just going to open a bottle of 
chamoagne, when Sl'^phen Grey went *oy, and I got 
him in to drink her health. My wife had two glasses 
out of il, and 1 think he had two, and^l had the 
j-est. Stephen Grey was as sober, to all intents awd 
purposes, when he went out of my house as he was 
when he came into it. I went with him and saw 
him compound this identical, fatal medicine.” 

“ You can bear witness that he put no prussic acid 
into it, then ? ” 

“ Not I,” returned Mr. Fisher. “ If it was said to 
be composed of prussic acid pure, I could not tell to 
the contrary. I saw him pour two or three liquids 
together, but whether they were poison, or whether 
they were not, 1 could not tell. How should I know 
his bottles apart ? And if 1 bad known them I took 
no notice, for I was laughing and joking all the time. 
This morning, when I was in there, Mr. Whittaker 
showed me the place of the pi’ussic acid, and I can be 
upon my oath that no bottle, so high as that, wa^ 
taken down by Mr. Stephen. So far 1 can say.” 

“ Well, of all strange, incomprehensible events, this 

seems the strangest. If the draught ” 

“Take care ! we shall be run over.” 

The talkers had to scatter right and left. Sam 
Heath, in all the pride and glory of his box seat, was 
driving quickly out of the yard to make up for time 
wasted, his four handsome horses before him, his 
coach, filled with passengers inside and out, behind 
him. It was the break-up of the assemblage, and they 
dispers|id to fall into smaller knots, or to join other 
groups. ^ 

The probatSIities appeared too overwhelming 
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Stephen Grey. A sort of tide set in againSt 
him. against the man personally, but against 

any po®;?bil5ties Ifeat the draught could have been 
fatally impregnated by other hands than his. In vain 
a ver^ few at 1 empted to take his part ; to express 
their belief that, however the poiioa might have got 
into the draught, it was not put the-'S by Stepten 
Grey ; in x'ain fiis son Frederick reiterated his declara- 
lion, that he bad watched the draught mixed, and 
that it was mixed carefully and correctly ; their speak- 
inf was as hopeless task, for the public mind uras 
made Kp. 

Let it rest, Frederick,’" said Mr. Stephen to his 
son. “The fjicts will come to light sometime, I 
know, and then they’ll be convinced.” 

“Yes — hut meanwhile ? ” thought Frederick, with 
a swelling heart. Ay ! what in the meanwhile might 
happen to his father? Would he be committed for 
manslaughter? — tried, convicted, punished? 


CHAPTER X. 

Judith’s perplexitv. 

%JpoN none did Mrs. Crane’s death produce a more 
.star'ding shock than upon Judith Ford. The houi?s 
kept at old Mrs. Jenkinson’s w'ere early, and the house 
had gone to rest vvhen it happened, so that e^'^en the 
servant Margaret did not know of it until the follow- 
ing morning. She did not disturb Judith to tell her. 
Mrs. Jenkinson the previous night had kindly told 
Judith to lie in bed as long as she liked in the morn- 
ing, and try to get her face-ache well. Judith, who 
had really need of rest, slept long, and it was past 
nine o’clock when she came dowm to the kitchen.'* 
Margaret was just finishing her own breakfast. 

“How’s your face, Judith?” she "asked, busying 
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fierself to g-et some fresh tea for her sister. “ It looks 
better. T^ie swelling has gone down.” 

“It is a great deal better,” replied* Judith. 
“Margaret, I did not think to lie so late as this; 
you should have called me. Thank you, , don’t 
trouble. I don’t feel as if I could eat now ; perhaps 
ril take a bit of bread-and-butter later.” 

Margaret got the tea ready in silence. She was 
wondering how she could best break the news to her 
sister ; she was sure, break it as gently as she would, 
that it would be a terrible shock. As she was pour- 
ing out the cup of tea her mistress’s bell rang, and 
she had to answer it ; and felt almost glad of the 
respite. 

“ I wonder how Mrs. Crane is this morning ? ” Judith 
said, when she returned. “ Have you heard ? ” 

“1 — I’m afraid she’s not quite well this morning,” 
replied Margaret. “ Do eat something, Judith — you'll 
want it.” 

“Not well,” returned Judith, unmindful of the ex- 
hortation to eat. “ Has fever come on ? ” 

“ No, it’s not fever. They say — they say — that the 
wrong medicine has been given to her,” brought out 
Margaret, thinking she was accomplishing her task 
cleverly. 

“Wrong medicine!” repeated Judith, lookis^g 
bewildered. 

“It’s more than I can understand. But it — they 
say that the effects will kill her.” 

Judith gulped down her hot tea, rose, and made for 
the door. Margaret caught her as she was escaping 
through it. 

“ Don’t go, Judith. You can’t do any good. Stop 
where you are.” 

“ I must go, Maigaret. Those two women in there 
** are not worth a rush, both put together ; at least, the 
wido^^’s not worth it, and the other can’t always be 
trusted. If sfie is in danger, poor young lady, you 
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•will not see me again until she’s out of it. Margaret, 
then ! you have no right to detain me.” 

Margaret contrived to get the door shut, and placed 
her back against it. “ Sit down in that chair, Judith, 
while 1 , tell you something. It is of no use for you to go 
in. Do you understand? — or must I speak plainer? ” 

Judith, overpowered by the strong will so painfully 
and evidently in earnest, sat down in the chair in- 
dicated, and waited for an explanation. She could not 
in the least understand, and stared hard at her sister. 

‘Sit is all over, Judith ; it was over at ten o’clock 
last night. She is dead.” 

The same hard stare on Judith’s countenance. She 
did not speak. Perhaps she could not yet realise the 
sense of the words. 

“ Mr. Stephen Grey sent .in a sleeping-draught, to 
be given her the last thing,” continued Margaret. 

He made some extraordinary mistake in it, and sent 
poison. As soon as she drank it, she died.” 

Judith’s face had been growing of a livid, death- 
like whiteness, but there was the same hard, uncom- 
prehending look upon it. It suddenly changed ; the 
hard look for intelligence, the uncertainty for horror. 
She uttered a low shriek, and hid her eyes with her 
hands. 

Now this is just what I thought it would be — you 
do take on so,” rebuked Margaret. “ It is a shocking 
thing ; it’s dreadful for the poor young lady ; but still 
she was a stranger to us.” 

Judith had beg'un to shiver. Presently she took her 
hands from her eyes and looked at her sister. 

“ Mr. Stephen sent the poison, do you say ? ” 

“ They say it. It’s odd to me if he did. But her 
death, poor thing, seems proof positive.” 

“Then he never did send it!” emphatically cried 
Judith. “Oh, Margaret, this is awful'! When did 
she die ? ” 

jD “Well, I believe it was about a quarter or ten 
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minutes before ten last nig^ht. Mr. Carltonj it 
appears, called there sometime in the evening, and 
was there when the draught was brought m, and he 
smelt the poison in the bottle. He went off to the 
Greys to ask Mr. Stephen whether it was all right, but 
she had taken it before he could get back again.” 

The hard, stony look was reappearing on Judith’s 
face. She seemed not to understand, and kept her 
eyes fixed on Margaret. 

“ If Mr. Carlton smelt the poison, why did he not 
forbid it to be given to her ? ” she said, after a while. 

“Well — upon my word, I forget. I think, though, 
Mrs. Gould said he did forbid it. It was from her 
I got all this ; she came in here as soon as I was 
down this morning. She is in a fine way, she and old 
Pepperfly too ; but, as I tell her, there's no need for 
them to fear. It doesn’t seem to have been any fault 
of theirs.” 

Judith rose from her chair where she had quietly 
sat during the recital. “I must go in and learn 
more, Margaret,” she said, in a resolute tone, as if 
she feared being stopped a second time. 

“Ay, you may go now,” was Margaret’s answer. 
“ I only wanted to break the news to you first.” 

Mrs. Gould and Nurse Pepperfly were doing duty 
over the kitchen fire, talking themselves red in frhe 
face, and imbibing a slight modicum of comfort by 
way of soothing their shattered nerves. Judith saw 
them as she came up the yard- She crossed the 
house passage and pushed open the kitchen door. 

Both screamed. Too busy to see or hear her, 
sitting as they were with their backs to the window, 
her entrance startled them. That overcome, they 
became voluble on the subject of the past night ; and 
Judith, leaning against the ironing-board underneath 
the window, listened attentively. 

“ It is next door to an impossibility that Mr. 
Stepnen could have mixed poison with the draught,” 
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was her first rejoinder. “ I, for one, will never 
believe it.” 

The room upstairs was in possession of the police, 
but Judith was allowed to see it. The poor young 
face lay white and still, and Judith burst into tears 
as she gazed at it. 

In going dowtfistairs again she just missed meeting 
Mr. Carlton. He called at the house, and spoke to 
the policeman. The surgeon had undertaken to assist 
the police in their researches to discover who the 
strange lady was, as far as he could, and had already- 
written to various friends in London if perchance they 
might have cognisance of her. He appeared inclined 
to be sharp with Mrs. Pepperfly, almost seeming to 
entertain some doubt of the woman's state of sobriety 
at the time of the occurrence. 

“ It is a most extraordinary thing to me, Mrs. 
Pepperfly, that the lady did not tell you I had for- 
bidden her to ,take the draught,” he said. “ i can 
scarcely think but that she did tell you. And yet 
you went and gave it to her.” 

“ I can be upon my Bible oath that she never said 
nothing to me against taking the draught,” returned 
Mrs. Pepperfly, scarcely knowing whether to be 
in^ig-nant or to shed tears at the reproach. ‘ ‘ Quite 
the conterairy. She wanted to take it, poor soul, 
right atop of her gruel ; and would have took it so, 
if I had let her.” 

Mr. Carlton threw his light gray eyes straight 
into the woman’s face. 

‘‘‘Are you sure you remember all the occurrences 
quite clearly, Mrs. Pepperfly?” 

Mrs. Pepperfly understood the insinuation, and 
fired at it. “I remember 'em just as clear as you 
do, sir. And Fm thankful to goodness that as fur 
as that night goes Fve not got nothing on my 
conscience, if it was to come over again to-n?ght, 
me being still in ignorance of what waS(»ft> turn out, 
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I should just g-ive her the draught, supposing it my 
duty, as I give it her then.” 

‘‘Well, it appears to me very strange that she 
should have taken it,” concluded Mr. Carlton. 

In the course of the morning, Judith, in going up 
the street, encountered Frederick Grey. 

“ Well, Judith,” began the boy, in ^ tone of resent- 
ment, “ what do you think of this ? ” 

“I don’t know what to dare to think of it, sir,” 
was Judith’s answer. “Nothing in all my life has 
ever come over me like it. ” 

“ Judith, jiwf know papa. Now, do you believe it 
W'ithin the rang-e of possibility — possibility, mind you 
— that he should put prussic acid, through a careless 
mistake, into a sleeping-draught ? ” he continued, in 
excitement. 

“Master Frederick, I do not believe that he put 
it in.” 

“ But now, look here. I was present w^hen that 
medicine was mixed up. I saw everything my father 
put into it, watched every motion, and I declare that 
it was mixed correctly. I happened to be there, lean- 
ing with my arms on the counter in a sort of idle fit. 
When papa came in with Mr. Fisher, he told me to 
go home to my Latin, but I was in no hurry to obey, 
and lingered on. I am glad now I did ! Well, tuat 
draught I can declare was properly and safely com- 
pounded ; and yet, when it gets to Mrs. Crane’s, 
there’s said to be poison in it, and she drinks it and 
dies I Who is to explain it or account for it ? ” 

Judith did not reply. The hard look, telling of 
some strange perplexity, was overshadowing her 
face again. 

‘ ‘ And the town lays the blame upon papa ! They say 
— oh, I won’t repeat to you all they say. But, Judith, 
there are a few yet who don’t believe him guilty.” 

“1, for one,” she answered. 

“A}’, Judith. I ” 
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The lad paused. Then he suddenly bent forward 
and whispered something- in her ear. Her pale face 
turned crimson as she listened, and she put up her 
hands deprecatingly, essaying to stop him. 

“ Hush, hush, Master Grey ! Be silent, sir.” 

‘^Judith, for two pins I’d say it aloud.” 

“ I’d rather yo« said it aloud than said it to me, sir.” 

There was a pause. Frederick Grey threw back 
his head in the manner he was rather given to, when 
anything annoyed him, and there was a fearless, resolute 
expression on his face which caused Judith to fear he 
was going to speak aloud. She hastened to change 
the subject. 

“ I suppose there will be an inquest, sir.” 

“An inquest! I should just think so. If ever 
there was a case demanding an inquest, it’s this one. 
If the verdict goes against my father, it will be my 
fault.” And he forthwith described to her how he 
had wiped the cobwebs from the jar. “The worst 
of it is, speaking of minor considerations,” he 
went on, “that nobody knows where to write to her 
friends, or whether she has any. My father says you 
took a letter to the post for her.” 

“ So I did, and the police have just asked me about 
it, replied Judith ; “but I did not notice the address, 
except that it was London. It was to that Mrs. 
Smith who came down and took away the baby.” 

“They are going to try to find that woman. 
Carlton says she ought to be found if possible, 
because, through her, we may come at some 
knowledge of who Mrs. Crane was, and he has 
given a description of her to the police ; he saw her 
on Sunday night at Great Wennock Station. And 
now I must make a run for it, Judith, or I shall catch 
it for loitering. ” 

The boy ran off. Judith gazed after him as one 
lost in thought, her countenance resuming its Took 
of hardness, its amazed perplexity. « 
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CHAPTER X!. 

THE coroner’s INOUEST. 

The rain was pouring’ down in torrents; nevertheless 
the street of South Wennock was alive with bustle, 
especially in the vicinity of the Red Lion Inn. It 
was Thursday, the day appointed for the inquest on 
the deceased Mrs. Crane. 

The county coroner, whose residence was in the 
county town, ■was momentarily expected, and presently 
his gig dashed up, he and his clerk in it, it had 
been wished to hold the inquest on the Wednesday, 
but the coroner put it oflF to suit bis own convenience. 
He was a lawyer ; a short, stout man, with black 
hair and a jovial-looking face ; and as he emerged 
from under the large gig umbrella, he shook hands 
with some of the bystanders, his acquaintances. The 
clerk followed with a blue bag. 

The coroner popped into the bar, swallowed a glass 
of hot brandy-and-water, and then proceeded to the 
board-room to swear the jury. It was a long room, 
the club-room of the inn : a table covered with green 
baiae ran down it, at which they seated themselyes, 
and the coroner opened proceedings. Then they 
departed to Palace Street to view the body. 

The necessary inspection over, they returned to the 
Red Lion, and the business began. We may glance 
at the evidence of two or three of the witnesses, but 
not at all, for it would only be a repetition of what 
is already known, and tire the reader. Difficulty the 
first was : What was the young lady’s Christian 
name? Nobody'' could answer; her linen, it was 
said, was marked with a large C, the initial letter 
of the word Crane, but with nothing else. Some 
suggested that this was more probably the initial of 
her Christian nama-«‘CaroHne or Charlat:t!0-->»b«t it 
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was impossible to say. Her boxes had been examined 
officially, the large trunk and the work-box ; but no 
clue as to who she was, or what she was, was found ; 
no scrap of paper indicated her previous abodcj or 
why sHe came there. 

Mrs. Fitch, the landlady of the Red Lion, told 
what she knew of the stranger’s arrival by the 
omnibus, the previous Friday, and that she had re- 
commended her to the lodgings in Palace Street. Mr. 
Stephen Grey testified to his being summoned to her 
on the same night, to the subsequent birth of the 
infant, and to her safe and healthy condition after- 
wards, up to seven o’clock on the Monday evening, 
at which hour he last saw her alive. Mr. John Grey 
and Mr. Brooklyn from Great Wennock, who had 
conjointly made the post-mortem examination, gave 
evidence of the cause of her death — poison, by prussic 
acid ; and there were other points of evidence, technical 
or otherwise, not necessary to go into in detail. 

There had been a question raised by the coroner 
as to whether Mr. Stephen Grey should give his 
evidence ; that gentleman expressed himself anxious 
and willing to tender it ; and at length the coroner 
decided to admit it, warning Mr. Stephen that he 
n^d not say anything to criminate himself, and 
that what he did say might possibly be used as 
evidence against him. Mr. Stephen smiled, and 
replied that all he had it in his power to say might be 
used against him if it could be. He spoke to the 
making up of the sleeping-draught, to the ingredients 
of which it was composed. Frederick Grey, Ijis son, 
testified that he had seen it made up, rfiinutely 
describing rvhat had been put into it, as his father 
had done, and to the sending the draught by Dick, 
the boy. Dick, who was the next witness, protested, 
with a very red and startled face, caused by finding 
himself before a coroner’s court, that hb had taken it 
safely and given it into the hands of Nurse Pepperfly. ^ 
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‘‘Cali Nurse Pepperfly,” said the coroner. 

Nurse Pepperfly was called for in the adjoining- room 
and escorted in, in rather a shaky state, not induced 
by the imbibing of strong waters — from such she had 
that morning kept herself free — but from the general 
agitation caused by the anticipated proceedings. She 
had attired herself in her best, of (bourse ; a short 
black stuff gown, the worse for stains and dirt, a 
scarlet woollen shawl, and a rusty black bonnet with 
a bow at the top. The wind, as she came along 
the street, had taken the shawl, the bonnet, and' the 
gray hairs underneath, and played with them after it.s 
own boisterous fashion ; so that altogether Nurse 
Pepperfly presented a somewhat bewildered and un- 
tidy appearance. She wore pattens and white stock- 
ings, the latter a mass of splashes, and very distinctly 
visible from the shortness of the gown. She took off 
her pattens when close to the coroner, and held them 
in one hand : her umbrella, dripping with rain, being 
in the other. A remarkable umbrella, apparently 
more for show than use, since its sticks and wires 
projected a full foot at the bottom through the 
gingham, and there was no handle visible at the top. 
There was a smile at her appearance when she came 
in, and her evidence caused some diversion, not only 
in itself, but from the various honorary titles she per- 
sisted in according to the coroner and jury. 

“Your name’s Pepperfly?” began the coroner. 

“ Which it is, my lord, with Betsy added to it,” was 
the response, given with as deep a curtsey as the 
witness’s encumbrances of person would allow her. 

“You mean Elizabeth?” said the coroner, raising 
his pen from his note-book, and waiting. 

“Your worship, I never knowed myself called by 
anything but Betsy. It may be as ’Lizabeth was 
written in the register at my baptism, but I can’t 
spealc to it. Mother ” 

“That wiy do,” said the coroner, and after a few 
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more questions he came to the chief point. *^Did 
you take in some medicine last Monday evening* for 
the lady you were nursing — Mrs. Crane ” 

‘^Yes, my lord, I did. It were a composing- 
draugkt ; leastways, that’s what it ought to have 
been.” 

‘ ‘ What time ^vas that ? ” 

‘‘ It were after dark, sir, and I was at my supper.” 

“ Can’t you tell the time ?” 

“ It must have struck eight, I think, your worship, 
for'l had begun to feel dreadful peckish afore I went 
down, and eight o’clock’s my supper hour. I had just 
finished it, sir, when the ring came ; it were pickled 
herrings that we had ” 

“The jury do not w’ant to know what you had for 
supper ; confine yourself to the necessary points. 
Who brought the medicine?” 

“That boy of the Mr, Greys: Dick. An insolent 
young rascal, Mr. Mayor, as you ever set eyes on. 
He whips up the cover of his basket, and out he 
takes a small bottle wrapped in white paper and gives 
it me. I should like to tell you, my lord, what he said 
to me.” 

“ If it bears upon the case, you can tell it,” replied 
the coroner. 

•“‘‘Now, Mother Pepperfly,’ said he, ‘how are you 
off for Old Tom to-night? ’ My fingers tingled to get 
at his ears, my lord mayor and corporation, but he 
backed out of my reach. ” 

Mrs. Pepperfly in her indignation had turned round 
to the jury, expecting their sympathy, and the room 
burst into a laugh. 

“ He backed away out of my reach, gentlemen, 
afeard of getting his deserts, and he stopped in the 
middle of the road and made a mocking face at me, 
knowing I’d no chance of getting to him, for they 
are as lissome as cats, them boys, and Fm J^ther 
stout to set up a run.” „ 
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“ ! told you to confine yourself to evidence,” said 
the 'coroner, in a reproving- tone. “What did you 
do \vith the medicine ? ” 

“ I took it upstairs, gentlefolks, and Mr. Carlton 
came out of the lady’s room, for he had just called in, 
and asked what it was I had got. I said it was the 
sleeping-draught from Mr. Grey’s, an^ he took it out 
of my hand, and said how it smelt of oil of almonds,” 

“Oil of almonds? Are you sure that’s what he 
said ? ” 

“Of course I am sure,” retorted Mrs. Pepperfly. 
“ I didn’t dream it. He took out the cork and he 
smelt the stulf, and then he said it. ‘ What could 
Ml'. Stephen Grey be giving her oil of almonds for?’ 
he said. ” 

“ Did you smell it ? ” 

“I can’t say 1 did, your lordship, much; though 
Mr. Carlton was surprised I couldn’t, and put "it 
towards me ; but my nose hadn't got no smell in it 
just at that particular moment, and so I told him.” 

“Why had it not?” inquired the coroner. 

Mrs. Pepperfiy would have liked to evade the 
question. She fidgeted, first on one leg, then on the 
other, put down her pattens and took them up again, 
and gave her umbrella a shake, the effect of which was 
to administer a shower of rain-drops to all the faces^in 
her vicinity. 

“Come,” said the coroner sharply, “you stand 
there to tell the truth. If the stuff emitted so strong 
a smell, how was it you c®uld not smell it ? ” 

“ I bad just swallov/ed a wee drop of gin, sir,” re- 
plied Mrs. Pepperfiy, in a subdued tone. “When 
my supper were over, Mrs. Gould says to me, ‘Just 
a drain, mum, to keep the herrings down ; it’s oblig-a- 
toiy for your health ! ’ and knowing Fm weak in the 
stomach, gentlefolks, which gets upset at nothing, I 
let nlyself be .-over-persuaded, and took a drain ; but 
you couldn’t ^ave put it into a thimble.” 
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1 dare say you couldn’t,” said the coronet, while 
the room tittered, 

Mrs. Pepperfly’s slip of the tongue took her aback, 

I meant to say as ’twouldn’t have filled a thimble, 
gentry,^! did indeed, for that was the fact; but no 
wonder my wits is scared out of me, a-standing up 
here afore you all. Just as I was a-swallowing of 
the wee drain, She ring came to the door, so that 
I had, as you may say, the gin actually in my mouth 
when i took the medicine upstairs ; and that’s the 
reason I hadn’t got no smell for anything else.” 

“Who took possession of the draught? You, or 
Mr. Carlton, or the sick lady ? ” 

“ 1 did, your honours, f put it by the side of the 
rest of the bottles on the chiffonier in the sitting-room, 
and ” 

“Was there any other bottle there that could have 
been mistaken for this ? ” interrupted the coroner. 

“Not one in all the lot,” responded the witness. 
“They were most of them empty bottles, and bigger 
than the one the draught was in ; and they are there 
still.” 

“ Had any person an opportunity of touching that 
bottle in the intermediate time between your placing it 
there, and your administering it to the patient ? ” 

^ There wasn’t nobody in the house to touch it,” 
returned the witness. “ I was nearly ail the time 
afterwards in the room, and there was nobody else. 
When I went to get it to give k to the lady, Mrs. 
Gould lighted me, and I’m sure it hadn’t been touched, 
for the shelf of that chiffonier’s a tilting, narrow sort 
of place, and I had put the draught bottle right in 
the corner, slanting again’ the back, and there I 
found it.” 

“ Mr. Carlton was gone then ? ” 

“Mr. Carlton? Oh, he went directly almost 
after the draught came. He didn’t stay long, igour 
reverences.” 
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“Witness, I am going to ask you a question; be 
paj-ticuiar in answering it. There has been a rumour 
gaining credit, that Mr, Carlton warned you not to 
administer that draught ; is it correct ? ” 

“ 1 declare, to the goodness gracious, that Mr. 
Carlton never said nothing of the sort, ” returned the 
witness, putting- herself into a flurry. “ My lord — 
your worship— gentlemen of the honourable corpora- 
tion all round ” (turning herself about between the 
coroner and jury), “if it was the last blessed word I 
had to speak. I’d stand to it that Mr. Carlton never 
said a word to me about not giving the draught. He 
snifted at it, as if he’d like to snift out what it was 
made of, and he put a drop on his finger and tasted 
it, and he said it smelt of oil of almonds ; but, as to 
saying he told me not to give it, it’s a barefaced false- 
hood, my lord judge. He says he ordered Mrs. Crane 
not to take it, but I declare on my oath that he never 
said anything about it to me. And she didn’t, neither.” 

The coroner had allow-ed her to spend her wrath. 
“You administered the draught yourself to Mrs. 
Crane ? ” 

“Yes, I did, as it were my place to do, and Mrs. 
Gould stood by, a-lighting of me. I put it out into 
a wine-glass, sir, and then, my mouth being all right 
again, I smelt it strong enough, and so did J^rs. 
Gould.” 

“ The lady did not object to take it ? ” 

“No, poor thing, she never objected to nothing as 
we give her, and she was quite gay over it. As I 
held it to her she gave a snift, as Mr. Carlton had 
done, and she smiled, ‘It smells like cherry pie, 
nurse,’ said she, and swallowed it down ; and a’ most 
before we could look round, she was gone. Ah, poor 
young lady! I should like to have the handling of 
them that put it in. ” 

“ Were you conscious that she was dead ? ” inquired 
the'coroner. '' 
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Not at first, my lord judge, not right off at the 
moment. I thought she was fainting, or took ill in 
some way. ‘What have upset her now?’ I says to 
Mrs. Gould, and, with that, I took off her nightcap, 
and rs^se her head up. Not for long, though,” con- 
cluded the witness, shaking her head. “ I soon see 
she was gone.” 

“You know'hothing whatever, then, nor have you 
any suspicion, how the poison could have got into 
the draught ? ” 

The coroner put this question at the request of one 
of the jury. 

“ I ! ” returned Mrs. Pepperfly, amazed at its being 
asked her. “No; I wish I did. I wish I could 
trace it home to some such a young- villain as that 
Dick who brought the bottle down ; I’d secure a 
good place to go and see him hung, if I had to stand 
on my legs twelve hours for it. ” 

“The boy had not meddled with the medicine 
in bringing it ? ” asked the coroner. 

“Not he, my lord ma)^,” was the reply of the 
witness. “ I wish he had, that I might have been 
down upon him, the monkey I But I be upon my 
oath, and must speak the truth, which is that the 
bottle came neat and untouched, the white paper 
r»und it, just as the Greys send out their physics.” 

They had done with Mrs. Pepperfly for the present, 
and she made a curtsey to the four sides of the 
room, and sailed out of it. 

The next witness called was Lewis Carlton. His 
gentlemanly appearance, good looks, and the ready 
manner in which he gave his evidence, presented a 
contrast to the lady just retired. 

“Upon my returning home from a journey last 
Sunday night,” he began, when the coroner desired 
him to state what he knew, “one of ray servants,* 
handed me a note, which had been left for me, 
he said, on the previous Friday. Ir proved '’to be 
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from a Mrs. Crane, requesting to see me pro- 
fessionally, and was dated from the house in Palace 
Street, where she now lies dead. I went there at 
once, found that she had been confined, and was 
being attended by Mr. Stephen Grey, who had been 
called to her in consequence of my absence — • — 

The coroner interposed xvith a question : 

“ Have you that note to produce ? 

Now the witness had not that note to produce, 
and, what was somewhat singular, he did not know 
for certain what had become of the note. When he 
was going to visit Mrs. Crane on the Sunday night, 
he looked for the note, as may be remembered, and 
could not see it ; therefore he came to the conclusion 
that he had thrown it into the fire with the other 
letters. 

“I really do not think I saved it,” he answered. 
“It is not my custom to keep notes of that sort, 
and, though I do not positively recollect doing so, 

I have no doubt I put it in the fire as soon as 
read. I have looked for it since, but cannot find it. 
There was nothing in the note that would have 
thrown light upon the case.” 

“ Was it signed with her full name ? ” 

“Her full name?” repeated Mr. Carlton, as if 
he scarcely understood the question. ,<■ 

“We have no clue to her Christian name. This 
note may have supplied it. Or perhaps it was written 
in the third person.” 

“ Oh, of course ; I scarcely comprehended you,” 
answered Mr. Carlton. “ It was written in the third 
person. ^Mrs. Crane presents her compliments to 
Mr. Carlton,’ etc. That’s how it was worded. I 
gathered from it that she did not expect to be ill 
before May.” 

“ In your interview with her that evening did you 
obtai^ any information as to who she was ? ” 

“ Not the slightest. It was late, and I thought it 
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unwise to disturb her ; what little passed between 
us related chiefly to her state of health. I regretted 
my absence, and said I was glad to find she was 
doing well, under Mr. Stephen Grey. She wished 
me to .attend her, now I had returned, and I under- 
stood her to say she had been recommended to me 
by friends, previous to her coming to South Wennock.” 

“ Do you kno*W by whom ? ” 

“ I have no idea whatever, and I am not absolutely 
certain that she did say it. She appeared drowsy, 
spoke in a low tone, and I did not precisely catch the 
words. I intended to ask her about it after she got 
better and was more equal to conversation. There 
are none of my own friends or acquaintance who bear 
the name of Crane — none that I can remember.” 

‘ ‘ Did you take charge of her from that hour ? ” 

“Certainly not. I should not do so without her 
being professionally resigned to me by Mr. Stephen 
Grey. I met Mr. Stephen in High Street the 
following day, Monday, and I requested him as a 
favour to retain charge of her until that evening or 
the following morning. I found so much to do 
for my patients after my short absence, that I had 
not time to meet him, before that, at Mrs. Crane’s. 
It was arranged that I should be there at seven in 
th% evening, if I were able ; if not, at ten the next 
morning. ” 

“ Did you keep the appointment at seven ? ” 

“ No, I could not. I did get down, but it was 
more than an hour later, and Mr. Stephen had 
gone. Mrs. Crane appeared to be very well, except 
that she was a little heated ; she was in verv good 
spirits, and I told her I should take formal possession 
of her the next morning at ten. She seemed to think 
I might have done so that day, and I explained to 
her how I had been driven with my patients. I 
inquired if she was not satisfied with Mr. St^iphen 
Grey, but she expressed herself as being perfectly 
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satisfied with him, and said he had been very kind 
to her.” 

“’Did you inquire of her then by whom she was 
recommended to you ? ” 

“ I did not. She seemed restless, a little excited ; 
therefore I put no questions to her of any sort, 
save as reg-arded her health.” 

“ Did the draught come while you Were there ? ” 

“Yes. Whilst I was talking with Mrs. Crane, I 
heard a ring at the front bell, and some one came 
up the stairs, and entered the sitting-room. I 
thought it might be Mr. Stephen Grey, and stepped 
there to see, but it was the nurse. She had a 
small bottle of medicine in her hand, which she said 
was the composing-draught, and upon looking at 
the direction, 1 saw that it w'as,” 

“ Did you perceive that it bore any peculiar smell ? ” 

“ Yes, the moment 1 had it in my hands. Before I 
had well taken out the cork, the strong smell struck 
me ; I thought it was oil of almonds ; but I soon 
found it was prussic acid.” 

“ It smelt of prussic acid ? ” 

“Very strongly. The nurse professed not to be 
able to smell it, which I could scarcely believe. I 
w-ondered why Mr. Grey should be administering 
prussic acid, especially in a composing-draught, bat 
it W'as not for me to question his treatment, and I 
returned the bottle to the nurse.” 

“You did not suspect there was sufficient in to 
kill her ? ” 

Mr. Carlton stared, and then broke into a sort of 
bitter smile. 

“ The question is superfluous, sir. Had I suspected 
that, I would have taken better care than I did that 
she did not drink it. Minute doses of prussic acid 
are sometimes necessary to be given, and I could 
not tell what, symptoms had arisen in the patient 
that day. Wllen I returned to Mrs. Crane’s chamber, 
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which I did for a few minutes before leavingf, I could 
not get the smell out of my head. The thought 
occurred to me, could there have been any mistake 
in the making up of the draught ? — for of course we 
all know that such errors have occurred, and not 
unfrequently, especially when inexperienced apprentices 
have been entrusted to make them up. An impulse 
prompted me to desire Mrs, Crane not to take the 
draught, and 1 did so. I ” 

“Did you acquaint her with your fears that there 
might be poison in it? ” 

Again the witness smiled. “Pardon me, Mr. 
Coroner ; you do not know much of sick treatment, 
or you would not ask the question. Had L said to 
the patient that I thought her medicine might nave 
been poisoned by mistake, I should possibly have 
given her a dangerous fright ; and ail frights are 
dangerous for women in her condition. 1 told her I 
did not quite approve of the draught Mr. Stephen 
Grey had sent in, and that I would go and speak to 
him about it ; but I charged her take it, unless 

she heard again from me, or from Mr. Grey, that she 
might do so.” 

“ How do you account, then, for her having taken 
it? ” 

• “I cannot account for it: my words were as 
positive as they could well be, short of alarming 
her. I can only think that she forgot what I said 
to her.” 

‘ ‘ Did you also warn the woman — Pepperfly ? ” 

“ No. I deemed my warning to Mrs, Crane 
sufficient ; and I did not see Mrs. Pepperfly about, 
when I left the house.” 

“ Do you not think, Mr. Carlton, it would have 
been a safer pi; q had you put the suspected draught 
into your pocket ? ” inquired one of the jury. 

“ If we could foresee what is about -to happewn, we 
should act differently in many ways, all of us,” retorted 
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the witness, who seemed cross that his prudence should 
be reflected on, and who possibly felt vexed at there 
being- any grounds for its being so. When a 
calamity has happened, -w'e say, ‘ If i had known, I 
W’ouid have done so and so, and prevented it.’. You 
may be sure, sir, that had I known there was enough 
poison in that draught to kill Mrs. Crane, or that she 
would disregard any injunction, and infoibe it, i should 
have brought it away with me. I have regretted not 
doing so ever since. But where’s the use of regret- 
ting ? It ivlll not recall her to life.” 

“ Go on, sir,” said the coroner. 

“ I went to the Messrs. Greys'- My intention was 
to see Mr. Stephen, to tell him of the smell the draught 
bore, and inquire if it was right. But I could not see 
Mr. Stephen : the assistant, Mr. Whittaker, said he 
was out. I considered what to do ; and determined 
to go home, make up a proper composing-draught, 
and bring it down. I was rather longer over this 
than I thought to be, for I found myself obliged to 
see a patient in the interim.” 

“You deemed a composing-draught necessary for 
her yourself, then ? ” 

“ Mr. Stephen Grey had deemed so, and we medical 
men rarely like to call in question another’s treatment. 
But I did think it expedient that she should take 'k 
soothing draught, for she appeared to be flushed— 
rather excited, I should say. I was coming down 
with the fresh draught in my pocket, when I met the 
landlady in a wild state of alarm, with the news that 
Mrs. Crane was dead.” 

“ Were you the first with her after death ? ” 

“ I was the first, except the nurse ; but I had not 
been in the room above a minute when the Reverend 
Mr, Lycett followed me. We found her quite 
dead.” 

“ Apd, in yoirr opinion, what was the cause ? ” 

“The taking of prussic acid. There is no doubt 
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about it ; there was no mistaking the smell from her 
mouth. ” 

‘‘ Look at this phial, Mr. Carlton,” continued the 
coroner; “does it bear any resemblance to the one 
which^contained the fatal draught ? ” 

“It appears to be like it. The directions and hand- 
writing are similar. Oh. yes,” he added, as he took 
out the cork, “?t is the same ; the smell is in it still,” 

‘ ‘ Did you observe where the last witness, Pepperfly, 
put the bottle containing the draught, after you re- 
turned it to her ? I mean when it was first delivered 
at the house,” 

“ 1 cannot tell where she put it, I did not notice.” 

“ You did not touch the bottle again, before you left 
the house ? ” 

Mr, Carlton turned sharply round, facing the audience 
at the back of the room. 

‘ ‘ Who called me ? ” he inquired. 

There had been a great deal of talking, the last 
minute or two, amidst this crowd, and Mr. Carlton’s 
name was mentioned in conjunction with others ; but 
nobody would confess to having called him. 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. Coroner,” he said, turning 
back to resume his evidence, “ I certainly thought 
some one called me ; and that, whoever it might be, 
w*is guilty, considering the time and place, of dis- 
respect to the law. You were inquiring if I touched 
the phial again before I left the house, after resign- 
ing it to Mrs. Pepperfly : I neither touched it nor 
knew W'here it was.” 

“If the proceedings are interrupted by spectators, 
I shall order the room to be cleared,” said the coroner, 
directing* his eyes and voice to the part whence the 
noise had proceeded. “ Those who want to talk can 
go outside.” 

The coroner glanced over his notes ; he had ap- 
parently come to an end, or nearly so, of the examina- 
tion of Mr. Carlton. 
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“Before you retire, I must ask you one more 
question,” said he, looking- up. “ Have you any 
clue to this mystery — any suspicion of how the 
poison could have got into the draught ? ” 

Mr. Carlton remained silent. Was he debating 
with himself whether he should tell of the face he 
had seen on the staircase but an hour before the death 
— the strange, dread face on -which The moon was 
shining? It is certain that that mysterious face had 
haunted Mr. Carlton’s mind more than -was pleasant, 
both at the time and since. Was he doubting whether 
to denounce it now, as something which had no 
business in the house, and which might have been 
connected with the mystery? or did he shrink from 
the ridicule that would attach to him at confessing to 
superstitious fears ? 

“You do not answer,” said the coroner, amidst the 
dead silence of the court. 

Mr. Carlton drew a long breath. His thoughts took 
a different bent, unconnected with the face. 

“ I cannot say that I suspect any one,” he said, 
at length. “Neither can I imagine how the poison 
could have been introduced to the draught, except in 
the making up, seeing that it smelt of it when it came 
to Mrs. Crane’s.” 

Another silence, which the coroner broke. 

“ Very well ; that is, I believe, all I have to ask you, 
Mr. Carlton ; and I am sure,” he added, “ that the jury 
feel obliged to you for the ready and candid manner 
in which you have given your evidence. 

Mr. Carlton bowed to the coroner, and was retiring ; 
but the coroner’s clerk, who appeared to have certain 
memoranda before him to which he occa.sionally re- 
ferred, whispered something in the ear of the coroner. 

“Oh, ay; true,” remarked the latter. “A moment 
yet, Mr. Carlton. Did you not encounter at Great 
Wentiock, onjSunday evening, the person called Mrs, 
Smith, who tpok away this unhappy lady’s child ? ” 
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“ I saw a person there in the waitingf-room of the 
station, who had a very young infant with her. There 
is little doubt it was the infant in question,” 

“You had some conversation with her. Did she 
give any clue as to who the lady was ? ” 

“ She gave me none. I did not know what had 
occurred, and supposed the child to be the offspring of 
some resident*(at South Wennock. I told her that the 
child was too young and feeble to travel with safety, 
and she replied that necessity had no law — or some- 
thing to that effect. I was talking with her but a 
minute or two, and chiefly about the omnibus, which 
she said had bruised her much. That was all.” 

“ Should you know her again.” 

“ I might ; I am not sure. I had no very clear view 
of her face, for it was dusk.” 

‘ ‘ Did she say where she was going ? ” 

“No, she did not.” 

“That’s all then, I think, Mr. Carlton.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

MR. C.ARLTON RECALLED. 

^FTER Mr. Carlton’s dismissal, the coroner and jury 
spoke for some time together, and the result was that 
Betsy Pepperfly was called for again. 

“Now, Mrs. Pepperfly,” the coroner began, “do 
you mean to repeat to me that the deceased lady made 
no objection to take that draught ? ” 

“She didn’t make none at all, my lord mayor. If 
she had, w'hy should she have took it ? she was missis. 
Quite the conterairy of her objecting, it were ; for she 
asked for it as soon as she’d swallowed her gruel ; 
but I told her .she must not take one right atop oi® 
t’other.” ^ 

“Mr. Carlton says he gave her a charge not to touch 
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the draught. And you teli me upon your oath that she 
took it without making any demur ? ” 

1 teli you so, Mr. Mayor, upon my Bible oath, 
and Fd take twenty oaths to it, if you liked ? But if 
you and the honourable corporation ” (turning to the 
jury) “ can’t believe me, why don’t you please ask the 
Widow Gould ? — From nine o’clock, or a little before 
it, the time Ivirs. Crane had her gruel, tife widow never 
was out of the room at all, and she can speak to all 
that passed as correctly as me. Not that you’ll get 
much out of her,’' added Mrs. Pepperfly, in a par- 
enthesis, “for she's a-shaking and sobbing wiih fright 
in the next room, afcard of being called in here. She 
thinks it’s like being tried you see, gentlefolks, and 
she says she never was had afore a lord judge and jury 
in her life, and never stood at a transportation bar.” 

After this luminous piece of information, Betsy 
Pepperfly finally retired, and the shaky Mrs. Gould 
was supported in, attired in the poke bonnet and the 
plaid shawl she had lent to Judith. To try to convince 
the widow that she was not about to be arraigned at 
a criminal bar was a hopeless task, her mind upon the 
subject of bars in general, and courts in particular, 
presenting a mass of inextricable confusion. She 
carried some pungent smelling salts, and somebody 
had thrust into her hand a pint bottle of vinegaiy 
wherewith to bedew her handkerchief and her face ; 
but her shaky hand poured so much aside, that the 
whole room was impregnated with the odour. 

“What’s your name, ma’am?” asked the coroner, 
when the business of swearing her had been got over 
with difficulty. 

“Ob, dear gentlemen, do be merciful to me ! Fm 
nothing but a poor widow ! ” was the sobbing answer. 

“Well, what’s your name, if you are a widow?” 
returned, the coroner. 

“ IPs Eliza Gould. Oh, goodness, be good to me ! ” 

“Now, if yon don’t just calm yourself and show a 
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little common sense, perhaps you’!! be made to do 
it,” cried the coroner, who was a hot-tempered man. 
<=« What are you afraid of? — that you are going to be 
eaten?” 

I never did no wrong to nobody, as I can call to 
mind — and it’s a dreadful disgrace to be brought here, 
and me a lon^ widow!” hysterically answered Mrs. 
Gould, while the vinegar was dropping from her eye- 
brows and nose. 

“ Let us go on to business,” said the coroner. 
“What do you know regarding the young lady who 
took your rooms, Mrs. Gould?” 

“ I don’t know anything of her, except that she had 
a ring- on her finger, and therefore must have been 
married,” replied the witness, whose answers in 
general life had a frequent tendency to veer from the 
question. 

“ Do you know where she came from, or why she 
came, or who her relations might be, or whether she 
had any ? ” 

“ She said Mrs. Fitch sent her to me, and she said 
her husband was travelling, and she said no more,” 
continued the witness between her sighs. 

“ Did she say where he was travelling, or what he 
w;as ? ” 

No, sir. Oh me, I think I shall faint ! ” 

“Perhaps you’ll be so complaisant as to wait till 
your evidence is over, and then faint,” suggested the 
coroner blandly. “ Did she tell you that she purposed 
making a long stay ? ” 

‘ ‘ She told me she meant to be ill at my house, and 
that she did not expect the illness until May. She 
made me tell her the names of the doctors at South 
Wennock, TVhich I did, and I spoke up for the .Mr, 
Greys, as was only neighbourly, but she said she 
would have Mr. Carlton.” 

“Did she give any particular reasoil for choosing 
Mr. Carlton?” » 
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“ She said she had a prejudice against the Greys, 
thro'ugh something* she’d heard ; and she said some 
friends of hers had recommended Mr. Carlton. But 
I’ve had it upon my mind, all along, that it was the 
cabrioily did it.” 

“ That it was what did it?” exclaimed the coroner, 
while the jury raised their faces. 

“The cabrioily. She got me to describe about 
the Mr. Greys to her, what they were like ; and she 
got me to describe about Mr. Carlton, what he was 
like, and I did, sir, meaning no harm. I said that 
the Mr. Greys were pleasant gentlemen who contented 
themselves with a gig ; and that Mr. Carlton w^as 
pleasant too, but grand, and had set up his cabrioily. 
I think that did it, sir, the cabrioily ; I think she 
couldn’t resist choosing Mr. Carlton, after that.” 

There was a coughing and choking in the room, 
and the coroner’s clerk shook as he took down the 
evidence. 

“ She vvTote a note to Mr. Carlton,” proceeded the 
witness, “ and I got it taken to his house. And when 
the messenger came back with the news that he was 
away, she cried.” 

“ Cried ! ” echoed the coroner. 

“Yes, sir; she said the note she had sent to Mr. 
Carlton engaged him, and she could not afford to piy 
two doctors. But we told her that if Mr. Grey 
attended for Mr. Carlton, she would only have to 
pay one. And that, or something else, seemed to 
reconcile her, for she let Mr. Stephen Grey be fetched, 
after all ; and when it was over, she said how glad 
she was to have had him, and what a pleasant man 
he was. The oddest part of it all is, that she had no 
money.” 

“ How do you know she had none ? ” 

“Because, sir, none has been found, and them 
polic% gentlemen is keen at searching ; nothing 
escapes ’em. r She had the best part of a sovereign in 
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her purse — nineteen and sixpence, they say, but no 
more. So, how she looked to pay her expenses^ her 
doctor and her nurse, and me — and Mother Pepperfly 
a-boarding with me at the lady’s request, and she 
don’t feat a trifle—she best knew, and I say that it 
does look odd.” 

‘ ‘ This is wasting time, ma’am,” said the coroner ; 
“ we must hasten on. Can you account for the poison 
getting into the composing-draught sent in by Mr, 
Grey? Did it get into it after it came into your 
house ? ” 

The witness^ was considerably astonished at the 
question ; considerably flustered. 

“Why, you don’t think I’d go and put it in? ” she 
uttered, subsiding into another fit of sobs. 

“I ask you,” said the coroner, “ as a matter of 
form, whether there was any one likely to do such 
a thing ; any one of whom you can entertain a 
suspicion ? ” 

‘ ‘ Of course, gentlemen, if you mean to accuse me 
and Mrs. Pepperfly of poisoning her by prussic acid, 
the sooner you do it the better,” howled the widow. 
“ We never touched the bottle. As the Greys’ boy 
brought it, so it was given to her. And there was 
ngbody else to touch it — although Mr. Carlton as 
goodj as accused us of having got a whiskered man 
in the house on the sly ! ” 

The coroner pricked up his ears. “When was 
that ? ” 

“The night of the death, sir. He was there when 
the draught came, was Mr. Carlton, and when I 
heard him coming down the stairs to leave, I ran ouj 
of the kitchen to open the door for him. ‘ Is there 
a man upstairs P ’ asked he. ‘ A man, sir,’ I answered. 
‘No, sir; what sort of a man?’ ‘I thought I saw 
one hiding on the landing,’ said he. ‘a man^with 
whiskers.’ ‘ No, sir,’ says I, indignant. ‘ We don’t 
•want no man in this house.’ ‘ It was tiny fancy, no 
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doubt/ answered he ; ‘I thought Fd just mention 
it, Test any blackguard should have got in.’ But 
now, gentlemen,’’ continued the widow wrathfuliy, 
“ I just ask you, was there ever such an insinuation 
put to two respectable females ? I can bear out Mother 
Pepperfly, and Mother Pepperfly can bear out me, that 
we had no man in the house, and didn’t want one ; 
we’d rather be without ’em. And one with v/hiskers 
too ! Thank you for nothing, Mr. Carlton ! ” 

The words seemed to strike the coroner, and he 
made a note in the book before him. When Mrs. 
Gould’s indignation had subsided, she was again 
questioned. Her further evidence need not be given ; 
it was only connected with points already discussed, 
and at its conclusion she was permitted to retire to the 
next room, where she had a prolonged fit of hysterics. 

The coroner requested the presence again of Mr. 
Carlton. But it was found that Mr. Carlton had 
gone. This caused a delay in the proceedings. An 
officer was despatched for him in haste, and found 
him at his own home, engaged with a patient. He 
hurried him up to the court. 

“ What am I required for?” asked Mr. Carlton. 

“ I can’t say, sir. The coroner said you were to 
be produced.” ^ 

‘‘ I thought you had understood, Mr. Carlton, that 
it is expedient the witnesses should not depart until 
the inquiry be over,” began the coroner, when he 
appeared. “Questions sometimes arise which may 
render it necessary for them to be examined again.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” replied Mr. Carlton ; “ I had 
no idea I was not at liberty to return home ,* or that 
I should be wanted further.” 

The coroner placed his arms on the table beside 
him, and leaned towards Mr. Carlton. 

^ Whst is this tale,” asked he, “ about your having 
seen a man secreted on the stairs, or landing, on the 
night of the '’mur—,” the coroner couched, tu drawn 
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the word which had all but escaped his }ips--r-“op the 
night of the death ? ” 

A scarlet tinge, born of emotion, flushed the face 
of Mr. Carltoii. Were his superstitious feelings going 
to be*hatded out for the benefit of the crowded court ? 

“ Who says I saw one? ” inquired he. 

“That is n 9 t the question,’' sharply returned the 
coroner. “ Did you see one ? ” 

“No, I did not.” 

“ The last witness, Eliza Gould, testifies that you 
did — or thought you did.” 

“The facts are these,” said Mr. Carlton. “As I 
was leaving the patient, the moonbeams shone on the 
landing through the staircase window, and for the 
moment I certainly did think I saw a face — the face 
of a person leaning against the wall.” 

“What sort of a face?” interrupted the coroner. 
“ A man’s or a woman’s ? ” 

“Oh, a man’s, decidedly, A pale face, as it 
appeared to me, with thick black whiskers. I believe 
now it was my fancy : it was just a momentary 
glimpse, or rather idea, and was over directly. 
Moonbeams, it is well known, play the eyesight 
curious tricks and turns. I fetched the candle and 
eiKamined the landing, but no person was to be seen. 
Before I had well got down the stairs, a conviction 
was stealing over me that I had deceived myself, 
that there had been really nothing there, but I cer{ainly 
did ask the woman, Gould, when she came to open 
the door for me, whether or not any strange man was 
in the house. ” 

“ She said, No?” 

“ Yes ; and was intensely offended at my putting 
the question.” 

The coroner mused. Turning to the jury, he spoke 
in a confidential tone. m 

“You see, gentlemen, had there been really any 
Cine cancenlnd upon the stairs^ it wawid be a mos.t 
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suspicious point ; one demanding: full investig'ation. 
That medicine was in the adjoining room, open to the 
landing, and unprotected by any guard ; for the lady 
in bed could not be supposed to see what took place 
in the next apartment, and the two women were 
downstairs. Nothing more easy than for the cork 
to be abstracted from the medicine sentTiy the Messrs. 
Grey, and a few deadly drops poured into it. Pro- 
vided, I say, the person so concealed there had a 
design to do so.” 

The jury looked grave, and one of them addressed 
Mr. Carlton : 

“Can’t you take your mind back, sir, with any 
degree of certainty ? ” 

“ There is quite a sufficient degree of certainty in my 
mind,” replied Mr, Carlton. “ I feel convinced, I feel 
sure, that the face existed but in my fancy. I had 
gone out from the light room to the dark landing, — 
dark except for the moonbeams — and ” 

“1 beg your pardon, Mr. Carlton,” interrupted 
another juryman, “ but the witnesses, Pepperfly and 
Gould, have deposed that the lady’s chamber was in 
darkness — that the candle was in the sitting-room 
adjoining, where she preferred to have it left.” 

“Have they? I almost forget. Then in passing 
through the sitting-room I must have got my eyes in 
contact with the light, for I know that the landing 
appeared dark. You are right,” added Mr. Carlton. 
“I remember now that the candle was in the sitting- 
room, for it was from thence I fetched it to search the 
landing.” 

“Why did you not mention this, witness, when 
you were first examined ? ” asked the coroner. 

“Mention what, sir? That I fancied I saw a face 
in the dark, which turned out to be all moonshine ? ” 
retorled the \i^itness. “Verily I should be only too 
glad to mention anything that would bear upon the 
case, but I m?h-ht have p-ot lauo-hpiH at for mv ” 
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“ You attach no importance to it, then ? ” 

“ None whatever. I feel certain that it was but a 
freak of my own fancy.” 

“Very well, sir. That will do for the present. 
Are there any more witnesses to examine ? ” continued 
the coroner, addressing the summoning officer. 

There were ^iie or two who gave testimony of 
no importance, and they appeared to be all. Frederick 
Grey, who had been an eager listener to the witnesses, 
then stepped forward and addressed himself to the 
coroner. 

* ‘ Will you let me make a statement, sir ? ” 

“If it bears upon the case,” replied the coroner. 
“ Does it do so? ” 

“Yes, it does,” warmly replied Frederick, his 
earnest, honest gray eyes flashing. “There has 
been a cruel suspicion of carelessness cast upon my 
father : I wish to state that it was I who destroyed 
the proofs by which it could have been refuted.” 

And forthwith he told the story of his heedless 
wiping of the cobwebbed jar. 

“Was anyone present when you did this, besides 
you and your father ? ” asked the coroner. 

“Sir, did you not hear me say so? My Uncle 
J^hn.” 

“Let Mr. John Grey be called,” said the coroner 
“Gentlemen,” he added to the jury, “I am going- 
somewhat out of my legal way in admitting these 
statements ; but I must confess that it does appear 
to me most improbable that Mr. Stephen Grey, whose 
high character we all well know, should have been 
guilty of this fatal carelessness. It has appeared to 
me entirely Improbable from the first ; and I deem it 
right to hear any evidence that can be brought forward 
to refute the accusation — especially,” he impressively 
concluded, “ after the statement made by Mr. Carlton, 
as to the face he saw, or thought hie saw, liTrking 
near the chamber where the draught was placed, i 
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acknowlcdg-e, in spite of Mr. Carlton’s stated con¥ic- 
tion, that I am by no means convinced that face was 
not real. It may have been the face of some deadly 
enemy of the iil-fated j'-oung- lady, one who may have 
followed her to South Wennock for the purpose of 
destroying- her, and stolen nefariously into the house ; 
and then, his work accomplished, h.ave stolen out 
ag-ain. ” 

“With all due deference, Mr. Coroner, to your 
superior judg-ment,” interposed a juryman, “the 
suspicion that the poison may have been introduced 
into the draught after it was in the Widow Gould’s 
house, appears to be disposed of by the fact that it 
smelt strongly of it v/hen it was first brought — as 
sworn to by Mr. Carlton.” 

“True, true,” said the coroner musingly. “It is 
involved in much mystery. Stand forward, Mr. Grey. 
Were you present when your nephew wiped the 
cobwebs and dust from the jar of hydrocyanic acid ? ” 
continued the coroner, after he was sworn. 

“ I was,” replied Mr. John Grey. “ My brother 
Stephen reached down the jar, which he had to do 
by means of steps, from its usual place, and the 
dust and cobwebs were much collected on it, the cob- 
webs being woven over the stopper — a certain proof 
that it had not recently been opened.” 

“This was after the death had taken place ? ” 

“ It was just after it — when we got home from 
seeing the body. My brother remarked that it was 
a proof, or would be a proof—I forget his exact 
words— that he had not used the hydrocyanic acid ; 
and whilst he and I were closely talking, Frederick, 
unconscious of course of the mischief he was doing, 
took a duster and wiped the jar. 1 was not in time 
to stop him. I pointed out what he had done, and 
how it might tell against his father, and he was over- 
whelmed with' contrition ; but the mischief was over 
and could not-;be remedied.” 
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“You had no other hydrocyanic acid in j'our house, 
except this ? ” 

“None at all *, none whatever.” 

The coroner turned to the jury. 

“ If ^ this statement of Mr. John Grey’s be correct — 
and it* bears out his nephew’s — we must acknowledge 
that Mr. Stephen could not have put prussic acid 
into the drauglU when making it up. He could not, 
in my opinion.” 

The jury assented. “Certainly he could not,” they 
said, “ if the testimony were correct.” 

“Well, gentlemen, we know John Grey to be 
an upright man and a good man ; and he is on his oath 
before his Maker'' 

Scarcely had the coroner spoken when a strange 
commotion was heard outside — a noi.se as of a crowd 
of people in the street, swarming up to the Red Lion. 
What was it ? What could it be ? The coroner and 
jury suspended proceedings for a moment, until the 
disturbance should subside. 

But, instead of subsiding, it only came nearer 
and nearer ; and at length burst into the room — eager 
people with eager faces — all in a state of excitement, 
all trying to pour forth the news at once. 

Some additional evidence had been found. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

THE TORN NOTE. 

The whole inquest-room, speaking metaphorically, 
was on its legs — coroner, jury, spectators — as the 
rushing tide of eager faces surged into it. What 
w'ere the tidings they had brought ? — what new 
evidence had come to light? Nothing very great, 
after all. , 

It was only a part of a letter. In the pocket of the 
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dress which the unhappy lady had worn on the Friday, 
the -day of her arrival at South Wennock, had just 
been found a half-sheet of note-paper, with some lines 
of writing- on it and a great blot. It was a some- 
what remarkable fact that this dress, hanging up the 
whole of the time behind the bedroom door, had been 
overlooked both by the police and by Mr. Carlton, and 
was not searched by either. The coroner smoothed 
the crumpled sheet of writing, read it aloud for the 
information of the jury, and then passed it round for 
their inspection. It ran as follows : — 

“13 Palace Street, South Wennock, 
“Friday Evening, March 10, 1848. 

“My De-a^rest Husband, — You will be surprised 
to hear of my journey, and that I am safe at South 
Wennock. I know you will be angry, but I cannot 
help it, and we will talk over things when we meet. 
I have asked the people here about a medical man, 
and they strongly' recommend one of the Messrs. 
Grey, but I tell them I would prefer Mr. Carlton. 
What do you say'? I must ask him to come and 
see me this evening, for the railway omnibus shook 
me dreadfully, and I feel anything but ” 

In that abrupt manner ended the writing. There 
was nothing more except the great blot referred to. 
Whether she had been suddenly interrupted, or whether 
the accident of the blot caused her to begin a fresh 
letter, could not be told ; and perhaps would now 
never be known. 

But with all the excitement, the noise, and the 
expectation, it positively threw no light whatever upon 
the mystery— of the mystery of who she was, of her 
arrival, or the -n'orse mystery of her death. The 
coroner sat, after the letter had been passed back 
to Lirn, mechanically smoothing the creased sheet 
with his fingers, while he thought. 
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Call Mr. Carlton,” he suddenly said. 

Mr. Carlton was found in the yard of the inn, talk- 
ing to some of the many outside idlers whom the 
proceedings had_ gathered together there. After 
the rebuff administered to him by the coroner, 
to his having- gone away before, he was determined 
not so to offei^d a second time, but waited within 
call. 

“ Wanted again I ” he exclaimed, when the officer 
came to him. “ I hope the jury will have enough of 
me.” 

‘‘ There’s something fresh turned up, sir. You 
might have heard here the noise they made, bringing 
it up the street.” 

“Something fresh! ’’the surgeon eagerly repeated. 
“What is it? Not about the face?” he added,' a 
strange dread mingl-.ng with his whispered tones. - 

“ I don't rightly know what it is, sir. The crowd 
jammed into the room so that I couldn’t hear.” 

“ Mr. Carlton, look at this, will you,” said the 
coroner, handing him the torn note, when he appeared. 
“Can you tell me if it is in the handwriting of- the 
deceased ? ” 

Mr. Carlton took the sheet, glanced at it, clutched 
it in his hand and .strode to a distant window. There 
he* stood reading it, with his back to the room. He 
read it twice ; he turned it over and looked at the 
other side ; he tui'ned it back and read it again. Then 
he returned to the table where sat the coroner and 
jury, who had followed his movements in cages' 
expectation. . . 

“ How can I tell, Mr. Coroner, whether it is in her 
handwriting or not? ” 

“You received a note from her. Can you not 
remember what the writing was like ? ” 

Mr. Carlton paused a moment and then slowly shook 
his head. ‘ ‘ I did not take particular "notice or the 
handwriting-. If we had the two together .we might 



compare them. By the way,” he added, I may 
perhaps mention that I searched thoroughly for the 
note in question when I went home just now, and 
coiiid not find it. There’s no doubt I threw it into 
the fire at the time.” 

Perfectly true. As soon as Mr. Carlton had got 
home from his examination-in-chief, he had set himself 
to search for the note. Kis couviefion at the time 
was that he must have burned it with the loose letie-rs 
and envelopes lying- on the table, those which he had 
thrown on the fire in a heap : it had been his con- 
viction ever since; nevertheless he did institnic a 
search on going' home from the inquest . He emptied 
some card-racks which stood on the mantelpiece ; 
he opened the drawers of the sideboard ; ho 'went 
upstairs to his bedroom, and searched tha pockets of 
the clothes he had worn that night ; he looked in 
every likely place he could think of. It seemed rather 
a superfluous task to do it, and it brought forth no 
results ; but Mr. Carlton wished to feel quite sure 
upon the point. 

“Then you cannot speak to this handwriting?” 
asked the coroner. 

“ Not with any certainty,” was the reply of the 
witness. “ This writing, I fancy, looks not dissimilar 
to the other, so far as my remembrance of it carfies 
me ; but that’s a very slight one. All ladies write 
alike nowadays.” 

“Few ladies write so good a hand as this,” 
remarked the coroner, giving the torn sheet a jerk 
upwards to intimate it. “Are you near-sighted, Mr, 
Carlton, that you took it to the window ? ” 

Mr. Carlton looked the coroner full in the face. 

“I am not near-sighted. But the rain makes the 
room dark, and the evening is coming on. I thought, 
too, it must be a document of importance, throwing 
sorrife great elucidation upon the case, by the com- 
motion that^was made over it.” 
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"‘Ay,” responded one of the jury^ “we were all 
taken in,” ‘ ’ 

There was nothing’ more to be done ; no further 
evidence to be taken. The coroner charged the jury, 
and h(? ordered the room to be cleared while they 
deliberated. Among’ the crowds filing out of it in 
obedience to thf** mandate, urent Judith Ford. Judith 
had gone to the inquest partly to gratify her own 
pardonable curiosity — though her intense feeling of 
interest in the proceedings might be characterised by 
a better name than that ; partly to be in readiness in 
case she should be called to bear testimony, as one 
of the attendants who had helped to nurse the Iddy 
through her illness. 

She wa.s not called, however. Her absence from 
the house at the time of the taking- the medicine, and 
of the death, rendered her of no avail from a judicial 
point of view, and her name was not so much as 
mentioned during the day. She had found a seat in a 
quiet but convenient corner, and remained there un- 
disturbed, watching the proceedings with the most 
absorbed interest. Never once from the witnesses, 
and their demeanour, as their separate evidence was 
given, were her eyes taken. Judith could not over- 
gei the dreadful death ; she could not fathom the 
circumstances attending it. 

In groups of fives, of tens, of twenties, the 
mob, gentry and draggletail, stood about, conversing 
eagerly, waiting impatiently. Stephen Grey and his 
brother, Mr. Fa-ooklyn, Mr. Carlton, and a few more 
gentlemen collected together, deeply anxious for the 
verdict, as may be readily iraag-ined ; whether or not it 
would be manslaughter against Stephen Grey. 

Judilir meanwhile found her way to Mrs. Fitch. 
She was sitting in her bar-parlour — at least, when 
any odd moment gave her an opportunity to sit >but 
Mrs. Fitch could not remember many days of her busy 
life so full of bustle as this had been'. She was, 
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however, knitting' when Judith in her deep mourning 
appeared at the door, and she started from her seat. 

“Is it you, Judith? Is it over? What’s the 
verdict ? ” 

. “It is not over,” said Judith. “We are sent out 
while they deliberate. I don’t think,” she added, 
some pain in her tone, “they can bring it in against 
Mr., Stephen Grey.” 

^ “I don’t think they oughts after that evidence 
about the cobwebs,” returned the landlady. “ Any“ 
way, though, it’s odd how the poison could have got 
there. And I say, Judith, what tale’s this about a 
face on the stairs ? ” 

- “ Well, I-t-don’t know, , ma’am. Mr. Carlton says 
now he thinks it was all his fancy.” 

“ It has got a curious sound about it, to my mind. 
I know- this — if the poor young lady was anything to 
me, / should have it followed up. You don’t look 
well, Judith.” 

“ I can’t say but it has altog'ether been a great 
shock and puz 2 ie to me,” acknowledged Judith, “ and 
thinking- and worrying over a thing does not help 
one’s looks. What with my face having been bad — 
but it’s better now — and what with this trouble, I 
have eaten nothing solid for days.” ^ 

J* I’ll give you a drop of cherry brandy ” 

“No, ma’am, thank you, I couldn’t take it,” inter- 
posed Judith, more vehemently than the kind-hearted 
offer seemed to warrant. “ 1 can neither eat nor 
drink to-day.” 

“ Nonsense, Judith ! you are just g'oing the way to 
iay yourself up. It is a very dreadful thing, there’s 
no doubt of that ; but still she was a stranger to us, 
and there’s no cause for its throwing us off our proper 
meals. *' 

Judith silently passed from the topic. “ I am 
anxious to git a place now,” she said ; “ I shouldn’t 
think of ail .this so much if I had something t-o do ; 
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besides, I don’t like to impose too long' on Mrs. 

] enkinson’s kindness. I suppose you don’t happen to 
nave heard of a place, Mrs. Fitch?” 

“ I heard to-day that there was a servant wanted . at 
.hat h®use on the Rise — where the new folks live. 
Their housemaid’s going to leave.” 

“What new liglks?” asked Judith. 

“Those fresh people that came from a distance*. 
What’s the name ? — Chesney, isn’t it ? The Chesneys. 
I mean Cedar Lodge. It might suit you. Coming! 
coming!” shrieked out Mrs. Fitch, in . answer ^to 
u succession of calls. 

“ Yes, it might suit me,” murmured Judith to her- 
self. ‘‘ They look nice people. Fll go and see 
after it.” 

The words were interrupted by a movement, a 
hubbub, and Judith hastened outside to ascertain its 
cause. Could the deliberation of the jury be already 
over? Yes, it was even so. The door of the inquest- 
room had been thrown open, and the eager crowd 
wei'e pressing on to it. A few minutes more, andThe 
decree was spoken. 

“We find that the deceased, whose married name 
appears to have been Crane, but to whose Christian 
name we have no clue, came by her death through 
swallowing prussic acid mixed in a composing- 
draught ; but by whom it was thus mixed in the 
draught, or whether by mistake or intentionally, we 
deem there is not sufficient evidence to show.” 

So Stephen Grey was yet a free man. His friends 
pressed up to him, and shook him warmly by the 
hand. While young Frederick, with a cheek of 
emotion, now white, now crimson, g-alloped home 
through the mud, and shut himself in his bedroom 
theie to hide his thankfulness and his agitation. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CAPTAIN CHESNEY’S HOME 

Wretched as the weather had been with its wind and 
its rain, the sun showed itself just I^efore its setting'. 
Its slanting beams fell on that pleasant white house 
on the Rise, the residence of Captain Clicsney ; 
they came glimmering through the trees and dancing- 
on the carpet in the drawing-room. The large French 
window opening to the ground looked bright and clear 
with these welcome rays, and one of the inmates of 
the room turned to them with a glad expression ; an 
expression that told of some expectant hope. 

Seated at the table was the eldest daughter, Jane 
Chesney; a peculiarly quiet-looking, ladylike young 
woman of thirty years, with drooping eyelids, blue 
eyes, and fair hair. She had some bits of paper 
before her that were wonderfully like bills, and an 
open account-book lay beside them. There was a 
patient, wearied expression in her face, that seemed to 
say her life was not free from care. 

Touching the keys of the piano with a masterly 
hand, but softly, as if she would subdue its soupd, 
her brilliant brown eyes flashing with a radiant light, 
and her exquisite features unusually beautiful, sat Laura 
Chesney. Three-and-twenty years of age, she yet 
looked younger than she was ; of middle height, slight 
and graceful, with the charm of an unusually youthful 
manner, Laura never was taken for her real ag*e. She 
was one of the vainest girls living ; though none 
detected it. Girls are naturally vain ; beautiful girls 
very vain ; but it has rarely entered into the heart of 
woman to conceive of vanity so intense, as that which 
tarnished the heart of Laura Chesney. It had been 
the'^one pas^on of her life — the great passion which 
overpo-wereej other implanted seeds, whether for good 
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or for evil, rendering’ them partially dormant. Not 
that vanity was her only failing; ; far from it ; she 
had others less negative : self-will, obstinacy, and a 
rebellious spirit. 

LatteVly, another passion had taken possession of 
her ; one 'which seemed to change her very nature, and 
to which even he?' vanity became subservient — love for 
Mr. Carlton. It is her eyes which are turning to this 
bright sui'Tshine ; it is her heart which is whispering he 
will be sure to come ! She was dressed in a hand- 
some robe of glittering silk, hanging sleeves of costly 
lace shading- her small white arms, on which were 
golden bracelets. Jane wore a violet merino, some- 
what faded, a white collar, and small white cuffs on 
the closed sleeves its only ornament. The one looked' 
fit to be the denizen of a palace ; the other, with her 
plain attire and gentle manner, fit only for a quiet 
home life. 

And, standing near the window, softly dancing to 
the time of Laura's music, and humming, in concert, 
was the little girl, Lucy. Her frock was of similar 
material to Jane’s, violet merino, but far more faded. 
She was a graceful child of eleven, very pretty, her 
eyes dark and luminous as Laura’s, but shining with 
a !*.r sweeter and softer light, and there was a repose 
in her whole bearing and manner, the counterpart of 
that which distinguished her eldest sister. 

In the room above was the naval half-pay captain, 
unusually fierce and choleric to-night, as was sure to 
be the case when getting well from his gouty attacks. 
Far more noisy and impatient was he at these times 
than even when the gout was full upon him. The 
means of the family were grievously straitened, the 
captain having nothing but his half-pay — and what is 
that to live upon? They were encumbered by debt. 
Life had long been rendered miserable., by k. And 
in truth, how can these poor straitened men, gentle- 
men of connections as they often are, keep debt from 
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their door? Captain Cliesney was, to use a familiar 
expression, over head and ears in it. He had quitted 
the neighbourhood of Plymouth, where they had lived 
for so many years, simply because the place grew 
too hot to hold him, his creditors too pressing to be 
borne with. South Wennock was becoming the same, 
and people were growing troublesome. 

It was Jane who bore the brunt of it all. Perhaps 
no father had ever been loved wdth a more y^earning, 
ardent dutiful love than was Captain Chesney by his 
daughter Jane. Not upon him, not upon the others, 
had fallen the daily pains and penalties inseparable 
from a state of debt, but upon Jane. The petty hourly 
cares and crosses, the putting-off of creditors, the 
scheming how to make their ten shillings go as far 
as other people’s twenty, the anxiety for the present, 
the sickening dread of the future, and what might 
be the climax — ^Jane bore it all meekly, patiently. 
But it was wearing her out. 

She sat now over the last week’s bills, leaning her 
aching head — aching with care more than pain — upon 
her hand, and adding them up. Jane was not a good 
accountant ; few women are ; they are not trained to 
be so ; and she had to go over the columns more than 
once. It was not the work which wearied and dam.ned 
her ; it was the knowledge that these bills could only 
be put away with those of many, many weeks back, 
unpaid. She pushed them from her, but with a 
gentle action — there was gentleness in etery move- 
ment of Jane Chesney — and leaned back in her chair 
with a sobbing sigh. 

“Lucy, child, I wish you would not dance so. It 
puts me out.” 

The little girl looked half surprised. “I am not 
making a noise, Jane.” 

“ But the movement, as you wave about, makes 
my 'head wofse.” 

“ Have you the headache, Jane ? ” 
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“Yes. At least — my head Is so perplexed that it 
seems to ache.” 

Laura turned round, her eyes flashing, “ You 
are worrying your brains over those wretched bills, 
J ane ! *• I wonder you will get them about ! 1 should 

just let things g'o on as they can, and not torment 
myself.” _ ^ 

“ Let things go as they can !” echoed Jane, in a 
tone of pain, “ Oh, Laura ! ” 

“ What g'ood can you do by worrying and fretting 
over them ? What good do you do ? ” 

“ Somebody must worry and fret over them, Laura. 
If I w'ere not to do it, papa must.” 

“ Well, he is more fit to battle with such troubles 
than you are. And it is his own imprudence which 
has brought it all on. But for the extravagance of 
bygone years, papa would not have reduced himself to 
his half-pay ” 

“Be silent, Laura!” interrupted Jane, her tome 
one of stern authority. “How dare you presume to 
cast a reflection on my dear father ? ” 

Laura’s face fell, partly in submission to the reproof, 
partly in angiy rebellion. Laura, of them all, most 
bitterly resented the petty annoyances brought by 
th^ir straitened life. 

“Papa is as dear to me as he is to you, Jane,” 
she presently said, in a tone of apology for her w'ordsi. 
“But I am not a stick or a stone, and I can’t help 
feeling the difference there is between ourselves and 
other young ladies in the same rank of life. Our 
days are nothing but pinching and perplexity; theirs 
are all flowers and sunshine.” 

‘ ‘ There is a skeleton in every closet, Laura ; and no 
one can judge of another’s sorrows,” was the quiet 
answer of Jane. “The lives that look to us all 
flowers and sunshine — as you term it — may have their 
inward darkness just as ours have. ^Recoilect^ the 
Italian proverb, ‘ Non d e rasa sensa spina.' ” 
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“ You are goingf altog'ether from the poini , ” returned 
Laura. What other young* iady— in saying* a young 
lady I mean an unmarried one, still sheltered from 
the world’s cares in her father’s home — has to eoconntcr 
the trouble and anxiety that you have ? ” 

“ Many a one, I dare say,” was the reply of Jane. 
“ For myself, if I do but save the trouble and anxiety 
to my dear father, I think myself amply repaid.” 

Too true; it xvas all that was tboug'lit of by Jane. 
In the long* night watches, when a dread of what tlieso 
debts might result in for Captain Chesney would ]')re.s.s 
upon her brain, Jane Chesney ivould lay her hand on 
her burning brow and wish that England’s laws could 
be altered, and permit a daughter to be arrested iu the 
place of her father, Laura resumed. 

And who, save us, have to live as we live ? barred 
up — it’s no better — in a house, like so many hermits ; 
not daring to visit or be visited, lest such visiting 
might increase by a few shillings the weekly liabilities ? 
It’s a shame ! ” 

** Hush, Laura! If we take to rejjining, that wlli 
be the worst of ail. It is our lot, and wc must bear 
it patiently.” 

Laura Chesney did not appear inclined to bear it 
very patiently just then. She struck the keys of the 
instrument loudly and passionately, playing so for a 
few moments, as if finding a vent for her anger. The 
little girl had leaned against the window in silence, 
listening to her sister, and turning her sweet brown 
eyes from one to the other. Suddenly there came a 
sound on the floor above as if a heavy walking-stick 
was being thumped upon it. 

“There, Laura! that’s because you played out so 
loudly!” cried the child. “To-day, when I was 
practising, I forgot myself and took my foot off the 
soft., pedal, and down came papa’s slick us il' he 
would have kfiocked the floor through.” 

Laura Chesney rose, closed the^ piano, not quite 
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so gently as she have done, and went to the 

window. As she stood there looking: out, her soft 
dark hair acquired quite a golden tinge in the light of 

the setting sun. 

Thump ! thump ! thump ! came the stick ' again. 
Jane sprang* from her seat. “It is not her piano; 
papa must want^omething.” 

A voice loud and imperative interrupted her as she 
was hastening from the room. “ Laura ! Laura ! ” 

Jane drew back. “It is for you, Laura. Makb 
haste up,” 

And Laura Chesney, as she hastened to obey, caught 
up a small black mantle which lay on a chair, and 
threw it over her white shoulders. It served- to 
conceal her rich silk dress and the golden bracelets 
that glittered on her wrists. 

Lucy Chesney remained a few minutes in thought 
as her sister left the room. Things were puzzling her. 

“Jane, why does Laura put that black mantle on 
to , go up to papa ? It must be to hide her dress; 
But if she thinks that papa would be angry with her 
for v^earing that best dress and mamma’s golden 
bracelets every evening, why does she wear them ? ” 

A somewhat difficult question for Jane Chesney to 
ai^wer — to answer to a young mind which was 
being moulded for good or for ill. 

“Laura is fond of dress, Lucy. Perhaps she 
fancies papa is less fond of it.” 

“ Papa is less fond of it,” returned the child. “I 
don’t think he would care if we wore these old 
merinos — oh, until next winter.” 

Jane sighed. “Dress is expensive, Lucy,- and 
you know— — ” 

“Yes, I know, Jane,” said the little girl, filling up 
the pause, for Jane had stopped. “ But, Jane, 'wkjy 
should Laura put that best dress on at all ? She had 
not used to put it on.” * 

Now, in truth, this was a question which had 
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likewise occurred to Miss Chesney. More than once, 
of 'late, when Laura had appeared dressed for the 
evening, Jane wondered why she had so dressed. Noc 
a suspicion of the cause — the unhappy cause whidh 
was to bring ere long a great trouble upon .them— - 
had yet dawned on the mind of Jane Chesney. 


CHAPTER XV. 

CAPTAIN CHESNEY. 

Laura had hastened upstairs at her father's summons. 
Captain Chesney was reclining in an easy-chair, his 
feet extended out before him on what is called a 
rest. The feet were swathed in bandages, as gouty 
feet sometimes must be. He was quite helpless, so 
far as the legs were concerned ; but his tongue and 
hands were the reverse of helpless, — the hands kept 
up the noise of the stick perpetually, and the tongue 
itjs own noise, to the extreme discomfort of the house- 
hold. He bent his eyes with displeasure upon Laura 
from beneath their overhanging brows. 

“ Was that you playing ?”^ 

“Yes, papa,” 

“ Oh, it was not Lucy ? ” 

“Papa, you know that Lucy could not plav like 
that.” 

“A good thing for her,” roared Captain Chesney, 
as a twinge took him, “for I should have ordered 
her to be whipped first, and sent to bed afterward.s. 
How dare you annoy me with that iioisy squeaking- 
piano? I’ll sell it.” , ^ 

As a day never passed but Captain Chesney gave 
Utterance to the same threat, it made but little im- 
pression upon Laura. 

Where’s Jane?” he went on. 

“She’s at those everlasting bills, papa,” was 
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Laura’s reply, who, truth to say, did not regfard her 
father with the excessix’e reverence and affection that 
Jane did, and was not always in manner so sub- 
missively dutiful. 

“ U."h ! ” retorted the captain. “Let her throw 
them behind the fire.” 

“/ should,” put in Laura; but the assenting: 
remark greatly ilffended him, and for five minutes he 
kept up an incessant scolding of Laura. 

“ Is that inquest over?” he resumed. 

“ I don’t know anything about it, papa.” 

“ Has Carlton not been up?” 

“No,” replied Laura, bending to smooth the 
pillow under her father's feet, lest .the sudden 
accession of colour, which she felt rush to her cheeks, 
should be noticed. In doing- this, she unwittingly 
touched the worst foot in the worst part ; and the 
unhappy captain, one of the most impatient to bear 
pain that the gout ever came to, shrieked, shook his 
stick, and finally let off some of what Miss Laura was 
in the habit of calling his quarter-deck languag'e. 

“Papa, I am very sorry; my hand slipped,” she 
deprecatingly said. 

“ Did you ever have the gout, Miss Laura Chesney ? ” 

“ No, papa.” 

Then perhaps you’ll exercise a little care when you 
are about those who do have it, and not let your hand 
' slip.’ Slip, indeed ! it’s all you are good for, to agonise 
suffering people. What do you do here ? Why don’t 
you let Jane come up ? ” 

“ Why, papa, you called me up.” 

“That cantankering piano! I’ll send for a man 
to-morrow, and he shall value it, and take it away. 
What’s the reason that Carlton doesn’t come? He’s 
getting above his business, is that fellow. He has not 
been here all day long. I have a great mind to turn 
him off and call in one of the Greys. ► I wish • L ha'd 
done so when we first came here ; they are attenti\ e. 
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You shall write him a note, and tell him not to put his 
foot inside my gate any more. ” 

Laura’s heart turned sick. Sick lest her father 
should execute his threat. 

. “He could not be dismissed without being paid,” 
she said, in a low tone, hoping the suggesliojj might 
have weight ; and the captain growled. 

“ Has Pompey come back ? ” hn: began again, 
while Laura stood submissively before him, not daring 
to leave unless dismissed. 

“ Not yet, papa. He has scarcely had time to 
come back yet.” 

“ But I say he has had time,” persistently inter- 
rupted the captain. “ He is stopping loitering over 
that precious inquest, listening- to what’s going on 
there. One fool makes many. Fil loiter him with 
my stick when he returns. Give me that.” 

The captain rapped his stick violently on a tabic 
in his vicinity, pretty nearly causing the saucer of 
jelly which stood there to fly off it. Laura banded 
him the saucer and teaspoon. 

“Who made this jelly?” he asked, when he 
had tasted it. 

“ I — I dare say it was Jane,” she replied, with 
some hesitation, for Laura kept herself entirely aloof 
from domestic duties. She knew no more than Uie 
man in the moon how they went on, or who accom- 
plished them, except that it must lie between Jane and 
the maid-servant. 

“ Is it made of calves’ feet, or cow-heels, I wonder ? ” 
continued the captain, growling and tasting. “If 
that’s not made of cow-heels, I’m a story-teller,” he 
decided, in another minute. “What* does Jane 
mean by it? I told her 1 would not touch jelly that 
was made of cow-heel. Wretched stuff ! ” 

“Then, papa, I believe you are wrong*, for I think 
Ja®f , ordered^ some calves’ feet a day or two ago,” 
protested Laura. But she only so spoke to appease 
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him ; and the irascible old sailor, somewhat mollified, 
resumed liis pursuit of the jelly. 

‘‘ What did Clarice say?” he asked. 

“Clarice?” repeated Laura, opening- her eyes in 
wonde|-. Not wonder only at the question, but at 
hearing- so much as that name mentioned by her 
father. 

The ex-sailoi* opened his, and fixed them on his 
daughter. “ I ask you what Clarice said ? ” 

“ Said when, papa?” 

“When? Why, when Jane heard from her the 
other morning. Tuesday, wasn’t it ? ” 

“Jane did not hear from Clarice, papa.” 

“Jane did, young lady. Why should she tell me she 
did, if she didn’t ? So you want to keep it from me, 
do you ? ” 

“Indeed, papa,” persisted Laura, “she did not 
hear from her. I am quite sure that she did not. 
Had she heard from her, she would have told me.” 

A cruel twinge took the captain’s right foot. “You 
be .shot!” he shrieked. “And serve you right for 
seeking to deceive your father. A pretty puppet I 
should be in your hands but for Jane ! Here, put this 
down. And now you may go.” 

Laura replaced the saucer on the table, and went 
blck to her sisters, thankful for the release. 

“Papa i.s so cross to-night,” she exclaimed. “He 
is finding fault with everything.” 

“Illness does make a person irritable, especially a 
mao,” spoke Jane soothingly, ever ready to extenuate 
her father. “And papa, you know, has been accus- 
tomed to exact implicit obedience in his own ship, 
just as if he were captain of a little kingdom.” 

“ I think the sailors must have had a fine time of 
it,” said Laura ; and Jane forbore to inquire in what 
light she spoke it ; she could not always be contend- 
ing. “ What was the jelly made of, Jane, calves^ feet, 
or cow-heel ? ” 
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“Cow-heel.” 

“ There ! papa found it out, or thought he did : 
though I am sure the nicest palate in the world 
cannot tell the difference, when it’s well flavoured 
with wine and lemon. He said he wondered at you, 
Jane, putting- him off with cow-heel. I was obliged 
to tell him it was calves’ foot, just to pacify him.” 

Jane Chesney sighed deeply. “Ca1”i^es’ feet are so 
very dear ! ” she said. “I did it for the best. If 
papa only knew the difficulty I have to go on at all.” 

“And any one but you would let him know of 
the, difficulty,” boldly returned Laura. But Jane 
only shook her head. 

’ “Jane, have you heard from Clarice lately?” 
resumed Laura. 

Miss Chesney lifted her eyes somewhat in surprise. 
“ Had I heard,. Laura, I should not be likely to keep 
the fact from you. Why do you ask that question ? ” 

“ Papa says .that you heard from her on Tuesday ; 
that you told him so. I said you had not heard, and 
he immediately accused me of wanting to hide the 
news from him.” 

“ i’apa says I told him I had heard from Clarice!” 
repeated Jane Chesney in astonishment. , 

“ He says that you told him you heard on Tuesday.” 

“_Why, what can have caused papa to fancy such 
a thing ? Stay,” she added, as a recollection seemed 
to come to her, “ I know how^ the mistake must have 
arisen. I mentioned Clarice’s name to papa, hoping- 
that he might be induced to break the barrier of silence 
and speak of her. I said I thought we should soon 
be hearing from her. That was on Tuesday.” 

“Why do you think we shall soon be hearing from 
her?” 

“ Because— because ” — Miss Chesney spoke with 
marked hesitation — “ I had on Monday night so 
extraordinary , a dream. I feel sure we shall hear 
from her before long.” 
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Laura Chesney burst into a laug'h. “Oh, Jane, 
you’ll make me die of laughter, some day, with those 
dreams of yours. Let us hear what it was.” 

“ No, Laura ; you wquld only ridicule iL” 

Lucy Chesney stole up to her eldest sister. “ Jane, 
tell me*, do tell me ; I , shall not ridicule it, and I like 
to hear dreams.” 

Jane shook h«r head in that decisive manner from 
which Lucy knew there w’as no appeal. “It was not 
a pleasant dream, Lucy, and I shall not tell it. . I was 
thinking* very much of Clarice on Tuesday, in conse- 
quence of the dream, and 1 ventured to mention her 
name before papa. That is how the misapprehension 
must have occurred.” 

“Was the dream about her?” asked Laura; and 
Jane Chesney did not detect the covert irony of the 
tone. 

“Yes. But I should be sorry to tell it to any one : 
in fact, I could not. It was a dreadful dream ; an 
awful dream.” 

They, were interrupted. A maid-servant opened 
the drawing-room door and put her head in. Rather 
a surly-looking sort of head. 

“Miss Chesney, here’s that coachman come again. 
He is asking to see the captain.” 

«“ Captain Chesney is ill,, and cannot see any one,” 
imperiously answered Laura, before Jane could speak. 
“Tell, him so, Rhode.” 

“ It!s of little good my telling him, Miss Laura. 
He declares that he’ll stop there all night, but what 
he’ll see the captain, or some of the family. He bade 
me go in, and not waste my breath over him, for he 
shouldn’t take an answer from me.” 

“ I will g-o to him, Rhode,” said Jane, in a faint 
voice. “Oh, Laura,”. she added, sinking into her 
chair again as the maid retired, “how sick these 
things make me! I could almost rather die,., than 
;soe these creditors whom I cannot pay.” 
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At that moment Captain Chesncy’s stick was hearci 
in fill! play, and his -eoice with it, shouting' for jane. 
He brooked no delay when he called, and jane kisew 
that she must run to him. He may keep me a lung 
while, Laura ; I do not know what it may be for — 1 do 
wish he would let me sit wath him, to be at hand. 
Laura, could j'ou, for once, go out to this man ? ” 

“If I must, I jnust,” replied Laura'L'-hestiey ; “but 
Fd ratlier go a mile tlie other way. Though, indeed, 
jane, I have no more right to be exempt from these 
unpleasantnesses than 5'ou.” 

“You could not manag'e with them as J do ; you 
would grow angry and haughty with them,” returned, 
jane, as she ran upstairs. “ Coming, coming, coming, 
dear papa,” she called out, for the stick was clatteriiig 
furiousho 

Miss Laura Chesney proceeded down the gravel 
walk which swept round the lawn, and looked over 
the gate. There stood a respectable -looking man 
ila a velveteen dress. He was- the proprietor of a Oy 
in the neighbourhood, which Captain Chesney had 
extensively patronised, being rather given to driving 
about the country ; but the captain had not been found 
so ready to pay. Apart from his straitened means, 
Captain Chesney possessed a sailor’s proverbial care- 
lessness with regard to money : it was not so muCdi 
that he ran wilfully into expense, as that he ran 
heedlessly into it. It never occurred to the captain, 
when he ordered the fly for an hour or two’s recrea- 
tion, and would seat himself in state in it, his legs 
up on the seat before him, his stick in his hand, and 
one of his daughters by his side, that the time of 
settling must come. Very pleasant and sociable 
wmiild he be \vith the driver, for there lived not a 
pleasanter man, when he pleased, than Captain 
Chesney ; and the driver would lean down from his 
box nnd touch his hat, and tell about this place they 
were passing, and the other place. But the time oi‘ 
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settling had come — was long past; a good deal of 
money was owing to the man, and he could not get it. 

“ Captain Cbesney is ill ; he cannot be seen,’’ began 
Laura, in a haughty, impatient tone. “ Can you not 
take your answer?” 

“ Fte took loo many such answers, miss,” replied 
the applicant. “ Here I come, day after day, week 
after week, and»there,’s ahvaj's an excuse ready. ‘ The 
captain’s out,’ or ‘ the captain’s ilL’ It is time there 
was a end to it.” 

“ Vi/hat do you want ? ” asked Laura. 

“Want! why, my money. Look here, miss. I’m 
a poor man, with a wife and family to keep, and my 
wife sick a-bed. If 1 can’t get that money that the 
captain owes me, it’ll be the ruin of me ; and have it 1 
must and will.” 

He spoke in a civil but yet in a determined tone. 
Laura wished from her very heart that she could pay 
him, 

“ Here you have been, miss, the captain, and some 
of you ladies, always a-riding about in my fly, a- 
hindcring me from letting it to other customers that 
would have paid me ; and when I come to ask for my 
just due, nobody’s never at home to me.” 

Is it much?” a.sked Laura. 

«“lt’s .seven pound twelve shillings. Will you pay 
me, miss ? ” 

She was startled to hear it was so much. “ 1 wish 
I could pay you,” she involuntarily exclaimed. 
have nothing to pay with.” 

“ Will you let me in then, to see Captain Cbesney?” 

“When 1 tell you he is ill, and cannot see you, 
I tell you truth,” replied Laura. “You must come 
■when he is better.” 

“ Look here, mis.s,” said the man. “ You won’t pay 
me ; perhaps it’.s true that you can’t ; and you won’t 
let me in to see the captain, v,/ho could. So Rll be 
obliged to you to give him a message from me. Fm 
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very sorry to annoy any gfentleman, tell him ; but I 
must do it in self-defence ; and now this is Thursday, 
and as true as that we two, miss, stand here, if the 
money is not paid me between this and twelve o’clock 
on Saturday, I’ll take out a summons against him 
for the debt. ” 

The man turned away as he spoke, and walked 
rapidly down the hill. Laura leaned on the gate, 
giving way to her vexation. She was not so often 
brought into contact with this sort of unpleasantness 
as Jane, and perhaps it was well she was not, for 
Laura would not have borne it placidly. She felt at 
that moment as if any asylum, any remote desert, 
would be a haven of rest, in comparison with her 
father's home. 

Suddenly she lifted her head, for one was approach- 
ing who had become to her dangerously dear, and she 
recognised the step. A rich damask flushed her 
cheek, her eyelids fell over her eyes that they might 
hide their loving light, and her hand trembled as it 
»'(vas taken by Mr. Carlton. 

" “ My darling ! were you watching for me ? ” 

. She neither said yes nor no ; the bliss of meeting 
htm, of being in his presence, of feeling her hand in 
contact with his, was all-sufficient, rendering her far 
too confused to answer rationally. • 

And did Mr, Carlton love her? Yes, it has been 
said so — loved her with a powerful and impassioned 
love. He had been a man of wayward passions, 
stopping at little which could promote their gratifica- 
tion, and perhaps there were some passages in his 
bygone life which he did not care to glance back at ; 
but his heart had never been awakened to /gvc— to 
pure, spiritualised love — until he knew Laura Chesney. 
For some little time now it had been his ardent desire, 
his purpose, to make her his wife ; and for Mr. Carfton 
to a thing was to do it. Laui a anticipated strong 
objection from her father and her family, Mr. Carlton 
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cared no more for such objection than for the idle 
wind. 

“ Papa has been so impatient for you, Lewis,” she 
murmured. 

“ la he worse to-night?” 

“ Oh, no. But he is very irritable.” 

“ I did not ^intend to come in now,” remarked 
Mr. Carlton. ”l have a call to make a little l)ig-her 
up, at Mrs. Newberry’s, and I thought I would take 
Captain Chesney on my return. I could remain longer 
by coming afterwards.” 

“ I think you had better just come in to papa first, 
if only for a few moments,” said Laura. “ Perhaps,” 
she timidly added, “you can come in again when you 
have been to Mrs. Newberry’s ? ” 

She touched the spring by which the gate was 
opened, a spring unknown to troublesome customers, 
and Mr. Carlton entered. He held out his arm to 
escort her to the house. 

“No, no,” she whispered, , with a deep blush. 
“Jane is at the window.” 

“So much the better, my dearest. Yes, Laura, I 
will liave you take it,” he said, with firmness, placing 
her hand within his arm. “You tell me you prefer 
that they should become acquainted with this by 
aegrees, rather than that I should speak at once to 
Captain Chesney. But, Laura, I promise you one 
thing,-— that I shall speak to him ere much more time 
has passed over our heads.” 

Jane, who had merely been wanted for a minute by 
her father, was in ' the drawing-room again, and 
standing at the window with Lucy, when Laura 
advanced, leaning on the arm of Mr. Carlton, jane’s 
face expressed its astonished disapprobation, and even 
the little girl was conscious that — according to the 
notions of the family — it ought not to have been. 

“Jane, do you see Laura? ” * n 

“Laura is thoughtless, my dear. She forgets 
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herjself.” Mr. Caritoa went upstairs at once to Captain 
Chesrie}'-. He did not stay ; and in conjing down 
stepped in at the open door of the drawing-room. 
Lucy ran from it as he entered, and Laura had 
evidently but that moment gone in- Mi.s.s Chesney 
returned his salutation coldly. 

“You have made but a short vi^t to papa, Mr, 
Carlton,” she remarked. 

“ I am coming in again after I have seen a patient 
higher up,” he replied. “ What an unfavourable day 
it has been ! ” 

“Yes, It has. Do you know whether the inquest 
is over?” continued Jane, her reserve merging in 
her curiosity. 

“It is only just over. .And that is why my visit to 
Captain Chesney is so late this evening. They had 
me before them three or four times.” 

“ What is the verdict, Mr. Carlton ? ” asked Laura ; 
and the reader may remark that while she had called 
him by his Christian name, had spoken familiarly, 
when they were alone, she was formal enough with 
him now, in the presence of her sister. Deceit ! 
deceit ! it never yet brought forth good fruit. 

“Nothing satisfactory,” was the surgeon’s answer. 
“ They found that the cause of death was the pru.s.^ic 
acid in the draught ; but hov/ it got into it they deemed 
that there was no evidence to show.” 

“What should you have called ‘satisfactory’?” 
asked Miss Chesney. 

Mr- Carlton smiled. “ When I say not satisfactory, 
I mean that the whole affair still lies in uncertainty.” 

“ Do_ym suspect any one yourself, Mr. Carlton ? ” 

“Not of wilfully causing the death. But,” he 
added, in a more hesitating tone, “ I have, of course, 
my own opinion.” 

“That it occurred through the careless mistake ot 
Mr. ^Stephen Grey ? ” 

The surgeon nodded his head. “Through .some 
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mistake, undoubtedly ; and it is impossible to look to 
any other quarter for iL But I should not care to 
express so much in public. It is not agreeable for a 
medical man lo find himself obliged to cast reflection 
on a hrother practitioner,” 

I <lo not see that there can be the slightest shade 
of doubt upoij^ the point,” remarked iMiss Chesney, 
“The medicine was taken straight from Mr, Stephen 
Grey’s hands to the sick-room, therefore how else 
could it have got in? And your having- smelt the 
prussic acid when the draught was brought up, is a 
sure proof that it must have been done in the mixing. 
Has anything come out about the poor young lady’s 
connections ? who she was, or where she came from ? ” 
“Not anything,” replied Mr. Carlton. “They 
cannot even discover her Christian name.” 

“ And have you not found out who it was who 
recommended her to you, Mr. Carlton?” inquired 
Laura. 

“ I cannot find out at all, I wrote on Tuesday to 
Ihe various friends in London whom I Ihoug-ht at all 
likely to have mentioned me, and have had answers 
from some of them to-day ; but they deny all knowledge 
of Mrs. Crane. You see, there is great uncertainty 
every way ; for we are not even sure that she did 
come from London.” 

Laura resumed. “ It is said she was very beautiful. 
Was she so, Mr. Carlton?” 

Mr. Carlton paused ere he gave his answer. “ In 
hc^'ilth, and up and dressed, she may have been so ; 
but I did not see her dressed, you know. 1 saw her 
only in bed, and by candle-light.” 

He spoke the last final words as he crossed the hall 
to depart, tor he was in haste to pay his visit to the 
house higher on the Rise. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MISS CHESNEV’S' FEAR, 

Laura Chesxey stood at the window, watching" 
the retreating^ form of the surg'eon, Carlton, as he 
passed hastily down the garden-path in the growing" 
twilight. A short while, and he would be back again 
as he had promised ; and Laura’s heart beat at the 
thought, at the anticipated rapture of seeing him 
again, and she remained silent, losing herself in 
dreams of the sweetest delusion. 

Only to be rudely awakened. Miss Chesney stepped 
to Laura’s side and spoke, her gentle voice .sounding 
strange in its sternness. 

“ Laura, could it be that I saw you walk through 
the garden when Mr. Carlton came, arm-in-arm with 
him ? ” 

Laura turned her face away from her sister’s view, 
or even in that fading hour Miss Chesney would have 
seen the red flush that overspread it at the words. 
She made no answ'er. 

“It was not seemly, Laura. Mr. Carlton is but 
a surgeon : a man, so far as we know, without con- 
nections. And you are a Chesney.” 

' “ IVtiS/i connections,” retorted Laura, wdio was 
growing vexed and angry. “ And much good they do 
me!” 

“Laura dear, vre are, as may., be said, , of .the 
noblesse : we may not lose caste.” 

“ I think we have lost caste already, with these 
wretched, paltry debts hanging over and following us 
about from place to place like a shadow,” was the 
petulant answer. “ They degrade us pretty well.” 

“You mistake, Laura. If you intend that as a re- 
futation to niy argument, you look at things in a 
wrong light. In one sense of the word the ■ debts 
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degrade us, because there always is a degradation 
attaching it. self to these petty debts ; but they calinot 
in the slightest degree sully our caste ; they cannot 
detract trom our good birth or tarnish it. Do not 
again •allow Mr. Carlton to put himself on a familiar 
level witii you.” ■ 

Loving him, » as she did, with an impassioned, 
blind, all-absorbing love, Laura Chesney in her heart 
bitterly resented this reflection on Mr. Carlton. She 
was last falling into that sadly mistaken, unhealthy 
frame ol mind in which everj^ consideration is lost in 
the one swaying passion — love. Openly she did not 
dare to dissent from her sister ; it might have brought 
on an explanation for which Laura was not prepared ; 
and Jane, deeming she had said enough, passed to a 
different topic. 

What did the fly-driver say? ” 

“He insisted on the money’s being paid to him 
between now and twelve o’clock on Saturday ; failing* 
it then, he will proceed against papa publicly. Jane, 
I am sure the man will carry out his threat. He was not 
loud and ang*ry, not even uncivil ; but he was resolute.” 

“And how is it to be procured?” moaned Jane, 
leaning her head upon her hand. “ I would almost 
s|ll myself,” she added, with a burst of feeling, 
“rather than bring these annoyances before papa! 
Oh, if 1 could but take these troubles more effectually 
off him ! ” 

“ Papa can do battle with them a great deal better 
than you can, Jane,” said Laura, who was far from 
sharing Jane’s ultra-filial feeling on the point. “And 
it is more fit that he .should.” 

“ It is not more fit,” retorted Jane Chesney, whose 
usually gentle spirit could be roused by any reproach 
cast on him. “ He is my dear, dear father, and I ask 
no better than to devote my life to warding off care 
• from his.” * 

■ “Would you wish no better?” asked Laura, in a 
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low, wondering^ tone, as she g'tunced ut the 'Muss prn“ 
seating* itself for her future life — the speutliug it with 
Lexvis Carlton. 

“ Nor xvish better,’ replied Jaue, And bu younger 
sister gazed at her in compassion and half in disuelict* 

“There are other petty cares coming upon us, 
Laura,” resumed jane, in a didereni drone. Rhode 
has given me warning to leave.” 

“Rhode has!” quickly echoed Laura in surprise. 
“ What for ? ” 

“To 'better herself,’ she said. I suspect the true 
motive is, that she is tired of the place. There is a 
great deal to do ; and she hinted, somewhat insolently, 
that she did not like a service where applicants were 
continually coming for money only to be put off ; it 
‘ tried her temper.’ I told her she might go the 
instant I could procure a fresh servant. 1 do not 
choose to keep dissatisfied people in tiie house long-er 
than can be helped. She What is it, Lucy ? ” 

The little girl had come running in eagerly. “Jane, 
a young woman wants to see you.” 

“Another creditor,” thought Jane, wnth a sinking 
heart. “ Is it the woman from the fruit vshop, Lucy? ” 

“ Oh, no. Rhode says it is a young woman come 
after the place. She has taken her into the kitchef , 
and wished me to ask if you would please to see her.” 

Miss Chesney looked as though she .scarcely under- 
stood, “A young woman come after the place!” 
she repeated. “Why, it is not an hour since Rhode 
told me she must leave ! Ring the bell, Lucy.” 

Rhode came in, in answer. Miss Chesney requested 
an explanation with quiet dignity, and Rhode turned 
red, and put on a defiant look, as if she could bfe again 
insolent if she saw fit. 

“ 1 have made up my mind to it some days, Miss 
Cheseey, and .1 dare say 1 may have spoken of it 
abroad. The young woman says Mrs. Fitch at the 
Lion told her of the place. ” 
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Show the young v/oman into the dining-room,” 
said Miss Chesney. And she proceeded thither,’ en- 
countering Fompey on her way, w’ho informed her of 
the termination of the inquest, and its result. 

In tiie dining-room stood Judith Ford. She had 
come straight up as soon as the inquest was over. 
Neatly dressed^ in good mourning, steady in de- 
meanour, her lace full of sense and thought, Jane 
Chesney took a fancy to her at the^ first glance. 
Judith gave a fev/ particulars as to herself, conclud- 
ing with observing that she had been informed by 
Mrs. Fitch it was a housemaid who was required, 
but the servant Rhode had now told her it was a 
cook. 

“In point of fact, it may be said to be both,” 
replied Miss Chesney. “We require a servant who 
can undertake both duties — a maid-of-all-work, as it 
is called. We are gentlepeople and highly connected,” 
she hastened to add, not in a spirit of proud, mistaken 
boasting, but as if it were due to their own dignity 
to explain so far ; “ but my father, Captain Chesney, 
has a very limited income, which obliges us to keep 
as few servants as possible. Could you take such a 
place ? ” 

Judith reflected a moment before giving her reply. 
In her time she had lived in the capacity of cook and 
was equal to its duties, but it was not the place she 
would have preferred. 

“Should 1 be the only servant kept, ma’am?” 
she inquired, feeling, in the midst of her hesitation, 
that she should like much the gentle lady before her 
for a mistress. 

“The only ' maid-servant. We keep a man who 
attends on papa and waits at table ; he helps a good 
deal also in the kitchen, gels in coal, cleans the knives, 
and such-like ; and he answers the door in a general 
way. I do not think you would find' the worlc too 
much.” 
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“ I think l mig’ht venture upon it,” observed Judith, 
half in soliloquy. “ I once lived sole in a place. 
It was a gentleman’s family, ma’am, too. I have 
never served in any other.” 

“ We could not take a servant from a tradesperson’s 
family,” returned Miss Chesney, who was deeply 
entrenched in her aristocratic prejudices. Where is 
it that you say you are staying ? ” 

“ Number fourteen Palace Street.” 

The sound struck on Miss Chesney’s ear. “ Number 
fourteen Palace Street ! Why ! that must be close to 
the house where that sad tragedy has just taken 
place ! ” - ■ , . 

“It is next door to it, ma’am,” was Judith’s 
answer. 

Jane Cbesney’s curiosity was aroused. “Did you 
see the young lady?” she inquired, quite breathless 
in her interest. 

“I saw her several times; I was with her,” was 
Judith’s answer. “Mr. Stephen Grey could not get 
the nurse for her that he wished, and he was glad 
that I could be with her ; he saw a great deal of me, 
ma’am, in my last place.” 

“ It was a terrible thing,” remarked Miss Chesney. 

“It was an awful thing,” said Judith, “wherever 
the blame may lie.” 

“ That of course lies with Mr. Stephen Grey.. There 
cannot be two opinions upon it.” 

“ There can, ma’am,” dissented Judith, in an im- 
pressive but respectful manner. “The jury — to go 
no lurther — were of a different opinion.” 

“ I can understand their verdict ; that is, understand 
the feeling which prompted them to return it. They 
did not like to bring in one against their fellow- 
townsman. Mr. Stephen has been so much respected 
in the town—as I hear ; but we are little more than 
strahgers in South Wennock.” 

“The case is shrouded in mystery,” said Judith, 
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her own voice assuming- unconsciouslj* a tone of awe 
as she spoke. “It may come to light some time ; 
I trust it will ; whenever it does I am sure -it will 
be found that Mr. Stephen Grey was innocent.” 

“ D® you think there was no mistake made in 
the medicine? 

“I feel peri^aded there was none; that it was 
sent out from Mr. Stephen Grey’s pure. That the 
young lady was murdered, — as deliberately and 
wickedly murdered as anybody ever was in this world, 
is my firm belief.” 

“By whom?” 

“ Ah, ma’am, there it all lies. That is the mystery 
that nobody can fathom.” 

“ Pompey has been saying that the people were 
talking when they came out of the inquest-room about 
the strange face on the stairs. They said that, but 
for that, the verdict might have gone against Mr. 
Stephen Grey.” 

This interposition came from Lucy Chesney ; she 
had come silently into the room to look at the young 
woman 'who was seeking- to live with them. The 
unfortunate affair in Palace Street, with its strange 
attendant circumstances, had excited all her interest 
— such affairs will and do excite the interest of 
children— and every little additional detail was eagerly 
picked up by Lucy. 

“What strange face was seen on the stairs?” 
exclaimed Jane Chesney, forgetting reproof in her 
surprise. 

“Pompey says that Mr. Carlton saw a man with 
a strange face by the lady’s bedroom door, just before 
her death, Jane.” 

Jane Chesney recalled her .scattered senses. “ Lucy, 
go up to papa,” she said. “You should not have 
come in here without asking my permission, and„ you 
must not listen to all the idle tales brought home by 
Pompey.” 
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The little g^irl went uway in obedience, but half 
reluctantly, and Miss Chesney' inquired an explana- 
tion of Judith. 

“When Mr. Carlton paid a visit to Mrs, Crane the 
nig'ht of the death, he thoug'ht, in leavany, that he saw 
a strang-e face on the stairs. Mr. Carlton now says he 
thinks it was only his fancy; but, the coroner 

seemed to attach a great deal of importance to it. 
It is a pity,” added Judith, again falling iiito soliloquy, 
“but ail the circumstances could he brought into the 
full, clear light of day.” 

“ Seemed to attach — 3^00 do not mean to say you 
were at the inquest ! ” exclaimed Miss Chesney. 

“ Yes, I iva.s, ma’am. I have now come from it.” 

“ I never heard of such a thing,” cried Miss Chesi'e)', 
recovering* from her astonishment. It did .sound very 
strang*e to her that a servant should attend a coroner’.s 
inquest for — as she supposed — pleasure. 

“ I was anxious to be there,” explained Judith, “ and 
I did not know but I miglit be called upon also as 
a witness. Thougl) I had known the young* lady but 
three or four days, mu'arn, I had learned to love Iier, 
and since she died I have hardly touched food. I 
could not have rested without hearing the evidence. 
And I am very glad 1 did hear it,” she added, pointef'ly 
and emphaticall3a “ My having* been at the inquest 
will not make me the less good servant, ma’am.” 

Miss Chesney could not avoid u smile. Of course 
it would not, she answered ; hut the admission had 
sounded strange. However, she was not one to carry 
on gos.sip with a servant, and she quitted the subject 
for the other, which had brought Judith to the house. 

The result of thfe interview was that Judith’s 
character wa.s to be Inquired into of her iut<' 
mistress, and she was told to come again in a day 
or liiyo for a fipal answer. 

Miss Chesney, deep in thought, entered the drawing- 
room with a quiet step ; and a choking sensation "of 
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paiiJ, of dread, rushed over her, for she fancied she 
saw her sister Laura’s face lifted hurriedly from .the 
shoulder of Mr. Carlton. She mttst have been deceived, 
she repeated to herself the next moment ; yes, she must 
have been deceived. 

But he was certainly standing- there; they were 
standing together in the slight remaining rays of light 
that came in j?t the window. Jane Chesney’s eyes 
suddenly opened to much that had hitherto been 
obscure — to Laura's fastidiousness latterly on the 
subject of her own dress, to the beami?ig look of 
radiant happiuc-ss sometimes to be seen on her face, to 
her unaccountable restlessness when they were ex- 
pecting the daily professional visit of the surgeon. 
Could it be possible that she wa.s learning to 
love him ? 

Crossing the room, she stirred the black fire into a 
blaze, rang for the lamp, and turned to Laura, speaking 
sharply. 

‘ ‘ Why are you in the dark, Laura ? ” 

“ Because Pompey did not bring in the lamp, I 
.suppose,” returned Laura, in a tone breathing some- 
what of incipient defiance. 

Jane pressed down her anger, hox fear, and com- 
posed her maimer to calmness. “ I did not know 
ySu had returned, Mr. Carlton,” she said. ‘^Have 
you been back long ? ” 

“ I.^ong- enough to talk secrets to Laura,” he 
laughingly replied, in a bold spirit. “And now I 
will go up to Captain Chesney.” 

He met the black servant earrying the. lamp in 
as he quitted the room. Pompey was getting to be 
quite an old man now ; he had been in Captain 
Chesney's service for many years. 

“ Let the .shutters be for the present, Pompey,” said 
his misln’.ss ; “come in again by and by. What is 
all this, Laura ? ” she added impatiently, as the'^raan 
left the room. 
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Laura Chesney remained at the window, looking- 
out- into the darkness, her heart full of rebellion. 
“ What is what ? ’’ she asked. 

“What did Mr. Carlton mean — that he had been 
talking secrets to you ? " 

“ It was a foolish remark to make.” 

“ And he presumingly spoke you by your 
Christian name ! ” 

“ Did he ? ” 

Did he ! Did you not notice it? Laura, I—I 
thought — I thought I s.aw your head leaning upon 
him,” returned Jane, speaking as if the very utterance 
of the words choked her. 

“You are fanciful,” answered the young-er sister. 
“You always were.” 

Were the words spoken in subterfuge ? Jane feared 
so. “Oh, Laura!” she exclaimed in ag-itation, “I 
have heard of young ladies allowing themselves to be 
on these familiar terms with men, receiving homage 
from them in their vanity, caresses even in their love ! 
Surely nothing of the sort is arising between you and 
Mr. Carlton ? ” 

Laura made no reply. 

“Laura,” continued Jane, in a sharp, ringing tone 
of pain, '‘do you like him? Oh, take care what 
you are about ! You know you could never marry 
Mr. Carlton.” 

“ I do not tell you that I like him,” faltered 
Laura, some of her courage beginning to forsake her. 
“ But W’hy could I not marry him ? ” 

“Marry himl You! The daughter of Captain 
Chesney marry a common country apothecra-y ! The 
niece— — ” 

“There! don’t go on, Jane ; that’s enough,”— and 
the young lady stamped her foot passionately. 

“ But I must speak. You are Miss Laura 
Che*sney 

“I tell you, Jane, I won’t H.sten to it. I 


am 
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tired of hearing- who we are and what we are. 
What thoug-h we have great and grand connections’, — 
do they do us any good ? Does it bring plenty to 
our home ? — does it bring us the amusement and 
society® we have a right to expect? Jane! I am 
tired of it all. There are moments when I feel tempted 
to go and do as^larice has done.” 

There was a long pause — a pause of pain ; ■ for 
Laura had alluded to the one painful subject of the 
Chesneys’ later life. Jane at length broke the 
silence. 

“ It would be better for you, even that, than 
marrying Mr. Carlton,” she said in a hushed voice. 
“ Laura, were Mr. Carlton our equal, I could not see 
you marry him. ” 

Laura turned round from the window now, turned in 
her surprise. “ Why ? ” 

“ I do not know how it is that I have taken so 
great a dislike to Mr. Carlton,” continued Miss 
Chesney in a dreamy tone, not so much answering- 
Laura as communing with herself. “ Laura, I cannot 
hear Mr. Carlton ; it seems to me that I would 
rather see you in your grave than united to him, 
were he the first match in England.” 

‘‘But I ask you why.” 

I cannot explain it. For one thing — but I don’t 
care to speak of that. You have accused me before 
now, Laura, of taking prejudices without apparent 
reason ; I have taken one against Mr. Carlton.” 

Laura tossed her head. 

“ But-— in speaking with reference to yourself — we 
have been supposing for argument’s sake that he 
was your equal,” resumed Jane. “ He is not ; he 
never can be ; therefore we may let the subject 
drop.” 

“What w^ere you going to urge against him, ^ the 
‘ one thing ’ that you would not speak of? ” returned 
F Laura. 
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It may be as vi’cIJ not to mention it.” 

“ But I sliali be very much obliged to you to mention 
it, jane, 1 think you ought to do so.” 

“Well then — but you will think me foolish —Mr. 
Carlton was so mixed up, and unfavoiu ably, with 
that dreadfjil dream I had of Clarice on _ Mondriy 
nig'ht. 1 never liked Mr. Carlton, but since ibal 
night I seem to have had a horror ot hinn. I cannot 
help this, Laura; i dare say it A very ibolish ; hui — 
we cannot account tor these Ihing'.s,” 

How foolish Laura Chesney thought it, the iiaughfy 
contempt of her countenance fully told. She would 
not condescend to answer it ; it was altogether beneath 
her notice ; or .she deemed it so. 

Jane Chesnej? took her work-basket and sat down 
near the lamp. She was kfoking at some work, when 
a violent knocking overhead of Captain Chesney’s 
stick was heard, and Lucy came flying" down the stairs 
and burst into the room. 

“Oh, Jane!” she exclaimed, “Lady Oakburn’s 
dead.” 

Jane dropped her work ; Laura moved to the 
table, aroused to excitement. 

“Dead!” repeated jane. “And when ;she wrote 
to me last week she was so wdl 1 ” 

“Jane, Jane, you don’t undensiand,” said fhe 
child. “It is young Lady Oakburn ; not our old aunt 
the dowager. And a little baby has died with her.” 

The thumping of the stick overhead had never 
ceased. Jane, recovering her scared aen-scs, ran 
upstairs, the others following her. Captain Chofiiov 
was on his couch, all turmoil and impatience, rapping 
incessantly ; and Mr. Carlton .sat iiear him, evidently 
at a 10.-5S to comprehend ivhat caused the lumulf. 
A shaded candle was on the, tabic, but the blaze, of 
the fire fell full on the surgeon's impa.ssive face, 
cuHous and intjuiring now., It appeared that he had 
been conversing with his patient when Lucy .saw 
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■•;i')nietlnng in the Tirnes newspaper, which was hiiin' 
partial!}' folded on the table, huvintf oiiljf recently 
been brouglit ia, and she read it aloud to her lather. 

Captain Ghesney lifted his stick and broug-ht it down 
on the table after his own fashion, as they entered. 
“ Take np that newspaper, Jar.e,” he exf! aimed, 
‘‘and see what ?t is that Lucy has stumbled upon in 
the deaths.” 

Jane Chesney ran iier eyes downv/ard.s horn the top 
of the coliunia and caught sig*ht of somethin.^ in the 
notice of births, which she read aloud. 

Oa the 12th instant, in South Attdiey Street, the 
Countess of Oakburn of a daughter.” 

Then in the deaths : — 

“ On the 14th instant, in South Audley Street, 
aged twenty-one, Maria, the beloved wife of the Earl 
of Oakburn.” 

“On tiie i/ph instant, in South Audley Street, 
Clarice, the infant child of the Earl of Oakburn.” 

Jane’s voice ceased, and the captain brought his 
stick on the floor with one melancholy thump, as did 
Uncle Toby his staff, in the colloquy with Corporal 
Trim. 

“Gone!” uttered he. “The young wife gone 
before the old grandmother ! ” 

“Did yon know the parties, sir?” asked i\lr. 
Carlton. 

“Know them, sir!” returned the choleric captain, 
angry at having, a.s he deemed, so foolish a question 
put to him, “1 ought to know them, for they are my 
blood rdutions,” 

“ I was not aware of it,” said Mr, Carlton. 

“ No, .sir, perhaps you were not aware of it, but it’.s 
true, for all that. My faUjer, sir, wa« the Honourable 
Frank Che.sney, the second son of the ninth Earl of 
Oakburn and brother to the tenth earl 5 and the^Iale 
earl, eleventh in succession, and father of the present 
earl, was my own cousin. It’s a s’name that it should 
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be true,”' continued the captain, his stick noisily 
enforcing' every other word, a shame that 1 should 
be so near the peerage of England, and yet be a poor 
half-pay navy captain ! Merit goes for nothing in 
this world, and relationship goes for less, if the late 
earl had chosen to exert himself, I should have been 
an admiral long ago. There hav^ been Admiral 
Chesneys who distinguished themselves in their day, 
and perhaps I should hav^e made no exception,” he 
concluded, with a violent accession of the stick 
accompaniment. 

“They named the little chi^d ‘Clarice,’ you see, 
papa,” observed Jane, after a pause. 

“As if the old dowager would let them name her 
anything else!” cried the captain. “You don’t 
know the Dowager Countess of Oakburn, probably, 
Mr. Carlton ; the present earl’s grandmother? ” 

“No, sir, I do not.” 

“You have no loss. She is his grandmother, and 
my aunt ; and of all the pig-headed, selfish, opinion- 
ated old women, she’s the worst. When Jane was 
born ’’—nodding towards his daughter — “she says to 
me, ‘ You’ll name her Clarice, Frank.’ ‘No, I won’t,’ 
I said, ‘ 1 shall call her, by her mother’s name,’ — 
which was Jane. The same thing over again wlren 
Laura was born. ‘ You’ll name her Clarice, Frank, 
and I’ll stand godmother,’ cries the countess. ‘ No, 
i won’t,’ I said, ‘ I shall name her after my sister 
Laura ’ — who had died. And then my lady and I had 
a lasting quarrel. Her own name’s Clarice, you see. 
Yes ! I am as near as that to the great Oakburns 
(who are as poor as church mice for their rank, all the 
lot), and I’m a half-pay captain, hard up for a 
shilling.” 

“Are there many standing* between you and the 
titlf , sir ? ” asked Mr. Carlton. 

“There’s not one between me and the title,” was 
the answer. “ If the earl should die without children, 
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I become Earl of Oakburn. What of that? He is 
a young man and I am an old one. He’ll sopri be 
marrying- ag-ain, and getting direct heirs about him.” 

“I think if I were as near the British peerage as 
that, L should be speculating upon reaching it,” said 
Mr. Carlton, with a genial laugh. 

“ And prove ypurself a fool for your pains,” retorted 
the blunt sailor. “ No ; it’s bad enoug'h looking after 
old men’s dead shoes, but it’s worse looking after 
young ones’. I thank goodness 1 have not been idiot 
enough for that ; I never, sir, allowed myself to glance 
at the possibility of becoming Earl of Oakburn — 
never. There was also another heir before me, the 
young earl’s brother, Arthur Chesney ; but he died. 
He got into a boating row at Cambridge a year or 
two back, and was drowned. Jane, you must see to 
the mourning,” 

Jane’s heart sank with dismay at the prospect of 
the unexpected cost. “ Need we go to the expense, 
papa ? ” she faltered. 

“Need we go to the expense!” roared the captain, 
his tongue and his stick going together; “what 
do you mean? You’d let the young countess go into 
her grave, and not put on mourning for her ? You 
are out of your senses, Miss Chesney.” 

Ivir. Carlton rose. He buttoned his coat over his 
slender and very gentlemanly figure, and contrived to 
whisper a word to Laura as he was departing. 

“ Be at ease, my darling-. You shall be mine. 
Should they deny you to me, I will steal you from 
them.” 

Her hand was momentarily in his; his breath 
mingled with hers, so low had he bent to her ; and 
Laura, with a face of crimson and an apprehensive 
heart, glanced round to see if Jane was watching 
But Jane had stooped over the gouty foot, in §om- 
pliance with some sudden demand of Captain 
Chesney’s. 
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CHAPTER XVI!. 

MR. Carlton’s DERiAiiO. 

A SHORT while went by, just a week or two, and 
the excitement caused by Mrs. Crane’s death was 
beginning- in some degree subside."' No discoveries 
had been made, no tidings obtained a;; fo who she 
was or what she was; no light wliaLevcr had arisen 
to clear up the mystery ol’ her death. It is just 
possiblft the police did not bestir themselves in the 
search so actively and porseveringly as they might 
hav^edone ; there were no distressed suiTuving relatives 
to urge them on ; there was no reward offered as a 
spur to exertion : and tlie poor young lady, rvho had 
arrived so strangely at South Wennock, apparently 
friendless and unknown, seemed likely to remain 
unknown. 

Things were progressing at the house of Captain 
Chesney. Progiessiing to an issues that not one of 
its inmates as yet dreamed of. The captain himself 
was progressing. Througfh some imprudence of 
his own he had been thrown back in his recovery, 
and was still a prisoner to his roonr. The crape band 
placed on his hat for the young Countess of Oakbfirn 
had not yet been worn, and Jane Chesney was already 
beginning to be in tmuble over the bills, sent in 
for the mourning of herself and sisters. .The dis- 
agreeable servant Rhode had departed, and Judith 
Ford had entex’ed the house In ker place. 

So far, so good. Bat that was not all^ 

The relapse of Captain Chesney afforded ao excuse 
for the more frequent visits of Mr. Carlton. The 
fractious invalid complacently set them down to anxiety 
xor himself, and thought what an attentive docicn’ he 
pos'sessed. Jane was half in doubt whether the two 
visits daily— the short one in ibe monxiug, snalchcd 
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tvliile Mr. Carlton was on his round to his other 
paHeuts ; the long*, gossiping- one in the evening — 
liad their rise in any motive so praise'worth}^ : but 
as she saw no further reprehensible signs of intimacy 
between the surgeon and her sister, she hoped for 
tli(i best. 

Unknown to Jane Chesney, however, Mr. Carlton 
and Laura did contrive to meet. In one of these 
interviews, Mr. Carlton told her that the time had 
come lor his speaking- out to Captain Chesney. His 
father, who had be.en~he emphatically said it — a bad 
father to him for years, who had turned a resolutely 
deaf ear to any mention of his son’s marriage, who 
would never suffer such a contingency to be mentioned 
in his pre.sence, nay, wdio threatened to invoke all 
kinds of ill upon his head if he contracted one, had 
.suddeiily veered round to the opposite extreme- 
Nothing- bring-s a bad or careless man to his .sen.se.s 
sooner than to find himself struck down wdth un- 
expected or desperate sickness. Such an illness had 
ovi.Ttakcn Mr, Carlton the elder, and perhaps had 
been the means of changing his policy. One thing- 
it ceriaisfiy effected : a reconciliation with hi.s .son. 
From his residence in the east of London, a handsome 
ho«se in a bad district, where he lay, as he thought, 
dying, he sent forth a telegraphic summons to liis 
.son at South Wenrujck, as you haw'e already heard 
teU of ; and though the immediate danger was soon 
over for the time, some of its penitential effects re- 
mained, Mr. Carllon urged marriage upon his son 
now, telling him it would keep him steady, and he 
made him .a pnvsent of a good sum touard.s the settlng 
■ap of hi,s bouse for the reception of a wife. 

Hie moiiey was only too welcome to Lewis Carlton ; 
nobody but hiinscU knew how he had been pushed, 
how pinched. He paid certain debts With some ofii it, 
and the rest he was appropriating to its legitimate 
purpose --the decorating' and embellishiiig of his 
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house insi4e. Maay articles of new and costly furni- 
ture were ordered to come in ; and Mr. Carlton spared 
no pains, no money, to make it comfortable for her 
whom he loved so passionately — Laura Chesney. 

It never occurred to him that he could be eventually 
refused. A demur at first he thought there might be, 
for Laura had confessed to him how exacting her 
family was on the score of birth, and Mr. Carlton 
had no birth to boast of, hardly knew what the w’ord 
meant. But if Laura had birth, he had a good home, 
a rising practice, and the expectation of money at 
his father’s death ; and he may be excused for be- 
lieving that these advantages wobld finally weigh 
with Captain Chesney. 

With Mr. Carlton, to determine upon a thing was 
to do it. He had no patience, he could not wait 
and watch his time ; what he resolved to have, he 
must have at once. This acting upon impulse had 
cost him something in his life, and perhaps would 
again. 

He did as he resolved. He spoke out boldly, and 
asked Captain Chesney for his daughter Laura. The 
captain received the offer — well, you had better hear 
how he received it. 

It was proffered at an hour when Jane and Laura 
were out. Mr. Carlton had an instinctive convicfion 
that Jane Chesney would be against him, and Laura 
had confirmed him in it; therefore he judged it well 
to speak when she was out of the way. He had 
paid his morning visit to the captain, and then gone 
farther up the hill to see other patients, but he was 
not long, and as he was returning he saw the two 
Miss Chesneys come out of the gate, in their black 
silk, dresses, and, go toward the town. They did not 
see him.' A moment’s pause in his own mind, and 
Mr. Carlton entered. Lucy’ came looking from the 
drawing-room as he invaded the hall, and he went 
into the drawing-room with her, while Pompey went 
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up to inquire if his master would allow' Mr. Carlton 
five minutes’ private conversation. 

“Are you drawing-?” Mr. Carlton asked, as he 
saw the signs of employment on the table. 

“Ye's,” replied Lucy, “I am so fond of drawing, 
especially landscapes. Jane draws beautifully; - she 
teaches me. L-aura likes music best. See, I have 
to fill in these trees before Jane comes home ; she 
set me the task.” 

“You won’t half do it,” said Mi*. Carlton, looking- 
down at the cardboard at which Lucy was now 
working steadily. “ You will be wanting to rtrn away 
to play, long before that’s done.” 

“I may want perhaps, but I shall not do it, I 
would not disobey Jane. Besides, it is my duty to 
attend to my studies.” 

“Do you always do your duty?” inquired the 
surgeon, with a smile. 

“ Not always, I’m afraid. But I trj’- to do it. Mr. 
Carlton, I want to ask you something.” 

“ Ask away, young lady,” said he. 

Lucy Chesney laid down her pencil, and turned 
her sweetly earnest eyes on Mr. Carlton ; they were 
beaming just now with saddened light. 

Was it really true that that poor sick lady was 
poisoned wilfully? — that some wicked man put the 
prussic acid in the draught? 

How his mood changed ! • The question appeared 
to excite his ire, and an impatient word escaped 
him. 

“What have I done now?” exclaimed Lucy in 
excessive wonder. “ Ought I not to have asked it ? ” 

“ I must beg your pardon, Miss Lucy,” he said, 
recovering his equanimity. “The fact is, I have not 
had a moment’s peace since the inquest. South 
Wennock has done nothing but din these questions 
into my ears. L think sometimes I shall be turned 
into prussic acid myself.” 
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‘ ‘ But was it wilfully done ? ” persisted Lucy, for- 
g-etling- the rebuff in her anxious curiosity. 

“ That question had better be asked of Mr. Stephen 
Grey : perhaps he can answer it. No, of course it was 
not wilfully done.” 

“And, Mr. Carlton, please tell me, have they found 
out whose face that was upon the stairs ? ” 

A sudden shade arose to the face of Mr. Carlton, 
discernible even by Lucy. The child thoug-ht it looked 
like dread. 

“That was all nonsense,” said he. “There was 
no face there.” 

“The captain says Misser Doctor go up,” inter- 
rupted the black servant, coming in with his broken 
Engli.sh. And Mr. Carlton went. 

Captain Chesney was a prisoner still, as to his 
legs ; they were raised on the rest. A table was on 
one side of him, bearing various article.^ that he might 
want, and his stick at hand on the other. 

“What are you back for?” he asked, with some 
abruptness. 

“ I have a petition to make to you, Captain 
Chesney,” began the surgeon, as he took, uninvited, 
a chair opposite the invalid, and perhaps for the first 
time in his life Mr. Carlton may have been con.scioiis 
of a nervousness of manner quite foreign to liim. 
“ I have been hoping to speak to you the.se many 
weeks, and the time has at length come when I trust 
1 may do so without great pi'esumption. Before I 
3nter upon my immediate .subject, you will allow 
me a word of explanation as to who I am. My father 
s a medical man in London, in extensive practice ; 

[ am his only child, and expect at his death to inherit 
something very considerable. I think — I fear— that 
death will not be long delayed, and then I shall be 
what may be called a rich man,” 

“ Sir,” interrupted the plain-spoken sailor, “ where- 
fore tell me this ? Were your father Chancellor of the 
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Excijbquer, aud cuuld endow jou with the country’s 
revenues^ it would be ao business of mine.” 

A i'Uis'h io;e to the brow of Mr. Carlton. 

“ Permit me a itionient yet, Captain Chesney, while 
1 speak of myself. ] am rvell esiablished here ; am 
g-fctting- into extensive practice — for the Greys are 
ooing- down ; a^d dovm they will ^o, alter that fatal 
mlslake of Mr. Stephen’s. In a little time, sir, I 
expect: lo be netting- a thousand pounds a year.” 

" But wlial is it all Lo nse?” wondered the captain. 
“ Fm sure you’re welcome to it.” 

“ Even had i only that in prospect, it would not 
foe so bad an income; but when my father’s money 
is added to it, I .shall hold my own wltii any one 
in Wennock. Captain Chesney, I want one to share 
this with me. I want you to give her to me. Your 
daughter.” 

Mr. Carlton .spoke in a low tone of emotion, and it 
may be doubted whether the captain heard him aright. 
Certain it is that he made no leply, but stared at Mr. 
Carlton as if he had become moonstruck. 

“ 1 speak of Miss Laura Chesney,” continued the 
surgeon. “ Oh, sir, give her to me ! I will make 
her a loving husband. She shall want for nothing' to 
rander her happy that the most anxious care and 
tenderness can bestow.” 

Captain Chesney wondered whether he himself had 
gone mad, or whether Mr. Carlton had. He had a 
firm conviction that it must be one or the other. He 
no more believed it within the range of possibility that 
any common country practitioner should presume to 
aspire to an alliance with the aristocratic family of 
Che.sney, than that he, the captain, should dare to 
aspire to one of the royal princesse.s. His stick 
trembled ominously, but did not as yet come down. 

“What did you say, sir?” he demanded, wif^i set 
teeth. 

"^Sir, ! love your daughter; I love Laura Chesney 
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as I have never yet loved, and never shall love 
another. Will you suffer me to make her my vi^ife ? ” 

Down came the stick in all its thunder, and out 
roared the captain’s voice as an accompaniment, 
shouting for Pompey. The black servant flew up, as 
if impelled by something behind him. 

Was massa ill 

“111!” chafed the captain. '“Be hi” he added, 
pointing the stick at Mr. Carlton. “ He’s mad, 
Pompey; gone stark staring mad You've shut me 
up here with a mad fellow. Get him out of the house, 
somehow.” 

The bewildered Pompey stood in confusion. He 
knew his choleric master said anything that came 
uppermost, and he glanced at the calm face, the still, 
self-possessed bearing of Mr. Carlton ; certainly he 
looked like anything but a madman. 

Mr. Carlton rose, his manner haughty, his voice 
cold. “ Captain Chesney, I am a gentleman ; and 
my proposal to you at least required courtesy. Have 
the kindness to favour me with ap intelligible answ’er.” 

“ ril be shot if you get any other answer from 
me. You are mad, sir ; nobody but a fool or a 
madman would dream of such a thing as you have 
now been proposing. Do you know, sir, that {uy 
daughter is a Chesney ? ” 

“And I am a Carlton. If. the names were to be 
picked to pieces in the Heralds’ College, the one 
might prove eq.ual, if not superior to the other.” 

“Why — goodness , bless my soul!” retorted the 
amazed captain, “ you — you are a common apothecary, 
sir — a dispenser of medicine I and jyau would aspire 
to a union with the family of Chesney?” 

“ I am a niember of the Royal College of Surgeons,” 
angrily repeated Mr. Carlton, who was beginniqg to 
los^ his temper. , ' , 

“ If you were the whole College of Surgeons rollpd 
into one, — their head, and their tail, and their middle, 
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— you wouldn’t dare to g-lance at my daughter, had 
you any sense of propriety within you; Do you m^an 
to show this gentleman out, you rascal?” added the 
inflamed captain, menacing- with his stick the head of 
the unhappy Pompey. 

“ Door open, Misser Doctor,” cried Pompey. But 
Mr. Carlton motioned him away with a gesture of the 
hand. 

“Captain Chesney, I have told you that I love 
your daughter ; I have told you that my prospect's 
are sufRciently assured to justify me in marrying. 
Once more I ask you — ‘will you give her to me ? ” 

“ No, by Jove ! ” raved the captain, “ I’d see your 
coffin walk first. Here — stop — listen to me ; I’d 
rather see her in her coffin, than disgraced by contact 
with you. You wed Laura Chesney? Never, never.” 

“ What if I tell you that her hopes — her life, I may 
almost say — are bound up in me?” said Mr. Carltori 
in a low tone. 

“ What if I tell you that you are a bad and wicked 
man ? ” shrieked the captain. “ How dared you take 
advantage of your being called into my house pro- 
fessionally, to cast your covetous eye on any of my 
family? Was that gentlemanly,- sir ? was it the act 
of a man of honour? You confounded old idiot, 
stoSiding there with your great goggle eyes, what 
possesses you to disobey me? Haven’t ! ordered you 
to show this — this person— to the door ! ” 

The last two sentences, as the reader may divine, 
were addressed to the bewildered' Pompey. ,Mr. 
Carlton wore a resolute expression' of face just then. 
He took it with 'him, and stood before Captain 
Chesney, folding his arms. . ' 

“It is said in Scripture, that a woman shall leave 
father and mother, and cleave unto her husband. 
I . would ask you a question, Captain Chesney. By 
what right, her affections being engaged, and ^my 
means suitablei do you deny me your daughter ? ” 
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“The r'ght of power, sir,” was the sarcastic 
retort. “And, now that I have answered 3’our 
question, allow me to ask you one. By what rig-ht 
did you seek her affections? You came into my house 
with one ostensible object, and clandestinely availed 
yourself of your footing- in it to pursue aiiothcv* ! Sir, 
you had no rig-ht to do this, and I Loll you 1 hat you 
are a sneak and a covvard. Begone, Mr. Surgeon; 
send me up your bill, when you get home, and 
never attempt "to put your foot inside my door again, 
or to cast a thought to Miss Laura Chesney.” 

“That is easier said than done, Captain Che.sney,” 
concluded Mr. Carlton, but he did not turn to 
leave. 

“ Now, you black villain ! the door, I say ; and both 
of you may thank your stars that I am this day power- 
less, or your skins might learn what it is to beard 
a quarter-deck commander.” 

But Mr. Carlton was already out, and Fnmpcy also, 
A good thing that they were, for the slick of the 
roused captain came flying through the air after 
them ; whether meant for one or the other, or both, 
the sender best kne^v. 

Leaning against the door, shivering and sick, was 
Lucy Chesney. The noise in the chamber had attracted 
her notice, and she ran up, but stopped at the entran ce, 
too terrified to enter. She touched the arm of Mr. 
Carlton. 

“ Oh, tell me what ha.s happened? I heard Laura’s 
name. What has she done? ” 

Mr. Carlton shook off her hand, and moved forw,ard, 
buried in thought. Before he had descended above a 
stair or two, his recollection apparently came to him, 
and he went back to the child. 

“ Don’t be alarmed, my dear ; it is nothing to tremble 
at. I made a proposition to Captain Chesney, and he 
forgot bis gopd manners in answering it. It will be ,iU 
right ; mind, I tell you that it will, and you mav tell 
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Laura so, from me. Forg’ive my having- passed you 
rudely, Lucy ; at that moment i wa.s not myself.” . 

Irie quitted t?ie house, turned out at the gate, and 
there came face to face with the Misses Chesney. 
Something that they intended to talte to the town with 
them hud been forgotten, and they were returning- for 
it. Mr. Carlton stood before them and raised his 
hat. Jane wondered at his presumption in .stopping 
them. 

“Can I speak a word with you apart?” he 
suddenly demanded of Laura. 

She blushed violently, but after a moment’s in- 
decision would have stepped aside with him, had nbt 
Jane interposed. 

“You can have nothing to say in private to Miss 
Laura Chesney, that may not be said in public, Mr. 
Carlton, i must beg her to decline your request.” 

In direct defiance to her sister, Laura could not 
grant it. Mr. Carlton saw she could not, and his 
resolution was taken. He addressed Laura, allowing 
Miss Chesney to hear, but taking no more notice of 
her than if she was not by. 

■ “ 1 have been speaking to Captain Chesney. I have 
been asking him to allow me to address you, and 
received my proposals as if they were an insult. 
He would not hear me make them, or listen to any 
explanation ; he treated me as I should think no gentle- 
man was ever treated yet. Laura, I can now only 
depend upon you.” 

She stood before him, her whole face glowing; 
frightened, but happy. 

“ But Rome was not built in a day,” added Mr. 
Carlton, “ 111 as Captain Chesney has this day 
received me, I forgive him for your sake, and hope the 
time may come when he will be induced to listen to us. 
We must both strive to subdue his prejudices.” 

Jane moved a step forward; she khew what* her 
own course w^ould be, had the proposition been made 
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to her, and she had little doubt it must have been her 
fattier’s. 

“Has my father forbidden you the house, sir? ” 

“He has. But, as I say, I and your sister must 
hope to subdue his prejudices. Miss Chesney,” he 
added, seizing- her unwilling- hand, “do not you be 
against us. I cannot give up Laura.” 

“You say ‘against us,’” returfied Jane. “In 
making use of those words it would almost lead to 
a belief that my sister has an understanding with you 
in this matter. Is it so ? ” 

“It is,” replied Mr. Carlton, in a deep tone; “the 
understanding of love. Miss Chesney, it is no child’s 
affection that she and I entertain for each other ; it 
is not one that can be readily put aside, even at the 
will of Captain Chesney. Will you aid us to over- 
come his opposition ? ” 

“No,” said Jane, in a low but firm tone. “ I am 
deeply grieved, deeply shocked, to hear you say this. 
What you are thinking of can never be.” 

“I see,” said Mr. Carlton, in a cold accent, “you 
share Captain Chesney’s prejudices against me. Miss 
Chesney — allow me to say it — they may not yet be 
unconquerable. 1 tell you, I tell Laura in your 
presence, that I will do all I can to subdue them ; I 
will do all I can to win her, for mine she shall be. 
My darling ’’—and his voice changed to tenderness— 
“ only be true to me I it is all I ask- I am not to be 
admitted again to your house; but I shall see you 
elsewhere,^ though it be but a chance road meeting, 
such as this. Good-morning, Miss Chesney.” 

He passed on towards the town, and a conviction 
of future trouble arose in jane Chesney’s heart as she 
gazed after him. But she never guessed how bitter 
that trouble was to be. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE FACE AGAIN. 

A CONFLICT was going on in the mind of Laura 
Chesney. Two passions, bad and good, were at work 
there, each striving for the mastery. 

Should it be obedience or disobedience ? Should she 
bear on in the straight line of duty, and be obedient to 
her father, to all the notions of right in which she had 
been reared ; or should she quit her home in defiance, 
quit it clandestinely, to become the wife of Mr. 
Carlton ? 

On the day that Mr. Carlton had asked for Laura, 
Captain Chesney commanded her before him. He did 
not spare her ; every reproach that the case seemed to 
demand was lavished upon her by the indignant 
captain ; and he finally forbade her ever to give 
another thought to Mr. Carlton. The abuse he heaped 
upon the unconscious surgeon would have been some- 
thing grand if spoken upon the boards of a theatre ; 
it simply made Laura rebellious. He told her that, 
except in his professional capacity, he disliked Mr. 
Carlton, and that nothing in the world would ever 
induce him to admit the man to his family. 

Laura retired, apparently acquiescent. Not to him 
did she dare show disobedience, and the captain con- 
cluded that the affair was settled and over. Whether 
Laura’s rebellious feelings would have subsided after- 
wards into duty had she been let alone, it is impossible 
to say; but Mr. Carlton took every possible occasion 
of fostering them. 

He did not want for opportunity. Laura — careless 
wilful, reprehensible Laura — had yielded to his per- 
suasions of meeting him in secret. Evening after 
evening, at the dusk hour, unless unavoidably kept 
away, Mr. Carlton was in the dark grove of trees that 
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slArted Ci'ptaiu Chesnev’s houfe ^ and Laura found 
no .difficulty its joining r-im, Thu caplais'i and Miss 
Ctiesaev uould as soon u:iv<i .siitfperied hf:r oi stealing 
out io meet a fharg-ed cansioa os a «vrJ.!t:nK'ui, and 
Laura’s inovemeafo •'A-ere ^ , 

But it was not possible th,nt this stale of tijing's c:ouId 
CGntaiue. Laura had not been reaicd to deceit, and 
she did tiiel ashnuied of berseit. She- telt also soino 
thing: uisf — :i fear of detection. Each’ as she 

glided, irembhng, into tiiat gTOVc, she prc4osted with 
tears to Tvlr. Cariton that il must be the last ; (.hat she 
dand not curne again. And suppose she made it the 
last, he an'.;wercd, tv hat then? were tliey to bid each 
other adieu for ever ? 

Ah, poor Laura C}?e*;nev’s heart Viias only loo much 
inclined lo open to the specious argument he breathed 
Into it — that there was but one wa}- ot ending satis- 
iactorily the present unhappy state of tilings ; that of 
flying with him. It took but a few day.s to accomplisli 
— the conviucing- her tiiat it would be best for them in 
every way, and inducing- her to p-romiso to consent. 
So long- as she was Miss Laura Chesney, Captain 
Che.Miey’s obstinacy would coniiaue, lie argued ; but 
when once they were married, he would be easily 
brought to forgive. Mr. Carlton beiieve.d this wheii^hc 
said it. He believed that tliese loud, hot-tempered 
men, who v^-ere so fond of rag-ing- out , never bore malice 
long-. Perhaps as a rule he was right, but in all rules 
there are exceptional cases. With many tears, with 
many sighs, with many qualms of self-reproach, Laura 
yielded her consent, and Mr. Carlton laid his |jlans, 
and communicated them to her. But for his having- 
been forbidden the house, Laura might nei'er Iiave 
veiitured on the step ; but to continue to steal out 
in fear and trembling- to see him, .she dared not ; and 
to live TV'ithoufc seeing him would have been the bitterest 
fate of all. 

In the few day-s that had elapsed since the rupture 
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bctiveen her father and her lover, Laura Chesney 
seemed to have lived years. In her after life, when 
she g'lanced back at this time, she asked her&elf 
whether it was indeed possible that but those few days, 
a fortnig'ht at most, had passed over her head, during' 
'ivhich she was niakint^ up iicr miuti to leave her 
home with Mr. Carlton. Only a few days ! to 
deliberate upon, a step that rxiust fix the destiny of 
her whole life ! 

But we must hasten on. 

One evening-, about a month subsequent to the 
death of Mrs. Crane, g'liding' out of her father’s door, 
by the servants’ entrance, cuinc Laura Chesney. She 
wore 0. black silk dress, the mourning for Lady Oak- 
burn, and a black shawl was thrown over her head 
and shoulders. She stepped swiftly down the narrow 
side-path which led from this entrance to the foot of 
the garden, and plunged amidst the thick trees there, 
it was between eight and nine o’clock, and but for 
a watery moon wuuld hav<^ been quite dark. Laura 
was later than she had wished to be. Captain 
Chesney w;i.s about ag'ain now, and it had pleased 
him to keep the tea waiting on the table, before he 
allowed Jane to make it. Laura sat in a fever of 
Impatience; was Mr. Carlton waiting for l3er.^-~anc! 
vv3uld bo go away? Swallowing- down one cup of 
lea hastily, Laura declined more, and, saying she bad 
a headache, quitted the room. 

Unheeding the drop.s of rain %vhich began to fall, 
unheeding the many drops which fell w-hen the shrubs 
and trees were shaken, Laura plunged into their midst. 
L,eaning against the trunk of one that was thicker 
than the I'est, stood Mr. Carlton, Laura, who was 
ill a state of perpetual and continuou.s terror during- 
these interviews, flew to him for shelter. 

‘ ‘ Oh, Lewis, I feared you vvouicl be gone ! I 
thought I should never get away to-night. Papa wah 
I'cacling the newspaper, and Jane would not make the 
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tea unless he told her, I dared not come away until 
it was made, because they would have been calling 
me’ to it.” 

“ Only one night more, Laura, and then it will be 
over,” was his soothing answer. 

At least, he had meant it to soothe. But the step 
she was about to take seemed to yawn before Laura 
then in all its naked and appalling sternness. 

“1 don’t know that 1 can do it,” she murmured 
with a shiver. “ It is an awful thing. Do you mind 
me, Lewis? — an awful thing,” 

“ What is ? ” asked Mr. Carlton, 

“ The running away from my father’s home. ! 
have read of it in books, but I never knew any one 
who did it in real life ; and now that the time is 
coming close, I cannot tell you how I seem to 
shrink from it. We have been brought up to be so 
obedient.” 

“Hush, Laura! You are falling into an unneces- 
sarily grave view of this,” 

She did not answer aloud, but' she began asking 
herself whether too grave a view could be taken of a 
daughter’s leaving clandestinely her father’s home. 
Laura’s conscience was unusually alive to-night. A 
glimmer of the watery moon fell on her face through 
the trees, and Mr. Carlton saw how grave was tLs 
expression. He divined her thoughts, as by instinct, 
and answered them. 

' “ Laura, believe me, you can take too grave a view 
of it. When a father is unreasonably despotic, a 
daughter is justified in breaking through her trammels. 
Surely you are not wavering ! Laura, Laura ! you 
will not be the one to frustrate our plans ! you will 
not draw back from me at the last hour ! ” 

She burst into tears. “ No, I would not draw 
back from you,” she sobbed. “ But— I don’t know 
howfit is, I feel to-night frightened at everything; 
frightened above all at the unknown future.”' 
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Mr. Carlton did his best to reassure her. Loving- 
arguments, all too specious ; sophistries, whose false- 
ness was lost in their sweetness, were poured into her 
ear. It was but the old story ; one that das been 
enacted many a time before, that will be enacted many 
a time again ; where inclination and conscience are at 
war, and the latter yields. 

“ I could not live without you,” he passionately 
reiterated. “You must not draw back now.” 

It may be that she felt she could not live with- 
out him. She sulfered herself to be soothed, to be 
satisfied. Gradually, one by one, her scruples melted 
away from her sight; and she discussed with him 
finally their plans for getting away undetected, un,- 
pursued. The time for their purposed flitting was 
drawing very near ; four-and-twenty hours more 
would bring it. 

But it grew late ; time for Mr. Carlton to be away, 
and for Laura to be indoors again, lest she should be 
missed. Mr. Carlton, with many a last word and 
many another, at length quitted her. Laura remained 
for a few minutes where she was, to still the beating 
of her agit?ited heart, to live over again the sweet, 
stolen interview. Only a few hours, and, if all went 
Will, she should belong to him for ever ! 

The shrubs and trees around afforded a secure 
shelter. It was pretty dry there, and she had suffered 
th^ shawl to fall from her shoulders, never heeding 
where. But now she turned to look for it, and just 
at that , moment, the moon burst from behind a cloud, 
and Laura looked up at its glitter through the leaves 
of the trees. It was brighter then than it had been 
yet that night. 

Gathering up the shawl, she had thrown it round 
her, when , a cry escaped her. lips, and every pulse in 
her beating heart stood still.. There, amidst the tjjees, 
stood some, one watching her ; some one that-certainly 
bore the form of a human being, but a strange one^ 
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It i'l.itiir (Oi ivard and ;:unit titiut'cr ; 

eu6uv/n to spt-aR ib a wiiii^per, ant! be licanl ; 

Laura Ciiesney, ivhat havejou Uj do niih Lewk 
CarUoD ? ” 

Sliti stood ptirolv’sed v.'lth frlgin', tvlLh awe, leiKn'ng* 
ag'asn-:! tbe trunk oi a tree, and saying; nofbiug*, hrr 
hands ciutchiny die shri»,vl, her *-iyes dtllated. 

“ ilrr^e nothiay to do wltii Lewis Carlton,” went 
on che voice; ‘"‘ifyon! care lor yoiir ow’n liappines.s, 
perhaps j'cur lue, have nothing' to do witli bira. A'-;k 
him what be did to Clarki-j. Ask him il' bo deals In 
poison.” 

With die faintest possible lustling-, the figure and 
the voice died auMy to her siglit and iieacing*. Laura 
Chesney felt as if her own almost her life, were 

dying- with it. 

Now it happened tliat nir, Cariion, after letting 
himself out at the gate, remembered a %vord he iiad 
forgotten fco say to Laura, touching those plans of 
theirs for the following e\'ening-. He had gone a few 
paces down the road when he thought of it ; but he 
retraced his steps, put his hand over the gate, pressed 
the spring, and turned in again. But a few yards 
from him, right in front of the path, enveloped in 
what looked like a travelling clo-ak and cap, stood a 
man, a stout and very short man — as it seemed to Mr. 
Carlton. He supposed it to be some traveller coming 
perhaps from a journey, wlio might liave biisitiess at 
the house; he supposed he had passed in at tlie 
g'ate in the minute that had elapsed since he hiinself 
bad passed out of it. Conscious that he was not 
upon Caplaru Che;hney’s premises on pursuits of the 
most honourable nature, the surg-eon felt somev.iiat 
embarrassed. At that moment the stranger turned 
.and raised his cap, and to Mr. Carlton's horror Ite 
saw beneath it the face he had seen once before. 

It was the same face he had seen on the staircase 
m Palace Street, the night of -his patient’;; deatii ; the 
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same severe face, with its iiicensely black whiskers 
and its ghastly white skin. A creeping horror,' as 
if the dead %vere about him, overspread Mr. Carlton ; 
he knew not whecher the figure before him was ghostly 
or human ; he leaned his brow on his hand for one 
single instant to recover self-possession. ; and when he 
looked up, the fiffure was gone. 

CjOiie where? Mr. Cadi on could not say, could 
not think. That it had not come dorva the path was 
certain, because it must have brushed past him ; and 
it was equally ce.riain it bad not gone on to the house, 
or it would not yet have been out of sight; neither 
was he disposed to think it had disappeared among 
the trees, for he had heard no sound of their being- 
moved. He had hitherto considered himself a brave 
man, a man bolder than the common run ; but he was 
strangely shaken now. The same undefined terror 
which bad unnerved him that other night, unmanned 
him this. 

With a face quite as ghastly as the one he had seen, 
—with shaking nerves that he strove in vain to steady, 
—with a sickening fear that ran through e\'ery fibre of 
his frame, Mr. Carlton stood still as death, taking a 
few moments’ respite ; and then he penetrated to the 
spC'^ where he bad left Laura Chesney. Not to her 
did he purpose breathing a syllable' of what harl 
passed ; what then was his astonishment to find her 
dart up to him, clasp him tightly for protection, and 
burst into deep sobs of terror, a terror as great lis 
his own i 

“ Laura, my love, what means this?” 

‘‘Oh, Le.wis, did you sec it? did you sec it?” she 
sob':»cr 1 . ‘‘ That figure which has been here ? ” 

Mr. Carlton’s heart beat nioi'e violently than before ; 
but still he would not betray that he knew an}-lhing. 

“ What figure, Laura? ” , 

“ I don't know ; I don’t know who or what it was. 
It was behind me, among the trees, and I saw it where 
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I turned to look after my shawl. At the first moment 
I thought it %vas a woman — its voice sounded like a 
woman’s ; but afterwards I thought it was a man. I 
don’t know which it was.” 

“Its voice!” repeated Mr. Carlton. “Did it 
speak ? ” 

“ It spoke, and that was the woi*st ; it warned me 
against you. Otherwise I might have thought it 
some curious passer-by, who had heard us speaking, 
and came intruding in at the gate to look. Oh, 
Lewis!” she added, with a burst of agitation that 
almost shook Mr. Carlton as well as herself, “it is 
not true, is it ? Lewis ! Lewis ! ” 

Her emotion was so excessive that she lost all 
self-control, all recollection of the necessity for secrecy. 
Another fear attacked Mr. Carlton — that they might 
be betrayed. 

“ Hush, hush ! ” he whispered. “ Be calm, and tell 
me what you mean. Is what true ? ” 

“ It — I say ‘ it,’ because I don’t know whether it 
was a man or a woman — it warned me against 
you,” panted Laura. “ It told me that I must have 
nothing to do with Lewis Carlton ; that if I valued 
my own happiness, perhaps my life, I should not.” 

“ Some envious fool who has penetrated our secntet, 
and who would step between us,” interrupted Mr, 
Carlton, in a tone of bitter scorn. 

“Hear me out,” she continued. “It told me to 
ask you what you had done with Clarice ; to ask if 
you dealt in poison.” 

Mr. Carlton stood as one transfixed — as one con- 
founded. “What Clarice?” he asked presently. 
“ Who is Clarice? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Laura Chesney, her sobs 
subsiding into a wail. “Do you know any one of 
thername? ” 

“I do not know any Clarice in the world,” he 
answered. 
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“ But about the poison?” shivered Laura ; “what 
could the words mean? ‘Ask him if he deals, in 
poison ! ’ ” 

“I suppose they meant ‘deals in drugs,’” was 
the answer. “A medical man, in general practice, 
must deal in such.” 

There was something in Mr. Carlton’s tone that 
frightened Laura’ worse than anything that had gone 
before. She started away to gaze at him. He was 
looking forward with a vacant stare, as if he had 
lost all consciousness of the present. 

“ Was it a pale face, Laura, with black whiskers? ” 
he presently asked. 

“I could see nothing distinctly, except that the 
face was ashy pale — or perhaps it only looked so in 
the moonlight. Why ? Have you seen it ? ” 

“I believe I have seen it twice,” returned Mr. 
Carlton. He spoke in a dreamy tone of self- 
communing, quite as if he had forgotten any one 
was present ; and indeed it seemed that he had lost 
self-control just as much as Laura had lost it. “ I 
saw it outside that room the night of the death,” he 
continued, “and I saw it again this minute as I was 
coming ba.ck to you. ” 

The particular infornjation, and the associations it 
conjured up, did not tend to reassure Miss Laura 
Chesney. 

“The face you saw outside the lady’s room in 
Palace Street ? ” she said, with a faint shriek. “ It 
never could be that face,” she added, relapsing into 
another fit of trembling. “ What should bring .that 
face here ? ” 

“I know not,” cried Mr Carlton ; and it seemed 
that he was trembling too. .“I aip not sure, Laura, 
that it is either man or woman ; f am not sure but 
it is a ghostly apparition.” 

“ Where did you see it ? Where did -it go ? ” ’ 

“ I saw it in the path, but I did not see where it 
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went, if seemed to vnuish. !t is eifiier I hat, or — 
or-'-some base viliain, «omk-: .snenkiiij;;' spy, whu .steals 
into lioiiscs for his own wicked pun»oaes, and de- 
serves the halier. Wliat slioidd hnny, him iiere? 
here on your father’s prcuitses. VVas he dodi*in;r 
my steps ? or n’oiii'S ? ” 

^ Lewis, whose “zms the face, that ? 

“ I would g-ivehalf my nliolfed life to kno%v.''” 

There was a suspioion that Aa poisoned the 
draug'lit. 1 a!n sure i iieard ;jo.” 

“Just as he would poison the happiness of our 
lives,” exclaimed Mr. Carlton, in ugitution as he 
would have poisoned your mind ag-aiust me. Laura, 
you mu.st choose between me and him ; between his 
insidious falsehoods and my love.” 

“Do not speak in that waj',” she passionately 
littered ; “ the ivhole world could not poison me 
against you. Oh, Lewis, my be.st beloved, soon to 
be my husband, do not be ang-ry with m<; that I re- 
peated his words ; had i kepi them to brood over 
alone, they would only have rankled in my heart." 

“Angry with you,” he murmured, “no, no. I am 
not angry with you. I am angay with - with that 
wicked one, who would have tried to separate us. 
One more night and day, my love, and then we ipay 
defy him and all the world. 

Laura stoic back to the bou.se by the path ,-;he had 
come, the side-path leading to the Ivitchen. Mr. 
Carlton stood and watched her s-afely iudoois, and 
then departed on his ww' to ijis hotne. The garden, 
for all that could be seen of it, was |ji:;rfectly free 
from intruders theUj and Mr. Ciuiioji could only 
believe it to be so. 

But as he went down the road, Mr. Carlton walked 
as though he feared an enemy ui every turn. Now" 
he fpeered before him, now he glanced over his 
shoulder behind him, now he half turned to .see \vhat 
might be by bis side ; aiid once, as an old hare. 
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hukhig' m ttie hedg;e, sprang- out before him and 
scvdried to the field oppo.sjto, ho positively starjled 
fiorn it with a sudden cry. Strangely unnerved that 
night. Vk/as Mr, Catllon. 

And Laura, after all, did not escape ivithout de- 
tection. It happened, subsequently to the removal of 
the tea from the drawing-room, that Miss Chesney 
wanted an cmbtTjidery pattern, and went to Laura’s 
]-.‘r,riroom to ask her for it. Laura ^vas not there; 
pud Jane, fancying she heard a movement overhead, 
lurried to the foot of the upperstair.s, and called. 

It was not Laura who was up there, but the maid, 
Judith, She came out of her chamber, looked down, 
and sa.w her mi.sl ress stajiding below, 

‘ ‘ Did you .speak, ma’am ? ” 

'* I calk'd lo MiSvS Laura, Judith. Is .she upstairs?” 

The only room in which Laura was likely to be, if 
she was upstairs, was the one occupied by jane, j'ane 
Che.sney, ever self-denying, had giveit up the best 
lower rooms lo her father and Laura, herself and Lucy 
sleeping above. Judith went and looked inside the 
chamber. 

“No, ma’am, Miss Laura is not here. Fm sure 
she has not come upstairs, or I should have heard 
her.” 

5 a«e ca!lc<l again, but there was no answer. She 
looked everywhere she could think of, and at last 
went into l.hc kitchen, Pouipey was there alone. 

“ Fompey, do you know where Miss Laura is ? ” 

Fompey wa.s, as the saying' runs, taken to, Hia 
had his eyes and .ears open this last week or two, 
and had not boon uaconscious of Miss Laura’s stolen 
interview-s outside the house in the dusk of evening. 
Pompoy had no idea of making mischief ; old Fompey 
wa.s fond of pretty Mi.ss Laura, and had kept the 
secret as closely as she could have kept it. But, 
on the other hand, Fompey had no id^n, could rSave 
no idea, of denying any iufoimalion demanded of him 
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by his mistress, Miss Chesney. So Pompey stood 
and stared in bewildered indecision, but never spoke. 

“I ask you, Pompey, if you know where Miss 
Laura is," repeated Jane, certain anxieties touching’ 
Laura takingf sudden possession of her and rendering- 
her voice sharp. “ Why do you not answer me ? ” 

“She there, missee," replied Po^mpey at length, 
pointing to the garden. “ She not catch cold ; she 
got great big black shawl over her." ‘ 

“ Who is with her? Pompey, I ask you who is 
with her?” 

She spoke with quiet authority, though she had 
laid her hand on her heart to still its tumultuous 
beating ; authority that might not be disputed by poor 
Pompey. 

“ I think it Misser Doctor. But she no stay over 
long with him, missee ; she never does.” 

Jane Chesney leaned against the dresser, feeling 
as if an avalanche had fallen and crushed her ; feeling 
that if an avalanche fell and crushed the house for 
ever, it would be more tolerable than this disgrace 
which had fallen on it. At that moment there was 
a slight rustle of silk in the passage ; it whirled by 
the kitchen door, and was lost on the floor above ; 
and Jane knew that Laura had come in and tajken 
shelter in her room. 

Come in from the clandestine meeting- with Mr. 
Carlton, the surgeon ; and the words of Pompe}- 
seemed to imply that these meetings were not 
altogether rare ! Jane Chesney turned sick at heart. 
The disgrace was keen. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE LETTERS. 

An incident occurred the following morning- to cause 
some surprise at the house of Captain Chesney. 
When Pompey brought in the letters he presented 
them to Jane, as was customary. There were three. 
The first was addressed to Captain Chesney, and 
Jane immediately handed it to him across the 
breakfast-table ; the second was addressed to herself ; 
and the third bore the superscription “The Right 
Honourable the Earl of Oakburn.” 

It was not a pleasant morning, for the rain was 
pattering against the window-panes. The breakfast- 
table was laid near the window in the drawing-room, 
where the captain, in his despotic will, chose that they 
should breakfast. He had taken a liking to the room ; 
to its pretty glass window's that opened on the lawn. 

Captain Chesney unsealed his letter the moment it 
was handed to him, and became absorbed in the 
contents. Jane kept glancing* at the one addressed 
to Lord Oakburn, but she would not interrupt her 
father to speak of it. When he had finished, reading- 
his letter he looked up. 

“ Are both those for you, Jane ? ” 

“Not both, papa. One is directed to Lord Oak- 
burn. See. I cannot make out w'hy it should have 
been sent here.” 

Captain Chesney stretched out his hand for the 
letter and turned it about to regard it, after the usual 
manner of people when a letter puzzles them. 

“Yes, it is for him, sure enough. ‘The Right 
Honourable the Earl of Oakburn, Cedar Lodge, the 
Rise, South Wennock,’” continued he, reading the-full 
superscription aloud. “ He must be coming here, 
Jane.” 
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‘,‘1 suppose no must, pnpn. it is tho ou!y coii- 
r fusion i oan draiv. ” 

'■'• Very o'ondr.vso'idin^' fM‘ iiin'i, Fm sura,” ^rouded 
the oaptuiu. “ It’s an hoiaiiu' h<“ has inA a.Tufded nie 
since ho was at hJsoa. What is bring'iut; Jjita hero, i 
wonder? Wants ('.hauryn H.d'bCojio porhap'-. ” 

jane took alarm. “ Yom don’t Chink he can be 
ootuing here to stay, papa? We iiave ludhiti.’;- fit to 
receito him; no establishinenl, no aci 0 !nnj.>i.lation. 
He canviOt surely be coming to stay ! ” 

If h,-; conres he must take things a.s h.-r finds them. 
I shall not put myself out of the way ; ncilhfr tteed 
you, ‘ Not abi& to do it, niy lord,’ 1 si ml! say to him ; 
‘ Franic Chesney’s loo poor ; had In's family be.stirrfd 
theni.seivcs, oid Franl: might have carried his hear! a 
notch higher.’ Ail you nc&d do, jane, is to see that 
he has a shake-down, a hannnock .slung for him .some- 
where. ! -suppfj.se that r...in be managed ; dr*re’s the 
spare room oF mine; and for the resi, let him take 
what he finds.” 

“Still 1 can hardlj' understand why he should be 
coming,” returned jane, after a pause. “ He ” 

“Is he in London, or at <.he.sney Oak.s?” inter- 
rupted Lucy, looking up frohi her btead-ami-rfiilk. 

“At Chesney Oaks, my dour,” .said jane, “"{lo 
went down a month ago, u lu-n his poor young wile 
was buried, ami I think ho has nunairjcd there.” 

“Whew?” interposed the captain, “I cari under- 
stand It. He i.s coming cutting- acros.s the country 
from Chcsney Oaks to flrcat Wennot'k for a duv or 
two on some political bu.siiu’s.';, and so ijitcud.'. to 
make a convraieiice of my house to slay in and to 
have his leMera sent lo. favy confirsi juidiug- of him 
indeed ! ” 

“Papa,” said imey, .somewirat iinviorrsly, “ rioif t 
you like Lord Gekbum ? ” 

“ Friell — r,es, i like /?///> well enough, what J larow' 
of him ; but I hold fhat i had great .grievances 
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ag'amsi. bis father. What’s the postmark of the letter, 

Jane?” 

Jane C'hcsnf'2’ twnied ‘the letter over and made out 
the mark “ Pr.'nbnry.” It was rhe post-tov/ii in the 
vicinity of tho Itail of Oakburn’.s seat, Chcsney Oaks. 

“ lie niusl lia\e started then, ! .should think,” 
lemasl’.cd jane. And this has been .sent after him.” 

“ How did be I’now our addre.s‘; here, papa ? ” asked 
Lucy. 

“How did he know our adrlrq.ss here?” repeated 
the captain, in choter. “ ¥ 7 hat should hinder his 
knowing' it ? Do 1 live with my head under a bushel, 
pray? When I changed from Plymouth to this 
noigW'joiuhood, the family received intimation oi it; 
and didn’t 1 write to the earl the uiher day when 
his v;ile died? Was 1 not asked to (he funeral, 
stupid ; and couldn’t "o because of that confounded 
gout ? ” 

“ Luoy’r-i only a child, papa,” soothingly interposed 
Jane. “ She dons not reflect.” 

“ Tiieri .she ought to reflect,” .said the captain, 
“ and not .show herself a .sitnplcton. He’ll be wanting 
another wile soon, 1 suppose, so yon had lictter look 
out, Mi;,s Laura, and set your cap at him when he 
coi^ics. You’d not moke a. bad countess.” 

Tho .gnm j.aiior spoke in jesL To give him his due, 
he was not capabln'iof scheming for his daughters in 
any evay. Laura, however, seemed to take the words 
in earnest. She had sat silent over her nearly un- 
tii.slcd bieakfa-st, her face bentj but It was lifted 
ncjw, flushing with a vivid crimson. Gnplain Chesn&y 
laughed ; he thought hi.s random and meaningless shaft 
must liavc struck home to her vanity, exciting xlsions 
of a pecre.sb’s coronet, pleasing as the)?' wore foolish. 
But jane, who h-'ul also noticeil the blu.^h, attributed 
it to a diflotcnt cau.se, and one th.at pleased her not, 

“ Papa,” resumed Lucy, venturing’ on another 
question, “ how far is it ftom this to Che.sney Oaks ? ” 
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About thirty miles, little mouse.” 

I think I oug-ht to have holiday from my lessons 
to-day, as Lord Oakburn is coming,” continued the 
child, glancing at Jane. 

“Wait for that until he comes,” said the captain. 
“ He’s as uncertain as the wind ; all young men are ; 
and it may be days before he gets here. He may ” — 
the captain drew up his head at the thought — “he 
may be coming to consult me on business matters 
connected with the estate, for 1 am—yes I am — the 
next heir, now he’s a single man again. Not that i 
shall ever inherit ; he is twenty-five and I am fifty- 
nine. Have you the headache this morning, Laura ? ” 

Again came the rush of red to her face. What 
self-conscious feeling induced it? “No, not this 
morning, papa. Why ? ” 

“ You are as silent and look as down as if you had 
fifty headaches. Jane,” concluded the captain as he 
rose, “ we must have soup to-day, in case he arrives.” 

Jane acquiesced, with a sigh. This expected coming 
of Lord Oakburn was only an additional care to the 
many household Ones that oppressed her. 

Breakfast over, the captain strolled out. There 
was a lull in the storm, and the rain had momentarily 
ceased. He looked up at the skies with his experi- 
enced sailor’s eye, and saw that it had not ceasd for 
long. So he did not go beyond the garden, but went 
strolling about that. 

Laura had departed immediately to her room. Jane 
placed the letter for Lord Oakburn on the mantel- 
piece and opened the one addressed to herself, which 
she had not done at breakfast. As she was reading 
it Captain Chesney came in to ask her for a piece of 
string to tie up some bush in the garden. 

“ Is your letter from ” 

The captain stopped without concluding the sentence, 
stolpped abruptly, and Jane’s heart fluttered. She 
believed he had been going to say “from Clarice,” 
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and she felt thankful that the long silence observed 
to her by her father in regard to that name should at 
length be broken. No such thing, however ; the 
captain’s obstinacy was unconquerable. 

“ It is only from Plymouth, papa.” 

“Oh,” said the captain indifferently; and, taking 
the string which she had been getting for him, he 
moved away, all unconscious that even in that slight 
incident she was sparing him pain in her duty and 
love. The letter was from a creditor at Plymouth, 
pressing for money on account of some long-standing 
debt. ' 

Jane set Lucy to her lessons, and then went upstairs 
to her sister's room. Laura had flung herself upon 
the bed, and lay there with her hands pressed to her 
temples. It may be questioned which of the two 
sisters had passed the most unhappy night. The dis- 
covery of the previous evening had been one of dire 
dismay to Jane Chesney, and she had Iain awake in 
her distress, wondering how it was to end, wondering 
whether Laura could be recalled to a sense of what 
was right. In her own simple rectitude of feeling, 

J ane looked on the affair, on Laura’s having allowed 
herself to meet in secret Mr. Carlton, almost as a 
crj^me, certainly as a heavy disgrace. And Laura? 
Laura could not but regard with .shrinking fear the 
step she was about to take. She had tossed on her 
uneasy bed, asking herself whether she should not 
yet draw back from it. Even now the conflict was, not 
over, and she lay there in dire perplexity and distress. 

“ Laura,” began' Jane in a low tone as she entered, 
“ this must end.” 

Laura sprang off the bed, startled and vexed at 
having been found on it. “ I feel tired this morning,” 
she stammered, with a lame attempt at apology ; 
“ I did not sleep well last night.” 

“ I say, Laura, this must end,” continued yane, 
G too agitated with grief to yet about her task in any 
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artistic manner. “You liave permitted yourself to 
meet in secret that man — the surg-eon, Carlton. Oh, 
Laura ! what strange infatuation can have come over 
you ? ” . ^ ^ 

Laura laid her hand upon her chest to .still its 
heavy beating! Found out! In her dismay and 
perplexity it seemed to her that there was nothing' 
for it but denial. And she stooped to it. 

“Who says I have? Whatever will you accuse 
me of next, Jane ? ” 

“ Hush, Laura ! falsehood will not mend wrong'- 
doing. Evening after evening you steal out to meet 
him. Last night I w^anted you, and I heard you 
were outside. I saw you come in, Laura, with the 
disguising shawl over your head. Laura, my dearest 
sister, I do not \vish to spWk harshly, but surely 
you cannot have reflected on how great is the 
degradation ! ” 

Strange to say, the effect of the discovery was to 
harden her. With every moment, now that the first 
startling shock had passed, Laura’s spirit grew more 
defiant. She made no reply to her sister. 

“I speak only for your own sake,” pleaded Jane. 
“It is for your sake I beg you to break off all 
intimacy with Mr. Carlton. Laura, I feel certain ih-it 
he is not the man to make you happy, even were 
attendant circumstances favourable.” 

“It is a strange prejudice that you have taken 
against Mr, Carlton ! ” resentfully spoke Laura. 

“I am not singular in it; papa dislikes him also. 
But, Laura, answer me a question ; what end do you, 
can you, propose to yourself in this intimacy with 
him ? ” 

Laura coloured, hesitated, and then took courage 
to speak out. But the answer was a partially evasive 
one. ^ 

“Mr. Carlton speaks of marriage. In time, when 
all your prejudices shall be overcome.” 
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“ Do not cherish it — do not even glance at it,” 
said Jane with emotion. ‘‘ Our objections to Mr. 
Carlton never can be overcome. And I tell you that 
he would not make you happy.” 

We must see— -wait and see. If the worst comes 
to the worst, and everybody remains obdurate, we 
must then — we must then — join common cause against 
you for ourselves.” 

Laura spoke with agitation, but her agitation was 
as nothing compared to that which seized upon Jane 
at the words. It was impossible for her to mistake 
their bidden meaning. Her lips were white, her throat 
was working, and she held her sister’s hands in hers. 

“You do not know what you say. Never so speak 
again ; you would not, were you to weigh your words. 

I pray you—Laura, by the remembrance of our dead 
mother, I pray you— never suffer so mistaken a 
thought to enter your mind, as that of quitting clan- 
desstincly your father’s house to become a wife. A 
marriage entered upon in disobedience and defiance 
could not prosper. Laura, I don’t think you are 
happy.” 

Laura burst into a flood of hysterical tears and laid 
her face down on the dressing-table almost in abandon- 
ment. Never had the inward conflict between right 
and wrong been so great as at that moment. Which 
.should she give up? her father, her friends, her duty? — 
or him whom she loved with that all-impassioned love ? 

Jane stooped to kiss her. “ Let it end from this 
day,” she whispered, “Do not again forget what 
is due to yourself and to us by running out of the 
house for any stolen interview. It is not seemly ; it 
is not right.” 

J ane quitted the room ; it was best to leave Laura’s 
sobs to subside alone. As she descended the stairs 
and passed the .staircase window, she saw her father 
coming up one of the garden paths. Almost at the 
same moment, a blow, a crash of glass, and a shriek 
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of terror, sounded from below. Jane flew down the 
stairs ; Judith rushed forth from the kitchen ; and 
Pompey, his great eyes glaring, errierged from some 
peculiar sanctum of his own, sacred to knives ahd 
boots. They stared at each other in the hall. 

“Who is it?” exclaimed Jane. “What has 
happened ? I thought it must be you, Pompey, come 
to harm amidst the bottles.” 

“Don’t stand there asking who it is,” burst from 
the choleric captain, as he came flinging into the hall. 
“ It’s Lucy. She has fallen against the drawing-room 
window, and perhaps killed herself.” 

They ran to the drawing-room. Lucy lay on the 
carpet close to the window, which opened, you know, 
on the ground. In running heedlessly towards it to 
say something to her father, her foot had slipped and 
she fell with her arms against the window, breaking 
two of its panes. The palm of one hand was cut, 
and the inside of the other wrist. They raised her, 
and placed her in a chair ; but the wrist bled dread- 
fully. Judith grew pale. 

“There maybe an artery divided, sir,” she whispered 
to her master. “ If so, she may bleed to death.” 

^ “You rascal, to stand there gaping when the child’s 
dying!” cried the hot captain. “Go along and get 
help.” r 

“ Is it Misser Carlton I am to get ? ” asked the 
unlucky Pompey. 

Down came the captain’s stick within an ' inch of 
Pbmpey’s head, and Laura, all dismayed at the dis- 
turbance, came in just in time to hear the captain’s 
answer. 

“That villain Carlton! No, sir, not if the whole 
house were dying together. Get Mr. Grey here, you 
useless animal. Not the one who poisoned the lady’s 
draught, sir, do you hear? He shouldn’t come 
within a mile of me. Find the other one, and be 
quick over it.”’ 
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Poor, aflfectionate, well-meaning Pompey would 
certainly have been as quick as his best legs allowed 
him, but he was saved the trouble of using them. At 
the very instant they were speaking, Mr. John Grey 
was seen driving past in his gig. Judith ran out. 

The groom heard her call, and pulled up, and Mr. 
Grey hastened in with Judith when he found what 
was the matter. In ten minutes the wounds were 
washed and strapped together with adhesive plaster. 
Lucy had cried very much with terror. 

“Shall I die? Shall I die?” she asked of Mr. 
Grey, her little heart beating, her hands trembling. 

“No, of course not,” he replied. “What made 
you think of that ? ” 

“I heard them talk about my dying ; I am sure I 
did,” sobbed Lucy, who was of an excitable and also 
of a timid temperament. “I heard them say th^t 
perhaps the artery was divided : does that kill 
people?” 

“ Not always,” said Mr. Grey. “ Keep your hands 
still, like a brave little girl.” 

“ Are you sure I shall not die?” 

“ Quite sure ; you are not in any danger. Look 
here,” he added, turning up his coat-sleeve and' wrist- 
band, and exhibiting his wrist to Lucy, while the 
others stood around, the captain in rather a subdued 
mood. Do you see that scar ? " 

“Yes, sir,” was Lucy’s answer. 

“Well, once, when I was younger than you, I fell 
against a window just as you have done, and cut 
my wrist. There was danger in my case, and shall 
I tell you why ? — the cut divided the artery. Though 
who made you so wise about arteries,” added Mr. 
Grrey, smiling, “I don’t know. But you see, Miss 
Lucy — I think I heard them call you Lucy, and I like 
the name, it was my mother’s —you see, where there 
is great danger there is generally great help.'* My 
father, a surgeon, was in the room when I did it : he 
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took up the artery immediately, and the danger was 
past. Now, with this foolish little hurt of yours, 
although the strappings of diachylon look so formid- 
able, there has not been any danger, for the artery 
is not touched. Do you understand rne ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Lucy, “and 1 believe you, I shall 
not be afraid now. Shall you come and see me 
again ? ” 

“I will come in this afternoon just lu see that 
the strappings remain in their places.,^ And now, 
good-bye, and be sure you keep your hands still.” 

“ I think there must be holiday after this,” .said 
Jane, with a smile. 

“ Oh, decidedly,” returned Mr. Grey, nodding 
pleasantly to Lucy. “Nursing to-day, les,5ons to- 
morrow.” 

■ Captain Chesney went out with him, and linked his 
arm within his. A rare condescension for the captain, 
and one that proved he had taken a fancy to Mr. Grey. 

“She will do w'ell, Captain Chesney, and 1 am glad 
1 happened to be passing. It might have been an 
awkward accident.” 

“Sir, I thank you,” said the captain; “and, sir, 

I see that you are a gentleman, and a man to be 
esteemed. And I can only regret one thing*.” r 

“What is that? ” inquired Mr. Grey, 

“That I ever took up with that fool of a Carlton. 

I dislike him, sir, and he shall never darken my doors 
again : he has proved himself anything- but a gentle- 
man. He’s not fit to tie your shoes, socially, Mr. 
Grey, I can tell 3^ou that ; and I don’t suppose he is, 
professionally. ’ ’ 

John Grey laughed, said a -word to the captain to 
set him right as to Mr. Carlton’s professional skill, 
which was really superior, ascended to his gig amidst 
the pelting rain, and drove away. 

The day we'nt on. The evening* post brought 
another letter for the Earl of Oakburn, though the 
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day had failed to bring the earl himself. They dined 
at five as usual, and afterwards Captain Chesaey 
went into the town to meet the omnibus from Great 
Wennockj thinking it might possibly bring the earl, 
or news of him. It was after his departure that this 
second letter came, and Jane saw that it bore the 
London postmarjk. Mr. John Grey, who had not 
been able to get up before, called in towards dusk. 

As he stood at the table, talking to Jane, Lucy 
sitting in an easy-chair at the fire, his eye happened 
to fail on the letter that lay there, directed to the Earl 
of Oakburn. 

‘ ‘ Do you know the earl ? ” he exclaimed, the 
remark appearing* to escape him involuntarily. 

“ Yes,” replied Jane ; “ we are related to him.” 

“ Then perhaps you can tell me how he is? ” 

“1 suppose he is well. We have been expecting 
him her© all day.” 

“ Expecting him here, all day !” repeated Mr. Grey, 
in an accent of astonishment. “ I beg your pardon, 
Miss Chesney, I believe I cannot have caught your 
meaning. ” 

“ We have been expecting Lord Oakburn here since 
the morning,” resumed Jane, “and we still expect him 
here to sleep. This letter and another have come to 
await him.” 

“You must, I fancy, be labouring under an errror,” 
returned Mr. Grey, in a tone that seemed to say he 
ciid not fully comprehend Miss Chesney. “ Lord 
Oakburn is dangerously ill ; ill almost to death. 
Two days ago, very slight hopes indeed were 
entertained of him.” 

“What is the matter \vith him ?*’ exclaimed Jane, 
thinking that the letters must contradict Mr. Grey’s 
assertion. “ Is he at Chesney Oaks? ” 

“He is lying* at Chesney Oaks, ill of typhus %ver. 
1 know it in this way. The day before yestei'day I 
had to go fifteen miles from this, to meet a physician 
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from Pembury : we were to meet half-way. He did 
not come, but sent a friend, another medical man, 
who explained to me that the first was detained by 
the alarming- illness of Lord Oakburn, He has been 
staying at Chesney Oaks since the funeral of the 
countess, went into a house where the fever was 
raging, and caught it. On the day J met this gentle- 
man he told me that a few hours would probably 
terminate his life.” 

Jane was silent — silent from positive bewilderment. 
Lucy spoke up from her chair. 

“ But, Mr. Grey, if Lord Oakburn should not be 
coming, why should he have his letters sent here ? ” 
Lucy felt disappointed ; she had been anticipating 
great pleasure from the visit of Lord Oakburn. 

“ That is what I am thinking of,” said Jane. “ It 
is not only one letter,' it is two ; the one is from 
Pembury, the other from London. Unless Lord Oak- 
burn should be intending to come here, why, as Lucy 
says, should letters be sent to meet him ? ” 

“You may rely upon it that the Lord Oakburn who 
was lying ill at Chesney Oaks is not intending to 
come here yet awhile, Miss Chesney. Probably you 
may know the next heir ? ” 

“ Papa is the next heir,” said Jane. ^ 

“ Captain Chesney is the next heir to the earldom 
of Oakburn ? ” quickly repeated Mr. Grey. 

“ Yes, he is.” 

“Then, my dear young lady, it is explained, I fear,” 
returned Mr Grey, after a grave pause. “ Rely upon 
it, the young earl is dead : and that these letters are 
addressed to your father as Earl of Oakburn.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 

DISAPPEARANCE. 

Jane Chesney sat in the darkening twilight of the 
evening, gazing»at the outsides of the two letters 
which had caused so much speculation. The convic- 
tion was gradually forcing itself upon her, that the 
view taken of The case by Mr. John Grey was the only 
one that offered any reasonable solution ; for if the 
young Earl of Oakburn was lying ill of fever at 
Chesney Oaks, it was out of the range of probability 
to suppose that letters would be sent to him to Captain 
Chesney’s house at South Wennock. 

Lucy’s voice broke the stillness of the long pause 
that had followed on Mr. Grey’s departure. The littlei 
girl, gifted with much sensitive feeling, had not liked 
to speak before, and even now her tones were timid 
and low. 

“ Do you think it can be true, Jane — that papa is 
Earl of Oakburn ? ” 

“ I — I think it must be, Lucy. I cannot see any- 
thing else that the coming of these letters here can 
mijan.” 

Lucy rose from her low seat by the fire, and was 
running to the door. “ I’ll go and tell Laura,” she 
said ; but Jane drew her back. 

“ Not yet, Lucy. Let us be sure that it is true 
first. Somehow I do not like to speculate upon it. It 
is so sad, it is so grievously sad for the young earl 
to have died like this— if he has died.” 

Lucy sat down again, disappointed. She had all 
a child’s love of imparting marvellous news. But 
Laura would be coming downstairs directly, she 
supposed, and then Jane would no doubt tell her. ” 

Jane sat on in silence. She was possessed of ex- 
treme right feeling, she had no selfishness, was just 
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in her regard for others, and she did not like to 
dwell upon the probability of this being true— or, as 
she had phrased it, to speculate upon it. If Lord 
Oakburn was dead, had been cut off thus early, none 
would feel more genuine regret for him than Jane. 
And yet, in spite of this, in spite of herself, certain 
thoughts intruded themselves and would not be driven 
back. No more privations, no more pinching, no 
more care ; no more dread of that horrible prison f(3r 
one whom she so loved, which had been ever present 
in her mind, a shadow and a dread. Strive as she 
would she could not wholly drive these thoughts away 
from her brain ; she could not do it ; and yet she 
almost hated and despised herself for their being there. 

By and by, just as Pompey brought in the lamp, 
the step of Captain Chesney was heard on the wet 
gravel. The rain ever since morning had been in* 
cessant, drenching ; but it had ceased now. 

“I can’t get any news of Oakburn,” said the 
captain, when he came in. ** The omnibus brought 
no passengers at all to-night. What’s Ihat, Jane? 
Another letter for him? Well, it’s strange that he 
should not be here to meet them.” 

“ Papa,” said jane, her pulses beating at what .she 
had to say, “1 fear we may have been under'?' a 
mistake in expecting him at all. Mr. Grey has been 
here since you went out, and he says Lord Oakburn 
was lying at Chesney Oaks two days ago, daugerou.sly 
ill of typhus fever ; it was feared* then that he had 
not many hours to live. Mr. Grey thinks it certain 
that these two letters are for you.” 

“ For me ! ’’repeated the puzxled captain, not having 
discerned the drift of the argument. 

“Yes, papa,” replied Jane, bending her head and 
speaking in a very low tone. ‘‘For you, as Earl of 
Oakisfurn.” 

Captain Chesney stared at Jane, and then made 
Jjsr repeat exactly what Mr. Grey had said. It 
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subdued him greatly. He' was as unselfish as Jane, 
and he thought of the young earl's fate, not of his own 

advancement. 

“I’ll risk it, Jane, and open one of the letters^” he 
said. '*‘If — if it should be all right, why, the poor 
fellow will forgive me ; he was always good-natured. 
I’ll just tell hiiu how it happened, and \vhy I did it. 
Give me the one that came this morning.” 

Jane selected the morning’s letter, and Captain 
Chesney opened it. He ran his eyes over its contents, 
standing by the lamp to do so, and then he sat down 
in a very humble fashion and in deep silence. 

“ It’s true, Jane,” he presently said, with some- 
thing very like a sob. “The poor lad is gone, and 
I am Earl of Oakburn.” 

The letter was from the steward at Chesney Oaks. 
He wrote to acquaint the new earl of his young 
master’s death, and to request his immediate presence 
at Chesney Oak.s. The earl {as we must henceforth 
call Captain Chesney) flung it on the table in a 
momentary access of his customary choler. 

“Why didn’t the simpleton write to me by my own 
name?” he exclaimed. “But that steward always 
was wanting in common sense. Give me the other 
letter, Jane.” 

The other letter proved to be from the lawyers 
in London, solicitors for many years to the Oakburn 
family. They were offering their services to the 
new peer. 

The new peer seemed to have his work cut out foi 
him Of course the first obvious step w&s to depart 
for Chesney Oaks. With hi.s characteristic impulsive- 
ness, he started up to go ; then and there ,* without 
the loss of a minute. 

“ I can’t wait, Jane. What do you say ? — stop for 
tea ? Tea 1 What other rubbish would you likie me 
to stop for? If I can get gig at the Lion, I may 
catch the cross-train at Great Wennock, Dead I The 
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poor fellow dead, and none of his kith and kin 
near him ! ” 

“But, papa, you must take a carpet-bag- with you? 
You will want ” 

“ I shall take nothing- with me,” interrupted the 
earl, catching up his glasses, and buttoning up his 
coat in a desperate bustle. “ You send Pompey after 
me in the morning to Chesney Oaks with a shirt and 
my shaving tackle. There ! there ! I have not a 
moment to lose, Jane. One kiss apiece, girls, and 
then — 'Where’s Laura ? ” 

Lucy rushed out of the room, calling “ Laura, 
Laura ! ” ■ The captain rushed after her, as well as the 
stiffness left by the gout permitted. He caught up 
his hat and his cloak as he passed through the hall. 

“Never mind her, Lucy, I can’t wait; she’s gone 
to sleep, I should think. Give her a kiss for me, 
•and ask her how she likes being my Lady Laura. ” 

It all seemed to pass in a minute, before Jane had 
time to gather her bewildered senses. She said some- 
thing to him about the danger there might be of his 
catching the fever, but he was deaf to it all, and 
walked down the garden path, fastening his cloak. 
Jane knew how useless it would be to repeat her 
words, and she stood at the open door with Lu?»jy, 
and watched him out at the gate by the light of the 
moon, which had struggled from amidst the gray 
clouds. 

Lucy ran back to the foot of the stairs and , called 
to Laura with all her might. But there came no 
response. 

“I , think she must have gone to sleep, as papa 
said, Jane, How strange ! ” 

“ I will see, my dear. You go back to the drawing- 
room, Lucy, and ring the bell for tea. ” 

4 disagreeable fear had come over Jane Chesney’s 
heart .that Laura was not upstairs ; that she had 
stolen out again to the garden to meet Mr. Carlton. 
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She looked into Laura’s room and spoke. It was 
empty. - ■ 

“Yes! with him again!” she murmured. “I will 
go after her, for it shall not be.” 

She went softly out at the front door, and walked 
down the wet gravel in her thin home shoes. But 
nothing came of it. It was quite evident that her 
sister was not there ; and an idea arose to Jane that 
Laura must have gone out with Mr. Carlton. 

Could it be possible that she had so far forgotten 
herself as to go out walking with him at night, in 
the face and eyes of South VVennock ? I n the bitter- 
ness of the conviction that it was so, Jane almost 
hoped that they might be met by her father, for she 
was beginning to find that she was not herself strong 
enough to cope with this. 

She asked for a light, want into Laura’s room, 
and looked for the black cloth mantle and bohhet 
that she ordinarily wore. They were not in their 
places — a proof that her suspicions were correct. 

Jane stood for a morhent, her elbow resting on a 
chest of drawers, her head pressed upon her hand. 
She could do nothing, except wait until Laura came 
in, and then remonstrate with her. “This is the 
result of my having discovered the meetings in the 
garden,” thought Jane. “ She feared to, trust herself 
there again.” 

Jane returned to the drawing-room. The tea-things 
waited on the table, and Lucy looked up with an air 
of expectancy. 

“ Where’s Laura, Jane? Is she coming? ” 

What was Jane to say to the child? It was very 
desirable that the fact of Laura’s absence from the 
house should be concealed from her; indeed Jane 
trusted it would not transpire beyond herself. She 
put Lucy off with an evasive answer, and told hei»she 
might “get out the book of fairy tales again that she 
had been reading in the afternoon. 
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But are you not going- to make tea now, Jane?” 

“ Not just yet, dear. Papa’s away, and there’s no 
hurry. I have a bit of work that I will do first.” 

Of course she spoke hoping Laura would come in. 
She reached out her work and did it ; very prosy work 
it was ; the mending some wristbands of a shirt of 
Captain Chesney. The rain was poufing down again, 
and the time went on until the clock struck nine : 
Lucy’s bedtime, and the child had not had her tea I 

Where could Laura be ? 

Jane began to feel ang-ry at the suspense, the per- 
plexity altogether. She could not longer delay the 
tea, and then the household and Lucy would inevitably 
know of Laura’s absence, just then Judith came in. " 

“Why, where’s Miss Laura?” she exclaimed, in 
surprise. “ I -was in her room a minute ago, and 
found this on the floor, miss. I came in to bring it 
to her.” 

It was Laura’s purse ; the one she ordinarily used, 
Jane supposed Laura had dropped it from her pocket. 
It was quite empty. Jane had seen her recently 
making a new one with green silk and steel beads ; 
perhaps she had taken that into use. 

“ Is Miss Laura out ? ” asked Judith. 

There was no denying it ; there could be no smooth 
ing the fact down, no plausible excuse offered for it ; 
and Jane Chesney ’s heart ached with its own pain. 

“She — she may have stepped out to purchase some- 
thing in the town that she was in a hurry for, some 
trifles for her worsted work,” breathed Jane. “ She 
is sure not to be long. I’ll make the tea, Judith.” 

^ The tea was made and partaken of, and still Laura 
did not appear. But when the time went on to fen, 
Jane grew terribly uneasy ; not that a suspicion of the 
dreadful truth — all too dreadful as it would in every 
sehs^be to Jane — had yet penetrated to her brain. 

She threw a shawl over her head, took an umbrella, 
and went to the garden-gate. There she stood loolfing 
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up and down the road, as well as the.darkness would 
permit— -for the nig-ht had become very dark now. 
Nothing could be seen ; nothing heard save the rain 
as it pattered down. 

Judith met her as she returned indoors, divining 
her uneasiness. “Can I go after her anywhere, Miss 
jane ?” She was Lady Jane now — but let that pass, 
jane herself never so much as thought of it. 

“ You .should, if 1 knew where to send,” replied 
Jane. “ I can only think that she has taken shelter 
somewhere, perhaps in a shop, waiting' for the storm 
to abate. We do not know any one in South 
Wennock.” 

There was nothing for it but to wait ; nothing, 
nothing. And Jane Chesney did wait until it was 
hard upon eleven. An idea kept intruding itself into 
Jane's mind — at first she rejected it as entirely im- 
probable, but it gained ground, redoubling its force 
with every passing minute— that Laura had been so 
thoughtless and foolish as to take temporary shelter 
in the house of Mr. Carlton. 

Lucy began to cry ; she grew frightened : “ Was 
Laura lost ? ” she asked. Judith came in with a grave 
face, and Pompey stood outside the kitchen door and 
s|^ared in discomfort, the hall lamp lighting up the 
alarm in his eyes. Such a thing had never happened 
in all his service, and he was longing to ask whether 
his favourite Miss Laura could be lost — as Lucy had 
asked. 

“ Mis.s Jane,” said Judith, apart to her mistress, “ I 
had better go somewhere. Perhaps— perhaps she may 
have been overtaken by the heaviest of the storm on 
her way home, and may have stepped into Mr. 
Carlton’s ? ” 

Jane felt almost thankful for the words ; they saved 
her the embarrassing pain of confessing to Judith that 
her own thoughts tended that way. ■ ^ 

“ I cannot think she would do so, Judith ; but she 
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is very thoughtless; and — Mr. Carlton’s house may 
haye seemed like a welcome shelter from the rain. 
Perhaps — if you don’t mind going ” 

Judith gave no time for the sentence to be finished. 
Another instant, and she reappeared in her bonnet 
and cloak, a large umbrella in her hand. 

She went splashing down the Rise. To a quick 
walker, Mr. Carlton’s residence waS not more than 
five minutes’ distance from Captain Chesney’s, for it 
was all downhill ; but in the present sloppy and 
muddy state of the road, Judith could not get on, so 
fast, and the church clocks were striking the quarter 
past eleven when she turned in at the gate. 

She turned in and felt somewhat embarrassed, for 
the house appeared all dark and silent, as if its in- 
anates had retired for the night. Even the coloured 
lamp was not burning. It certainly did not look as 
.if , the young lady were inside the house sheltering ; 
and Judith felt all the awkwardness of ringing them 
up, with the question — was Miss Laura Chesney 
there ? 

She could only do that, however, or return home as 
she came ; and she knocked at the house door. There 
was no answer ; and presently she rang the night-bell. 

Neither was there any answer to that, and Judith 
rang again arid again. At the third ring a windoiw 
was heard to open at the top of the house, and Judith 
stepped from her shelter beneath the portico and 
looked up. 

“What’s the good of your keeping on ringing like 
that?” cried a woman’s remonstrating voice — ^which 
was, in fact, Plannah’s. “You might have told by 
seeing the perfessional lamp unlighted that Mr. 
Carlton was away from the town.” 

“ Is he away ? ” asked Judith, 

“ He went away sudden this evening- Leastways, 
it \tas sudden, to us, for he didn’t tell us of it till he 
cams down from his room with his hat on, and his 
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portmanteau, in his hand, and his carriage at the door 
to take him,” continued the voice, in rather an aggra- 
vated tone, as if the sudden departure had not al- 
together given the speaker pleasure. “ He said then 
he was going out, and should not be home for some 
days.” 

“ Well,” said Judith, “it’s not Mr. Carlton I want. 

I came to' ask whether one of our young ladies had 
stepped in here to shelter from the rain.” 

“Who is your young ladies?” came the next 
question. 

“The Miss Chesneys. One of them went into the 
town this evening, and, as she’s not come home, she 
must have taken shelter, somewhere. We thought 
perhaps it was here.” 

“No young lady has took shelter here. There’s 
been nobody here at all but Mrs. Newberry’s servant, 
saying her mistress was worse, so I had to send 
her on to Mr. Grey’s. She was as impudent as 
could be when she found Mr. Carlton had gone 
away for some days, wanting to know why he could 
not have told them of it.” 

“ My young lady is not here, then?” 

‘ ‘ She’s not here, and she has not been here. . I’ll 
make Evan paste a notice on the lamp to-morrow 
ni^t, ‘ Mr. Carlton’s out of town,’ ” pursued the voice 
wrathfully. ‘ ‘ There’s no fun in being rung up for 
nothing, just as you get into your, first sleep.” 

“Well, I’m sorry to have done it,” said Judith, 
“ but I couldn’t help myself. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” 

Judith halted at the gate, wondering what should 
be her next step. As she stood there, a sudden 
thought, like a ray of light— only not a pleasant ray 
— ^flashed upon her, and her mind was suddenly 
opened to a cqavkfeion of the truth. A conviction 
as sure and certain as thotigh • she Jiad seen The 
drama of the night enacted. Mt. Carlton’s sudden 
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journey and Laura’s disappearance only loo fully 
proved what the drama had been. 

She went home with lagging steps : why hasten 
to impart the news she carried ? Her mistress, 
whose anxious ear had caught the sound of the 
advancing footsteps, met her at the gate, and saw 
that she was alone. 

Oh, Judith ! have you not foun^ her ? ” 

“ No, miss, I — I- — ” 

“ What ?” said Jane. 

Judith entered upon her task in the best manner 
that she could, at first hinting only very remotely at 
her fears. Not immediately did the appalling mean- 
ing, iM iruik^ become clear to the unhappy listener— 
that Laura Chesney had abandoned her father’s home. 


CHAPTER XXL 

A DELIGHTFUL JAUNT. 

South Wennock, as you may readily imagine, was 
up in arms the following morning. Such a dish of 
Hews had not been served out to it since the death 
of the ill-fated lady in Palace Street. There yvere 
t'Tao dishes noxv — the accession of Captain Chesney to 
the earldom of Oakburn, and the elopement of one 
of his daughters wdth Mr. Carlton, 

Very cleverly had the getting away been accom- 
plished ; and if some mishaps overtook the bride and 
bridegroom elect before the close of the night’s journey, 
why, they did not materially retard the flight. 

Mr. Carlton had laid his plans well. He was a 
clever plotter. The scheme arranged with Laura was 
that he should be in hi.s open carriage at dusk, in a 
ia^e leading from the Rise, and that Laura should 
join him there. Thus lane, called Blister Lane, and 
other lanes and by-roads, little frequented, led to a 
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small place named Lichford, where some of the rail- 
way trains stopped for passengers, ft was seven 
miles distant from South Wennock, and Mr. Carlton 
knew that his open carriage would skim over the 
ground as quickly as any other conveyance ; and it 
would have this advantage, that nobody but himself 
would then be cognisant of the departure. He did 
not dare to appear with Laura at the more frequented 
station of Great Wennock ; a hundred eyes would have 
recognised them. 

Cleverly did he keep the secret. He went about 
his business that day as usual, seeing his patients ; 
he visited them on foot, that his horse might be fresh 
for the night journey. He said not a word to any 
one of his invalids of hi.s proposed absence ; it might 
not have been expedient ; he said not a word at 
home. He dined as usual; afterwards he %venl 
upstairs to his room ; and when it grew so dusk 
that candles had to be lighted, he rang the bell and 
ordered the carriage round. Not a minute did he 
keep it waiting at the door, but came down with a 
portmanteau in his hand. The woman servant was 
in the hall as he crossed it, and looked at the 
portmanteau. 

“*I am going out for a few days,” he said. 

She was too much surprised to make any reply or 
ask any question ; it seemed so strange that he 
should be departing in that sudden manner. Mr, 
Carlton passed out to the gate, where his carriage 
waited. Evan was at the horse’s head, dressed as 
u-sual to accompany his master. 

“ 1 shall not want you with me to-night, Evan,” said 
bis master, when he had taken the reins to ascend. 

Evan, as Hannah had done, wondered where his 
master was going ; but it was no concern of his, 
and he was rather pleased to hear he- was spared 
driving on that rainy night. He placed the port- 
manteau under the seat, and Mr. Carlton' settled 
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himself comfortably in, under the protecting* head of 
the carriage, 

“You need not wait up for me,” said the surgeon, 

“And the horse, sir?” returned Evan, opening 
his eyes. 

“ The horse will not be back to-night.” 

He drove away, leaving Evan standing there and 
looking after him. Mr. Carlton was not a communi- 
cative master at any time, but Evan did marvel that 
he had given ho further explanation now. Was he 
to be up earlier than usual in the morning to receive 
the horse and Mr. Carlton? All that Evan supposed 
was, that he was going to some patient where he was 
likely to be detained for hours. But, then, what of 
the portmanteau ? 

“ Where’s the master gone? ” was Hannah’s rather 
sharp question to him as he turned into the house. 

“Who’s to know?’ retorted Evan. “ He told me 
I was not to sit up for the horse. I suppose they’ll 
neither of ’em be home to-night.” 

“To-night!” somewhat sarcastically repeated 
Hannah. “He’s not coming home for some days; 
so he told me. It’s always the way! I wanted to 
have asked him for three parts of a day’s holiday 
to-morrow, and now I can’t take it.” <■ 

Mr. Carlton drove quickly up the gentle ascent that 
led to the Rise, and was about to turn into the lane, 
fixed upon as his place of waiting, when the sound of 
footsteps met his ear. ' 

“Good-evening,” said Mr. Grey. “ A nasty night.” 

“Very,” emphatically pronounced Mr. Carlton. 
“ Have you been far ? ” 

“ Only to Captain Chesney’s.” 

“To Captain Chesney’s! Why! who is ill there? 
Not the captain, for T saw him go Jfey my house not 
haif an hour ago.” ’ ■ . , 

“I have been to the little girl. She met' with 
an accident this morning;- fell 'agaihsfe the window 
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and cut her hands badly. You don’t happen to 
have heard mention in the town whether the Earl of 
Oakburn is dead, do you ? ” continued Mr. Grey. 

Mr. Carlton had heard nothings at all of the Earl 
of Oakburn ; but the name occurred to him as beingf 
the one mentioned by Captain Chesney the nig-ht of 
the coroner's inqnest. “ Why do you ask ? ” he said. 

“Well, I have not heard of his death ; but it strikes 
me that he is dead,” replied Mr. Grey. “Two days 
ago I know that he was lying almost without hope, 
ill of typhus fever; and as letters have come to 
Captain Chesney’s addressed to the Earl of Oakburn, 

I think there’s no doubt that the worst has occurred. 
In fact, I feel sure of it. I thought perhaps you 
might have heard it named in the town.” 

Mr. Carlton was a little at sea. He did not under- 
stand the allusion to the letters addressed to the Earl 
of Oakburn which had come to Captain Chesney’s. 

“Why, if he is dead, Captain Chesney is Earl 
of Oakburn, and the letters must be meant for him. 

1 have just suggested that view of the thing to Miss 
Chesney.” 

Mr. Carlton was of too impassive a temperament 
to betray surprise. Other men might have dropped 
th» reins in their astonishment, might have given 
vent to it in fifty ways ; him, it only rendered silent. 
Captain Chesney the Earl of Oakburn? Why, then 
his daughters were the Ladies Chesney ! 

“You think it so ? ” he asked. 

“ I don’t thinks" said Mr. Grey ; “I feel certain 
of it. Good-evening.” 

“Good-evening,” repeated the younger surgeon, 
and touching his horse with the whip, he turned into 
the lane and waited. 

, It was a somew;hat singular thing, noted after- 
wards, that John Grey should have encountered both 
of them on that eventful night, in the very act of 
escaping*. Laura Chesney, watching her time to steal 
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away unobserved, took the opportunity of doing so 
wiie'n she knew Mr, Grey was in ihe drawing-room 
with Jane and Lucy. But she was not to get away 
without a fright or two. 

She stole downstairs, along the kitchen passage, 
and out at the back door. Thcte she saw Judith 
coming from the bre.whouse with,, a lighted candle 
in her hand, and Miss Laura had to whisk round 
an angle of the house and wait. When the coast 
was, as she hoped, clear, she hastened on down 
the side path, all the more hastily perhaps that she 
heard the drawing-room bcU give a loud peal, and 
was turning into the broader walk near the, gate, 
where this" path and the one conducting from the 
front entrance merged into one and the same, when 
she came in contact with Mr. Grey. The drawing- 
room bell had rung for him to be shown out, but he 
had forestalled it in his quickness. Laura Chesney’s 
heart gave a. great bound, and she felt frightened 
enough to faint. 

“Good-evening, Miss Laura Cbesney. Are you 
going abroad such a night as this ? ” 

“Oh, no. I — I — 1 wa.s going to look at the 
weather,” stammered Laura, feeling that the Fates 
weic certainly putting themselves iri .opposition to 
her expedition. 

“The weather is nearly as bad as it can be,” 
ob.served Mr, Grey. “It may clear up in a few 
minutes, but only to come on again. We shall have 
an inclement night. Don’t come farther, my dear 
young lady ; it’s enough to drown you." 

She turned back, apparently all obedience. But 
she only slipped in among the wet trees until Mr. 
Grey should be at a safe di.stance. Her heart was 
beating wildly; her conscience, even then, suggested 
t«kher to abandon the project. Of, course, people 
who are bent upon the.se romantic expeditions cannot 
ba supposed to remember common senr.e in the 
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flitting ; and Miss Laura Chesney had come out in 
thin kid shoes and without an umbrella. ISJ either was 
she wrapped up for travelling ; she had not dared to 
put on any but her ordinary attire, lest it should 
attract attention, were she met. Mr. Grey gone, she 
came forth from her hiding-place, and sped on in the 
mud and rain t® the spot in Blister Lane — it was 
not five minutes’ distance — where Mr. Carlton was 
awaiting her. 

He had not waited for her long. Laura went up, 
panting with agitation and fright. Tlie storm was 
then pelting cats and dogs, as the children say- Mr. 
Carlton left his restive horse — for the horse did seem 
untowardly restive that night — and sprang forward to 
meet and welcome her. She burst into a flood of tears 
as he hurried her into the carriage, under cover of 
its shelter. 

“ Oh, Lewis ! I could not go through it again,” 
she sobbed. “ I was all but stopped by Mr. Grey.” 

They started. Mr. Carlton drove along at the 
utmost speed that the lane and circumstances allowed ; 
and Laura gradually regained tolerable composure. 
But she felt sick with apprehension ; her heart was 
fluttering', her ears were strained to catch any noise 
belfind, so apprehensive was she of enemies in pursuit. 
Mr. Carlton asked her what it was that had arisen 
in connection with letters and the Earl of Oakburn, 
and Laura mechanically answered. In a moment of 
less agitation, she would have inquired how he came 
to know anything about it; but the question never 
occurred to lier in this. 

“We have been expecting Lord' Oakburn all day,” 
she said. “ He is related to us ; his father and papa 
were first cousins.” 

“ You have been expecting him ?'* 

“Yes, but he had not arrived when I, came aw<?y. 
Two letters have come addressed to him ; and there- 
fore we know he must be' coming. When Jane was 
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worryingf about a room for him this morning-, I could 
have told her, had i dared, that mine would be at 
libert)'.” 

It was evident that Laura knew nothing- of the 
earl’s illness, or the view of affairs suggested by Mr. 
Grey. Mr. Carlton suffered her to remain in ignorance. 
Did the idea occur to him that 4he Lady Laura 
Chesney, daug-hter of the Earl of Oakburn, might not 
be so ready to take flight with a country surgeon 
struggling into practice, as Miss Laura Chesney, 
daughter of the poor and embarrassed half-pay post- 
captain, was proving herself to be ? It cannot be 
told. South Wennock had its opinion upon the point 
afterwards, and gave vent to it freely. 

They were within a mile and a half of Lichford, 
and Mr. Carlton, afraid of missing the train, was 
urging his horse madly along, like a second Phaeton, 
when there occurred a check. The horse fell down. 
Suddenly, with as little warning or cause as there 
had been on that memorable Sunday night, the animal 
came suddenly down, and the carriage turned over on 
its side, one of the wheels flying off. 

Mr. Carlton and Laura were not thrown out. With 
the hood over their heads, the tight apron over their 
knees, they were too well wedged in to be spilUd. 
Mr. Carlton extricated himself, he hardly knew how, 
and got out Laura. 

The horse was plunging violently. Planting the 
terrified girl on the bank as much out of harm’s way 
as it was possible to place her, Mr. Carlton had to 
tvirn his best attention to the horse. There was 
nothing for it but to cut the traces. Fortunately he 
had a sharp knife in his pocket, and succeeded in 
severing them ; and the horse started off into space,, 
it was impossible to tell where. 

Mere was a pretty situation ! , The rain, which had 
ceased for half an hour or so, was coming down 
again violently. Laura shivered against the bank 
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where he had , placed her, , too sick ,aad terrified for 
tears. It was of the utmost importance that they 
should gain the station for the next train that passed, 
and be away, if they would escape the pursuit that 
might follow on detection .at South Wennock. But 
Mr. Carlton did not see how they were to get to it. 

He could not deave the disabled carriage in the 
narrow road ; he could not — at least Laura could not — 
get to the station without procuring another. He did 
not know this locality at all personally ; he had never 
traversed it ; it was a by-road that led to Lichford, 
and that was all he knew about it. Whether any 
assistance was to be obtained , or not, he was in 
complete ignorance. 

As he peered about, wondering if anything more 
human than trees and hedges. was between the spot 
and Lichford, a faint glimmer of light on one side the 
lane gradually disclosed itself to .view through the 
misty darkness of the , night. At the same moment 
the voice of his companion was heard, its accents full 
of lamentation and affright. 

“What is to become of us? What shall we do? 
Oh, Lewis ! I wish we had never come ! ” 

He felt for her situation more keenly than she could. 
He, implored her to be tranquil, not to give way to 
fear or despondency ; he promised to extricate her from 
the embarrassment with the best exertion of his best 
efforts, and moved forward in the direction of the 
light. 

He found that it proceeded from a candle placed 
in a cottage window, Mr. Carlton shouted, but it 
elicited no resppnse, so he went close up, through 
what seemed a complete, slough of despond, if mud 
can constitute that agreeable feature, and opened the 
door. • 

The room was empty. A poor room, bare of 1 ^, 
with a clock in one., cornqr and the dandle in the 
window.. Mr. Carlton shouted again, and it brought 
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silence, and the board continued down in the aperture. 
Mr. Carlton was in a frenzy, and knocked and called, 
for the train was dashing into the station. Not a 
soul was about that he could see ; not a soul. The 
labourer with the portmanteau and parcel stood behind 
him staring helplessly, and Laura had gone through. 

Yes, Laura Chesney had gone through, and she 
stood on the platform hardly knowing what she did, 
her upraised hands imploring by their gesture that 
the train should stop. But the train did not stop; 
it did not even slacken speed. The train went whirl- 
ing recklessly on with the velocity of an express, and 
by the light of a lamp that hung in a first-class 
carriage, Laura saw, quietly seated in it, the form of 
Captain Chesney. 

With a faint cry, with a shiver of dismay, she fell 
back against the wall. We know how different was 
the object of Captain Chesney’s sudden journey, but 
Laura naturally concluded that he had come in pursuit 
of her. He did not see her ; there was some comfort 
in that ; he had his face bent rather from her, as he 
conversed with a passenger on the opposite side of 
the compartment, and never looked towards her at 
all. Laura stood there in helpless fear, gazing after 
the train, in expectation that it would stop r.and 
backen. 

Mr. Carlton came forth from the room in a rage at 
the neglect (as he supposed it) of the officials of the 
station, ffe looked after the train also, now nearly 
whirled beyond view, and could not understand why 
it had not stopped. A man with a band round his 
hat, who appeared to belong to the station, wa.s 
advancing leisurely from some remote part of the 
platform, a huge lanterp in his ' hand. ‘ Mr, Carlton 
attacked him vigorously. 

T^What was the meaning of this ? Passengers waiting 
to go by the train, and nobody in attendance to issue 
tickets! He’d complain to the CdmpanyV he’d write 
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to the Times ; he’d — he’d — in Mr. Carlton’s anger it 
was impossible "to say what he would not do. 

The man received it all with stolid equanimity, 
simply saying in reply that the gentleman was mis- 
taking the trains if he had thought to get tickets 
for the one just gone by. It didn’t .stop there. 

“Not stop here?" repeated Mr. Carlton, a little 
taken aback. “ But there is a train stops here about 
this time? " 

The man shook his head. “One stopped here 
tiventy minutes ago,” he said.' “The one just gone 
on never stopped at Lichford yet, since I have been 
on the service." 

And Mr. Carlton, hastily taking out his watch, 
which he might have consulted before, found that 
they had lost their intended train by more than 
twenty minutes, thanks to the accident. 

“ When does the next .train pass that stops here? " 
he inquired. 

“ At’ midnight. Take tickets ten minutes afore it.” 

Mr. Carlton drew Laura’s hand within his, and 
asked for the waiting-room. There was no waiting- 
room, he had the pleasure of hearing, save the small, 
cold, bare place where he had stood thumping for 
the ticket-clerk. The fire was nearly out ; Mr. Carlton 
stirfed it into a blaze and demanded more coal. 

Placing her in a chair before it, he paid the man 
who had brought the portmanteau and dismissed him. 
Then he asked the porter, who had gone into the 
little place where the tickets were kept, whether 
refreshments could be obtained from anywhere for the 
lady, and was answered by the same stolid stare. 
Such a question , h^ad never been put in that station 
before, and refreshments were no more procurable than 
tickets. Mr. Carlton could qnly resign himself to 
the situation. ... 1, 

^ Laura was shivering, inwardly and outwardly. Mr. 
Carlton took off soroepf her things, shook them, and 
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hung them on a chair. Indeed it was not a pleasant 
plight to be placed in : arrested midway in this most 
pro\^oking manner, ia all this discomfort. 

“I am so sorry!” he murmured. It you don’t 
mind waiting here alone, I’ll go on to the village and 
bring you back something in the shape of refresh- 
ment. There’s sure to be an inn in it. You are 
trembling with the cold and rain.” ^ 

‘‘ It is not that ; it is not that ; and for refre.shment, 
I could not touch it. Did you see him ? ” she continued, 
in a shivering whisper, 

“ See whom?” asked Mr. Carlton. 

“ Papa.” 

He looked at her in surprise. “'See him? Where?” 

“In that train just gone by. He was in one ot 
the carriages.” 

Mr. Carlton truly thought she must be wandering; 
that the disasters of their journey had momentarily 
obscured her intellects. 

“ Lewis, I tell you he was there — papa. He was 
in one of the carriages, sitting forward on the seat 
and talking to somebody opposite. The light from 
the lamp fell full upon his face. It was papa, if I ever 
saw him.” 

That she was clear and rational, that she evidently 
believed what she asserted, Mr. Carlton saw. “And 
though he could not give credence to so improbable a 
thing, nevertheless a feeling of uneasiness, lest Captain 
Chesney should be in pursuit, stole over him. He 
went to look for the stolid porter, who had disappeared, 
and found him at length in an outer shed, doing some- 
thing to an array of tin lantern.?. There he inquired 
about the fast train just gone by, and learned to his 
satisfaction that it went whirling on, without stopping, 
on quite a different line of rail from that on which he 
^nd Laura were bound. He went back and told her 
tnis, observing that she must have been mistaken. 

“ Lewis, it is of no use your trying to persuade me 
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out of my own eyesight. I wish I was as sure of 
forgiveness as I am that it was my father.” 

He busied himself in many little cares for her^ quite 
neglecting his own wet condition. Happening to look 
down, he perceived that of the two muddy feet she 
was holding to the fire, one was shoeless. 

“ Where’s your .shoe, Laura ? ” 

‘‘ It’s gone.’* 

“ Gone ! ” 

It came off somewhere in the road as we walked 
along. Oh, it is all unfortunate together t ” 

“Came off in the road!” repeated Mr. Carlton. 
“But, my dear, why did you not speak? We could 
have found it j the man had the lantern.” 

was afraid to stop; afraid that we should miss 
the train. And I don’t think I knew when I first 
lost it ; the mud was up to my ankles.” 

Not a very comfortable state of affairs, in truth ; 
and poor Laura shivered and sighed, shivered and 
sighed, as they waited on for the midnight train. 
Don’t you ever attempt a similar escapade, my j'oung 
lady reader, or the same perplexing griefs may fall to 
you. 


, CHAPTER XXI I. 

NEW HONOURS. 

Jane Chesney’s position was a trying one. In the 
midst of the grief, It may be said the horror, she felt 
at the step taken by her sister Laura that eventful 
night, there was also the perplexity as to what her own 
course ought to be. She was powerless to prevent it 
now ; in fact everybody else was powerless ; Mr. 
Carlton and Laura had gained some hours’ start, and 
could not be broug'ht back again. Had Jaue knov«! 
of the detention at the station at Lichford, still she 
could have dune nothing ; the fleetest horse, ready 
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saddled and bridled at her door, would scarcely have 
co'nveyed her along- that dark and muddy cross-country 
road, in time to catch them before the arrival of the 
midnight train for which they waited, for it was well 
past eleven ere Jane heard of it from Judith. 

No ; stop the flight she could not. That thought 
was abandoned as hopeless ; and it must be remem- 
bered that Jane did not know they were g'one to 
Lichford ; she had no clue whatever to the line of 
route taken. Her chief perplexity lay in the doubt 
of how’ best to convey the tidings to her father, so 
as to pain him least. To save him pain in any shape 
or form, whether mentally or bodily, Jane would have 
sacrificed her own life. Now and then faint hopes 
would come over her that their fears were ground- 
less, that they were wholly mistaken, that they were 
judging Laura wrongfully ; and a hundred suppositions 
as to where Laura could be, arose to her heated fancy. 
Certainly the fact that Mr. Carlton had left the town 
for a few days, as reported to Judith by his servants, 
was not sufficient proof of Laura’s having left it. But, 
even while these delusive arguments arose, the convic- 
tion of the worst lay all the deeper upon her mind. 

Perhaps Jane Chesney was nearly the last in the 
town to hear the positive news of the truth by \yord 
of mouth. With morning light there arrived at Mr. 
Carlton’s house the man whom he had charged to 
look after the missing horse : which had been found 
with little, trouble, standing still with his nose over 
a field gateway. Securing him for the night, the 
man started before dawn to convey him to the 
address at South \yennock, as given him by Mr. 
Carlton ; he had to be back to his own work betimes, 
at the farmer’s where, he was a day labourer. When 
rung up, just as Judith had rung them up the night 
bf/ore, the servants could scarcely believe their own 
eyes to see the horse arrive home in that fashion, led 
by a halter and covered with splashes of mud. Jlje 
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man explained, so far as he was cognisant of it, what 
had happened on the previous night ; told his orders 
as to bringing home the horse, provided he could fkid 
him, spoke of where the carriag*e was lying, and said 
it had better be looked after. 

Whether it was from this circumstance, or whether 
the report arose in that mysterious manner in which 
reports do arise, nobody knows how or where, 
certain it was, that when South Wennock sat down to 
its breakfast-tables on that same morning, half its 
inhabitants were talking of the elopement of the 
surgeon with Miss Laura Chesney. Mr. John Grey 
was the one to convey its cei'tain tidings to Jane. 

He was at the house very early— soon after eight 
o’clock. Called to a distance that day, his only 
chance of seeing Lucy Chesney’s hands w'as to pay 
a visit before his departure ; in fact he had promised 
to do so on the previous night. 

Jane was ready for him ; Jane alone. Glad of an 
excuse to keep the little girl in bed in that house of 
perplexity and trouble, Jane had bade her not rise to 
breakfast. Mr. Grey was pained at the look of care 
on the face of Miss Chesney — let us call her so for a 
short while yet !— at the too evident marks of the 
sleepless and miserable night she had spent. 

4‘ Do not suffer this untoward event to affect your 
health ! ” he involuntarily exclaimed ; and his low tone 
w^as full of tender concern, of considerate sympathy. 
“ How ill you look ! ” 

Jane was startled. Was it known already? But 
there %vas that in Mr. Grey’s earnest face that caused 
her heart to leap out to him there and then, as it 
might to a friend of long-tried years. 

“ Is it known?” she asked, her life-pulses seeming 
to stand still. 

“It is,” he answered, with a grave face. “The 
town is ringing with it.” 

H J ane, standing before him with her quiet bearing, 
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gave no mark of pain, save that she raised her hand 
and iaid it ibr a few moments on her temples. 

have been hoping — against hope, it is true, but 
still hoping — that it not be ; ^that my sister 

might have taken refuge somewhere from the storm, 
and would return home this morning. Oh, Mr. Grey, 
this has come upon me like a falling thunderbolt. 
If you knew how different from anything like tiiis she 
has been brought up ! ” 

“Yes, i feel sure of that,” he said. It is, I fear, 
a most mistaken step that she has taken. Certainly 
an uuw’ise one.” 

“ How has it betome known ? ” asked Jaue, shading 
her eyes. 

“ I cannot tell,” he replied. “ For one thing, I 
heard that Mr. Carlton’s horse had been .sent back 
this morning-. ” 

“His horse ? ” 

“ He drove your sister io LIchford, I understand, to 
lake the train there. I met him last night as I left 
here ; he was close to Blister Lane — about to turn into 
it, and I wondered what patient he could have in that 
locality to call him out in his carriage at night, i 
little thought of the expedition on which he was 
bent; or that he was waiting to be joined by Miss 
Laura Chesney. i saw her also ; slie must have beun 
on her way to him.” 

Jane lifted her e3!-es. “ Mr. Grey ! you saw her and 

you did not stop her ! ” 

John Grey slightly shook his head. “ It was not 
possible for me to divine the errand on which she was 
bent. She was in the garden as 1 left here, and I said 
something to her about the inclemency of the night. 
I understood her to answer me— -at least i inferred 
it — that she was only going to the gate to look at 
the weather, i know the thought that crossed me 
wr^.that she was anxious because her father was out 
in it There’s a report that some accident occurred 
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to the horse and carriage when they were nearing- 
Lichford/’ continued the surgeon, “and that Mr. 
Carlton and the lady with him had to go the pest 
of the way on foot. It is what people are saying; 
I don’t know the particulars.” 

“Nothing can be done to recall her now?” said 
Jane, speaking the words in accordance with her own 
thoughts, more than as a question. 

“ Isiothing, The start has been too great — a whole 
night. They are probably married by this time, or 
will be before the day is out.” 

“Mr. Grey—I seem to speak to you as to an old 
friend,” Jane broke off to say ; “ a few minutes ago 
and I had not believed that I could have so spoken 
of this to any one. .shall I tell my father? ” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Grey, “ it will be sad news for him. 
My eldest little daughter is but eight years old, but I 
can fancy what must be the feelings of a father at 

being told such. I think — I think ” 

" ‘ XVhat ? ” asked J ane. 

“Well, it is scarcely the thing to say to you just 
now, but I think I would rather lose a daughter by 
death than see her abandon her home in this way,” 
continued Mr. Grey, in bis frankness. “My heart 
would be less wrung. Will you allow me to ask 
wtiether Mr. Carlton was addressing her? ” 

“He had wished to do so, but was peremptorily 
forbidden by my father. That was the cause of the 
rupture which led to his dismissal from the house. 
None of us liked Mr, Carlton, except — I must of 
course except—my sister Laura.” 

That she spoke in pain— that she was in a state of 
eKtre.me distress, was all too evident ; and Mr. Grey 
felt how useless would be any attempt at consolation. 
It was a case that did not admitof it. He asked to 
see Lucyj and Jane went wdlh him to her room. The 
hands were going on as W’-ell as possible, and Mr. fiin'ey 
said there was not the least necessity tor keeping her 
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in bed. Poor Jane felt almost like a deceitful woman, 
when she reflected how far apart from the cuts had 
bedn her motive for keeping- Lucy there. 

“ Can I be of use to you in any way? ” he asked of 
Jane, at parting. 

Jane frankly put her hand into his, and thanked him 
for his kindness. Ah, she found now, it was not 
Mr. Carlton’s profession she had so disliked, but 
Mr. Carlton himself. John Grey was but a surgeon 
also, a general practitioner; and of him Jane could 
have made a friend and an equal. 

“You are very good,” she said, “ Can you tell me 
the best way in which I can proceed to Pern bury ? ” 

‘ ‘ Are you going there ? ” 

“ I must go ; I think I ought to go. Papa started 
for Chesney Oaks last night — and — you are aware 
perhaps that it is as you feared ; that Lord Oakburn 
is dead ? ” 

“ Yes, I know ; his death has been confirmed.” 

“Papa left at once for Chesney Oaks; and his 
absence renders my position in this crisis all the more 
difficult. But 1 shall go after him, Mr. Grey; better 
that he should hear of this from my lips than from a 
stranger’s. None could soothe it to him in the telling 
as I can.” 

Fond Jane 1 She truly deemed that none in the 
world could ever be to her father what she, his loving 
and dutiful daughter, was. How rudely the future 
would undeceive her, she dreamt not yet. Just to 
“ soothe this terrible news to him in the telling,” she 
had rapidly determined to make the best of her way 
to Pembury. 

Pompey was already preparing to go thither by 
the earliest train, and Jane started with him, leaving 
Lucy to the care of Judith. It was a long journey, 
and she meant to come back the same day, but the 
trcM4>Ie and fatigue to herself were nothing, if she 
could but spare ever so little trouble to her father. 
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There was the jolting- omnibus to Great Wenhock, 
and there was the railway afterwards — thirty miles 
of it; it may be questioned whether Jane, in Ber 
distress of mind, so much as knew that the omnibus 
made any jolts at all. 

Arrived at Pembury, Jane felt undecided what to 
do. She did not much like to go on to Chesney 
Oaks ; it would seem almost as though they wished 
to seize upon their new possession by storm ere the 
poor young earl was cold on his bed. Neither did she 
know w-hether the imperious old dowager Countess 
of Oakburn might not be there ; and Jane felt that 
to tell her this disgrace of Laura’s would be a worse 
task than the telling it to her father. 

She inquired for an hotel, and was directed to the 
Oakburn Arms. Then she despatched Pompey to 
Chesney Oaks. 

“ You will tell papa, Pompey, that I have come 
here, and am waiting to see him,” she said. “You 
must say that I have come all this way on purpose 
to impart to him something of the utmost moment ; 
something that he must hear without delay — that I 
could not trust any one else to bring to him, for 
it is unpleasant news. And Pompey, you must not 
tell him ; take care of that.” 

'Pompey looked aghast at the bare suggestion. He 
tell .such news to his choleric master! “ I no dare, 
missee,” was the characteristic answer. 

Chesney Oaks, a fine old place, whose park stretched 
down to the very gates of Pembury, was less than 
a mile distant. Jane, ever thoughtful, despatched 
Pompey in a fly, that it might be at hand to bring 
back her father. She then sat down in the room to 
which she had been shown, and waited. 

The room was on the ground floor, and she watched 
eagerly the way leading from Chesney Oaks. They 
appeared to have had as much rain at Pembuay* as 
they had had at South Wennock, to judge by the state 
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of the roads ; but it was a balmy spriug' day, tliis, and 
the. sim shone out by fits and snatches. It shone on 
Jane’s face at the open window. 

At length siie saw the fly corning back again, and 
the sick feeling at her heart increased, now the 
momentAvas at hand when she musf meef her father 
with the dreadful news. But the fly, instead of draw- 
ing up to the door of the ino, cominued its way 
past it, and jane saw that it was empty. It seemed 
like a welcome respite. She supposed her father 
had preferred to walk, and she stood looking out 
for him. 

But she looked in vain. There appeared no sign of 
him, and Jane was beginning seriously to wondei' 
what .she should do in the emergency, when a hand- 
some chariot, bearing aljout it, although in mourning, 
all the badges of ranis and state — the flowing hammer- 
cloth, the earl’s coronet on the panels, the powdered 
servants, the sparkling silver ornaments on the fine 
horses — came bowling up to the door. Another 
moment and the waiter appeared, showing in the 
powdered footman, who banded a small bit of twisted 
paper to Jane. 

“ For me?” she involuntarily exclaimed. 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

jane quite started. My lady! Why, yes, she was 
my lady. But the salutation sounded strange to her 
ears, and a deep blush arose to her fair face. Open- 
ing the paper, she read the following* characteristic 
lines written in pencil. 

“I cannot imagine whatever you have come for, 
Jane, but you can come on to Che.suey Oaks and 
explain. Pompey’s a fool.” 

By which last sentence Jane gathered that poor 
Pompey must have managed to plunge into hot water 
with his master, in his efforts not to tell the secret. 
Sh^ also divined that the carnage had bem sent for 
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“You have brought the carriage for me?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, my lady. My !ord requested you would go 
on without delay.” 

But Jane hesitated. She thought of the fever. Not 
for herself did she fear it — at least it’was not her own 
danger that struck her, but she was about to return 
home to Lucy, and might carry it to her. 

“There may be clanger in my entering Chesney 
Oaks,” she said. “ I am going home to a young 
sister, a little girl, and children take disorders so 
easily.” 

“ I don’t think there will be much danger, ray 
lady,” returned the man. “ My lord is in the left 
wing of the house, and the — the body of the late 
earl is lying in the wing at the other extremity, 
where he died. No one else has taken the fever.” 

How strange it was, too. to hear her father called 
my lord ; how strange to spring suddenly into all 
this pomp and state, Jane did .not see that she could 
hold out longer, and passed out of the room. 

Gathered in the entrance passage were the land- 
lord of the inn, his wife, the waiter, and a chamber- 
maid, ready to make obeisance to her as she passed. 
Ja«G felt rather little as she received the honours; 
she had an old black silk dress on, a shabby wai'm 
gray shawl, and a straw bonnet trimmed with black, 
the worse for wear- But Jane need not have feared : 
she was a lady always, and looked like one, dress as 
she would. 

“ Who Is she?” asked the landlady, in a low tone 
of the footman, arresting him as be was marching 
past her; for she did not know as yet who the 
stranger was, except that she was one of the family 
from which their inn took its sig'n. 

“ The Lady Jane Chesney ; the new eaiTs daughto*.” 

And the footman stood with his imposing cane, 
and bowed Jane into the carriage, and the people of 
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the Oakburn Arms bowed again from its entrance ; 
and thus Jane was bowled off in state to Che&ney 
Oaks, the fine old place now her father’s, 

A gentleman in black — he looked really like one — 
was at the door to receive Jane, evidently expecting 
her. It was the groom of the chambers. He said 
nothing, only bowed, and threw open the door of a 
small sitting-room, where the new earl was standing. 

“ Lady Jane, my lord.” 

It would take Jane some little time to get accus- 
tomed to this. Lord Oakburn was in conversation 
with a gray-haired man who wore spectacles, — the 
steward, as Jane afterwards found, and some books 
and papers were lying on the table, as though they 
were being examined. 

“So it’s you, Jane, is it?” said the earl, turning 
round. “And now what on earth has brought you 
here, and what’s the matter? That idiot says that 
it’s not Lucy’s hands, and he’ll say no more, but 
stares and sobs. I’ll discharge him to-night.” 

Jane knew how idle was the threat, how often it 
was hurled at the unhappy Pompey. Before she 
could say a word, her father had begun again. 

“The idea of your sending for me to Pembury ! 
Just like you ! As if, when you had come so far, you 
could not have come on to Chesney Oaks. It’s my 
house now — and yours. You never do things like 
anybody else.” 

“ I did not care to come on, papa,” she answered, 
in a low tone. “I thought — I thought Lady Oak- 
burn might be here, and 1 did not wash to meet her 
just nowf ; I have brought very bad news. And I 
thoug'ht, too, of the fever.” 

“There’s no danger from that; the poor fellow’s 
lying in the other wing. And Lady Oakburn’s not 
he^e; but what difference it would make to you if 
she 'had been, I’d be glad to know. And now, what 
have you got to tell me ? Is the house burned down ? ” 
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jane looked at the steward, who was standing- aside 
respectfully. He understood the look — that she wished 
to be wnth her father alone — and turned to his new 
master. 

“ Shall I come in again by and by, my lord ? ” 

Lord Oakburn nodded acquiescence. He had 
slipped as easily and naturally into his new position 
as though he had been bred to it. As the son of the 
Honourable Frank Chesney, he had seen somewhat 
of all this in his youth. Jane had not. Although 
reared a gentlewoman, she had been always but the 
daughter of a poor naval officer. 

The room they were in, plain though it was as 
compared to some, bore signs of luxury — the delicate 
paper on the walls, the gilded cornices, the rich 
carpet into which the feet sank, the brilliant and 
beautiful cloth covering the centre table ! Lord 
Oakburn had been shown to it that morning for 
breakfast, and he intended to make it his sitting- 
room during this his temporary sojourn in the house. 
How things had changed with him ! and, but for 
the terrible escapade of the previous night, what a 
load of care would have been removed from Jane’s 
heart. No more pinching, no more miserable debts, 
nq more dread of priv^ation for her dear father. 

She untied her bonnet strings, wondering how she 
should break it to him, how begin. Lord Oakburn 
pushed the steward’s papers into a heap as they lay 
on the costly cloth, and turned to her, waiting. 

“ Now, Jane, why don’t you speak ? What is it ? ” 
“ It is because I do not know how to speak, papa,” 
she said at length. “ I came myself to see you 
because I thought none could break the news to you 
so well as I ; and now that I am here I seem as 
powerless to do it as a child could be. Papa, a 
great calamity has overtaken us.” 

The old sailor, whatever his roughness of manner, 
his petty tyranny in his home, loved his children truly. 
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He leaped to tlie coiidiision, in spite of Fompey’s 
denial, that somethinri- bad had arisen from Lucy’s 
hands. Perhaps the places had burst asunder, and 
she had bled to death. He believed, noiv that he saw 
Jane and her emotion, that no slig-ht inisfortune had 
brought her. 

“The obstinate \illain! Not to tell me! And 
you, jane, why do you beat about the bash ? Ls 
the child dead ? 

“ No, no ; it is not Lucy, papa ; her Imnds are 
going on quite well. It — it is about J^aura.” 

■ Lord Oakburn stared. “ Has s/ie fallen through 
a window ? ” 

“ It is worse than that,” said Jane, In a low tone. 

“ Worse than that ! Hang' it, Jane, tell it out and 
have done with it,” he cried, in a burst of passion, 
as he stamped his foot. Suspense to a man of his 
temper is not easy to bear. 

“ Laura has run away,” she said. 

“ Run away ! ” he repeated, staring at jane. 

“ She quitted the house last night. She must 
have been gone when you left it. Don’t you re- 
member, papa, you called to her and she did not 
answer? Not at first — luuil it was too late. to do 
anything — did I know she had run away.” f 

No suspicion of the trutii dawned on J.ord Oak- 
burn, and Jane seemed to shrink from .speaking more 
plainly. Compared to what he h.-ul dreaded — the 
death of Lucy — this appeared a very light calamity 
indeed. 

“I’ll run her,” said he. ** Where ha.s she rim 
to ? What has she run for? ” 

“ Papa, she has not gone alone,” said Jane, looking 
down. “ Mr. Carlton is with her.” 

“ What ? ” shouted the peer. 

^They have gone to be married, I fear. There can 
be no doubt of it.” 

A pause of consternation on the part of the eurl, 
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and then the storm broke otit. Jane had never been 
witness to such. He did not spare Laura, he 4id 
not spare Mr. Carlton ; a good thing for both the 
offenders that they were not within his reach in that 
moment of passion. 

jane burst into tears. “Oh, papa, forgive me,'’ 
she said. “ I ought to have told it you less abruptly ; 
1 meant to tell it you so; but somehow my powers 
failed me. I am so grieved to be obliged to bring 
you this pain,” 

Paisi ! 3 m.s, it was the keenest pain to the honest 
old sailor. His beautiful daughter, of whom he bad 
been so proud ! His passion somewhat subsided, he 
sat down in a chair and buried his face in his hands. 
Presently he looked up, pale and re.solule. 

“Jane, this make.s the secotid. Let her go as the 
other did. Ner'er you mention her name to me again, 
any more than you mention the other one’s.” 

And Jane felt, all the more sad when she heard the 
injunction of forbicldance ; an injunction which she 
should not dare to break. She felt it all the more 
keenly because she had been confidently hoping that 
her father’s new rank as a peer of England would 
cause the barrier of silence as to that “ oi/icr one'’ to 
raised . 

A dinner hastily served was brought in for her, 
and when .she had partaken of it, with what appetite 
she had, she proceeded to the station at Pemhury, 
conducted to it in all the pomp and state that befitted 
her new position as the Lady Jane Chesney. 

But on poor Jane's heart as she was whirled back 
to Great Wcnnock, there rested a sen.se of failure as 
to the expedition of the day. If she had but contrived 
to break it better ! she thought in her meek self- 
i-cproach. It never occurred to that loving daug-hter 
that Lord Oakburn was just the man to whom 
things cannot be “ broken.” 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

THE RETURN HOME. 

The weather seemed to have taken an ill-natured fit 
and to be favouring the world with nothing but 
storms of hail and rain. The flight of Mr. Carlton 
and Laura Chesney had taken place on a Wednesday 
evening, and on that day week, Mr. and Lady Laura 
Carlton returned to South Wennock in some such a 
storm as the one in which they had departed from it. 
They had been married in Scotland, and had solaced 
themselves with a few days’ tour since, by way of 
recompense for the mishaps attending their flight, but 
the weather had been most unpropitious. 

Mr. Carlton’s servants had enjoyed a week of 
jubilee. Orders had been received from that gentle- 
man, written the day after his marriage, to have 
everything in readiness, for the reception of their 
mistress ; but the house had been so recently put in 
order on the occasion of the bringing in of the new 
furniture, that there was really nothing to do ; a little 
impromptu cleaning, chiefly in the kitchens, they got 
a charwoman in to perform, taking holiday themselvps. 

But on this, the Wednesday nig'ht, they had resumed 
duty again, and were alike on their best behaviour 
and in their best attire to receive their master and new 
mistress. A post-carriage was ordered to be at the 
Great Wennock Station to await the seven o’clock 
train, and the servants looked out impatiently. 

When a carriage is bringing home folks from a 
wedding, it generally considers itself under an obliga- 
tion to put forth its most dashing speed. So argued 
Mr. Carlton’s servants ; therefore, long before half- 
pag|;^ seven they were on the tiptoe of expectation, 
looking and listening for the arrival as the moments 
flew. 
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The moments flew, however, to no purpose. 
Nobody came. Eight o’clock struck, and half-past 
eight struck, and the servants gazed at each other in 
w'onder as to what could be the cause of the delay. 

Ben, the surgery boy, went out to the front gate, 
inserted the tips of his boots between the upright iron 
wires, and stood there taking a little riding recreation 
on it, which he accomplished by swinging the gate 
backwards and forwards. There was no troublesome 
household authority near, either Hannah or Evan, to 
box his ears and send him off, so he enjoyed his 
ride as long as he pleased, whistling a popular tune, 
and keeping his eyes fixed in the direction of the 
town. 

“ I say,” cried he, to a butcher boy of his acquaint- 
ance, who passed on his way home from his day’s 
work, “do you know what makes the train so late 
to-night ? ” 

“ What train? ” asked the young butcher, stopping 
and gazing at Ben. 

“ The seven train to Great Wennock. It ought to 
ha’ been in a good hour ago.” 

“It is in,” said the boy. 

“It isn’t,” responded Ben. “ Who says it is ? ” 

•“ I says it. 1 .see the omnibus come in with my 
own eyes. Why, it’s on its road back again to take 
the folks to the nine train.” 

Indisputable evidence to Ben’s mind. He jumped 
off the gate and dashed indoors, without the ceremony 
of saying good-night to his friend. 

“I say, the train’s in; it have been in ever so 
long',” he cried to Hannah and the others. 

“ No ! ” exclaimed Hannah. 

“ It have, then. Bill Jupp have just told me. He 
see the omnibus a-coming back at its time with his 
own eyes.” 

“Then something has detained them,” decided 
Hannah, “ and they won’t be here to-night.” 
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Quite comforting ai^suranue. A wiK)le night’s, further 
holTday! ‘“Let’s have supper,” said Sarah, the 
a.dditionai maid who had been this week en» 
g-aged by Hannah according to her master’s written 
directions. 

““ I say, though,” cried Ben, “ there’s another train. 
Bill Jitpp, he see the omnibus a-going back again 
for it.” 

“That don’t come from their way, stupid!” cor- 
rected Hannah. “The trouble I’ve had, laying out 
their tea and thing's in the dining-room, and all to 
no purpose I ” she added crossly. 

Of course, their master and iiiistre.s.s not being* home 
to tea or supper, there was all the more reasoii wiiy 
the servants should enjoy theirs. And they were 
doing so to their hearts' content, sitting over a well- 
spread table, at which much laughter prevailed, and 
rather more noise than is absolutely ne.cessary for 
digestion, when a loud ring* startled them from their 
security. 

“ My goodness ! ” exclaimed Hannah. “ If it should 
be them, after all I What on earth — get along, Evan, 
and open the door! Don’t sit staring there like a 
stuck pig.” 

Thus politely urged, Evan sprang out of the kitchen 
and into the hall. He opened the front door with 
a swing grand enough to admit a duke, and found 
himself confronted \vith nothing but a woman and a 
bundle. 

A large awkward bundle, which appeared to have 
been put hastily together, and was encased by a 
thick old shawl to protect it from the rain. The 
bearer of it v/as Judith, She passed Evan without 
ceremony or preface, and dropped the bundle on a 
chair in the hall. 

‘’^Why, vrhat’s that?” exclaimed Evan, in surprise, 
who did not recognise Judith, In fact, he did not 
know her. 
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“Can I speak a word to Lady Laura Carlton.^” 
was the answer. 

Evan looked at the woman. Hannah, who bad 
come into the hail, looked also ; the boy Ben pushed 
himself forward and took his share of looking-. 

“ I come from Cedar Lodge, from Lady Jane 
Chesney,” explained Judith, perceiving she was un- 
known. “ These are some of Lady Laura’s things ; 
but her trunks will be sent to-morrow-.” 

Hannah cast a contemptuous glance at the bundle. 
She thought it rather an unceremonious way of for- 
warding an instalment of a bride'.s rvardrobe. In 
truth, Judith felt the same herself, but there was no 
help for it. 

On the day of Laura’s marriage, .subsequent to the 
ceremon3^ she had written a half-penitent note to 
Jane for the escapade of which she had been guilty, 
and stated that the ceremony had taken place. In 
this wms enclosed a wholly penitential letter to her 
father. The supepscriplions, “Captain Che.sney, 
R.N.,” and “Miss Chesney,” proved that Laura 
was in ignorance of the rise in their condition. 
Jane had forwarded the note to her father at Chesney 
Oaks, and ho had flung it into the fire unread ; her 
own letter she did not dare to answer, for she had 
beeai strictly forbidden to hold further communication 
of any sort with her offending sister. The late earl’s 
funeral took place on the Monday ; Lord Oakburn 
returned to Cedar Lodge on the Tuesday ; and on 
the ’Wednesday morning there arrived another letter 
from Lau.ra to Jane, stating that she and Mr. Carlton 
ptirposed to be at South Wennock on Wednesday 
evening, and begging Jane to send her clothes to 
her ne\v home, to await her arrival at it, especially 
a certain “light silk dres.s.” 

“Not a thread of them,” cried the earl, briij^ng 
down hir, slick dcci.sivdy when Jane spoke to him. 
“ She shall have no clothes sent from here.” 
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“ But, papa, she has nothing to wear,” pleaded 
Jane. “ She did not take with her so much as a pair 
of stockings to change.” 

“ So much the better,” fumed the earl. “ Let her 
go barefoot.” 

But Jane, considerate even for the offending Laura, 
and for the straits she would be put to without 
clothes, ventured to appeal to her father ag-ain in the 
course of the day. Not until evening would the earl 
unbend. And then, quite late, he suddenly announced 
that the things might go, and that the sooner the 
house was rid of them, the better. 

It was eight o’clock then. Jane hastily put some 
things together, the light silk dress particularly 
named, and a few other articles that she deemed 
Laura might most need, and despatched Judith with 
them, charging her to see Lady Laura in private, and 
to explain how it was that the things had not been 
properly sent, and could not be, now, before the 
morrow. Hence it was that Judith stood in Mr. 
Carlton’s hall demanding to see its new mistress. 

“They have not come yet,” was the reply of 
Hannah, given crustily. 

“ Not come 1 ” repeated Judith. “ My lady told me 
they were to return by the seven o’clock train.” 

“And so they sent us word, and there’s the dinner- 
tea laid ready in the dining-room, but they haven’t 
come. The train’s in long ago, and it haven’t brought 
’em.” 

“Well,” said Judith slowly, considering how much 
to say and how much not, “ will you tell your lady 
that we were not able to send her things to-day-— 
except just these few that I have brought — but that 
the rest will all be here to-morrow. I am sorry not 
to see her ladyship, because I had a private message 
fqjijher from her sister.” 

“I’ll tell her,” answered Hannah, in an ungracious, 
grumbling tone ; for the advent of a new mistress in 
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the house did not meet with her approbation. “ i 
think master might have said a word to us afore * he 
went away, and not have — what’s that ? ” 

The noise of a carriage thundering up to the gate 
and stopping, scared their senses away. Evan opened 
the door at length, but not immediately ; not until the 
bell had sent its echoes through the house. 

They came into the hall ; Mr. Carlton, and his 
young wife upon his arm. She wore two shoes now, 
and a beautiful cashmere shawl, the latter the present 
of Mr. Carlton. He was a fond husband in this his 
first dream of passion. Mr. Bill Jupp’s information 
as to the train’s arrival was incorrect. It was true 
that the omnibus had come back, but it brought no 
passengers ; it had waited as long as it could, and 
then had to return to convey back its customers to 
the nine o’clock train. An accident, productive of no 
ill consequences save detention, had occmred to the 
seven o’clock train containing Mr. Carlton and his 
wife, and this caused the delay. 

She came in with her beaming face, laughing at 
something said by Mr. Carlton, and nodding affably 
to the servants by way of her first greeting to them. 
Very much surprised indeed did she look to see 
Jutlith standing in the background. 

“ Judith ! ” she exclaimed, “ is it you ? ” 

Judith came forward in her quiet, respectful manner. 
“ Can I speak a word to you, my lady, if you please? 
Lady Jane charged me with it.” 

Laura dropped Mr, Carlton’s arm and stared at her. 
The salutation was strange in her ears. “ My lady ! ” 
“ Lady Jane ! ” Had the world turned upside down, 
Laura Carlton had not been more surprised, more 
perplexed. 

It must be remembered that she had known nothing 
of the late earl’s illness; when she quitted her htime' 
to fly with Mr. Carlton, he, Lord Oakburn, was being 
expected at Cedar Lodge. Mr. Carlton had said 
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nothing to her of his surmised death ; and during- this 
wddding tour in the rather remote parts of Scotland, 
not a newspaper had fallen under her notice. Laura 
was therefore still in ignorance of all that had taken 
place. 

“What did you say, Judith?” she asked, after a 
pause. “Lady — Lady Jane sent you to me? Do 
you mean nsy sister ? ” 

“Yes, my lady. She wished me to say a word to 
yourself.” 

No woman living had greater tact Hian Laura 
Carlton. Not. before her new servant.s would she 
betray her perplexity at the strange title, or give the 
slig-htest indication that she did not know how it 
could belong to hei% From Ihe open door of the 
dining-room on the side of the hall streamed the light 
of fire and lamp, and .she stepped into it, followed by 
Judith. Mr. Carlton had turned back, after bringing 
her in, to see what had been left in the post -carriage. 

“Judith I you called my sister Lady Jane. Has 
anything happened to Lord Oakburn ? ” 

It would have been Judith’s turn to stare now, 
but that .she was too weil-bred a .servant to do any- 
thing of the sort. A whole w'eok since tlio change ! it 
seemed next to inipos-sihle that Lady [.aura should be 
in ignorance of it. She answ-ered quietly ; 

“Lord Oakburn is dead, my lady — that is, the late 
I.ord Oakbura—and my ina.ster is Lord Oakburn 
now,” 

“ I never heard of such a thing ! ” exclaimed Laura, 
sinking into a chair in her astoni.slmicmt. “ When did 
he die ? long have you known it ? ’* 

“ Ha died on the Tuesday, yesterday week, my 
lady. He died of fever at Chesney Oaks, and the 
letter that came on the Wednesday monaing to our 
l^ase was not for him, after all, but for my master.” 

“ And when did you find out that it was for papa 
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“ My lady, it was known Just about the time that 
you left it. Mr. Grey was there that evening', if you 
remember, and he told the news of Lord Oakburn’s 
illness ; that he was lying' without hope a day or two 
previous at Cbesney Oaks. There could be no doubt 
then, he said, that the letters had come for my master 
as Earl of Oakburn.” 

I ■wonder whether L^wis knew it ? ” was the 
question that crossed Laura’s heart, ‘ ‘ Mr. Grey 
spoke to him that night as he left our house. But 
no, he could not know it,” c£ime the next thought, 
in her unbounded love and confidence, or he would 
have told me.” 

Question after question she poured upon Judith, 
and the woman told all she knew. Lord Oakburn 
was at home ag'ain now, she said, but she believed 
he and the young ladies were very .soon to depart for 
Chcsney Oaks. 

“Judith,” resumed Laura at length, her other 
questions being exhausted, and she lowered her voice 
to timidity as she spoke, “was papa very — very 
furious with me that night?” 

“ My lady, you forget that I have said he had gone 
before it was known that you were missing. It w&s 
to* tell him of it that Lady Jane went the next day 
all the way to Chesney Oaks.” 

“True,” murmured Laura. “Does he seem in a 
terrible way over it, now that he is back?” 

“ Yes, I fear he is,” Judith was obliged to answer. 

“ And what did you come here for to-night, Judith ? 
You said you had a message from my sister.” 

Judith explained about the clothes, why it was that 
so few had been brought, and those at the last 
moment. The message from Jane, though put into 
the least offensive words possible, was to the effect^ 
that Laura must not venture at present to seek'^a 
hold intercourse In any shape whatever with her 
family. 
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Laura threw back her head with a disdainfu! gesture, 
“ Does that interdict emanate from my sister herself? ” 
she asked. 

“ I think not, Miss Lau — my lady. She cannot go 
against the wishes of the earl.” 

“I know that she will not,” was Laura’s scornful 
comment. “Well, Judith, tell Lady Jane from me 
that it’s no more than I expected, and that 1 hope 
they’ll come to their senses some time.” 

“ And the little girl whispered to me as 1 was 
coming away to give her love, if you please,” con- 
cluded Judith. 

“Darling child!” echoed Laura. “She’s worth 
ten of that cold Jane.” 

Mr. Carlton entered as Judith departed. Laura 
stood talking with him on the new' aspect of affairs, 
but she w'as no wiser at the conclusion of the con- 
versation than she had been at the beginning, as 
to his having known of Lord Oakburn’s death 
previous to their flight. He drew her attention to 
the tea-table, which looked in\iting enough with 
its savoury adjuncts, that Hannah had prepared and 
laid out. 

“Yes, presently,” she said, “but I will take my 
things off first. "You must plea.se to show me my 
way about the house, Lewis,” she added, laughing, 
as she turned at the door and waited. “ I don’t know 
it yet.” 

Mr. Carlton laughed in answer and went with her 
into the hall. It was a handsomer and more spacious 
residence than the one she had relinquished, Cedar 
Lodge, but it was a sadly poor one in comparison 
with Chesney Oaks. On the opposite side of the hall 
in front was a sitting-room, where Mr. Carlton 
generally received any patients who came to him, 
behind that room and at the back were the 
kitchens. On the opposite side to the kitchens and 
behind the dining-room a few steps led down to the 
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surgery, which was close to the side entrance of the 
house, and to a back staircase. ■ • 

The principal staircase wound round from the back 
of the hail. Laura ascended it with Mr. Carlton. 
There was plenty of space here. A handsome drawing- 
room and three bedchambers. In the front chamber, 
Laura’s from henceforth, stood Sarah, unpacking the 
bundle brought by Judith, and ready to attend on her 
new mistress. 

“Any alteration can be made in these rooms that 
you wish, Laura,” observed Mr. Carlton. “If you 
would like one of them converted into a boudoir for 
yourself ” 

Mr. Carlton’s words were disturbed by a ring at 
the front door ; a ring so loud and violent as to 
shake the house. lie had broken off in vexation. 

“I protest it is too bad!” he exclaimed angrily. 

“ Not a minute in the house yet, and I must be hunted 
up and fetched out of it. I won’t attend. Go down,” 
he added to the new maid ; “ say I am not at liberty 
to attend to patients to-night.” 

She obeyed, but came up again instantly. 

“It is not patients, sir. It’s a policeman. I told 
him you could see no one to-night, but he says he 
ni«st see you.” 

Mr. Carlton seemed taken aback at the words. 
“A policeman !” he repeated, in a strangely timid, 
hesitating tone. 

“He was here yesterday and again this morning, 
asking after you, sir,” returned the girl. “ Hannah 
was very curious to know what he could want, but he 
wouldn’t say, except that it was something connected 
with that lady that died in Palace Street.” 

Lady Laura, who had been taking off her bonnet at 
the toilette glass, turned round and looked at her 
husband. , - 

‘ ‘ What can it be, Lewis ? ” 

Never had Mr. Carlton appeared so vacillating. He 
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took up the candle to descend, went as far as the 
door, came back and laid on the drawers again. 
Again he moved forward without the candle, and 
again came back. 

“Where is the policeman?” he questioned. 

“ He’s standing in the ha.ll, hu%” 

“It is a strange thing’ people cannot come at pioper 
hours,” he exclaimed, finally taking up the waxhght 
to descend. “ I have a great jnind fo say I would 
not see him, and make him come in tiie morning*.*’ 

Mr. Carlton recognised the policeman as one who 
had been busy in the case in Palace Si rent. He 
saluted Mr. Carlton re.sppct fully, and the latter took 
him into the parlour opposite the dining-room. 

“ I’m sorry to disturb you at this late hour, sir,” he 
said, “but thete is such a row at our station about 
this business that never wa-s.” 

“What about? What row ? ” asked the stirgcon. 

“Well, air, we have got an new inspector come 
on, through the other one being moved elsewhere, 
and he makes out, or tries to make out, that the affair 
has been mismanaged, else he says more would have 
come to light about it. Hi.s name's Medler, and good- 
ness knows it seems as if he was going to be a 
meddler. First of all, sir, he wauls to ask you a few 
particulars, especially as to the man you sa-w on the 
stairs.” 

“ Doe.s he rvant to ask me to-night? ” sarcastically 
inquired Mr. Carlton. 

“No, sir, but as soon as ever is convenient to you 
in the moraing; so I thought I’d just step down and 
tell you tn-nighl, hearing you had come home.” 

“ So he wants to rake it all up again, does he, this 
new inspector ? ” remarked Mr. Carlton. 

“ It seems so,” replied the policeman, 
asf^. Well, he’s welcome to all I can tell him of the 
matter. I’ll call in to-morrow.” 

“Thank you, sir. It would be .satisfactory, of 
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course, if anything more should be found out ; but 
if it’s not, Mr. Medler will just see what re.ason‘ he 
has to reproach us with negligence. Good-night, sir.” 

“ Good-night,” replied Mr. Carlton. And he shut 
the door on iiis troublesome and unseasonable v isitor. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE WEDDING AT ST. MARK’S. 

IN the very heart of South Wennock, standing' a 
little back from the street, nearly opposite the Red 
Lion Inn, was ,tbe old church of St. Mark ; and on the 
morning* after the return home of Mr. Carlton and his 
bride, this church was invaded by more people than 
could conveniently get into it, for a rumour had gone 
forth to the town that Mr. Carlton and Lady Laura 
were to be re-married. 

It was even so. Possibly in deference to Laura’s 
scruples ; possibly that he himself was not willing to 
trust to the impromptu ceremony in Scotland, which 
had been of the slightest, and that he would con.stitute 
her his own beyond the power of any future quibbles 
of<*kiw to dispute, Mr. Carlton had returned home 
provided with a licence' in all due form. The clergy- 
man was apprised, and nine o’clock saw Mr. Carlton 
and Laura at the church. 

If, by fixing that early hour, their motive was to 
avoid spectators, the precaution had utterly failed. 
When Mr. Carlton and Laura arrived at the door in 
a close carriage, precisely one minute before nine, they 
were astounded to find themselves in the midst of s 
dense crowd, extending from the street up to the very 
altar-rails, and through which they had to pick their 
way. ' 

Laura wore the handsome cashmere shawl which he 
had given her, the light silk dress sent by Jane, and 
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a white bonnet and veil bought somewhere on her 
travels. She stood at the altar with downcast eyes 
and blushing cheeks, just as a young bride under the 
circumstances might be supposed to stand, never once 
looking at the throng, and apparently unheedful of 
them. Not so Mr. Carlton. He stood with a ghastly 
face, glancing over his shoulder perpetually, not at 
the offending crowd, but as if impelled by some 
imaginary fear. Did he dread the intrusion of his 
wife’s father, Lord Oakburn? that he would, even at 
that useless and tardy hour, appear and forbid the 
ceremony? South Wennock, who prided itself upon 
its discernment, said so. 

The superfluities of a groomsman and a bridesmaid 
had not been provided by Mr. Carlton. The clerk 
performed the office of the one, and Laura dispensed 
with the other. The wedding-ring was firmly placed 
upon her finger, and they turned from the altar as 
securely married as though there had been no previous 
runaway escapade. The licence had described her as 
Laura Chesney, otherwise Carlton, and it was so that 
she signed the book. 

But there occurred an unlucky contretemps. The 
carriage waited at the church door, and Laura and 
Mr. Carlton had taken their seats in it on the con- 
clusion of the ceremony, when, just as it was moving 
off amidst the dense mob of the gaping spectators, an 
open fly came from the opposite direction. It con- 
tained Lord Oakburn and his stick. The earl was on 
his way back to Chesney Oaks, was now being con- 
veyed to Great Wennock to catch one of the morning 
trains, Pompey on the box beside the driver, and a 
great portmanteau between Pompey’s knees. 

Perhaps the only household in South Wennock to 
which the report of the morning’s ceremony had not 
panetrated was that of Cedar Lodge. When, there- 
fore, Lord Oakburn saw the crowd "round the church, 
he looked at it in surprise, wondering what was agate, 
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and then he caught sight of the inmates of the close 
carriage about to be driven away from its doors. His 
daughter’s terrified gaze met his. 

Lord Oakburn’s brow flushed red with passion. In 
his hot temper he raised his stick with a menacing 
gesture, as if he would have beaten one of them, bride 
or bridegroom, perhaps both, had he been near 
enough ; or as if he meant to throw it at the carriage, 
as he sometimes threw it at Pompey. It did not go, 
however. He let it drop on the fly scat again, with 
a word that was certainly not a blessing ; and the fly 
went on, and the meeting was over. 

There was no fear on Mr. Carlton’s countenance. 
Triumph now. The unnaturally pale hue which had 
overspread it during the ceremony had given place to 
its usual aspect, and he felt more inclined to laugh 
in Lord Oakburn’s face than to fear him. Even the 
earl could not part them now. 

Mr. Carlton entered his home with his wife. He 
snatched a hasty breakfast, and then started on his 
visits to his patients, who were in a state of rebellion, 
deeming themselves greatly aggrieved by the past 
week’s absence. In the course of the morning his way 
took him past the police-station. Standing at its door 
was a middle-aged man, with an intelligent face and 
small snub nose, who looked at Mr. Carlton as he 
passed with that quiet regard that keen men, curious 
as to their neighbour’s movements, sometimes display. 
It was Medler, the new inspector. The surgeon had 
gone some yards beyond the building, when he, 
perhaps, recollecting the previous night’s interview, 
wheeled round and spoke. 

“ Can I see the inspector? ” 

“You see him now,” was the answer. “ I am he.” 

“I am told you want me,” returned the surgeon. 
“ Mr. Carlton,” he added in explanation, finding 
was not known. 

“Oh, ah, yes, sir; I beg your pardon,” said 
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the inspector, intelligence replacing the questioning 
expression of his face. ‘‘Be so kind as to step 
inside.” 

He shut himself in a little bit of a loom with Mr. 
Carlton, a room not much bigger than a short passage. 
The surgeon had been in it once before. it was 
when he had gone to gave what information he could 
to the previous inspector, relative to the business for 
which he was now brought there again. 

“ I don’t know any more than 1 did before,” he 
observed, after alluding to the policeman’s visit to him 
the previous night. “ I gave the police at the time of 
the death all the information i possessed upon the 
matter — which rvas not much,” 

“Yes, sir, it’s not that. J did not suppose 5mu 
had come into possession of more facts. What I want 
with you is this — to relate to me quietly all that you 
know about it, as you did to rxiy predecessoic i fear 
the affair has been mismang-ed,” 

“ Do you think so? ” 

I am .sure it has,” continued Mr. Medler, improv- 
ing upon his former assertion. “ If Uie thing had 
been followed up properly, it might have been brought 
to lig'hfc at the time. That’s my opinion.” 

“‘It is not mine,” dissented Mr. Carlton. “J do 
not sec that anything more could bo done than was 
done.” 

“ Why, they never unearthed that Mrs. Smith, 
the woman who came down and took away the 
child ! Never found out anything abovit her at 
all I ” 

“True,” said P/Ir. Carlton. “They went to a 
hundred Mr.s, Smiths, or so, in London, without 
liodiog the right one. And the conclusion they 
arrived at was that .Smith was not her name at all, 
one she had assumed for the purpose of the visit 
here.” 

“ It was the name by which the sick lady wrote to 
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her oil the nigiit of her arrival, at all events,” remarked 
the ofiicer, with a nod that seemed to say he had made 
himself master of the whole business. 

Blit that may have been only part of a concerted 
plan. One thing appears to be indisputable — that the 
lady came down with the determination of remaining 
unknown. For my part, I am inclined to think that 
she did not come from London at all ; that the woman 
Smith—'. Smith was her name — did nut come from 
London. I believe that all that xvas said and done 
here was done with one motive — to blind us.” 

Mr. Curlton was leaning with his elbow on the 
narrov/ table, or counter, that ran along the wall, as 
he said this, slightly stooping, and making marks 
with the point of his umbrella on the floor. The 
inspector, watchful by nature and by habit, was 
struck with a sudden change in his face. A shiver 
seemed to pass over it. 

“It is the most miserable business I ever had to 
do with,” he said, lifting his eyes to the officer’s ; “ I 
heartily hope I shall never become cognisant of such 
another. People persisted in mixing me up with it, 
iust because Mrs. Crane was thought to have said 
that some friends recommended her to me as her 
medical attendant.” 

‘'And you cannot find that any one did so 
recommend you ? ” 

“I cannot- I wrote to all the friends and acquaint- 
ances 1 possess in town, inquiring if they had re- 
commended any lady to me ; but could find out nothing. 
None of them so much as knew a Mrs. Crane.” 

‘ ‘ I think it is by no means sure that her name 
was Crane,” remarked Mr. Medler. 

“Just so. Any more than that the other one’s 
name was Smith. There’s nothing sure about any 
part of the business, except the death. That, 
thing, is sure enottgh.” 

“What is youi own opinion, Mr. Carlton?” 
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inquired the inspector, his tone becoming confidential. 
“ Your private one, you know.” 

” As to what? ” 

‘‘The cause of death. Of course we all know it 
was caused by the sleeping-draught,” he rapidly 
continued; “but I mean as to the fatal drug 
introduced into that draught — who pul it in ? ” 

“ My opinion is — but it is not a pleasant task to 
have to avow it, even to you — that it was so mixed, 
inadvertently, by Stephen Grey. It is impossible for 
me to come to any other conclusion.” 

The inspector shook his head, as if he could not agree 
with Mr. Carlton ; but he made no dissent in words. 
He did not believe the fault to lie with Stephen Grey. 

“What I wished more particularly to ask you, 
sir, was about the man you saw on the stairs,” he 
presently resumed. “ There's the point that ought 
to have been followed up.” 

“I saw no man on the stairs,” said Mr. Carlton. 
“ I did fancy I saw a face there, it’s true ; but I have 
come to the conclusion that it was only fancy ; that my 
sight was deceived by the moonbeams.” 

“ Will you swear there was no man there ? ” 

“Well, no; I should not like to do that. Never- 
theless, my firm belief is that there was no man there, 
no face at all ; 1 think my sight misled me.” ' 
The inspector lifted his finger and shook it, by 
way of adding impressiveness to his words. “Rely 
upon it, sir, there 'was a man there, and that man is 
the one who did the mischief. I know — I know what 
you would say— that the draught smelt of the stuff 
when it arrived, as you testified ; but I don’t care 
for that. It seems a difficult enough point to get 
over at first, ^ but 1 have picked the case to pieces 
in all its bearings, and I have got over it. 1 don’t 
attach an atom of importance to it.” 

"*^“Do you think I should testify to what was not 
true?” asked Mr. Carlton. 
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“Not a bit of it,” returned the inspector, with 
equanimity. “ You’d be as anxious, naturally, to 
state the facts correctly, and throw as much light 
upon them, as we should. But I know how deceiving 
noses are. You fancied you smelt the poison in the 
draught, but you didn’t really smell it, for it wasn’t 
there. The nurse — what’s her name? a fat woman 
— declares she could not smell anything of the sort ; 
for I have had her before me here. She had been 
drinking a modicum of strong waters, I know ; but 
they don’t take all smell away in that fashion. Depend 
upon it her nose was truer than yours.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mr. Carlton. “I am a medical 
man, remember, accustomed to the smell of drugs, 
and not likely to be deceived.” 

“That’s just it,” said the inspector, with persistent 
obstinacy. “ Those accustomed to the smell of drugs, 
living amongst them, as may be said, in their surgeries, 
are more liable to fancy they smell them when they 
don’t, than other folks are. There was no smell of 
poison in the draught when it was taken to the house,” 
he doggedly continued. 

“ But I tell you there was,” persisted Mr. Carlton. 

“And I tell you, sir, there wasn’t. There. I feel 
as sure of it as I am that we are now talking to- 
gether. That man you saw on the stairs was the 
one to drop the poison into the draught after you had 
gone.” 

Mr. Carlton said no more. The inspector was 
evidently confirmed in his opinion, and it was of no 
use to try to shake it. There may have come over 
Mr. Carlton’s memory also a recollection of the second 
view he had obtained of the face, on the night previous 
to his flight with Laura Chesney. That, surely, could 
not have been fancy ; for Laura testified to seeing it 
— and hearing it — as well as he. How then reconcile 
that with his persistent denial that no one had beeT 
on the stairs? Mr. Carlton could not tell; but he 
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was quite sincere in hopingj nay, in half believing-, 
that that ilUooking face had eiasted wholly in his 
imagination. 

Is that all you have to ask me?” he inquired 
of ihe inspector. '“My time is not my own this 
morning'.” 

“ No, sir, not all. I want you to be so kind as 
just to relate the fects as Jhey occurred under your 
notice. 1 have heard them frotn Mr. Stephen Grey, 
and from others ; but i must hear them from you. 
It’s surprising how a word from one witness asid a 
word from another help.s us on to a correct view of 
a case. You saw her for the fir.st time, I believe, on 
the Sunday night. It’s a pity but you had kept the 
note she wrote you I ” 

“Who was to think the note would ever be 
wanted ? ” rejoined Mr. Carlton. “ But if I had kept 
it, it would have told nothing.” 

“Every woi'd, every scrap of paper, is evidence to 
those who have learned to use it,” was the answer. 
“ Go on, sir.” 

Mr. Carlton complied. He related the facts, as far 
as they had come under his cognisance, not with the 
minuteness he had found himself obliged to use before 
the coroner, but with a clearness of detnil that was 
quite satisfactory. The inspector listened attentivyy, 
and once or twice took something down in writing. 

‘ ‘ That’s all you know ? ” came the question when 
he had finished. 

“That is all I know.” 

The inspector gently rubbed his nose with the 
feather end of his pen. He was in deep thought. 

“The case would resolve itself into a very small 
compass but for two opposite points in it,” he presently 
said. “The one, the exceeding improbability that it 
was Mr. Stephen Grey who made any mistake in the 
'biking-up ; the otner, that man’s face you saw on the 
stairs, I can’t get over these.” 
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But I have assured you that there was no man’s 
face on the stairs,” reiterated Mr. Carlton. 

“ I don’t doubt thru you believe so now. But you 
didn’t believe so at the time, or you’d not have spoken 
about It to the Widow Gould. Present impressions 
are worth everything', believe me, Mr. Carlton : and 
it is to that suspicious point I shall direct all my 
energies. I’d stake my place tha'c somebody was 
there. ” 

“As you please,” said Mr. Carlton. “I suppose 
that is all you want with me.” 

“That’.s all, sir, and thank you. if we ferret out 
anything*, you shall be one ox the first to know it. 
Good-morning.” 

Mr. Carlton, who was indeed pressed for time, and 
had inwardly rebelled a: having to give so much of 
it to the police-station on that busy morning, hastened 
away the moment he was released. Crossing the 
street at railroad speed in a slanting direction past 
the church — for the police-station and St. Mark’s 
Church were in pretty close contiguit.y-~he sped 
round the corner near the Red Lion, in the direction 
that led to Great Weanock, and dexterously escaped 
being run over by a carriage that was turning into the 
principal street. 

Mr. Carlton, who was an observant man, looked at 
the inmate of the carriage — a stout lady, dressed in 
deep mourning. She bent her resolute face forward 
—for it was a resolute face, with its steady dark eyes, 
and its pointed chin — to look at him. She had seen 
the narrowly averted accident, and her haughty eye- 
brows plainly asked why one, looking so entirely a 
gentleman, should have subjected himself to it through 
such ungentlemanly speed. How little did she suspect 
he was one whose name to her was a bitte** pUI — the 
surgeon, Lewis Carlton I 

Mr. Carlton sped on, thinking no more of tSe** 
carriage and its occupant. He was on his way to a 
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sicK patient who lived in one of the few houses situate 
at this, the near end of the Great Wennock road, — 
houses which had the gratification of witnessing day 
by day the frequent passing and repassing of the noted 
railway omnibus. 

The carriage meanwhile slackened its speed as soon 
as it was round the corner, and the postboy, after 
looking up and down the street in indecision, turned 
round on his horse and spoke to the servant on the 
box, a staid, respectable-looking- man, wearing as 
deep mourning as his mistress. 

“ Which way must I turn ? ” 

The servant did not know. He looked up and 
down the street — very uselessly, for that could tell 
him nothing — and caught sight of the swinging-board 
of the Red Lion close at hand. 

“ There’s an inn. You had better inquire there.’’ 

The postboy drew his horses up to the inn door. 
Mrs. Fitch, who happened to be standing at it, moved 
forward ; but the old lady had let down the front 
window with a bang, and was speaking sharply to 
the servant. 

“What’s the matter, Thoms? What are you 
stopping here for ? ” 

Thoms turned his head back and touched his 
hat. “The postboy does not know the VKiy, 
my lady. I thought we had better inquire at this 
inn.” 

But the old lady was evidently one of an active, 
restless temperament, who liked to do things herself 
better than to have them done for her. Before Thoms 
■ — deliberate and stately as his mistress was quick — 
could speak to Mrs. Fitch, she had shot up the front 
window, sent down the other, had her own head out, 
and was addressing the landlady. 

“ Whereabouts is Cedar Lodge ? ” 

-«»Mrs. Fitch dropped her habitual curtsey. “ It lies 
a little out of the town, on the Rise- ” 
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‘'Be so good as direct the postboy to it,” inter- 
rupted the lady, with the air of one who is accus- 
tomed to command and be obeyed. 

“ You must turn your horses round, postboy,” said 
Mrs. Fitch, moving nearer to him on the pavement. 
“Keep straight on through the town, and you will 
come to a very long and gentle hill, where there’s a 
good deal of new building. That’s the Rise, and 
bedar Lodge is about half-way up it on the right 
hand.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am,” said Thoms civilly ; and the 
postboy turned his horses as directed, and bore on 
through the town. 

He had passed quite through it, when he saw the 
long ascent before him. That Rise was three-quarters 
of a mile in length ; but all of it could not be seen 
from its base. On the left, standing alone, after the 
street was passed and before the gentle hill had begun, 
was a nice-looking white house. The lady inside the 
carriage bent forward and g-lanced at it. She had not 
heard Mrs. Fitch’s directions, and she thought it 
might be the one of which she was in quest. Cedar 
Lodge. 

At that moment a lady threw up one of the windows 
on^the livst floor, and looked out. It was Laura 
Carlton : and her eyes met those other eyes gazing 
from the carriage. Laura gave a suppressed shriek 
of recognition ; and the old lady, startled also, lifted 
her angry hand with a menacing gesture — just as the 
Earl of Oakbui'n had lifted his, in the encounter 
earlier in the morning before St. Mark’s Church. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A VISIT TO CEDAR LODGE. 

The Earl of Oakburn’s sojourn at Cedar Lodge had 
been a short one. He had but gone home for a day 
or two to discuss future plans with jane; or, rather, 
to inform jane of his future plans, for he was one 
who discussed them only with his own will. 

It would be necessary for him to let ChewSney Oaks. 
He had succeeded to the British peerage, it is true ; 
but he had not succeeded to the broad lands, the 
proud rent-roll of an ordinary peer. A certain income 
he came into with the title as a matter of course-— an 
income which, in comparison with the straitened one 
of later days, appeared like a mine of incalculable 
wealth, and which would no doubt prove as such to 
him and Jane, with their simple and inexpensive 
habits. The earl just dead had had a large private 
fortune, which did not go with the til le ; even with 
that, he had been I'eckoned a poor man for his rank. 
Yes, there would be nothing for it but to let Chesney 
Oaks, he observed to Jane. To keep up such a place 
as it ought to be kept up would absorb the wholjs of 
his income, for it could not be done under three or 
four thousand a year. He should therefore let Che.sney 
Oaks, and re.side in London. 

Jane’s heart acquiesced in everything. But for the 
blow just dealt on them by Laura, she would have felt 
supremely happy. There had existed a dark spot in 
their domestic history for some little time past, but 
she had every hope that this change in their fortunes 
would ren’iove it, and bring things straight again. 

One word from Lord Oakburn would remove the 
"=»scloud, would bring the wanderer home from an exile, 
voluntary at first, enforced now. And yet, Jane hesi- 
tated to beg that that word should be spoken. The 
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subject had been a very bitter one ; it had thrown the 
shadow of a constraint between Jane and her father, 
where until then all had been so open ; and he had 
long' ago interdicted all mention of the subject on 
Jane’s part. But this rise in their fortunes rendered 
it necessary, as her plain good sense told her, that 
the interdict should no longer exist — that the matter 
should be opened again. 

Not in that hour’s visit to Chesney Oaks would 
Jane allude to it ; when she went to impart to him the 
ill doings of one daughter, it was scarcely the time to 
beg grace for another. But when Lord Oakburn 
came home on the Tuesday, the day following the 
funeral of the late peer, then Jane resolved to speak 
to him. How she shrank from it, none save herself 
could tell. His bitterness against Laura was so 
demonstrative that Jane was willing to let a day or 
two go on ere she entered upon the other bitter subject. 

“ I will leave it until to-morrow,” she thought ; but 
when the morrow came (Wednesday), it brought 
Laura’s letter about her clothes, and the earl -went 
into so great an access of wrath, that Jane did not 
dare to speak. Still she could not let him go away 
again without speaking ; and on the Thursday morn- 
ing ^he took courage, as they were alone after break- 
fast, and the earl was giving her hurried orders about 
this and that — for the fly was already at the door to 
carry him away — she took courage and spoke quietly 
and pleadingly, though her heart was beating. 

“ Papa, forgive my speaking upon a forbidden 
subject. You will let me see after Clarice now? ” 

“ What? ” thundered the earl. 

The tone was so stern, the countenance bent on 
Jane so dark in its anger, that all Jane’s forced 
courage left her. Her manner grew hesitating 
timid ; imparting- a notion, of which she was painfully ' 
conscious, that she was asking something it was net 
right to ask. 
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“Clarice,” she faltered. “May we not send to 
her ? ” 

“No,” emphatically spoke the earl. “Hold your 
tong'ue, Jane. Send to her ! Let Clarice come to her 
senses.” 

And that was all it brought forth. Lord Oakburn 
stepped into the fly, attended by Pompey, to be driven 
to Great Wennock railway station, and on his 
way to it enjoyed the pleasure of that encounter 
with his rebellious daughter and her husband as 
they quitted St. Mark’s Church after their second 
marriage. 

To make things clear to you, my reader, it may 
be necessary to revert for an instant to the past. 
Captain Chesney — we will speak of him by his old 
name, as it relates to the time he bore it — had four 
daughters, although you have only heard of three. 
He never had a son. Jane, Laura, Clarice, and Lucy 
were the names, Clarice being* next to Laura. They 
were the two who seemed to stand together. Jane 
was considerably older, Lucy considerably younger, 
but Laura and Clarice were nearly of an age, there 
being only a year between them. When they were 
growing up, promising both of them to be of unusual 
beauty, though they were not much alike, the dowa-ger 
Countess of Oakburn, who, in her patronising, domi» 
neering way, took a good deal of interest in her nephew 
Captain Chesney’s family, came forward with an offer 
to place them in France at her own cost for the com- 
pletion of their education. Captain Chesney and Jane 
were too sensible of the advantages of such an offer 
to decline it, and Laura and Clarice were sent to 
France. When Lady Oakburn chose to do a thing, 
she did it well and liberally, and the small select 
Protestant school chosen, in the vicinity of Neuilly, 
*was one eligible in all respects. The young ladies 
were well treated, well instructed, well cared for ; and 
Laura and Clarice remained there for three years— 
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Laura being* nineteen, Clarice eighteen when they 
returned. 

They returned to a less comfortable home than the 
one they had quitted in France ; ‘for the embarrass- 
ments of Captain Chesney’s house — then situated, as 
you may remember, in the neighbourhood of Plymouth 
— were at that time reaching their acme. The petty 
debts perpetually being pressed for, the straitened 
comforts of the menage^ the almost entire deprivation, 
through poverty, of the society and amusement so 
long'ed for at their age, tried their patience and tried 
their tempers. Jane bore all meekly for the sake of 
her father ; Lucy was too young to feel it ; but on 
Laura and Clarice it fell heavily, 

Clarice was the first to break through the yoke. 
For two years she made the best of it; was in fact 
obliged to make the best of it, for what else could 
she do ? — but shortly after her twentieth birthday had 
passed, she suddenly announced her intention of going 
out as governess. And had she announced her inten- 
tion of going round the country in a caravan to dance 
at fairs, it could not have been received with more 
indignant displeasure by her family. 

Not by one of them only, but by all. Captain 
Ch<%sney did not condescend to reason with her, he 
raved at her and forbade her. Jane reasoned; Laura 
ridiculed ; but Clarice held to her own will. That 
she had a strong will of her own, that contention 
proved ; a will as strong and obstinate as Captain 
Chesney’s. It was in complete opposition to the 
high notions, the long-cherished pride of the well- 
born family, that one of its daughters should lower 
herself to the position of a dependent — a governess — 
a servant, it might be said, to the caprices of strangers 
less well-born than she was. Clarice declared that 
she would be doing, as she believed, a right thing 7 
her only motive was to help her family ; first, by re- 
lieving* them of her cost and maintenance ; secondly 
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by applying part of her salary, if she should ^ prove 
fortunate in getting a good one, to assist in the 
Bnancial department at home. 

That Clarice was sufficiently sincere in avowing 
this to be her motive, there was no reason to doubt, 
for she believed it to be the chief one, Bsit had she 
been capable of strictly analysing her own mind and 
feelings, it would perhaps have been found that she 
was also swayed at least in an equal degree by the 
desire of getting into a home where there would be 
less of discomfort. Be this as it might, Clarice 
quitted her home in quite as much disobedience and 
defiance as Laura was destined subsequently to quit 
it. There had been a few weeks spent in disputes 
and useless opposition, Clarice on one side, the whole 
family on the other ; it ended in one violent, bitter 
quarrel, and then Clarice left. 

It might have been better had Lady Oakburn not 
interfered. She only added fuel to the flame. Kind- 
ness might have availed wdth Clarice ; anger did not. 
And Lady Oakburn did not spare her anger, or her 
reproaches. It is true, that when she found these 
reproaches useless — that they only rendered Clarice 
more bent upon her plan — she changed her tactics 
and offered the young lady a home with her, ra'ther 
than she should persist in what, according to their 
notions, reflected so much disgrace on the family. 
But it was then too late. Perhaps at no time would 
any one of the girls have been willing to accept a 
home with their domineering old aunt ; and Clarice, 
in her high spirit, resented her present anger and 
interference too greatly to do aught save send back 
the offer, with something that, to fhc indignant 
countess, looked like scorn. In the last angry scene, 
»the one that occurred just before Clarice left, she 
affirmed, that no disgrace, through her, should ever 
be cast upon the family of Chesney ; for she would 
change her name at once, and never betray her family 
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to strangers. In her mad imprudence she took a vow 
so to act. In this mood she quitted her home ; and 
Lady Oakbtirn immediately turned her anger upon 
Captain Chesney. He ought to’ have kept her in 
with cords, had it been necessary, she said, and not 
have suffered her to go away from home. It was 
next to impossible for Lady Oakburn not to vent her 
anger upon somebody ; but in this case the captain 
■was undeserving of it, for Clarice quitted the house 
in secret, and none knew of her departure until she 
had gone. 

Opposition was over then. Lady Oakburn re- 
treated into her pride, taking no further heed of the 
matter or of Clarice ; Captain Chesney virtually did 
the same, and forbade the name of his offending 
daughter ever to be mentioned. In vain Jane pleaded 
that Clarice might be sought out ; might at least be 
seen after, and one more effort made to induce her 
to hear reason, and return to her home. Captain 
Chesney would not listen, and quarrelled with Jane 
for her persistency. It was the first coolness, the first 
unpleasantness, that had ever occurred between Jane 
and her father. 

But, if they could only have put away the useless 
old«family pride, there appeared to be not so great 
cause for uneasiness on the score of Clarice and the 
step she had taken. A very short time after Clarice 
left home, Jane recei'-ed a letter from her, telling 
of her movements. She had obtained, she wrote, 
through a governess-agency house, a situation as 
governess, and had entered upon it. It was in a good 
family residing at the west end of London, where she 
should certainly be safe, and, she hoped, comfortable. 
She had changed her name, she added, thougii she 
should decline to say for what other; and if Jane 
wanted to write to her, she might send a letter directed^ 
to Miss Chesney, care of a certain library in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hyde Park. “Tell papa, with my love,” 
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ran the conclusion of the letter, “ that he may 
thoroug-hly trust me in all ways ; I will not disgrace 
myself or his name. What I have done 1 have done 
from good and lovmg motives, and I hope that the 
time may come when he will think of me less harshly.” 

Jane showed the letter to her father. He flew 
into a paroxysm of anger, and sent a harsh message 
to Clarice, to the effect that she should never come 
home again, and he would never forgive her ; which 
message he compelled Jane to write. It would have 
the effect of hardening Clarice, as jane knew; but 
she could only obey. And from that hour Captain 
Chesney had interdicted all mention of Clarice by Jane. 

But surely Jane had now a right to expect that 
the change in their position would cause her father 
to recall Clarice. She was Lady Clarice Chesney 
now, and the incongruity of a young lady of title 
being out as a governess must surely strike Lord 
Oakburn. To hear him thunder out “No!” in 
answer to her appeal, with the added words, “let 
Clarice come to her senses,” fell like a leaden weight 
on Jane’s heart. Her private conviction was that 
Clarice, obstinate in spirit and in temper, would not 
come to her senses of her own accord, unless they 
made the first move to bring her to them. 

But Jane had not time just now to indulge her 
thoughts or her disappointment. In one week from 
that day, she and Lucy were to depart from their 
present home for Chesney Oaks, and there were in- 
numerable things to see about, arrangements to 
make. Lord Oakburn had brought with him more 
than sufficient money to satisfy all outstanding claims, 
and this he left in Jane’s hands, desiring her to pay 
them. With what satisfaction Jane gazed at this 
money, let those who have been unwilling debtors 
wsnly picture. Ah, the rise in the position was little 
--the rank they had stepped into, the high-sounding 
titles that must be theirs now for life — they were but 
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little to Jane Chesney, as compared with this blessed 
power to pay the creditors — to be free from care ! 

With that delicacy of feeling- which I think does 
in a large measure characterise ’the greater portion 
of people, not one creditor had presented himself 
at the door of Cedar Lodge since the change in 
Captain Chesney’s fortunes. Of course there was a 
great deal in knowing now that they were secure. 

J ane was busy after breakfast giving directions in the 
house to Judith and the new woman-servant who 
had been temporarily engaged. Later she called 
Judith into the room that had been Laura’s, to help 
to collect that young lady’s things together. 

“It is surely not worth while putting in these old 
shoes and boots,” remarked Jane, in the midst of the 
packing. “ She will never wear them again.” 

The words were spoken to Judith. Judith, how- 
ever, did not reply. She was standing at the window, 
looking out on the road. 

“Judith ! ” 

Judith turned. “ I beg your pardon, my lady. I 
was looking at a carriage that has stopped at the 
gate. There appears to be an old lady in it.” 

Lady Jane went to the window. It was the same 
carriage that so nearly ran over Mr. Carlton ; the 
same that pulled up at the Red Lion to inquire its 
way to Cedar Lodge. One glimpse was enough for 
Jane, and something like dismay mixed with the 
surprise that fell over her features. 

“Oh, Judith, run! Run down to receive her. It 
is my aunt, the dowager Lady Oakburn.” 

Judith did as she was bid. Jane hastily washed 
her hands, shook out the flounces of the new mourn- 
ing worn for the late earl, glanced at the glass and 
smoothed down the braids of her fair hair—whicb 
never looked anything but smooth — and was bdow 
ere Lady Oakburn had entered the hall door. 

She came in with short, quick steps, her high 
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heels clattering on tbe flags of the liajl. Although 
very stout, she imparted the idea of being a remark- 
ably active woman ; and in truth she was such-— active 
in body, active in mind, active in tongue. And those 
active women wear well. Lady Oakburn with her 
seventy years, did not look more than sixty. 

“And now, where’s your father?” she began, 
before she had time to receive Jane’s salute ; and the 
sharp tone of her voice caused Jane to know that 
something had displeased her. 

“Papa’s gone to Chesney Oaks, Aunt Oakburn,” 
answered Jane, meekly waiting to receive the kiss 
of greeting. “ He left us this morning. ” 

“Yes. Your servant has just told me so,” was 
Lady Oakburn’s answer. “And I should like to 
know what business he has to be darting about the 
country in this uncertain fashion? What took him 
off again so soon, pray ? ” 

“Papa only came home to tell me of his plans 
and direct me what I was to do, aunt,” replied Jane, 
in the dep recatory manner that habit, from early child- 
hood, had rendered a matter of course. “ He stayed 
here two nights.” 

The Countess walked straight to im arm-chair in 
the drawing-room,, drew it in front of the fire, sat 
down in it, kissed Lucy, who came running up, took 
off her bonnet, and handed it to Jane to put down. 
She was looking very cross. 

“I reached Great Wennock last night on my 
way to Chesney Oaks, halted there, and slept. This 
morning, the first thing, I telegraphed to Chesney 
Oaks, asking* whether the earl was thei'e — your father. 
An hour ago the answer came back ; ‘ The carl is 
at Cedar Lodge, South Wennock ; ’ and I ordered a 
post-carriage at once. And now that I am come here, 
find him gone ! ” 

“ I am very sorry,” said Jane. “ Had it been yester- 
day, aunt, you would have found him.” 
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“ II is quite necessary that I should see him, Jane. 
Changes will have to be made at Chesney Oaks, and 
I intend to have a voice in them. Thoms ! Where’s 
Thoms ? ” 

She suddenly jumped from her seat, flung" open 
the room door, and her servant came forward. 

What have you done with the carrtag-e ? ” .she asked. 

It is at the gate, my lady.” 

“Good. Let it wait. And now, Jane, if you have 
a biscuit and a glass of wine to give me, I’ll take 
it, fur 1 shall go on to Chesney Oaks as quickly as 
I can. A piece of bread-and-butter will do, if you 
have no biscuits.” 

Jane hastily got her the refreshment. “We were 
so grieved, Aunt Oakburn, to hear of the earl’s 
death,” she said; “as we had been to hear of the 
young countess’s. Her we did not know ; but Lord 
Oakburn ” 

“ Stay, Jane ” — and the interruption was made in a 
tone strangely subdued, as contrasted with what had 
gone before it. “He was my grandson; I loved 
him for his dead father’s sake ; but he is gone, and 
I don’t care to talk of him yet. He’s gone, he’s 
gone.” 

J|ine did not break the silence. But Lady Oakburn 
was not one to give any time to superfluous emotion. 
She rapidly ate her biscuit, drank the wine, and called 
to Lucy to put down the glass. 

“ What are your father’s plans, Jane? What does 
he mean to do with Chesney Oaks? He will not 
be rich enough to live at it.” 

“ I believe he intends to let it, aunt,” 

“ Let it ! Let Chesney Oaks ! That he never 
shall.” 

“ What else can he do with it? As you say, aunt, 
he is not rich enough to live at it, and it would not. 
do to let it lie empty, falling to decay through not 
being occupied,” 
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Lady Oakburn lifted her hand, “To think that 
he should have succeeded after all! Sailor Frank! 
I never — Jane, I declare to you that I never so much 
as gave a thought to it, all through my long life.” 

“ And I can most truthfully say that we did not, 
aunt,” was Jane’s answer. 

“What are you going to do? You will not stop 
here for long, 1 suppose ? ” 

“We quit this for good in a week, and join papa 
at Chesney Oaks. After that I believe we shall go to 
London and settle there.” 

“ Best plan,” said Lady Oakburn, nodding her head. 
“ London’s the best, if you can’t live at Chesney 
Oaks. But Frank shall never let it. What shall 
you do with this furniture? ” she added, looking round 
at the very plain chairs and tables. “ It won’t do 
for you now.” 

“We have the house on our hands for some time 
longer : it was taken on a lease for three years. 
Papa says he shall let it furnished.” 

“ And what of Laura ? ” 

Jane’s heart palpitated and her eyelids drooped, as 
the abrupt question was put. It w'as worse to talk 
of Laura to Lady Oakburn than to her father. 

“ It has been a terrible blow to us all,” she breathed. 

“ Was she mad ? ” 

“ She was very foolish,” answered Jane. 

“Foolish!” returned the countess, in exaspera- 
tion; “you call an act such as that only foolish! 
Where did you learn morals and manners, Lady 
Jane?” 

Jane did not answer. 

“What sort of a man is he, that Carlton? A 
monster ? ” 

“He is not one in appearance, certainly,” replied 
►Jane, and had the subject been a less sad one she 
would have smiled. “I did not like him; apart 
from this unhappy business, I did not like him. They 
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returned last nigfht, and were remarried here this morn- 
ing’, I understand,” she added, dropping her voice. 
“I fear — I do fear, that Laura will live to regret it.” 

“ It’s to be hoped she will,” sg.id the countess, in 
just the same tone that Lord Oakburn might have 
wished it. “I saw my youtig lady just now,” 

“ You saw her, aunt?” 

‘‘ I did,” said Lady Oakburn, nodding her head, 
“ and she saw me. She was at the window of a 
house as 1 passed it : Mr. Carlton’s, I suppose. 
Mark me, Jane! she will live to repent it; these 
runaway matches don’t bring luck with them. 
Where’s Clarice ? ” 

The concluding question was put quite as abruptly 
as the one had been regarding Laura. Jane lifted 
her eyes, and the flush of excitement stole into her 
cheek, 

“ She is where she was, I conclude, Aunt Oakburn.” 

“ And where’s that? You may tell me all you know 
of her proceedings since she left home.” 

It was certainly condescending of the dowager to 
allow this considering that, since the departure of 
Clarice from her home, she had never permitted Jane 
to mention her in any one of her letters. 

“The ‘all’ is not much, aunt,” said Jane. “You 
know that she sent us word she had entered on a 
situation in the neighbourhood of Hyde Park ” 

“And that she had assumed a false name,” inter- 
rupted the countess, with acrimony. “Yes, I know 
so much. Go on.” 

“That she had changed her name,” said Jane, 
wincing at the plain statement of the case. ‘ ‘ But 
she desired her letters to be addressed ‘ Miss Chesney ’ ; 
therefore I cannot see how she can have wholly 
dropped it.” 

‘ ‘ Who would write to her, pray ? ” ^ 

“I did,” said Jane. “I thought it well that 'w^ 
should not all abandon her ” 
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“Abandon her!” ag-ain interposed the countess. 
“ I think it was she who abandoned us.” 

“Well"— yes, of course it was — but you know 
what I mean, aunt. I wrote to her occasionally, 
and I had a few* letters from her. Papa never 
forbade that.” 

“And what did she say in her letters ? ” 

“Not much; they were generally short ones. I 
expect they were written just to tell me that she 
was well and safe. She gave scarcely any particulars 
of the family she was with, but she said she was 
as comfortable there, on the whole, she supposed, 
as she could expect to be. But I have not heard 
from her since the beginning of the year, and I am 
getting uneasy about it. My two last letters have 
brought forth no reply : and they were letters that 
required one.” 

“ She’s coming home,” said the countess. “You’ll 
see.” 

“I wish I could think so,” returned Jane. “But 
when I remember her proud spirit, a conviction comes 
over me that she will not make the first move. She 
will expect papa to do it.” 

“Then she should expect, for me, were I her 
father,” tartly returned the dowager, as she rose and 
put on her bonnet. “If she has no more sense of 
what is due to the Earl of Oakburn, and to herself 
as Lady Clarice Chesney, than to be out in the 
world teaching children, I’d let her stop out until 
her senses came to her.” 

Almost the same words as those used by the earl 
not many hours before. And the old Countess of 
Oakburn reiterated them again, as she said adieu 
to her grand-nieces^ and departed as abruptly as she 
had arrived. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

MISS LETHWAIT, 

In a magnificent reception-room of Portland Place sat 
the Eurl of Oakburn and Lady Jane Chesriey. It 
was tfie middle of June, and the London season was 
at its height. The v/hole of May, Lord Oakburn and 
his daugthers had stayed at Chesney Oaks ; he had 
now taken this house, furnished, for three months. 
Chesney Oaks was in the market to let — to let to 
anybody who would take it and pay rent for it ; and 
the countess dowager had worked herself into a 
fume and a fret when she first saw the advertise- 
ment, and had come down upon the earl in a burst 
of indignation, demanding to know what he meant 
by disgracing the family. The earl answered her — 
he was quite capable of doing it — and a hot war of 
v/ords waged for some minutes between them, and 
neither would give way. The earl had reason on 
his side, though ; if his means were not sufficient to 
keep up Chesney Oaks, better that he should let it 
than allow it to go to ruin. 

Chesney Oaks was in the hire market, and old 
Lady Oakburn told her sailor nephew that he deserved 
to have his ears boxed, that she should never forgive 
him, and then she withdrew in dudgeon to her house 
in Kensington Gardens. And the earl devoutly wished 
she might never come out of it to torment him again. 

Indeed there was scarcely a poorer peer on Great 
Britain’s roll than the new Earl of Oakburn ; but to 
him and to Jane this poverty was as very riches. 
His net revenue would be little, if any, more than 
three thousand per annum ; as to the rent he expected 
to get from the letting of Chesney Oaks, it would< 
nearly all go in keeping the place in proper repair. 
Chesney Oaks had no broad lands attaching to it ; 
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the house was gfood, and the ornamental gardens 
were good ; but these are not the things that yield 
large revenues. The furniture of Chesney Oaks was 
the private propertp^ of the late earl ; it reverted 
to his grandmother, the old countess. Flad the 
present earl pleased her — that is, had he not offended 
her by advertising the place — she would very probably 
have made him a present of it, for she was capable 
of being generous when it suited her ; but when 
she found the house was irrevocably to be let, she, 
in a fit of temper, gave orders for it to be taken out, 
and it was now in the course of removal. “I’ll not 
leave a stick or a stone in the place,” she had said 
to Lord Oakburn in the stormy interview alluded to 
above. “I’d not use them if you did,” retorted the 
exasperated earl, “and the sooner the things are 
out, the better.” For one thing, the house was in 
admirable repair ; the young earl having had it put 
in complete ornamental order twelve months before, 
on the occasion of his marriage. .So the furniture 
passed out of Lord Oakburn’s hands, when perhaps 
by a little diplomacy, which he was entirely incapable 
of exercising, it might have remained his ; and the 
dowager was distributing it amidst her married 
daughters — xvho were too well off to care for it. 

For a fortnight or more after Chesney Oaks \v'as 
advertised, no applicant had applied for it. Then 
one came forward. It was Sir James Marden, a 
gentleman who was returning to Europe after a long 
sojourn in the East, and who had commissioned his 
brother, Colonel Marden, to engage for him a suitable 
residence. It was natural that the colonel should 
wish to secure one in the vicinity of his own ; he lived 
at Pembury, and Chesney Oaks appeared to be ihe 
very thing. And the negotiations were proceeding 
satisfactorily. 

The earl was talking to Jane about it now. He 
was no hard-bargain dealer. Generous by nature, 
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ne could not higgle and haggle, and stand out for 
pence and shillings and pounds, as so many do. All 
he did, any transaction be might engage in, was set 
about in the most simple, straightforward manner 
imaginable. It would have occurred to most people 
to employ an agent to conduct this business of the 
letting ; it did not occur to the earl. He wrote the 
advertisements out with his own hand, and he added 
to them his own name and address in full, as to 
where applications might be made. One or two inter- 
views had taken place between him and Colonel 
Harden, who was staying with his family in town ; 
and on the previous day to this morning on which the 
earl and his daughter were sitting together, Mrs. 
Harden had made her first call on Lady Jane, and 
they had grown in that short call quite intimate. 
Jane was now telling her father that she had promised 
to accompany Mrs. Harden to a morning concert that 
very day. 

Jane was attired in mourning; a handsome black 
dress of a thin gauzy texture, ample and flowing. 
She was quiet and unpretending as ever, but there 
was a look of rest in her face now, that told of a 
heart at peace. The present life was a very haven 
to the careworn Jane, nearly tired out, as she had 
be3n, with the household contrivings, the economies, 
and the embarrassments of the former days. All the 
longing visions of Jane Chesney seemed more than 
realised ; visions W'hich had been indulged for her 
father, not for herself; and they had been realised in 
a manner and to a degree that Jane had never dreamed 
of. He was at ease for the rest of his days, and she 
had nothing more left to wish for. Into society Jane 
determined to go very little. To be her father’s 
constant companion, save when he was at his club or 
at the House, was her aim ; formerly, household duties 
and Lucy’s education called her perpetually from hhr^ 
side: it 'should not be so now. No attractions of 
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society, of pleasure, of the gay world without, should 
lure away Jane Cliesney : she would remain her dear 
father’s companion from henceforth, rendering his hours 
pleasant to him, taking- care that tilings were well 
ordered in his home. Nev'er perhaps has lather been 
loved and revered as was this one by Jane Chesney ; 
and as mistress of his plenlihil home, as mistress of 
her own time, which she would dedicate to iiini, she 
seemed to have realised her Utopia. 

Though talking with her father on the subject 
of Chesney Oaks and Sir James Maiden’s probable 
tenancy of it, an undercurrent of ideas was floating 
in Jane’s mind. She was about to engage a gover- 
ness for Lucy ; that is, she was looking out for one ; 
and on the previoi^ day Mrs. Harden had mentioned 
a lady to her who was in search of a fresh situation — 
one whom Jane thought would be likely to suit. 

“You are quite sure, papa, that you have overgot 
your objection to our taking a resident governess?” 
Jane said to him in a pause of the other subject. For 
it should be made known that the earl had declared, 
when Jane had first broached the matter, that he 
would have no strange ladies in his house, putting 
him out of his way ; and he had very grumblingly 
conceded the point, upon Jane’s assuring him that 
no governess should be allowed to do that in the 
remotest degree. 

“Didn’t I say so?” testily returned the earl, who 
had lost none of his abruptness of manner. “ Why 
do you ask ? ” 

“ Because Mrs. Marden mentioned one to me who 
is about to quit her present situation. By the 
description, I thought she appeared to be just the 
person we want for Lucy. If you have no objection, 
papa, I will inquire further about her.” 

“ Lucy would have been ju.st as well at school,” 
■gaid the earl. 

“ Oh, papa, no ! ” and Jane’s tone was one of pain. 
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I should not like her to be moved from under my 
supervision. You know I have been as her mother 
ever since mamma died. Neither do I think you 
would like to part with her.” 

‘‘Have it as you will,” said ’the earl, his voice 
somewhat more conciliatory. “ If you think the 
woman will do, let her sign articles.” 

Jane smiled. But before she could answer, a 
servant came into the room and said a lady was 
waiting to see her. 

“ Who is it? ” asked Jane. 

“ I thought she said Miss Lethwait, my lady, but 
I am not sure that I caught the name aright, though 
1 asked twice,” was the man’s answer. 

Jane left the room to receive her visitor. “Leth- 
wait?” she repeated to herself. “Lethwait? — surely 
that was the name of the governess mentioned by 
Mrs. Marden ! I suppose she must have sent her 
here.” 

A tall and very elegant woman of seven or eight 
and twenty rose from her chair as Jane entered. In 
features she was plain, but there was something really 
magnificent about her dark eyes and hair, about her 
manner altogether. _ Jane bowed ; and concluded she 
had been mistaken in supposing it to be the governess. 

But the governess it was, Miss Lethwait. Mrs. 
Marden had informed her that she had spoken to 
Lady Jane Chesney on her behalf, and Miss Lethwait 
had deemed it best to call at once, lest some other 
applicant should supersede her. She was a clergy- 
man’s daughter, she informed Jane, and had been 
educated for a governess. Her father had judged 
it better to give his children an education by which 
they might make their way in the world, she said, 
than to put by the money it would cost, to be divided 
amongst them at his death. It would be but a few 
hundreds at best, not sufficient to do them rauctr' 
g(X)d. Jane inquired why she was leaving her present 
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situation, and was told that it was the amount o 
work which was driving her away. She had five 
pupils there, and taught them everything. 

“You will require a high salary, probably?” Jane 
said, after a few minutes’ pause, during which she had 
been thinking how much she should like to engage 
Miss Lethwait. 

Miss Lethwait hesitated in her reply. She had 
been told by Mrs. Marden that Lady Jane had 
intimated she should not be able to pay a very 
high one. 

“ I receive eighty guineas w'here I am, madam,” 
she at length answered. “But in consideration of 
there being only one pupil, I would willingly accept 
less. Were I to continue to work as I am doing 
now, I am sure that my health would seriously suffer. 

I am frequently up until past twelve, correcting 
exercises which I have not time to do in the day, 
and I am obliged to rise at six to superintend the 
practising.” 

Jane could with truth assure her that there would 
be no overworking in her home — if she came into it ; 
and when Miss Lethwait quitted the house, she was 
engaged, subject to references. 

She had barely gone when Mrs. Marden called, a 
pretty little woman with a profusion of auburn hair. 
Jane saw her with surprise. An appointment had 
been made for them to meet at half-past one, but it 
was yet only half-past twelve. Mrs. Marden had 
come to tell Jane she would probably receive a visit 
from Miss Lethwait, Jane replied that she had been 
already ; and grew eloquent in her praise. 

“I like her very much indeed,” she said. “She 
appears to me to be well qualified in every way ; an 
unusually desirable person to fill such a post. Mrs. 
^iarden, I wonder you w^ere not anxious to secure her 
Tor your own children ! ” she added, the idea striking- 
hen 
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Mrs. Marden laughed. 

“ The governess I have suits me very well,” 
she answered. “She is not perfection; I don’t 
know who is ; you may not fiud Miss Lethwait to 
be so.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Jane. 

“ Miss Jones is patient and efficient,” continued 
Mrs. Marden. “At least she is efficient while my 
children are at their present ages — scarcely out of the 
nursery ; but she is not a finished linguist and 
musician, as is Miss Lethwait.” 

“ I wonder,” cried Jane, the thought striking her, 
“whether she is a daughter of the Reverend Mr. 
Jones, of South Wennock ? ” 

“No, I am sure she is not. She observes a com- 
plete silence as to her relatives — never will speak of 
them. I once told her I did not believe Jones was 
her real name,” continued Mrs. Marden, laughing. 

“ She said it was ; but 1 declare I’d not answer for it. 
She acknowledged that there were circumstances 
connected with her family which rendered her un- 
willing to speak of them ; and she never has done so. 
However, the lady who recommended her to me, a 
schoolmistress of position, answered for her thorough 
rCjfpectability, and so I am content to let Miss Jones 
keep her mystery.” 

The words had struck on a chord in Jane Chesney’s 
heart never wholly dormant. Was it possible that 
this governess could be her sist,er Clarice? She^ as 
Jane had every reason to suppose, had changed her 
name when she left her home, and she had repeated 
to Jane in her letters the assurance — reiterating it, 
half in anger, half in excuse, but wholly in earnest — 
that never through her should the name of that family 
be known. 

“ What sort of a lady is Miss Jones ? ” asked Jane^^^ 
ail too eagerly. “ Is she young ? ” * '■" 

“She is young, and very pretty. So pretty that 
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were my sons grown up I might thiiik her a 
dangerous inmate. Why ? ” 

“And how long has she been with you ? 

“How long? — nearly two years, 1 think,” said 
Mrs. Harden, struck with Lady jane’s sudden interest, 
and wondering' what could be its cause. “Why do 
you ask ? ” 

Every word seemed to add to the probability. In 
a month’s time it would be two years since Clarice 
quitted her home, 

“Can you tell me her Christian name?” Jane 
asked, paying- no heed to Mrs. Mardeu’s question. 

“Her Chri.stian name?” repeated Mrs. Harden, 
“Well, now, it never struck me until this minute 
that I do not remember ever to have heard it. 
Stay! .she signs her receipts for salary ‘C. Jones’; 
I remember that. Possibly it may be Caroline.” 

“Do you suppose it is Clarice?” asked Jane, her 
lips parted with emotion. 

“Clarice? It may be. But that is an uncommon 
name. May I again inquire, Lady Jane, why yoii ask ? 
You appear to have some interest in the subject.” 

“ Yes,” said Jane, recalled to a sense of the present. 
“ I — I knew a young lady who went out as governess 
nearly two years ago, and I am wishing much to find 
her. I think — I think it may be the same.” 

“ Was her name Jones? ” 

“ No, it was not. But I believe that the young 
lady I mention assumed another name in deference 
to the prejudices of her family, who did not like that 
she, bearing theirs, should be known as a governess. 
Excuse my giving further particulars, Mrs. Marden ; 
should Mi.ss Jones prove to be the same, you shall 
hear them without reserve. Can you let me see her ? ” 

“Whenever you please,” was Mrs. Marden’s 
i^gnswer. “ Now, if you like. My carriage is at the 
door, and if you will come home with me and take 
luncheon she will be at talilp with 
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girls, for they make it their dinner. After that, we 
will go straight to the concert.” 

Jane needed no second invitation, but attired herself 
without delay. A thought crosaed her of whether 
this would not be incurring the displeasure of her 
father, who had so positively forbidden her to see 
after Clarice ; but for once in her life Jane risked it. 
Thorigh she would not disobey him to the length of 
making a search in defiance of his expressed command 
that Clarice should be “let alone until she came to 
her senses,” Jane Vi^as beginning to grow seriously 
uneasy respecting her wandering sister. It seemed 
very improbable that Clarice should have remained 
in ignorance of the change in their position ; why, 
then, did she not communicate with them ? 

Colonel Marden’s residence in London, a house he 
had taken for the season, was in one of the terraces 
near Hyde Park ; and Mrs. Harden and Jane vrere 
soon driven to it, A few minutes of suspense for 
jane, and Mrs. Marden, accompanied by a young 
lady, came into the drawing-room. 

“ This is Miss Jones, Lady Jane.” 

With a beating heart, Jane turned. Turned to 
behold — disappointment. 

k was a very pretty, ladylike young woman, but it 
was not Clarice Chesney. A few moments elapsed 
ber’ore Jane recovered her calmness. 

“ I beg your pardon for troublingyou, Mrs. Marden,” 
she said then; “ but this is not my friend. I have lost 
sight of a young lady who went out as governess,” 
she added, by way of a word of explanation to Misi. 
Tones, in the innate good breeding that never left 
her, “and I was wondering whether i might find 
her in you. I wish it had been so.” 

The subject was at an end. Poor Jane could not 
recover herself. She remained as one whose senses-- 

are lost. . , , „ < • j 

“ You are disappointed, Lady Janel exciannsd 
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Mrs. Harden, as they took their places in tiie carriag-e 
to be driven to the concert. 

“I acknowledg’e that I am,” was the low-breathed 
answer. ' 

“You will forg’et it in the treat that is in store for 
you,” said Mrs. Harden. And in truth, if musical 
strains in their greatest perfection, their sweetest 
harmony, can lure a heart away from its care, it 
was the music they were about to hear that day. 

When the concert was over, Lady Jane shook hands 
with Mrs. Harden outside, and proceeded home, alone 
and on foot. It was not far, once the crossing at the 
Oxford Circus was accomplished. Those street cross- 
ings were the v/orst interludes as yet in Jane’s London 
life. As she went on, her brain was busy with many 
thoughts and themes. Miss Letliwait, the coveted 
governess for Lucy ; the disappointment she had met 
with in Miss Jones ; the doubt whether she should 
not venture to urg-e on her father the necessity there 
seemed to be of their seeking out Clarice ; all were 
floating together in her mind, presenting a thousand 
phases, as thought will do when the brain is troubled. 
And mixed up with them in the most incongruous 
manner were those enchanting- harp melodies just 
heard, the strains of which lingered on Jane Chesnuy’s 
ears. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE MISSING SLEEVES. 

Mr. Carlton stood before the ornamented summer 
grate of his handsome drawing-room. He had come 
in from his round of afternoon visits, and ran upstairs 
in the expectation of finding his wife. She was not 
•^thetre, and he rang the bell. It was answered by 
Sarah, a damsel with rather an insolent face and a 
very fine cap worn behind instead of before. 
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“Is your lady not in ? ” 

“Not yet, sir. She went out at three o’clock to 
pay visits.” 

‘ ‘ On foot ? ” 

“ Oh, no, sir. The carriage was ordered round from 

Green’s.” 

The girl, finding she was not questioned further, 
retired, and Mr. Carlton walked to the window, and 
stood looking from it, probably for his wife"; his hands 
were in his pockets, and he was softly whistling. A 
certain sign with Mr. Carlton— the whistling— that he 
was deep in thought. ^ Possibly the unpleasant idea 
that had crossed his mind once or twice of late, was 
crossing it again now — namely, that if he and his wife 
did not take care they should be outrunning their 
income. In good truth, Laura possessed little niore 
innate notion of the value of money than did her father, 
and she was extravagant in many ways in her new 
home from sheer heedlessness, where there w^as not 
the slightest necessity that she should be so at all. 
This very fact of ordering round one of Green’s 
carriages two or three times a week when she w^ent 
to pay visits, was a superfluous expense, for Laura 
could just as rvell have gone on foot, her visits being 
generally to friends in the vicinity of home : when she 
paid them in the country it was with Mr. Carlton. 
Two, three, four hours, as the case might be, would 
Laura be out in that carriage, keeping it waiting at 
different doors for her while she was gossiping ; and 
entailing a cost frequently of six, or eight, or ten 
shillings. 

“Circumstances alter cases.” The trite old saying 
could not have received a more apt exemplification 
than in the instance of Mr. Carlton and his wife. It 
was not the most reputable thing that they had done 
— the running away to be married without leave or.,^ 
licence. More especially was it not so on the part’ of 
the young lady, and South Wennock would no doubt 
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have turned the cold shoulder on her for a time, to 
show its sense of the irregularity, and vouchsafed 
her no visits, had she continued to be the obscure 
daughter of the poor post-captain. But Miss Laura 
Chesney was one person ; the Lady Laura was another. 
That poor post-captain had become one on the proud 
list of British peers, and his daughter, in right of iier 
rank, was the highest dame in all South Wennock. 
In fact there was no other lady whose social position 
in any degree approached to it. And South Wennock 
went but the common way of the world, when it 
obligingly shut its eyes to the past escapade, and 
hastened to pay its court to the earl’s daughter. 

All the town-— at least as much of it as possessed 
the right, or fancied they possessed it- — flocked to pay 
court to the Lady Laura Carlton. Many of the county 
families, really of account, drove in to call upon her 
and Mr. Carlton — people who tvould never have 
dreamed of according him the honour, but that his 
new wife was a peer’s daughter. The Lady Laura 
Carlton was just now the fashion, and the Lady Laura 
was nothing loth to be so. 

But, to be the fashion entails usually certain con- 
sequences in the shape of expense. Dress and carriages 
cost something. Laura, with her innate carelessness, 
ordered both whenever inclination prompted, and Mr. 
Carlton was beginning to remember that they must 
be paid for. Passionately attached to his wife, lie 
could not yet bear to give her a word of warning to be 
more heedful, but he wrote to his father, and solicited 
money from him. Not a sum of money down. He 
asked for something to be allowed him annually— -a 
certain fixed sum that he named, hinting that the wife 
he had married, being an earl’s daughter, would cost 
him more to maintain suitably than a wife taken from 
ordinary rank. 

To this letter Mr. Carlton was daily expecting an 
answer. He had duly forwarded an account of liis 
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marriage to Mr. Carlton the elder; had written to 
him once since ; but the senior gentleman had been 
remiss in the laws of good breeding, and had sent 
not so much as a single congratulation in return. In 
point of fact, he had not written at all. But Mr. 
Carlton was confidently expecting a reply to his third 
letter. 

He had not to wait long. As he stood there at 
the drawing-room window, he saw the postman come 
up and turn in at the gate, selecting a letter from his 
bundle. The letter was from his father. A dark 
frown gathered on his brow as he read it. Let us 
peep over his shoulder. 

“ Dear Lewls, — I will thank you not to trouble me 
with any more begging letters : you know that I never 
tolerated them. I advised you to marry, you say : 
true, btit I did not advise you to marry a nobleman’s 
daughter, and I never should have thought you foolish 
enough to do so. These unequal matches bring dis- 
satisfaction in a hundred ways, as you will find — but 
that of course is your own and the lady’s lookout. It 
is not my intention to give you any more money at 
all ; and whether I shall leave you any at my death 
cldjie.nds upon yourself. I am quite well again, and 
am .stronger than J have been for years. 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“ London,. 1S48,” “J. Carlton. 

Mr. Carlton crushed the letter in his hand with an 
iron pres.sure. He knew what that hint of the after 
inheritance mcant—that if he asked for any again he 
would never touch a farthing of it. 

“ He has ever been a bad father to me ! ” he passion- 
ately cried ; “a bad, cruel father.” 

The sight, of his wife’s hired carriage at the ^oof^ 
interrupted him. He thru.st the letter into one of his 
pockets and hastened out. 
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“I must managfe fo get along as well as I can,” 
he thought, “but sJw shall not suffer. Laura, my 
dearest, I thought you had run away,” he exclaimed, 
as she jumped lightly out of the carriage with her 
beaming face, and caught his smile of welcome. 

“ Where do you think I have been, Lewis ? ” 

“To half a hundred places.” 

“Well, so I have,” she laughed. “But I meant 
only one of those places. Ah, you’ll never guess. 1 
have been to our old home, Cedar Lodge. I had 
been paying visits on the Rise, and as I drove back 
the thought came over me that I would go into the 
old house and look at it. The woman in charge did 
not know me ; she took me for a lady really wanting 
the house. It’s the servant they engaged after I left 
home, I found ; she is to stop in it until the house is 
let. It is in apple-pie order; all the old tables and 
chairs in their places, and a few new ones put in to 
freshen the rooms up. Only fancy, Lewis ! the 
woman gave me a card with the Earl of Oakburn’s 
town address upon it, and said I could write there, 
or apply here to Mr. Fisher, the agent, whichever 
was most agreeable to me.” 

Laura laughed merrily as she spoke. She had 
turned into the dining-room with Mr. Carlton, and 
was untying the white strings of her bonnet. He was 
smiling also, and there was nothing in his counten- 
ance to betray aught of the checkmate, the real vexa- 
tion recently brought to him ; few faces betrayed 
emotion, whether of joy or pain, less than the im- 
passive one of Mr. Carlton. 

“ I wonder the earl should attempt to let the house 
furnished,” he remarked. “ I have wondered so ever 
since I saw the board up, advertising it,” 

“Papa took it on a long lease,” said Laura. “I 
.suppose he could not give it up if he would. Lewis, 
what else do you think I have done? — accepted an 
impromptu invitation to go out to-night,” 
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“Where?” 

“ To that cross old Mrs. Newbury’s. But she has 
her nieces staying- with her, the most charming- 
g-irls, and I promised to g-o up, after dinner. Half 
a dozen people are to be there, all invited in the 
same impromptu manner, and we are gfoing to act 
charades. Will you come ? ” 

“ I will take you, and come for you in the evening-. 
But I have patients to see to-night.” 

Laura scarcely heard the answer. She had lost 
none of her vanity, and she eag-erly made her way to 
her dressing-room, her head full of what her attire 
for the evening should be. 

Throwing her bonnet, which she had carried upon 
her arm by its string's, on the sofa, slipping her 
shawl from her shoulders, Laura opened her drawers 
and wardrobe, and turned over dresses and gay 
attire. She was all excitement. Loving gaiety 
much, any little unexpected accession to it put 
her almost in a fever. 

“I’ll wear this pearl-gray silk,” she decided at 
length. “It will be quite sufficient mourning if we 
manage to put a bit of black ribbon on the point- 
lace sleeves. Sarah must contrive it somehow. 
Wj-iere are they ? ” 

li The “where are they” applied to the sleeves just 
mentioned — a pair of really beautiful sleeves that 
had belonged to Mrs. Chesney. Laura pulled open 
a drawer where her laces and fine muslins were 
kept, and turned its contents over with her white 
and nimble fingers. 

“Now what has Sarah done with them?” she 
exclaimed. “She is as careless as she can be. 
If those sleeves are lost ” 

Laura broke off her words and flew to the bell, 
ringing it so sharply that it echoed through the 
house. Laura had inherited her father’s impatient 
temper, and the girl flew up ; she knew that her 
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mistress brooked no delay in having her demands 
attended to. This girl had been engaged as house- 
maid, but her mistress kept her pretty well employed 
about her own penson. She entered the room to 
see drawers open, dresses and laces scattered about 
in confusion, and their owner watching' for her in 
some excitement. 

“ Where are my point-lace sleeves ? ” 

“Point-lace sleeves, my lady?” repeated Sarah, 
some doubt in her accent, as if she scarcely under- 
stood which were the point-lace sleeves. At least 
that was how Lady Laura interpreted the tone. 

“Those beautiful sleeves of real point, that were 
mamma’s,” explained Laura, angrily and impatiently. 
“ I told you how valuable they were ; I ordered you 
to be always particularly caref^ul in tacking them into 
my dresses. Now you know.” 

“Yes, I remember, imy lady,” replied Sarah. 
“ They are in the drawer.” 

“They are not in the drawer.” 

“But they must be, my lady,” persisted the girl, 
somewhat pertly, for she had as sharp a temper as 
her mistress. “ I never put the laces by in any place 
but that.” 

“ Find them, then,” retorted Laura. < 

The maid advanced to the drawer, and began 
taking up one thing after another in it, slowly and 
carefully ; too slowly for the impatience of Lady 
Laura. 

“ Stand aside, Sarah, you won’t have finished 
by dinner-time, at that rate,” she cried. And, 
taking hold of the drawer with her own hands, she 
pulled it completely out, and turned it upside down 
on the carpet. The sheet of newspaper laid at the 
bottom was shaken out with the rest of the contents. 

“Now then, put them back,” .said Laura. “You’ll 
soon see whether I tell you truth, in saying the sleeve.s 
are not there.” 
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Sarah suppressed her passion ; she mig-ht not give 
way to it if she cared to keep her place. She 
snatched up the sheet of paper, gave it a violent 
shake, which might be set dov^n to either zeal in 
the cause or anger, as her mistress pleased, and 
then stooped to pick up the lace articles. Lady 
Laura stood by, watching the process, in anticipa- 
tion of her own triumph and Sarah’s discomfiture. 

“Now, pray, are the sleeves there?” she de- 
manded, when so few things remained on the floor 
that there could be no doubt upon the point. 

“ My lady, all I can .say is, that I have neither 
touched nor seen the sleeves. I remember the 
sleeves, it’s true ; but I can’t remember when they 
were worn last, or what dress they were worn in. 
If I took them out of the dress after they were used, 
I should put them nowhere but here.” 

“Do you suppose I lost them off my arms?” 
retorted Lady Laura. 

Sarah did not say what .she supposed, but she 
looked as though .she would like to say a gi'eat deal, 
and not of the civilest. As she whirled the last 
article off the floor, which happened to be a black 
lace scarf, Lady Laura saw vvha.{ appeared to be a 
pay! of a note, that had been lying underneath the 
thing.s. She caught it up as impatiently as her maid 
had caught up the scarf, and far more eagerly ; 
the writing on it, seen distinctly, was arousing all 
the curiosity and amazement that her mind possessed. 

She forgot the lost sleeves, she forgot her anger 
at Sarah, she forgot her excitement ; or, rather, 
the one .source of excitement was merged into 
another, and she sat down with the piece of paper in 
her hand. 

It was the commencement of a letter, written, as 
Laura believed, to her sister Jane, and was dated 
from London the 38th of the past February. The 
lower part of the note had been torn off, only the 
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commencement of the letter and its conclusion on 
the reverse side beingf left. Laura knew the hand- 
writing- as well as she knew her own : it was that 
of her sister Clarice,. 

“i did not think Jane could have been so sly!” 
she exclaimed at length. “ Protesting to me, as 
she did, that Clarice had not written to her since 
New Year’s Day. What could be her motive for the 
denial ? ” 

Laura sat on, the paper in her hand, and lost 
herself in thought. The affair, trifling as it was, 
puzzled her excessively ; the few words on the note 
puzzled her, Jane’s conduct in denying that she had 
heard, puzzled her. She had always deemed her 
sister the very essence of truth. 

“People are sure to get found out,” she exclaimed, 
with a laugh at her own words. “Jane little thought 
when she was packing my things to send to me that 
she dropped this memento amongst them. I’ll keep 
it to convict her.” 

In turning to reach her desk she was confronted 
by Sarah, with the missing sleeves in her hand. 

“ I found them folded in your watered silk gown, 
my lady, in the deep drawer,” said the girl, as pertly 
as she might venture to speak. “ I did not put them 
there.” 

A sudden conviction came over Laura that she had 
put them there herself one day when she was in a 
hurry, and she was generous enough to acknowledge 
it. She showed the maid where to place certain 
black ribbons that she wished to have attached to 
them, and again turned to her desk. As the girl 
retired, Mr. Carlton’s step was heard upon the stairs. 
Laura thrust the torn paper within her desk, and 
locked it again before he should come in, but he 
only went to the drawing-room. 

A feeling which Laura had never given herself the 
trouble to analyse, but which had no doubt its rise 
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in pride, had prevented her ever speaking- to her 
husband of her sister Clarice. Natural!}'- proud and 
haughty, the characteristics of the Chesne_v family, 
she had not cared to confess tp him, “I have a 
sister who is out in the world as a governess.’* 
When they — she and Mr. Carlton — should again be 
brought into contact with her family, as she supposed 
they should be some time, and Mi% Carlton should 
find that there was another sister, whom he had 
not seen or heard of, it would be easy to say, “Oh, 
Clarice was from home during- papa’s residence at 
South Wennock.” It would not be correct to assert 
that Lady Laura Carlton deliberately planned this 
little matter, touching upon the future ; she did not, 
but the outline of it flowed through her mind in an 
undercurrent. Thus she never spoke of her sister 
Clarice, and Mr. Carlton had not the faintest sus- 
picion that she had ever possessed a sister of that 
name. Laura supposed that Clarice was back at 
home with them long before this, and when she 
looked in the Morning Post, or other journal giving 
space to the announcement of what are called fashion- 
able movements, a momentary surprise would steal 
over her at not seeing Clarice’s name. Only that 
ver^^ day, she had seen them mentioned as making- 
part of the attendants at some great flower-show : 
“The Earl of Oakburn and the Ladies Jane and 
Lucy Chesney,” but there was no Lady Clarice. 
“ Papa and jane are punishing her for her governess 
escapade, and won’t take her out this season,” 
thought Laura. “Serve her right I it was a sense- 
less trick of Clarice’s ever to attempt such a thing. ” 
Sarah, who, whatever her other shortcomings, 
was apt at the lady’s-maid’s duties imposed upon 
her by her mistress, soon brought back the dress 
with the sleeves and black ribbons arranged in it, 
and Laura hastened to attire herself. Very, very 
K handsome did she look ; her beautiful brown hatr 
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rested in soft waves on her head, her cheeks were 
flushed, her fair neck contrasted %vilh the jet chain 
lying lightly upon , it. Laura, vain Laura, all too 
conscious of her own charms, lingered yet at the 
glass, and yet again ; although perfectly aware that 
she was keeping the dinner waiting. 

She tore herself away at last, a brighter flush of 
triumph on her cheeks, and ran do^vn to thi^. dining- 
room. Mr. Carlton was standing on the lower si airs 
near the surgery .d<)or, talking to some applicant, and 
Laura looked at them as .she crossed the hall, and 
heard a few words that were then being spoken by 
the man, ivho was no other than litllc Wilkes the 
bai'ber. 

“And so, sir, as Mr. John was unable to come, 
my wife would not have the other ; she felt afraid, 
and said she’d make bold to send for Mr. Carlton. If 
you’d excuse the being called in at a pinch, like, and 
attend, sir, we should he very grateful.” 

“I’ll be round in half an hour,” was Mr. Carlton’s 
answer. “She is quite right; it is noi^ pleasant to 
be attended by one v.7iio has made so fatal a mistake j 
one is apt to feel that there’s no security it may not 
be made again.” 

And Laura knew that they were alluding to Stephen 
Grey. 


CHAPTER XXVI iL 

A FINE LADY. 

In the same handsome receptifm-room in Portland 
Place, where you saw them a fortnight ago, sat again 
the Earl of Oakburn and his daughter Jane. Jane 
was knitting some wrist-rnittens for her father, her 
mind busy with many themes : as Jane’s thoughtful 
mind was sure to be. She was beginning to doubt 
whether .she should like the governess~who had 
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now entered on her new- situation some ten days ; 
and sire was deliberating- how she should best intro- 
duce the subject which she was determined to speak 
of that morning — Clarice. A wljple fortnight had 
Jane hesitated, but the hesitation must have an end. 

The earl read the Times. He was glancing over a 
short speech of his own, therein reported ; for he 
had risen to his legs the previous night, and given 
the Lords a little of his mind in his own peculiar 
fashion. A question had arisen in regard to the 
liberties of seamen in government vessais, and the 
earl cold the assemblage, and especially the Lord 
Chancellor, that they were all wrong together, and 
knew no more about the matter than a set of ignorant 
landlubbers could be expected to know. 

“Papa,” said Jane, knitting rapidly at the mittens 
—the old sailor called them muffetees — “does it 
appear to you that Miss Lethwait will suit?” 

“She’ll suit for all I know,” the earl replied. 
“ Why shouldn’t she suit ? ” 

Jane was silent for a moment before making any 
answ'er. “ I fear she is above her situation, papa ; 
that we shall find her — if I may use the word — too 
pretentious.” 

“,^bove her situation?” repeated the earl, “ How 
can she be above that ? ” 

“Papa, I allude to her manner. I do not like 
it. Wishing to treat her with all courtesy as a gentle- 
woman, I made no arrangements for her sitting apart 
fi-om us in the evening ; but I must say I did not 
expect her to identify herself so completely with 
us as she is doing ; at least in so short a time. When 
visitors are here, Miss Lethwait never seems to re- 
member that she is not in all respects their equal ; 
she comports herself entirely as if she -were a daughter 
of the house, taking more upon herself a great deal 
than I think is seemly.' She pushes herself before 
niCj papa ; she does indeed.” 
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“ Push hei* back,” said Lord Oakburn. 

“That is easier said than done, with reg-ard to 
Miss Lethwait,” replied Jane. “ I grant that she is 
in manner naturally imperious, inclined to treat every 
one de haui esi has ” 

“Treat every one how?” was the angry interrup- 
tion. “Where’s the sense of jabbering that foreign 
stuff, Jane ; I thought you were above it.” 

“ I beg your pardon, papa,” Jane meekly answered, 
full of contrition for her fault, which had been spoken 
in thoughtlessness, for Lord Oakburn understood no 
language but that of his native land, and had little 
toleration for those who interlarded it with another. 
“ It is evident that Miss Lethwait is by nature haughty, 
I was observing ; haughty in manner ; but I do con- 
sider that she forgets her position in this house in 
a way that is anything but agreeable. But that you 
are unobservant, papa, you would see that she does.” 

“Tell her of it,” said Lord Oakburn, seizing his 
stick and giving a forcible rap. 

“I should not much like to do that,” returned 
Jane. “ What annoys me is, that she does not feel 
herself what is becoming- conduct, and what is 
not ” 

“I don’t see that there’s anything unbecoming in 
her conduct,” was the interruption. “She should 
not stop long with Lucy, I can tell you, if I saw 
anything of that.” 

“No, no, papa, there is nothing unbecoming in 
one sense ; I never meant to imply it. Miss Lethwait 
is always a lady. She is too much of a lady, if 
you can understand it ; she assumes too much ; she 
never seems to recollect, when in the drawing-room 
of an evening, that she is not one of ourselves. A 
stranger, coming in, might take her for the mistress 
of the house — certainly for an elder daughter. And 
when we are alone, papa, don’t you note how familiar 
she is with you, conversing with you freely on all 
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kinds of subjects, listeningf to you, and laughing- at 
your stories of your sea life ? ” 

“She has a splendid figure,” remarked the earl, 
not altogether, as Jane thought, apropos to the point. 
“ And she talks sensibly — for a woman.” 

“ Well, papa, I don’t like her.” 

“Then don’t keep her. You are the best judge 
of whether she’s fit for her berth, or whether slie 
is not.” 

“As governess to Lucy she is entirely fit. I could 
not wish to find a more efficient instructress. Her 
mode of teaching, her training, her companionship, 
ail appear to me to be admirable for a young girl.” 

“ Let her stop on, then. Lucy’s instruction is the 
chief point. As to a little pride or pretension, or 
whatever you may term it, it will do no harm. A 
wind .inflating the sails ahead won’t topple over the 
ship.” 

Jane said no more. Of course Lucy's instruction 
was of paramount importance, and Jane was not one 
to merge weighty matters in trifles. Lord Oakburn 
returned to his newspaper, and there ensued a pause. 
Presently he spoke abruptly. 

“ When do you intend to see after Clarice? ” 

June’s heart gave a great bound, and she dropped 
a needle in her consternation. So entirely taken by 
surprise was she, that she could only look up in 
silence. At that very moment she was trying- to 
frame an inolfensive way of putting the self-same 
question — and now he had spoken it ! The flush of 
emotion illumined her face, tinging even her drooping 
eyelids. 

“ Papa ! may I see after her? Will youallow it ? ” 

“ If you don’t, I shall,” said the earl. 

“It is what I have been longing to do,’* returnea 
Jane. “Every morning, for this long* while past, 
i have been resolving to speak to you, papa ; and 
every night, when the night came, I have reproached 
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myself for not having', had the courage to do so. 
May Clarice come home again ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know what you may deem ship- 
shape, but in my opinion it is scared}- the thing' for 
Lady Clarice Chesney to be flourishijig abroad as a 
governess.” 

“ It has been 'wrung all along ; doubly wrong since 
the change in our position occuried. PjuI, papa, I did 
mention her name, to you at the limc- of Lord Oskl-nirn’s 
death,” Jane deprecai ingly added, as a reminder, 
“and you bade me be silent and let Clarif’c come to 
her .senses.” 

“But she doesn’t come In them, my Larjy Jane,’’ 
retorted the earl, giving' a few exasperated raps with 
bi.s stick to enforce his words. — a plaything which he 
had by no means forgotten the u.se of. “Here are 
the weeks and months creeping on, and she ^ never 
gives token that she has come to them, or that she 
is coming to them. Obstinate iittlo minx ! ” 

“Papa, it is po.ssible that she may not have heard 
of the change in our position, ft is very unlikely i 
certainly, that she should not; but still it j.s just 
po.ssible.” 

“ Rubbi.sh ! it’s not po.s.sihle,” cried the eat I, in hirj 
own domineering manner. “ Jt is her piide that 
Stands in the way, Jane; she has been holding a 
tacit battle with us, you see, waiting for u.s to give 
way finst,” 

“Yes, I have thought that must be it. Clarice 
was always self-willed, the same as -as — — ” 

“The same as who?” thundered the carl, believ» 
ing that Jane was impertinently alluding to himself. 

“As Laura, I was going* to say, papa, forgetfiug 
that you had forbidden her name to be mentioned 
before you.” 

Jane had indeed forgotten it. The earl’s brow 
grew hot with anger, and he rose to pace the room, 
giving Jane a little of his mind, and the floor of his 
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stick , some of his words being’ mure suitable to the 
quarter-deck of his old vessel in Portsmouth Harbour 
than to his London drawing-room. 

‘‘Don’t you talk of Laura before me again, Jane. 
She has chosen her own home and abandoned mine ; 
let her abide by it. But Clarice’s sin was lighter, look 
you, and she shall be forgiven. I suppose you know 
where she is ? ” 

“No, I do not, papa.” 

Lord Oakburn stopped in his walk ; the denial 
had evidently surprised him. 

“Not know I ” he repeated, gating sternly at Jane. 
“ I was given to understand that you did know. 
Clarice writes to you.” 

“ I do not know exactly where she is,” explained 
Jane. “It is somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Hyde Park, I believe, and I have no doubt she will 
be easily found. When 1 write to her, I send my 
letters to a library there, by Clarice’s directions, and 
I should think they can give me her address. Oh, 
papa, I have so longed to go there and ask for it I” , 

“You can go now,” bluntly rejoined the earl. 
“ Shall you be an hour getting read)' ?” 

“ I shall not be five minutes,” replied Jane, the glad 
tei^rs standing in her eyes, as she laid her work as de. 
Lord Oakburn rang the bell, and a man came in. 

“ The carriage for Lady, Jane.” 

But before the servant could retire, Jane interposed. 
“ Stay an instant, Wilson. Papa, J think i had 
better not take the carriage. I would rather go on 
foot quietly. ” 

“Then you won’t go quietly,” returned the earl. 
“Do you hear, sir? What do you stand gaping 
there for ? The carriage instantly for Lady Jane.” 

Wilson flew off as if he bad been shot. The new 
servants had become accu.stomed to these explosions 
of the earl’s ; but, with all his hot temper, he tvas 
a generous master. 
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Jane, for once, did not give up her point without 
a battle. “Do consider it for an instant, papa ; will 
it not be best that, under the circumstances, I should 
go quietly without* the parade of servants and a 
carriage ? ” 

“What do you mean by ‘under the circum- 
stances ’ ? ” 

Jane unconsciously dropped her voice. “As Clarice 
has stooped to take upon herself the office of a 
governess, I think she should come away from her 
place as such.” 

“No,” said the earl decisively. “She shall come 
away as Lady Clarice Chesney.” 

“There is one thing to be remembered,” observed 
Jane, feeling that further opposition to the carriage 
would be useless. “ She may not be able to come 
away with me. She may have to give warning first 
— a week’s or a month’s.” 

The suggestion angered the earl, and he lifted his 
stick menacingly. 

“Not leave without warning! Let them dare to 
keep her. Tel! the people who she is. Tell them 
who I am, and that I demand her.” 

“ Dearest papa,” Jane ventured to remonstrate, 

‘ ‘ courtesy is due and must be observed to Claric.e’s 
employers. She has contracted to perform certain 
duties in their house ; and to abandon them at a 
moment’s notice may be scarcely practicable. They 
may concede the point to me as a favour, but it will 
not do to demand it as a right.” 

“But I want her here,” said the earl, who, now' 
that he had broken the ice, was longing for Clarice’s 
return with all the impatience of a child. 

“And so do I want her,” returned Jane.; “and I 
will bring her away with me if I can. If not, the 
period of her return shall be fixed.” 

Jane quitted the room, and then went to the study 
where sat Lucy and Miss Lethwait ; the former 
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wishing that the German language had never been 
invented for her especial torment, the latter showing 
up the faults in a certain exercise in the most uncom- 
promising' manner. 

‘‘ Oh, Jane ! are you going out?” came the weary 
plaint. “You said I w’^as to go with you to-day to 
the Botanical Gardens.” 

“Yes, later ; I will not forget.” 

“ Lucy says you wish the hour for her walking 
changed, Lady Jane,” spoke up the governess. 

“ I think it would be more agreeable to you and 
to her,” said Jane, “ now that the weather has set 
in so hot. Lady Lucy is one who feels the heat 
much.” 

Jane was conscious that her tone was cold, that 
her words were haughty. Lady Lucy! Slie could 
not account for the feeling of reserve that was steal- 
ing over her in regard to Miss Letbwait, or why it 
should be so strong. 

She went down to the carriage, which waited at 
the door, and was driven away. ■ A grand carriage, 
resplendent in its coroneted panels, its hammercloth, 
and its servants with their wigs, their powder, their 
gold-headed canes. Jane quite shrank from the dis- 
play, considering the errand upon which she was 
bent. 

She had no difficulty whatever in finding the library 
she was in search of, and was driven to it. But 
she had a difficulty in her way of another sort : she 
knew not by what name to inquire for her sister. 
Clarice had desired her to address her letters “Miss 
Chesney, ” but told her at the same time that it was 
not the name by which she was known. Jane went 
into the shop and the proprietor came forward. 

“Can you tell me where a young lady resides of 
the name of Chesney?” she inquired. “She is a 
governess in a family.” 

“Chesney? — Chesney?” was the answer, spoken 
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in consideration. “No, ma'am;’! do not know any 
one of the name.” 

Jane paused. “ Some letters have been occasional!)? 
addressed here for, her ; for Biiss Chesney ; and I 
believe she used to fetch them away herself.” 

“Oh, yes, that was Miss Beauchamp,” was the 
answer, the speaker’s face lighting- up rrith awakened 
remembrance. “I beg your pardon, ma’am; ! 
thought you said Miss Chesney. The letters were 
addressed to a Miss Chesney, and Miss Beauchamp 
used to come for them.” 

Beauchamp ! The problem was solved at once, and 
Jane wondered at her own stupidity in not solving it 
before. What more natural than that Clarice should 
take her second name — Beauchamp ? She was named 
Clarice Beauchamp Chesney. And Jane had strayed 
amid a whole directory of names over and over again, 
without the most probable one ever occurring to her 
mind. 

“Thank you, yes,” she said; “Miss Beauchamp. 
Can you direct me to her residence ? ” 

“No, ma’am, I really cannot,” was the reply. 
“ Miss Beauchamp was governess in two families 
in succession, both of them residing in Gloucester 
Terrace, but I do not think she stayed long at eitl>er. 
She was at Mrs. Lorton’s first, and at Mrs. West’.s 
afterwards.” 

Jane had not known that; Clarice had never told 
her of having changed her situation, 

“ I suppose we must both be speaking of the same 
person,” she suddenly cried. “Perhaps you will 
desc ribe her to me ? ” 

“ Willingly,” answered the librarian. And the 
description was so accurate that Jane instantly 
recognised it for her sister’s. 

“ Miss Beauchamp disappeared from the neighbour- 
hood suddenly — as it seemed to me,” he continued. 
“At any rate, she ceased coming here. \¥e have 
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t%vo or three Itftters with the . same address waiting 
still” 

Jane wondered whether they could be those she had 
sent. She asked to see them, and he brought them 
forward : three. They were the same. 

“ I will take them away with me,” said Jane. 

The librarian hesitated at this — not unnaturally. 
“You will pardon me, I am sure, ma’am, if i inquire 
by what authority you would take them? Miss 
Beauchamp may call for them yet.” 

Jane smiled. “Tliey were written by me,” she 
said, tearing open one of the letters and shorving 
him the signature. <‘And,” she added, taking out 
her card-case and handing him u card, “that will 
prove that 1 am jane Cbesney.” 

The librarian bowed ; and intimated that her lady- 
ship was of course at liberty to do what she pleased 
with her owm letters. 

“ Upoit second thoughts, I will leave this one, the 
last written, and write upon it our present address,” 
said Jane. “As you observe. Miss Beauchamp may 
call yet.” 

Obtaining the address of the two families in which 
she was told Miss Beauchamp bad served. Lady 
jaini quitted the shop, and' walked on to Gloucestier 
Terrace, ordering the carriage to follow her by and 
by. She reached the house occupied by the Lortons 
first, and inquired of a .sho%vy footman whether Mrs. 
Lortori was at home. The answ/er was given in the 
affirmative, but with some hesitation : it was earlier 
than the orthodox hour for receiving visitors, arid 
the man probably doubted whether his mistress was 
presentable. Jane was shown into an excessively 
smart room, and after some delay an excessively 
smart lady came to her ; but neither room nor lady 
possessed aught of refinement. 

Jane had not given her name. “ It is of no conse- 
quence : I am a stranger,” she said to the servant 
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when lie inquired. Mrs. Lorton dropped Jane a 
swimming curtsey, and sailing- to a large velvet 
ottoman in the middle of the room, took her seat 
upon it. Jane loolpd, as she ever did, a lady, and 
Mrs. Lorton was ali smiles and suavity. 

“ I have called to inquire if you can kindly give me 
any information as to the present address of a >oung 
lady who lived with you as governess,” began Jane. 
“ A Miss Beauchamp.” 

Mrs. Lorton’s smiles froze at the question. “ I 
know nothing about Miss Beauchamp,” she answered, 
somewhat rudely. “ She did not behave vv^ell in 
my house, and it was a good riddance when she 
quitted it.” 

“ Not behave well ! ” echoed Jane. 

“ No, she did not. She encouraged my son to pay 
her attention, and when it was all found out she lett 
me at a pinch without a governess. Perhaps you 
know her ? ” 

“ I do,” answered Jane, -wdth cold dignity. She 
kneix} that Clarice was being traduced. “Miss 
Beauchamp is my sister.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Lorton; and there was a whole 
volume of contempt in the tone. The lady before her, 
who had caused her to dress herself in that inconvenient 
haste, was after all nothing but a governess’s sister ! 
Mrs. Lorton felt angry and vexed ; and the expression 
that her face assumed did not add to its beauty. 

“I would not have troubled you,” resumed Lady 
Jane, “but I do not exactly know where my sister 
now is, and I am in search of her. I inquired at a 
library where I know Miss Beauchamp used to deal, 
and they gave me your address, as one of the situa- 
tions in which Miss Beauchamp had lived. If you 
can direct me to her present place of abode, I shall 
return you sincere thanks.” 

“.I tell you I know nothing of her,” repeated Mrs, 
Lorton, “Here, Harriet,” she added, as a young 
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lady as much overdressed as herself entered the room, 
“ here’s that Miss Beauchamp’s sister come to inquire 
after her. The idea of our knowing- anything about 
her 1 ” 

“The idea!” repeated the young lady pertly to 
Jane. “ When she left us, she took a fresh place a 
few doors farther on. But she didn’t stop there long.” 

“ She was not calculated for a governess,” said 
Mrs. Lorton. “ She canoed her head too high.” 

“I scarcely think she was calculated for one,” I'e- 
marlced Jane. “She was of good birth, and the 
consciousness of that may have caused her to — as 
you express it — carry her head high. When she 
quitted her home to become a governess, she made 
a firm determination to do her duty in her new life 
and adapt herself to its penalties. Our family was 
in straitened circumstances at the time ; and Clarice 
— and my sister generously resolved to get her own 
living, so that she might no longer be a burden upon 
it. Others, well born and connected, have done as 
much before her.” 

Mrs. Lorton threw back her head. “That is sure 
to be the case,” she said, in a sneering tone of dis- 
belief. “ Half the young women on the governess 
list, will assure you that they are of good birth, and 
only go out, through family misfortunes — if they can 
get anybody to listen to them. What does the one 
say that we have now, Harriet?” 

Harriet, who was standing at the window, laughed 
— and there was the same sneering tone in its sound 
that was so disagreeable in the laugh of her vulgar 
mother. 

“vSbe says that her aunt Oh, mamma! here 

are visitors,” broke off the young lady. “The most 
beautiful carriage has driven up to the door ! ” 

Mrs. Lorton — -forgetting her dignity — hastened to 
the window. Jane I'ose : it was not a pleasant 
atmosphere to remain in. 
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to Mrs. Lorton. Mrs. Lorton did not behave well in 
it. She took her son’s part, and wished to lay the 
blame on Miss Beauchamp. Miss Beauchamp was 
naturally indig-nant at this, and insisted on quitting 
the house on' the 'self-same day. Mrs. Lorton then 
came round, tried to soothe Miss Beauchamp, and 
offered her an inci-ease of salary if she would remain.” 

“ But she did not? ” 

Certainly not. Miss Beauchamp came to me, 
telling me what had occurred, and 1 was only too 
glad to engage her at once as governess to my 
children. We had a little acquaintance with the 
Lortons, and I had seen Miss Beauchamp several 
times, and liked her. She came into this house 
straight from the Lortons when she quitted them, 
and very pleased we were to secure her.” 

A diferent account, this, from the one given by 
Mrs. Lorton ; but Jane had felt certain the other was 
not strictly in accordance with truth. 

“ How long did Miss Beauchamp remain with 
you ” she inquired. 

“But a short time. She had been with us about 
six months, when she told me she must give warning- 
to leave. I was so surprised ; so sorry.” 

“ Why did she give warning- ? From what cau.se ? ” 

“She did not say what, and I could not draw it 
from her. Miss Beauchamp was invariably reserved 
as to her private affairs, her family and all that ; 
though open as the day in regard to general matters. 
All she said was, that she wzs/ied to leave. When I 
pressed her to state frankly whether there was any- 
thing in my house that she disliked or wished altered, 
she answered that she Vv^as perfectly happy in it ; and, 
but for compelling circumstances (1 remember the ex- 
pression still — ‘ compelling circumstances ’), should 
not have thought of leaving- it.” 

‘ ‘ And did she quit it instantly — that day — as she 
had Mrs. Lorton’s?” 
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“No, no,” said Mrs. West. “It was a month’s 
warning: that she g;ave me, and she remained until 
its close. Then she left us.” 

“ Where did she go then? ” , 

“We never knew. There appeared, as it seemed 
to us, some little mystery connected with it — though 
in truth that may have been but fancy on our part. 
Many a governess when quitting her situation does 
not deem it necessary to proclaim her future move- 
ments to those she leaves behind her.” 

“ In what way did there seem to be a mystery 
connected with it ? ” asked Jane. 

“Well, I can hardly describe it to you,” was the 
frank reply. “We fancied it chiefly, I believe, from 
Miss Beauchamp’s entire silence as to her future pro- 
ceedings. I told her I should be happy to be referred 
to ; but she replied that she had no intention of taking 
another situation, and therefore should not require a 
reference.” 

“What was she going to do, then?” asked Jane, 
in amazement. 

“ I am unable to say. I remember we wondered 
much at the time. She had never spoken of her 
family, and we picked up the notion, though it may 
not have been a correct one, that she was without 
relatives. An impression arose amongst us that she 
was going to be married.” 

“To be married?” echoed Jane, her pulses 
quickening. 

“We had no real cause to think it,” continued 
Mrs. West. “ 1 put the question to her, I remember, 
whether she was about to take up her abode with 
relatives, and she laughed and said, No, she was 
going" to embark in a new way of life altogether.”^, 

“It is very strange I ” exclaimed Lady Jane. “ Do 
you not know where she went when she quitted your 
house? — where she drove to, for instance? Whether 
she went into the next street? — whether she went 
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into the country? — in short, what her immediate 
movements were ? 

“ I would tell you in a moment if I knew ; but 
I never have known,” replied Mrs. West. “ She 
went away io a cab with her lugg-age, not stating 
where. We thought it strange that she should 
preserve to us this reticence ; we had been so very 
intimate together. We all liked Miss Beauchamp 
very much indeed, and iiad treated her entirely as 
a friend.” 

“ Did she seem to be in good spirits when she left 
you ? ” 

“Quite so; she was as gay as possible, and said 
she should come back and see us some time. Vou 
seem very anxious,” added Mrs. West, noting her 
visitor’s perplexed brow. 

“I am indeed anxious,” wa.s the answer. How 
long* do you say this was ago ? ” 

“ It was last June. Twelve months ago exactly.” 

“And you have never since .seen her, or heard from 
her ? ” 

“Never at all. We have often wondered what 
has become of her.” 

“ I must find her,” exclaimed Jane, in some excite- 
ment. “As to her having married, that is most 
improbable; she would not be likely to enter on sc 
grave a step without the knowledge of her family. At 
least, I — I — should think she would not,” added Jane, 
as a remembrance of Laura’s disobedient marriage 
arose to her mind, rendering her less confident. “ I 
may as well tell you who Miss Beauchamp is,” 
she resumed ; “there is no reason why I should not. 
My father, a gentleman born and highly connected, 
was» very poor. There were four daughters of us at 
home, and Clarice, the third — 

“Then — T beg your pardon — you are Miss Beau- 
champ’s sister ? ” interrupted Mrs. West quickly, 

“Yes. Clarice took a .sudden determination to go 
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out as governess. She had been highly educated, 
and so far was well qualified ; but her family were 
entirely against it. Clarice persisted ; she had but 
one motive in this, the lessening- df expense at home — 
a good one, of course, but my father could not be 
brought to see it. He said she would disgrace her 
family name ,• that he would not have a daughter of 
bis out in the world — a Chesney working for her 
bread. Clarice replied that no disgrace should accrue 
to the name through her ; and she, in spite of all our 
opposition, quitted home. She went, I find, to the 
Lortons first, calling herself Miss Beauchamp ; she 
had been christened Clarice Beauchamp ; Clarice, 
after her great-aunt, the Countess of Oakburn ; 
Beauchamp, after her godfather.” 

‘ ‘ Then she is not Miss Beauchamp ? ” 

“ She is Lady Clarice Chesney.” 

Mrs. West felt excessively surprised. Like her 
neighbour Mrs. Lorton, she had not been brought 
into familiar personal contact with an earl’s daughter 
— except in waxwork. 

1 have the honour then of speaking to — to ” 

Lady Jane Chesney,” quietly replied Jane. “But 
W’hen Clarice was with you she was only Miss Chesney ; 
it is but recently that my father has come into the 
title. You will readily imagine that we are most 
anxious now to have her home, and regret more than 
before that she ever left it.” 

“But — am i to understand that you do not know 
where she is? — that she has not been home since 
she left us last June?” exclaimed Mrs. West, in 
bewilderment. 

“We do not know where she is. We do not 
know now where to look for her.” 

“ I never heard of .such a thing.” 

“Until to-day I took it for granted that she was 
still in a situation in this neighbourhood,” explained 
Jane. “ My father’s displeasure prevented mv seeing 
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personally after Clarice ; in fact, he forbade my doing 
so. When I came out from home to-day I fully 
expected to take her back with me : or, if that could 
not be, to fix the' time for her return. I never 
supposed but I should at once find her ; and 1 cannot 
express to you what I felt when the proprietor 
of the libtary, where 1 used to address my letters 
to Clarice, told me Miss Beauchamp had left the 
neighbourhood; — what I feel .still. It is not dis- 
appointment ; it is a great deal worse. I begin to 
fear I know not what. ” 

“I’m sure I wish I could help you to find her!” 
heartily exclaimed Mrs. West. “Where cafz she 
be ? She surely cannot know the change in her 
position I ” 

“ I should imagine not,” replied Jane. “ Unless — 
but no, I will not think that,” she broke off, wiping 
from her forehead the dew which the sudden and 
unwelcome thought had suddenly sent there. “ Unless 
Clarice should have married very much beneath 
herself, and fears to let it be known to us,” was 
what she had been about to say. 

“It has occurred to us sometime.s that Miss Beau* 
champ might have taken a situation abroad ; o) 
with a family who afterwards took her abroad,” said 
Mrs. West. “ What you say now, Lady Jane, 
renders it more probable than ever. ” 

Jane considered. It was certainly the most probable 
solution of the puzzle. “Yes,” she said aloud, “I 
think you must be right. It is more than likely 
that she is abroad in some remote continental city. 
Thank you for your courtesy in giving me this 
information,” she added, as she rose and laid a card 
on the table with her address upon it. “ Should 3mu 
at any time obtain further news, however slight, you 
will, I am sure, be kind enough to forw’^ard it 
to me.” 

Mrs, West gave a promise, and Jane went out to 
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her carriag-e with a heavy heart. It was a most un- 
satisfactory story to carry back to Lord Oakburn. 

Another carriage, with its hammercloth and its 
coronets and its attendant servants, and above all, its 
coat of arms, that of the Oakburn family, was at the 
door in Portland Place when Jane’s drew up. It 
was Lady Oakburn’s. Jane went into the hall ; and 
sounds, as of voices in dispute, came from the room 
where she had left her father in the morning. The 
earl and his old dowager aunt were enjoying one 
of their frequent differences of opinion. 

Lucy came running down the stairs. “Have you 
come back to take me out, Jane ? ” 

Jane stooped to kiss her. “ My dear, you know 
that 1 never willingly break a promise,” she said ; 
“but I almost fear that I must break mine to you 
to-day. I am not sure that 1 can go to the botanical 
f6te, I have heard bad news, Lucy ; and I shall have 
to tell it to papa in the best way that I can. But, 
if I don’t take you to-day, I will take you some 
other day.” 

“What is the bad news?” asked the child, with 
all a child’s open cariosity. 

“ I cannot tell it you now, Lucy. You go back 
to jSIiss Lethwait. How long has Aunt Oakburn 
been her^ ? ” 

“Ever so long,” was Lucy’s lucid answer. “She 
is quarrelling with papa abo ut Clarice.” 

‘ ‘ About Clarice I ” involuntarily repeated J ane. 
“ What about Clarice ? ” 

“ I was in the room with papa and Miss Lethwait 
when Aunt Oakburn came ” 

“ What took you and Miss Lethwait to it? ” inter- 
rupted Jane. 

“We went in to get those drawings ; we did not 
know papa was there ; and he kept us talking, and 
then Lady Oakburn came in. Jane, she looked so 
aiigry with papa, and she never said Good-morning tra 
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him, or How do you do, or anything-, but she asked 
him -whether he was not ashamed of himself to let 
Clarice be abroad still as a governess ; and then they 
began to quarrel, s»ud Miss Lethwait brought me 
away.” 

“How strange that they should be all suddenly 
wanting to bring home Clarice vvhem we cannot fiud 
her i ” thought Jane. 

She motioned Lucy up.stairs to the study, and 
entered the draaing-room. Lord Oakburn st<-»od in 
the middle of the boor, his tongue and his stick 
keeping up a duet ; and the dowager— her black 
bonnet all awry, her shawl thrown on a neighbouring 
chair, and her cheeks in a liarne — was talking quite as 
angrily and more loudly than the earl. They had 
strayed, how'ever, from the first matter in dispute — 
Clarice ; had entered, in fact, upon at least a do2eu 
others ; just now the point of debate was the letting 
of Chesney Oaks, which bad been finally taken by 
Sir James Harden. 

Jane’s entrance put an end to the fray. The earl 
dropped his voice, and Lady Oakburn pulled her 
bonnet straight upon her head. These personal 
encounters were in truth so frequent between the two, 
that neither retained much animosity afterwards,- or 
indeed much recollection of what the particular griev- 
ance had been or the hard compliments they had 
mutually paid. 

“Well, and where i.s she?” began the earl to Jane, 

Jane knew only too well to whom lie alluded. The 
presence of the dowager made her task all the more 
difficult ; but she might not dare to temporise with 
her father, or bade tlie fact that Clarice could not be 
found. She did not, however, reply instantly, and the 
earl spoke again. 

“ Have you brought her back with you ? ” 

“ No, papa. I- ” 

“Then I’ll have the law of the people!” thundered 
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the ftarl, working his stick ominously. “ Hfiie's your 
aunt come down now with her orders about Clarice,” 
—with a fierce flourish towards the angry old lady. 

As if 1 did not know how to conduct my own affairs 
as well as any interference can teli me ! ” 

“ No, you don’t, Oakburn. You don’t ! ” 

“ And as if I should not conduct them as I please 
without reference to interference,” continued the earl 
aggravatingiy. “She’s my daughter, madam; she’s 
not yours.” 

“ Then why didn’t you prevent her going out at 
all ? Why didn’t you drag her back with cords ? ” 
retorted the dowager, nodding her bonnet at her 
adversary. “I would; and I have told you so ten 
times. What does Clarice say for herself?” she 
added, turning sharply upon Jane. “ Why didn’t she 
come home of her own accord, without waiting to be 
sent for ? She has got the Chesney temper, and that’s 
an obstinate one. That’s what it is.” 

“Aunt,” said Jane faintly, — “papa,” she said, 
scarcely knowing which of them to address, or how to 
frame her news, “ I am sorry to say that I cannot find 
Clarice. She — I ” 

They both interrupted her in a breath, turning their 
ang-tr upon Jane. What did she mean by “not 
finding ” Clarice, when she had said all along that she 
knew where she was? 

Poor Jane had to explain. That she had thought 
she knew where Clarice was ; but that Clarice was 
gone : she had been gone ever since last June. Bit 
by bit the whole tale was extracted from j ane ; the 
mystery of Clarice’s leaving Mrs. West’s so suddenly 
(and it rer/dy did look something of a mystery), and 
her never having been heard of since. 

To de.scribe the earl’s dismay would be a difficult 
task. When he fully comprehended that Clarke was 
lost— lost, for all that could be seen at present — his 
temper gave way prodigiously. ' He stormed, he 
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thumped, he talked, he abused the scapeg-oat Pompey, 
who had had nothing in the world to do with it, but 
who happened unluckily to come into the room with 
an announcement that luncheon w^as ready ; he abused 
Lady Oakburn, he abused Jane. For once in her life 
the dowager let him go on to his heart’s content 
without retorting in kind : she had in truth her grand- 
niece’s welfare at heart, and the news Jane had brought 
terrified her. Lunch ! No ; they were in too much 
perplexity, too much real care, to sit down to a 
luncheon-table. 

“ I have contained myself as long as I could,” cried 
the dowager, flinging back the strings of her bonnet, 
and darting reproachful looks at Lord Oakburn. 
‘ ‘ Every week since you came to London have I said 
to myself on the Monday morning, He’ll have her 
back this week ; but that week has gone on like the 
others, and he has not had her back — ^you, Oakburn ! 
— and I said to myself, as I sat down to my breakfast 
this day, I’ll go and ask him what he thinks of him- 
self. And I’m come. Now, then, Oakburn ! ” 

Poor Jane, utterly powerless to stem the raging 
spirits of the two, remembered that I.ady Oakburn 
had been as ready as the earl to leave Clarice to 
herself : to say that she ought to be left to heraelf, 
unsought, until she should “come to her senses.” 

“ I want Clarice,” continued the dowager, while the 
earl marched to and fro in the room, brandishing his 
stick. “ I’m going away next month to Switzerland, 
and ril take her wdth me, if she behaves herself and 
shows proper contrition for what she has done. As 
to your not finding her, Jane, that must be nonsense : 
you always were g'ood for nothing, you know.” 

“Dear aunt, the case is this,” said Jane, in a sadly 
subdued tone. “ Perhaps you do not quite understand 
it all. I should not think so much of Clarice’s not 
ha%dng been, or sent, to Mrs. West’s since she left 
them : but what I do think strange is, that she should 
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not have called or sent as usual for my letters. All 
the letters I have written to her since Christmas, 
three, were lying at the library still. I have brought 
two of them away with me, leaving the other, in case 
she should call yet.” 

“ What has made her leave the letters there? ” cried 
the dowager. 

“It is that which I cannot understand. It is that 
which — I don’t know why — seems to have struck my 
heart with fear.” 

Lady Oakburn interrupted in an impatient tone. 
“ I don’t understand it at all, Jane. Perhaps you’ll 
begin at the beginning and enlighten me.” 

“What beginning?” asked Jane, uncertain how 
to take the words. 

“What beginning!” echoed the exasperated old 
lady. “Why, the beginning of it all, when Clarice 
first went out. I know nothing about the particulars ; 
never did know. What letters did you send to her, 
and what answer did you get? — and where did she 
hide herself, and what did she tell you of it? Begin 
at the beginning, I say.” 

“It will be two years next month, July, since 
Clarice left us,” began Jane, with her customary 
obedience. “ Sometime in the following month, 
August, I received the first letter from her, telling me 
she bad found a situation in the neighbourhood of 
Hyde Park, and that she would ” — ^Jane hesitated a 
moment, but went on — “keep her vow.” 

“Her vow ! What vow ? ” 

“She took a vow before leaving home, that she 
would never betray our name as connected wuth her.” 

“Oh!” said the countess. “She took it in a 
passion, I suppose.” 

“ Yes. She said she hoped the situation would 
prove a comfortable one, and that if I liked to write 
to her, I might address my letters ‘ Miss Chesney,’ to 
be kept at a certain library in the neighbourhood! 
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where she would call for Iheni ; but she ag’ain repeated 
that she was not knoivn by her own name. I did 
write to her^ three or four letters in the course of the 
next twelvemonth and she answered them. She 
never told me she was not in the same situation, and 
I concluded she was there. Summer weather had 
come round then ” 

‘‘ Get on with your story, Jane, What ha.s summer 
weather got to do with it ? ” was the old lady’.s angry 
reprimand. And Lord Oakburn had stopped his rest- 
less walk to listen. 

"In that summer — I think it was in June — I had 
another letter from Clarice, telling me not to write 
until I heard from her again, as she might be going to 
the seaside. Of course I supposed that the family 
were going to take her. This, you observe, was the 
month when, as Mrs. West says, she quitted them. 
I heard nothing more until the next January, when 
she wrote to wish us the bonne annt^e^ a custom she 
had learned in France ; and that letter was forwarded 
to South Wennock from our old home at Plymouth. 

"Stop a bit,” said the dowager. “What did she 
say of herself and her movements in that letter V ” 

"Really nothing. She did not .say a word about 
the seaside journey, or that she was back in London, 
or anything about it. She tacitly suffered me to infer 
— as I did infer—that she was still with the same 
family. The letter bore the London postmark. She 
said she was well and happy, and asked after us all ; 
and there was a short postscript to the letter, the 
words of which I well remember,—' I have maintained 
my vow. ’ I showed this letter to papa, and he- — - ” 

"Forbade you to answer it,’’ interrupted the tsarl, 
for Jane had stopped in hesitation. And the old 
countess nodded her approval~as if s/ie should have 
forbidden it also. 

"So that letter was not answered,” resumed Jane. 
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‘^But in the next March, I—I — a circumstance oc- 
curred to cause me to feel anxious about Clarice, 
and I wrote to hesr. In fad, I had a dteam, \vhicb 
very much ” 

“ Had a what?” shrieked the countess, 

know how foolish you must think me, aunt. 
Bui it was a dreadful dream ; a significant, strang’e, 
fearful dream. It seemed to bode ill to Clarice, to 
bhadow forth her death. I am superstitious with 
reg'ard to dreams; I cannot help being so; and it 
made, a groat impte.ssion on me. I wrote then to 
Clarice, asking' for news of her. I told her we had 
left Plymouth, and gave her the address at South 
Wemiock. No reply came, and 1 wrote again. I 
wrote a third time, and still there was no answer. 
But 1 did not think much of that. I only thought 
that Clarice was angry at my not having answered 
her New Year s letter, and would not write, to punish 
me. To-day, upon going to the library, I found 
those three letters waiting there still. Not one. of 
them had been fetched away by Claiice.” 

“ And the people she was with say Clarice left them 
last June ! — and they don’t know what place she went 
to, or where she is?” reiterated the earl, while the 
old* dowager only staicd in discomposure. 

“Thej' know nothing of her whatever, papa, or of 
her movements since.” 

“Why, that'# a twelvemonth ago ! ” 

Yes, it was a twelvemonth ago. The three stood 
looking at each other in silence, a nameless fepj 
stealing over them, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

A 'TEMPTING BAIT 

There was a crash of carriages at one of the houses 
in Portland Place ; and as the doors were flung open 
liver and again to the visitors, the g'lare oi‘ man}' 
eghts, the strains of music, the sweet perfume from 
the array of hot-house flowers on the staircase, 
struck dazzlingly to the charmed senses of the 
beautiful forms, gay as butterflies, fluttering in. Tiie 
Earl of Oakburn and Lady Jane Chesney were holding 
an evening reception. 

Their first that season, and their last. And yet, 
scarcely to be called “that season”; for the season 
was well-nigh over. In an ordinary year it would 
have been quite over, for August had come in, and 
numbers were already on the wing- to cooler places, 
panting from the heat and dust of the close metropolis ; 
but Parliament had sat late, and many lingered still. 

Jane had urged on the earl the necessity (she bad 
put it so) of their giving one of these receptions. 
She had accepted invitations to a few ; the earl to 
a very few ; and she thought they should males a 
return. But such a thing was very much out of 
Lord Oakburn’s line~for the matter of that, it was 
not in Jane’s — and he had held out against it. Quite 
at the last moment, when three parts of the world 
had quitted London, the earl surprised Jane one 
morning by telling her she might “send out and 
invite the folks,” and then it would be done with. 

They were somewhat more at ease with regard to 
Clarice. Somewhat. Every possible inquiry that the 
earl could think of had been set on foot to find her, 
and the aid of the police called in. Day after day, 
hour after hour, had the old Countess of Oakburn 
come down to Portland Place, asking if she was found, 
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and worrying the earl well-nigh out of bis senses. 
She threw all the blame upon him ; she told him 
any father but he would have confined her as a 
lunatic, rather than have suffered her to be out 
without knowing where ; and Jane was grievously 
reproached for her share, in assuming that Clarice 
was in the situation in the vicinity ot Hyde Park, 
when it turned out that she had been some twelve 
months gone away from it. 

But still they were more at ease — or tried to feel 
so. In the course of their researches, which had 
extended to every likely quarter, they learned the fact 
that one of the governess-agencies had procured a 
situation some ten months previously for a Miss 
Beauchamp. She had gone out to be governess in 
an English family of the name of Vaughan, who had 
settled in Lower Canada. The lady was described 
as young, nice-looking, and of pleasing manners ; 
and she had told the agent that she had no relatives 
in England to consult as to her movements. Alto- 
gether there did seem a probability of its being really 
Clarice. The Earl of Oakburn, in his impetuous 
fashion, assumed it to be so without further doubt, 
and jane hoped it. 

^ijhen there was a lull in the storm. Miss Beauchamp 
— the supposed Clarice — was written to ; not only by 
Jane, but by those who were making official inquiries 
on Lord Oakburn’s part ; they were tolerably at their 
ease until answers should arrive, and were at liberty 
to think of other things. It wras during this lull that 
Lord Oakburn told Jane she might hold her reception. 

And this \wis the night. The rooms, considering 
how kite was the month, August, were well filled, and 
jane was doing her best, in her ever-quiet way, to 
entertain her guests, wishing heartily, at the same 
time, that the thing was over. 

In a pretty dress of white crape, a wreath of white 
flowers confining her flowing curls, sufficient mourning 
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for a child, stood Lucy Chesney, her eyes beaming, 
her damask cheeks glowing with excitement. Perhaps 
Jane was not wise in suffering Lucy to appear. Soine 
of the people now around would have reproached her 
that it was not “the thing,” had they dared; but 
Jane, who knew little of fashionable customs, had 
never once thought of excluding her. One of the 
rooms had been appropriated to dancing', aud Lucy, 
a remarkably graceful an<l pretty girl, had found 
partners hitherto, in spite of her youtli. Hot u singlti 
dance had she missed; and now, after a waltj; tiiut 
had whirled her giddy, .she leaned agaiii.st the v^rali to 
regain breath. 

“Just look at that child ! Mov/ can they let her 
dance like that ? ” 

The words reached Jane’s ears, and she turned round 
to see what child could be meant. Lucy ! But she 
might have divined it, for there was no other child 
present, jane went up to her. 

“You are dancing too much, Lucy. I wonder 
Miss Lethwait is not looking after you. Where i.s 
she ? ” 

“Oh, thank you, Jane, but I don’t want looking 
after,” was the reply, the child’s whole face sparkling 
with pleasure. “ I never was so happy in my life. ” 5 . 

“But you may dance too much. Where is Miss 
Lethwait ? ” 

“Oh, I have not seen her for this long while. I 
think she is with papa in his smoking-room.” 

“ With papa in his smoking-room ! ” echoed Jaiae. 

“ Well, I saw her there once : we have had three 
dances .since that. She was filling* papa’.s pipe for 
him ! ” 

‘ ‘ Lucy ! ” 

“It is true, Jane, Papa was cross ; saying that it 
was a shame that he could not smoke his pipe because 
the house was full, and Miss Lethwait said, * You 
shall smoke it, dear Lord Oakburn, and 111 keep the 
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dootj’ and she took off her gloves and began to 
fill it. I came away then.” 

Jane's brow darkened. “ Had you gone into the 
room witii Miss Lethwait?” 

“No; I rvas running about from one room to 
another, and I ran in there and saw them talking, 
Jane 2 Jane! please don’t keep me! They are going 
to begin another dance, and I am engaged for it.” 

The room called Lord Oakburn’s smoking-room was 
a small den at the end of a passage. Not of much 
account a.s I 0 .sixe or anything else, but Jane had 
deemed it might be found useful for the night, and 
it bad been converted into a reception-room. In it 
stood the governess, Miss Lethwait. She looked 
magnificent. Of that remarkably pale complexion 
which lights up so well, her eyes sparkling, her 
beautiful hair shining with a gloss purple as the 
raven’s wing, the plainness of her features — and they 
were plain — xvas this night eclipsed. She wore a 
low white evening dress trimmed with scarlet, show- 
ing to the best advantage her white neck, her falling 
shoulders, her rounded arm.s. Never had she appeared 
to so great advantage. Take her as a whole, there 
was not one form in the room that could vie with 
her# : she looked made to adorn a coronet — and 
perhaps she was thinking so. 

Perhaps some one else was thinking so. One who 
could think so far as that opinion went, to more 
purpose than Miss Lethwait could — ^the Earl of Oak- 
burn. The rough old tar stood near her, and his 
eyes ranged over her with much admiration. He had 
not lost his liking for a fine woman, although he was 
verging on his sixtieth year. The smoking interlude 
was over. Lord Oakburn had enjoyed his pipe, and 
Miss Lethwait had obligingly kept the door against 
intruders. 

Was Miss Lethwait laying herself out to entrap 
• the unwary ? Had she been doing it all along, ever 
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since her entrance into that house ? It was a question 
that she never afterwards could come to any satisfactory 
conclusion upon. Certainly the tempting- bait had 
been ever before her mind’s eye ; but she was of 
sufficiently honourable nature, and to lay herself 
deliberately out to allure Lord Oakburn was what 
she had believed herself hitherto to be wholly in- 
capable of doing-. Had she seen another guilty of 
such conduct, her worst scorn would have been cast 
on the offender. And yet, was she not, on this night, 
working on for it ? It is true she did not lure him 
on by word or look ; but she did stand there knowing 
that the peer’s admiring eyes were bent upon her. 
She remained in that I'oom with him, conscious that 
she had no business in it, feeling that it was not 
honourable to Lady Jane to be there, who naturally 
supposed her to be mixing with the company and 
giving an eye to Lucy. She had taken upon herself 
to indulge him in his longing for his pipe ; had filled 
it for him ; had stayed in the fumes of the smoke 
while he finished it. In after life Miss Lethwait never 
quite reconciled that night with her conscience. 

“Do you admire all this hubbub and whirl?” 
suddenly asked the earl. 

“No, Lord Oakburn. It dazzles my sight p,and 
takes my breath away. But then 1 am unused to it” 

“By Jove! I’d sooner be in a hurricane, rounding- 
the North Pole. I told Jane it would take us out of 
our soundings to have this crowd here, but she kept 
bothering about the ‘claims of society.’ I’m sure 
society may be smothered for all the claim it has 
upon me ! ” 

“The best society is that of our own fireside — those 
of us who have firesides to enjoy,” returned Miss 
Lethwait. 

“We have all got as much as that, I suppose,” 
said the earl. 

“ Ah, no, Lord Oakburn ! Not all. It is not my 
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fortune to have one ; and perhaps never will be. But 
I must not be envious of those who have.” 

She stood right under the gas chandelier, under- 
neath its glittering drops ; her head was raised to 
its own lofty height, but the eyelids drooped until 
the dark lashes rested on the cheeks — lashes that 
were moist with tears. She held a sprig of geranium 
in her white gloves, and her fingers were busy, slowly 
pulling it to pieces, leaf by leaf, petal from petal. 

“And why should you not have a fireside ? ” bluntly 
asked Lord Oakburn, his sight not losing a single 
tear, a single movement of the fingers. Keen sight 
it was, peering from beneath its bushy brows. 

She quite laughed in answer ; a scornful laugh it 
was, telling of inward pain. 

“You may as well ask, my lord, why one woman 
is Queen of England, and another the unhappy wretch 
who sits stitching her fifteen hours daily in a garret, 
wearing out her heart and her life. Our destinies 
are unequally marked out in this world, and we 
must take them as they are sent. Sometimes a feel- 
ing comes over me — I don’t know whether it be a 
wrong one — that the harder the lot in this world, 
the brighter it will be in that which has to come.” 

“ Favours and fortune are dealt out unequally, 
that’s true enough,” said the earl, thinking of his 
past life of poverty and struggle. 

“ They are, they are,” she answered bitterly. “ And 
the worst is, you are so chained down to your lot 
that you cannot escape from it. As a poor bird 
entrapped into a cage beats its wings against the 
wires unceasingly, seeking to free itself from its 
prison, and seeks in vain, so do we wear out our 
minds with our never-ending struggle to free our- 
selves from the thraldom that is forced by destiny 
upon us. 1 was not made to live out my life in 
dependence, in servitude ; every hour of the day I 
L feel that I was not. I feel that my mind, my heart, 
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my intellect, were formed for a higher destiny : never- 
theless it is the lot that is appointed me, and I must 
abide by it." 

“WiU you share piy lot?" suddenly asked the earl. 

The governess raised her eyes to his, a keen, 
searching glance darted from them, as if she 
suspected the words were but a jesting mockery. 
The peer moved nearer, and laid his hand upon lier 
shoulder. 

"I am a bluejacket of nine-and-fifty years. Miss 
Lethwait, but I have got some wear in me yet. I 
never had an eax'thly ailment the matter with me ex- 
cept the gout; and if you’ll be Countess of Oakburn 
and make my fireside yours. I’ll take care of you," 

It was rather an odd fashion of making an offer, 
certainly; gout and marriage, jumbled incongruously 
together. The earl, however, was not a courtier : 
he could onty speak the genuine thoughts of his 
heart. 

“What do you say?” he continued, having given 
her scarcely time to speak. 

She gently removed his hand from her shoulder, 
and lifted her wet eyes to his. The tears were 
genuine as the earl’s words : emotion — perhaps 
gratitude — ^had called them up. 

“Thank you greatly. Lord Oakburn, but it could 
not be," 

“Why not?” asked the earl. 

“ It — I — it would not be agreeable to your daughters, 
my lord. They would never tolerate me as your 
wife." 

“What are you tahdiig about now?" cried the 
offended earl, who never brooked opposition, no 
matter from whom. “My daughters! What have 
they got to do with it? "I am not their husband: 
they’ll be getting husbands of their own," 

“ I am young ; younger than Lady Jane," she said, 
her lips Rowing pale with the conflict that was before 
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her. “ Lord Oakburn, if you made me your wife it 
might sow dissension between you and all your 
daughters, especially between you and Lady Jane. I 
feel — I feel that it would do so.” , 

“ By Jupiter ! but my girls shall not thwart me 1 ” 
cried the peer in a heat. “ I’d like to see them trying 
it. Laura has chosen for herself, Clarice has gone 
roaming nobody knows where, Lucy is a child ; and 
as for jane, do you think she possesses no common 
sense ? ” 

The governess made no reply. She seemed to be 
endeavouring to steady her trembling lips. 

“ Look you, Miss Lethwait, the very day I came 
into the title, I made up my mind to marry : it is 
incumbent on me to do so. The next heir is a remote 
fellow, hardly a cousin at all, and he has lived in 
Nova Scotia or some such outlandish place since he 
was a boy. A pretty thing it would be to have that 
figurehead to succeed me I Anybody with a grain of 
gumption in his topsails would have known that I 
should marry ; and, my dear, you’ve got a splendid 
figure, and I needn’t look farther ; and I like you, and 
that’s enough. Will you be Lady Oakburn ? ” 

Had Miss Lethwait withstood this alluring offer, 
sh« had been more than woman. Lord Oakburn 
waited for her answer patiently — patiently for him. 

“ If you wish to make me yours, my lord, so be it,” 
she said, and her very lips quivered as she yielded to 
the temptation. “ I will strive to be to you a good 
and faithful wife.” 

“ Then that’s settled,” said the matter-of-fact earl, 
with more straightforwardness than gallantry. But 
he laid his hand upon her shoulder again, and bent to 
take a kiss from her lips. 

At that moment one stood in the doorway, her 
haughty eyelids raised in astonishment, her blood 
bubbling up in fiery indignation. It was Lady Jane 
Chesney. She had come in search of the governess 
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in consequence of the communication made by Lucy, 
That any serious intention accompanied that kiss, 
Jane suspected not. Never for a moment had it 
gflanced across the n^ind of Jane that her father would 
marry again. She gazed ; but she only believed him 
to have been betrayed into a ridiculous bit of folly, 
not excusable even in a young man, considering Miss 
Lethwait’s position in the family ; worse than inex- 
cusable in Lord Oakburn. And the governess, linger- 
ing in the room with him, standing passively to receive 
the kiss ! No pen could express the amount of 
scornful condemnation cast on her from that moment 
by Jane Chesney. 

Too pure-minded, too lofty-natured, too much the 
gentlewoman to surprise them, Jane drew back noise- 
lessly, but some movement in the velvet curtain had 
attracted the notice of the earl. The curtain stirred, 
and Lord Oakburn, probably thinking he had been 
hidden long enough away from his guests, and that it 
might be as well to show himself again if he wished 
to observe a decent hospitality, went forth. Jane 
waited an instant, and entered. The governess was 
sitting then, her hands clasped before her, as one who 
is in deep thought or pain, her eyes strained on 
vacancy, and a burning spot of scarlet on her cheeks, 
scarlet as the geranium wreath in her black hair. 

“Are you here. Miss Lethwait ? I have been 
searching for you everywhere. Allow me to request 
that you pay. proper attention to Lady Lucy.” 

She spoke in a ringing tone of command, one never 
yet heard by the governess from the quiet Jane Ches- 
ney. Miss Lethwait bowed her head in obedience, and 
quitted the room. 

Jane watched her out. She wa.s not one to make 
a scene, but she had to compress her lips together, 
lest they should open in defiance of her will. Her 
mind was outraged by what she had witnessed ; the 
very house was outraged ; and she determined that 
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on the morrow Miss Lethwait should quit. In her 
fond prejudice she cast little blame on her father ; it 
all went to the share of the unlucky gfoverness. Jane 
believed — and it cannot be denied that circumstances 
appeared to justify the belief — that Miss Lethwait had 
sought Lord Oakburn in that room, and hidden herself 
there with him on purpose to play off upon him her 
wiles and fascinations. 

“Never more shall she have the opportunity,*' 
murmured Jane, “never more — never more. Ere 
midday to-morrow the house shall be rid of her.” 

Jane mixed again with the crowd, but so completely 
vexed was she by what had occurred that she remained 
silent and passive, not paying the smallest fraction of 
attention to her guests. As she stood near one of the 
windows of the drawing-room, certain words, spoken 
in her vicinity, at length forced themselves on her 
notice — words that awoke her with a start to the 
reality of the present. 

“ Her name’s Beauchamp. My mother wrote to 
one of the governess-agencies over here, I believe, 
and they sent her out to us in Canada.” 

Jane turned to look at the speaker. He was a 
stranger, a very young man, brought that evening 
to, the house by some friends, and introduced. His 
name, Vaughan, had not struck upon any chord of 
Jane’s memory at the time; but it did now in con- 
nection with the name of Beauchamp. Could he 
indeed be a member of that family in Canada to whom 
the Miss Beauchamp had gone out? 

“And she is an efficient governess ?” went on one 
of the voices. It was a lady speaking now. 

“Very much so, indeed,” replied Mr. Vaughan. 
“ I have heard my mother say she does not know 
what she should do without Miss Beauchamp.” 

All her pulses throbbing with expectant hope, Jane 
moved up, and laid her finger on Mr. Vaughan’s arm. 

“ Are you from, Canada ? ” 
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“From Lower Canada/’ he replied, struck with 
something of suppressed eagerness in her tone. “My 
father, Colonel Vaughan, was ordered there some 
years ago with his cegiraent, and he took his family 
with him. Liking the place, we have remained there, 
and ” 

“You live near to Montreal?” interrupted Jane, 
too anxious to allow him to continue. 

“We live at Montreal.” 

“I heard you speak of a Miss Beauchamp — a 
governess, if I understood you arightly? ” 

“Yes, I was speaking of Miss Beauchamp. She 
is my sisters’ governess. She came out to us from 
England.” 

“How long ago?” 

“How long ago? — ^let me see/’ he deliberated. 
" I don’t think she has been with us much more than 
a twelvemonth yet.” 

It was surely the same. Jane without ceremony 
placed her arm within the young man’s, and led him 
to a less crowded room. 

“I am interested in a Miss Beauchamp, Mr. 
Vaughan,” she said, as they paced it together. “A 
lady of that name, whom I know, went abroad as 
governess about a year ago. At least, we suppbse 
she went abroad, though we don’t know with certainty 
where. I am very anxious to find her. I think 
the Miss Beauchamp you speak of may be the 
same.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” returned the young gentle- 
man. “This one’s uncommonly nice-looking, Lady 
Jane.” 

“So was she. I should tell you that we have 
been making inquiries, and had learned that a Miss 
Beauchamp went to Montreal in Canada about twelve 
months ago. That lady no doubt is the one in your 
house; it may be the one we are wishing to find. We 
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expecting their answers every day. How long have 
you been in England ? ” 

“ Not a fortnight yet. I asked Miss Beauchamp if 
I could call on any of her friends in England with news 
of her ; but she said she had none that she cared to 
send to.” 

“ it can be no other than Clarice ! ” murmured Jane 
in her inmost heart. “ I am sure it must be the 
same,” she said aloud. “Can you describe her to 
me, Mr. Vaughan?” 

“ I can almost show' her to you if can catch sight 
of a young lady I was dancing with just now,” he 
replied. “ I kept thinking how like she was to Miss 
Beauchamp. ” 

“ A pretty little girl in a white crape frock, and with 
a white wreath in her hair,” said Jane eagerly, remem- 
bering how great a resemblance Lucy bore to Clarice. 

“ I — no, I don’t think she wore a "wreath,” returned 
Mr. Vaughan. “ And she was not little. She — there 
she is ! there she is ! ” he broke off in excitement. 
“That’s the one; the lady in the blue dress, with 
some gold stuff in her hair. “You can’t think how 
much she is like Miss Beauchamp.” 

Jane’s spirit turned faint. It was another dis- 
ajgpointment. The young lady he pointed to was 
a “Miss Munro, a very tall girl, with a remarkably 
light complexion and light-blue eyes. No imagination, 
however suggestive, could have traced the slightest 
resemblance between that young lady and Clarice 
Chesney. 

“ .SAe exclaimed Jane. “Has Miss Beauchamp 
— your Miss Beauchamp — a complexion light as that ? 
Has she blue eyes ? ” 

“Yes. Miss Beauchamp is one of the fairest girls 
1 ever saw. Her hair ris light flaxen, very silky- 
looking, and she wears it in curls. It’s just like the 
hair you see upon fair-complexioned dolls.” 

“ it is not the same,” said Jane, battling with her 
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disappointment as she best might. “The Miss 
Beauchamp I speak of has large soft brown eyes 
and brown hair. She is about as tall as I am.” 

“Then that sets th® question at rest, Lady Jane,” 
returned the young man, alluding to the eyes and 
hair. “And our Miss Beauchamp is very tall. As 
tall as that young lady standing there.” 

He pointed to Miss Lethwait. Jane withdrew her 
eyes in aversion, and they fell on Lucy. She made a 
sign to the child, and Lucy ran up, her brown eyes 
sparkling, her dark hair flowing, the bright rose 
shining in her damask cheeks. 

“There is a resemblance in this young lady’s face 
to the one I have been speaking of, Mr. Vaughan. 
The eyes and hair and complexion are just alike.” 

“Is there? Why that’s — somebody told me that 
was little Lady Chesney — ^your sister, of course, Lady 
Jane. She’s very pretty, but she’s not a bit like Mis.s 
Beauchamp.” 

Was it to be ever so? Should they come seemingly 
on the very track of Clarice, only to find their hopes 
mocked? Things seemed to be going all the wrong 
way to-night with Jane Chesney. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

TURNED AWAY 

Lady Jane Chesney sat in the small drawing-room. 
It was nearly the only room that the servants had put 
into habitable order since the revelry of the previous 
night. Possibly Miss Lethwait maj? have deemed that 
to be the reason why her breakfast was that morning 
served apart. In the simple-mannered household, 
the governess had hitherto taken her meals with the 
family ; but Jane would not again sit down to the 
same board with one who had so forgotten herself. 
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Lucy, by Jane’s orders, was allowed to remain' later 
in bed. 

Lord Oakburn had taken his breakfast with Jane in 
this same small drawing-room. , Everything in the 
house seemed at sixes and sevens, and he made no 
remark upon the absence of the governess and Lucy. 
His lordship was expending all his superfluous breath 
in a tirade against party-^ving. 

“Where’s the use of it, after all?” he asked of 
Jane. “What end does it answer? Here we have 
got the house turned topsy-turvy just for the sake of 
two or three hours’ crush ! Two or three hours ! 
All that trouble for just two or three hours ! There’s 
no sense in it, Jane. What good does it do? Who 
benefits by it? The folks have the trouble of dressing 
themselves, and they come out for an hour, and then 
go back and undress? — ^wishing themselves quiet at 
home all the while. We shall be two days getting 
straight. The thing’s just this, Jane : it may be afi 
very well for those people who keep a full set of 
servants in each department to enter on the folly, 
but it’s an awful bother to those who don’t. Catch 
me giving one next year 1 If you must give it on 
your own score, my Lady Jane,’ I shall go out the 
while.” 

Did the thought cross the earl’s mind as he spoke, 
that ere the next year should dawn, Lady Jane 
would no longer be mistress? Most probably; for 
he suddenly ceased in his grumbling, drank down 
his tea at a gulp, and quitted the room, Jane vainly 
reminding him that he -had made less breakfast than 
usual. 

She had the things taken away, and she got her 
housekeeping book — ^for Jane was an exact agcount- 
keeper still — and made out what was due to Miss 
Lethwait. She had not been with them three months 
yet, but Jane would pay her as though she had. 
Ringing the bell, Pompey came in answer to it. 
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‘‘Desire Miss Lethwait to step here,” said Jane. 

Miss Lethwait came in at once. It was an idle 
hour with her, Lucy being- yet in her room. She 
was dressed rather <more than usual, in a handsome 
gown that she generally wore to church on a Sunday : 
a sort of fancy material with rich colours in it. Had 
she put it on in consequence of her new position in 
relation to Lord Oakburn ? — to look well in his eye ? 
There was little doubt of it. All night long she had 
Iain awake : her brain, her mind, her thoughts in a 
tumult, the hot blood coursing fiercely through her 
veins at the glories that awaited her. One moment 
these glories seemed very near ; real, tangible, stire ; 
the next, they faded away to darkness, and she said 
to herself that probably Lord Oakburn had only 
spoken in the passing moment’s delusion — a delusion 
which would fade away with the morning light. 

The torment, the uncertainty did not cease with the 
day, and it brought a rich colour to her pale face, 
rarely seen there ; never save in moments of deep 
emotion. As she entered Lady Jane’s presence with 
this bloom on her cheeks and the purple light shining 
from her magnificent hair, her handsome gown rustling 
behind her, and her fine figure drawn to its full height, 
even Jane, with all her prejudice, was struck with her 
real grandeur. 

It did not soften Jane one bit ; nay, it had the 
opposite effect. How haughty Jane could be when 
she chose, this moment proved. She was sitting 
herself, but she did not invite the governess to sit ; 
she pointed imperiously with her hand for her to 
stand, there, on the other side the table, as she 
might have pointed to a servant. In her condemna- 
tion of wrong-doing, Jane Chesney did not deem the 
governess fit to sit in her presence. 

“ Miss Lethwait, I find it inexpedient to retain you 
in my household,” began Jane, in a coldly civil tone. 
“ It will not inconvenience you, I hope, to leave to-day.” 
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To say that Miss Letliwait gazed at Lady Jane in 
consternation, would be saying little. Never for a 
moment had she feared her to have been in any way 
cognisant of the previous night’s little episode in the 
smoking-room ; she had but supposed this present 
summons had reference to some matter or other 
connected with Lucy. The words fell upon her like 
a shock, and she could only stand in astonishment. 

“I beg your pardon, Lady Jane," she said, when 
she found her tongue. '‘Leave, did you say? Leave 
to-day ! ’’ 

‘'You will oblige me by so doing/' calmly replied 
Jane. 

Miss Lethwait stood before Lady Jane in silence. 
That calmness is so difficult to contend against ! She 
might have met it better had her ladyship only been 
in a passion. 

"May I ask the reason of this sudden dismissal?” 
she at length murmured, with a rush of fear that 
Lady Jane must have been in some obscure corner 
of the smoking-room and seen the kiss. 

"1 would prefer that you did not ask me the 
reason," replied Jane. "Possibly you might find it 
in your own conscience if you searched. There are 
things which to the refined mind are derogatory even 
to think of, utterly obnoxious to speak upon. I had 
deemed you a gentlewoman. Miss Lethwait. I am 
grieved that I was mistaken : and I bitterly regret 
having placed you in charge of Lady Lucy Chesney." 

All that Miss Lethwait possessed of fiery anger rose 
up to boiling heat. Lady Jane’s tone was so stinging, 
so quietly contemptuous: as if she, the governess, 
were no longer worthy of any other. The taunt as 
to the gentlewoman told home. 

Retorting words rose to her tongue; but *ere the 
lips gave utterance to them, prudence came to her, 
and they were choked down. A scene now with 
Lady Jane, and she might never be the Countess of 
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Oakburn. The scarlet hue of emotion tirtged her 
cheek, deep and glowing, as it had on the previous 
night ; but she compelled herself to endure, and stood 
in silence. - 

“ There is due to you a balance of six pounds,” 
resumed Jane; “and five pounds in lieu of the 
customary month’s warning will make it eleven. In 
justice I believe 1 ought also to advance to you 
money for the month’s board : if you will name any 
sum you may deem suitable, I ” 

“I beg your pardon, that is not customary,” 
passionately interrupted Miss Lethwait. “I could 
not accept anything of the kind.” 

“Then I believe you will find this correct, said 
Jane, placing a ten-pound note and a sovereign on 
the table. And Miss Lethwait after a moment’s 
hesitation took them up. 

“I am sorry to have incurred your displeasure, 
Lady Jane,” she said, her anger subsiding. “ Perhaps 
you will think better of me sometime.” 

The tone, in spite of herself, was one of deprecation. 
It grated on Jane Chesney’s ear. She raised her 
haughty eyelids, and bent on the governess one long 
look of condemnation. 

“ Never,” she answered, with more temper tl^an 
she had hitherto shown. “Your duties in tliis 
house are finished. Miss Lethwait. Any assistance 
that you mav require in packing, 1 beg you will ring 
for. And I would prefer — I would very much prefer, 
that you should not see Lady Lucy previous to your 
departure.” 

“ Put out of the house like a dog ! ” murmured the 
unlucky governess, to her own rebellious spirit. “ But 
the tables may be turned ; yes, they may be turned 
ere many months shall have gone by ! ” 

Janje moved her hand and bowed her from her 
presence-!; She vouchsafed no other leave-taking, and 
the governess went forth from her presence, her 
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cheeks hot with their scarlet tinge. Not many times 
in her life had that scarlet dyed the face of Eliza 
Lethwait. 

Outside the door she paused in indecision. In spite 
of all that had passed, she wks not deficient in 
maidenly reticence, and to search out Lord Oakburn 
went against her. But it was necessary he should 
know of this dismissal, if the past night’s offer were 
to be regarded as an earnest one. 

She went swiftly down the stairs and found the 
earl in the small apartment that Lucy had called his 
smoking-room. He would go there sometimes in a 
morning if he had letters to write. The earl was 
seated, leaning over an open letter, his stick lying 
pn the table beside it. He looked up when she 
entered. 

“ Lady Jane has dismissed me, Lord Oakburn.” 

She spoke in no complaining tone, in no voice of 
anger. Rather in sadness, as if she had merited the 
dismissal. The earl did not take in the sense of 
the words ; he had been buried in a reverie, and it 
seemed that he could not at once awake from it. 

“ What ? ” cried he. 

“ I am sorry to say that Lady Jane has dismissed 
me,” she repeated. 

^‘What’s that for?” he demanded, awaking fully 
to the words now, and his voice and his stick were 
alike raised. . ' 

“ Lady Jane did not explain. She called me in, 
told me I could not remain, and that she wished me 
to depart at once. 1 could not quit the house without 
telling you, Lord Oakburn, and — and — if you please 
— giving you my address. I shall go to my father’s.” 

“Shiver my timbers if you shall go out of my 
hause in this way!” stormed the earl, striking his 
stick on the table. “ My Lady Jane’s a cool hand 
when she chooses, I know ; but you have a right 
to proper warning.” 
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Miss Lethwait extended her hand, and exhibited 
the money in its palm. 

“Lady Jane has not forgotten to give me the 
warning’s substitute,” she said, with a proud, bitter 
smile. ' 

“ Then hark you, my dear ! 1 am master, and I’ll 

let my lady know that I am. You shall not — — ” 

“ Stay, Lord Oakburn — I beg your pardon,” she 
interrupted. “ I could not remain in the house in 
defiance of Lady Jane. You have not thought, 
perhaps, how impossible it would be for one in my 
subordinate capacity to enter the lists of opposition 
against her. Indeed it could not be.” 

Lord Oakburn growled. But he made no answer. 
Possibly the good sense of the argument was forcing 
itself upon him. 

“You belong to me, now,” he presently said. “ I 
won’t have you turned out like this.” 

“I shall be happier at home,” she resumed. “In 
any case, I must have left shortly, if — if — I mean,” 
she broke off, stammering and hesitating, for she did 
not like openly to allude to her new prospects until 
they were more assured — “ I must have left your 
roof before ” 

“ Before you re-enter it as my wife,” interposed the 
earl, calming- down. “Be it so. I don’t know but 
you are right. And when you do enter it, it will be 
your turn, you know, to cock-pit it over my Lady 
Jane.” 

Miss Lethwait felt that Lady Jane was not one to 
allow her or anybody else to “ cock-pit ” it over her : 
and a dark shade seemed to rise up in her mind and 
shadow forth a troubled future. A question from 
Lord Oakburn interrupted its gloom. 

“ When shall you be ready ? ” 

“In an hour’s time,” she answered. “I have not 
much luggage to put up.” 

“ Not for leaving here,” cried the earl, correcting 
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her i'n\stake somewhat hotly. “When shall you -he 
ready for the spiking? ” 

“For the splicing?” she faltered. 

“For the marriage. Don’t you imderstand? In 
a week ? ” > 

“Oh, Lord Oakburnt Putting other and weightier 
considerations aside, J could not be ready in a week.” 

“What are the weighty considerations?” 

“The — the seemliness — the fitness of things,” she 
answered, growing rather nervous. “My prepara- 
tions would take me some weeks. Lord Oakbum.” 

“Preparations take some weeks!” echoed the earl, 
opening Ms eyes in astonishment. “What, for a 
wedding? I never heard of such a thing. Why, I 
could fit out my sea-chest in a day for a three-years’ 
cruise ! What d'ye mean, Miss Lethwait? ” 

Miss I.ethwait did not feel equal to disputing the 
outfitting point with him. All that could be settled 
later. She gave him her father’s address at his 
country vicarage, Twifiord; and Lord Oakburn told 
her he should be at it almost as soon as she was. 

“Then, now that I have told you, I will hasten 
my departure,” she said, turning to put aside the 
velvet curtain for her exit. “Lady Jane will not be 
pleased if I linger. Fare you well, I.ord Oakbum.” 

“Yes, I suppose it’s better that you should go,” 
acquiesced the earl “I don’t mean to tell her, you 
see, tintil it’s done and over. Just come close, my 
dear.” 

She went up to him. She, supposed he had some- 
thing particular to say to her; ^ some direction to 
tender. 

“Just give me a kiss.” 

The gallant peer had not risen, and she would 
have to stoop to his upturned face. It was certainly 
reversing the general order of such things. For a 
single moment her whole spirit rose up in rebellion; 
the next, she had bent her face passively to Ms. 
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Witb his single kiss upon her lips, with the red 
blood dyeing her brow, with a choking sob of emotion, 
she went from his presence and ascended to her 
chamber. Lucy ran out from the adjoining one ere 
she could enter it. ’ The child, who had grown fond 
of her governess in spite of the dreadful German 
exercises, threw her arms round her. 

“Oh, was it not a charming party! I wish we 
could have one every night ! And how good you 
are, Miss Lethwait, to give me holiday to-day. What 
are you going to do ? ” 

“ Lucy, dear, the holiday is not of my giving. I 
am going from you. I am , not to teach you any 
longer. I shall have departed in an hour’s time.” 

“What’s that for?” exclaimed Lucy, in very 
astonishment. 

And then, and not until then, did it recur to Miss 
Lethwait’s remembrance that Lady Jane had desired 
her not to see Lucy before she left. The request had 
brought its sting to Miss Lethwait — had her ladyship 
feared she w*ould contaminate the child ? — but she 
had never meant to disobey it. There was no help 
for it now. 

“Are you not going to be my governess any 
longer ? ” questioned Lucy. 

“I am sorry to have mentioned this, Lucy,” she 
murmured in contrition. “ I ought not to have 
spoken to you. Will you kindly tel! Lady Jane that 
I spoke in inadvertence, not intentionally ; and that 
I am sorry to have done so ? ” 

“ But, Miss Lethwait ” 

“ But I cannot tell you anything,” w^as the inter- 
ruption of the governess. “ It may chance, my dear, 
that we shall meet again at some future time. I am 
not sure. What seems certain one day vanishes the 
next. But, you may believe one thing, Lucy — that 
I shall always love you.” 

She pushed the pretty arms away from her, and 
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bolted herself in her chamber. Lucy flew to the 
breakfast-room. It was in the hands of the servants : 
it had been the supper-room of the previous night. 

“Where’s Lady Jane?” asked the child, survey- 
ing the debris before her with interest. 

The servants did not know, unless her ladyship 
was in the small drawing-room, and Lucy went to the 
small drawing-room in search of her. 

Jane was there. She had been shut up there quietly 
with her housekeeping book since the dismissal of the 
governess ; but she had risen now to go to Lord 
Oakburn. 

“ Oh, Jane ! Is Miss Lethvvait really going ? ” 

' “Yes,” calmly replied Jane. 

“ Why ? I am so sorry.” 

“Hush, Lucy.” 

“But you’ll tell me why, Jane? What has she 
done ? ” 

“You must not ask, my dear. These things do 
not concern you. I will take your lessons myself 
until I can find some one to fill Miss Lethwait’s place, 
more suitable than she is.” 

“ But Jane ” 

“ I cannot tell you anything more, Lucy,” was the 
peremptory answer. “It is enough for you to know 
that Miss Lethwait is discharged, and that she quits 
the house to-day. I am very sorry that she ever 
entered it.” 

Leaving the little girl standing there, Jane went 
down to Lord Oakburn. He was seated in just the 
same position as when interrupted by Miss Lethwait, 
himself in a reverie, and the open letter before him. 

Jane drew the velvet curtain close, and told him 
she had been discharging the governess. She found 
that she was unsuitable for her charge, was afl the 
explanation she gave. Jane had taken her knitting 
in her hand, and she sat with her eyes bent upon it 
while she spoke ; nevter raising them ; saying as little 
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as she could possibly say. It was terribly unpleasant 
to Jane, to mention that name to her father, after what 
she had seen in that very room on the previous night. 

The earl made no interruption. It may be, that 
Jane, had feared sHe knew not what of question and 
objection; but he heasd her in silence. He never said 
a word until she had finished, and then not much. 

“It was rather cool of you to dismiss her without 
warning, my lady. A harsh measure.” 

A rosy flush tinged Jane's delicate features, “I 
think not, papa.” 

“As you please,” retumed the earl. “And now 
what's to be done about Clarice? ” 

The question took her by surprise. Lord Oakburn 
pointed to the open letter. 

“I got this letter this morning, Jane, We have 
been mistaken in supposing that it was Clarice who 
went to Cana,da, It was another Miss Beauchamp,” 

“Oh. yes, papa, I know it,” returned Jgne, in 
much distress, as she reverted to the disa,ppointment 
imparted by Mr. Vaughan. “I begin — 1 begin to 
despair of finding her.” 

“Then you are a simpleton for your pains,” retorted 
the earl. “Despair of finding her! What next? 
She has gone on the Continent with some family, 
and is put down in their passport as ‘the governess'; 
that's what it is. Despair of finding her, indeed! 
I shall go off to that governess-agency place, and ask 
what thej/ meant by lea,dmg us to believe that it was 
the same” Miss Bea.uchamp.” 

Tn his hot haste, his impulsive temper, the' earl 
rose a.nd departed there and then, hurling no end of 
anathemas at the unlucky Pompey, who could not 
at the first moment, in the general disarrangement, 
lay liis hands on his master’s hat. And ere the sun 
was high at noon, the governess had quitted the 
house, as governess, for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

AS IRON ENTERING INTO l^HE SOUL, 

The Earl of Oakburn was in a bustle. The earl 
was one of those people who always are in a bustle 
when starting upon a journey, be it ever so short 
a one. He was going on a visit to Sir James Marden 
at Chesney Oaks, and he was putting himself in a 
commotion over it. 

To Jane’s surprise he had announced an intention 
not to take Pompey. Jane wondered how he would 
get on without that faithful and brow-beaten follower, 
if only in the light of an object to roar at ; and when 
she asked the earl the reason for not taking him, he 
had civilly replied that it was no business of hers, 
Jane felt sorry for the decision, for she believed 
Pompey to be essential to her father’s comforts ; and 
she knew the earl, with all his temper, liked the old 
servant, and was glad to have him about him ; but 
otherwise Jane attached no importance to the matter. 
So the earl was driven to the Paddington Station, and 
Pompey, after seeing his master and his carpet-bag 
safely in an express train, returned with the carriage 
to Portland Place. 

Jane Chesney was a little busy on her own score 
just now, for she w'as seeking a governess to replace 
Miss Lethwait ; one who should prove to be a more 
desirable inmate than that lady had been. Jane 
blamed herself greatly for not having inquired more 
minutely into Miss Lethwait’s antecedents ; she had 
been, as she thought now, too much prepossessed 
in her favour at first sight, had taken her too enlirely 
upon trust, That Jane would not err again on that 
score, her present occupation was proving— -that of 
searching out the smallest details in connection with 
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the lady now recommended to her, a Miss Snow. 
Not many days yet had Miss Lethwait quitted the 
house, but Jane had forcibly put her out of re- 
membrance. Never, willingly, would she think again 
upon one, whose cOnduct in that one particular, the 
episode to which Jane had been a witness the night 
of the party, had been so entirely obnoxious. 

Lord Oakburn was whirled along that desirable line 
for travellers, the Great Westei'n. In the opposite 
corner of the comfortable carriage there happened 
to be another old naval commander sitting, and the 
terms that the two got upon w-ere so good, that his 
lordship could not believe his eyes when he saw the 
well-known station at Pembury, or believe that they 
had already reached it. 

He had, however, to part with his new acquaintance, 
for Pembury station was his alighting point. He 
found Sir James Marden’s carriage waiting for him, 
a sort of mail phaeton, Sir James himself, a little 
man with a yellow face, seated in a box seat. The 
earl and his carpet-bag were duly installed in it, and 
Sir James drove out of the station. 

As they were proceeding up the street to take the 
avenue for Chesney Oaks — the pleasant avenue, less 
green now than it had been in spring, which wound 
through the park to the house — a small carriage, 
drawn by a pair of beautiful ponies, came rapidly 
down upon them. Not more beautiful in their way, 
those ponies, than were the ladies seated in the 
carriage. Two gay, lovely ladies, laughing and talk- 
ing with each other, their veils and their streamers 
and their other furbelows, flying behind them in the 
wind. The one, driving, w'as Colonel Marden’s wife, 
and she was about to rein in and greet Sir James, 
when, her companion, with a half-smothered cry and 
a sudden paleness displacing the rich bloom on her 
cheeks, seized the reins and sent the ponies onward 
at a.gallop. It was Lady Laura Carlton. 
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“ Holloa ! ” exclaimed Sir James, “ what was that 
for ? ” 

Lord Oakburn, in his surprise, had started up in 
the phaeton. About the last person he had been 
thinking of was Laura, and Pembury was about the 
last place he would have expected to see her in. The 
fact was, Laura had recently met Mrs. Harden at a 
friend’s house near Great Wennock ; the two ladies 
had struck up a sudden friendship, and Laura had 
come back with her for a few days’ visit. 

“ She was evidently scared at the sight of one of us, 
and Fm sure I never met her before to my knowledge,” 
cried Sir James, alluding to the lady seated with Mrs. 
Harden. “ Do you know her, Lord Oakburn ? ” 

“ Know her ! ” repeated the earl, rather explosively. 
“ Fm sorry to say I do know her, sir. She is an 
ungrateful daughter of mine, who ran away from her 
home to be married to a fellow, and never asked my 
leave.” 

“It must be Lady Laura Carlton!” quickly ex- 
claimed Sir James Harden. 

“ It is,” said the earl. “ And I assure you I’d give 
a great deal out of my pocket if she were Lady Laura 
Anybody-else.” 

“ You’ll have to forgive her, I suppose. What a 
handsome girl she is ! ” 

“ No, I shan’t have to forgive her,” returned the 
earl, much offended at the suggestion. “ I don’t intend 
to forgive her.” 

Brave words, no doubt. But who knows what 
would have come of the interview had that pony 
carriage been allowed to stop ? It might have been 
a turning point in Laura’s life, might have led to a 
reconciliation — for Lord Oakburn’s bark was worse 
than his bite, and he did love his children.* But 
Laura Carlton, in her startled fear at seeing him so 
close to her, bad herself given the check and the 
impetus, and the opportunity was gone by for ever. 
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‘'What brings her at Pembury?” growled the earl, 
as they drove through the park. 

“ I can’t tell, ’ replied Sir James. “ 1 conclude she 
must be visiting af my brother’s.” 

“I didn’t know slie was acquainted with them,” was 
the comment of the earl. “Forgive a clandestine 
marriage 1 No, never ! ” 

Brave words again of the Earl of Oakburn’s ! 
Clandestine marriages are not good in themselves, 
and they often work incalculable ill, entailing embarr- 
assing consequences on more than one generation. But 
the condemnation would have come with better grace 
from another than Lord Oakburn, seeing that he was 
contemplating something of the sort on his own 
account. 

He slept one night at Chesney Oaks, and then he 
concluded his visit. Sir James Harden was surprised 
and vexed at the abrupt termination. He set it 
down to the unwelcome presence of the earl’s 
rebellious daughter at Peiiibury, and he pressed 
Lord Oakburn’s hand at parting, and begged him 
to come again shortly, at a more convenient 
period. 

But most likely Lord Oakbuni had never intended 
a, longer stay. The probabilities were — it’s hard,' you 
know, to have to \vrite it of a middle-aged earl, a 
member of the sedate and honourable Upper House — 
that he had only taken Chesney Oaks as a blind to 
his daughters on his way to Miss Lethwait. For his 
real visit was to her. 

Chesney Oaks was situated in quite an opposite 
part of the kingdom to Twifford vicarage, but by 
taking advantage of cross rails. Lord Oakburn con- 
trived to reach Twifford late that same night. He did 
not intrude on them until the following morning. 
The house, a low one, covered with ivy, was small 
and unpretending, but exceedingly picturesque; its 

crarripn wne liMn+ifnl Kirdc meuap. ihpi-r non-f-c 
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and sang- in the ciusterin^ trees that surrounded the 
lawn and flowers. 

In features they were very much alike, but in 
figure no two could be much mca-e dissimilar than 
the father and daughter. The vicar was a little 
shrunken man, particularly timid in manner ; his 
daughter magnificent as a queen. If she had looked 
queenly in the handsomely proportioned rooms of 
the earl’s town house, how much more so did she 
look in the miniature little parlour of the vicarage. 

Lord Oakburn entered upon his business in his 
usual blunt fashion. He had come down, he said, to 
make acquaintance with Mr. Lethwait, and to know 
when the wedding- was to be. 

The vicar replied by stating that Eliza had told him 
all. And he, the father, was deeply sensible of the 
honour done her by the Earl of Oakburn, and that he 
himself should be proud and pleased to see her his 
wife ; but that he felt a scruple upon the point, as did 
Eliza. He felt that her entrance into the kmily might 
be very objectionable to the earl’s daughters. 

And, knowing what you do know of the earl, you 
may be sure that that speech was the signal for 
an outburst. He poured forth a torrent of angry 
eloquence in his peculiar manner, so completely 
annihilating every argument but his own, that the 
timid clergyman never dared to utter another word 
of objection. The earl must have it his own way ; as 
it had been pretty sure from the first he would have it. 

“ Eliza has been a good and dutiful daughter, my 
lord,” said the vicar, who in his retired life, his 
humble home, had hardly ever been brought into 
contact with one of the earl’s social degree. “ My 
living has been very small, and my expenses j^ave 
been inevitably large— that is, large for one in my 
position. The last years of my wife’s life were years 
of illness ; she suffered from a complaint that re- 
quired constant medidal attendance and expensive 
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nourishment, and Eliza was to us throughout almost 
as a guardian angel. Every penny she could spare 
from her own absolute expenses, she sent to us. She 
has put up with undesirable places, where the dis- 
comforts were great, the insults hard to be borne, 
and would not throw herself out, lest we might suffer. 
She has been a ^ood daughter," he emphatically 
added; “she will, I hesitate not to say it, make a 
good wife. And if only your lordship’s daughters 
will ’’ 

Another interrupting burst from his lordship : his 
daughters had nothing to do with it, and he did not 
intend that they should have. And the vicar was 
finally silenced. 

The earl did things like nobody else. He had spent 
the best part of his life at sea, and shore ideas and 
proprieties were still almost to him as a closed book. 
In discussing the arrangements of the marriage with 
Miss Lethwait — for he compelled her to discuss them, 
and he did it in a perfectly matter-of-fact manner, just 
as he might have discussed a debate in the Lords — 
she found herself obliged to hint, as he did not, that 
a tour, long or short, inland or foreign, as might be 
convenient, was usually deemed eligible on that 
auspicious occasion. The earl could not be brotight 
to see it; did not understand it. What on earth was 
the matter with his house at home that they could 
not proceed direct to it on their wedding-day? he 
demanded. Were there a brig convenient they might 
enjoy a month’s cruise in her, and he’d say something 
to it, or even a well-built yacht; but he hated land 
travelling, and was not going to encounter it. 

Miss I.ethwait thought of the horrors of sea-sick- 
ness,rand left the brig and yacht to drop into abeyance. 
Neither dared she, in the timidity of her new position, 
urge the tour further upon him; but she did shrink 
from being taken home to the midst of his daughters 
on the marriage-day. 
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On the following day the earl went back to town, 
Miss Lethwait having succeeded in postponing the 
period of their marriage until October. 

September was a busy month with Jane Chesney. 
The term for which they had engaged their present 
furnished residence was expiring, and Lord Oakburn 
took on lease one of the neighbouring houses in Port- 
land Place. 

Jane was in her element. Choosing furniture and 
planning out arrangements for their new home was 
welcome work, all being done with one primary 
object — the comfort of her father. The best rooms 
were appropriated to him, the best things were placed 
in them. Jane thought how happy they should be 
together, she and her father, in this settled home- 
stead. They did not intend to go out of town that 
year : why should they? they had but a few months 
entered it. Custom? Fashion? The earl did not 
understand custom, and fashion was as a foreign 
ship to him. Jane cared only for what he cared. 

They moved into the house the last week in 
September, Jane anxious with loving cares still. But 
for the mysterious and prolonged absence of Clarice, 
she would have been thoroughly and completely 
happy. Miss Snow was proving an efficient governess 
for Lucy, and Jane had leisure on her hands. The 
unpleasant episode in the reign of the last governess, 
Eliza Lethwait, had nearly faded from Jane Chesney's 
memory, and she no more dreamed of connecting that 
condemned lady with certain occasional short absences 
of the earl in the country, than she dreamed of attribut- 
ing them to visits paid to the Great Mogul. 

The first week in October came in, and the evenings 
were getting wintry. Lord Oakburn had been |way 
from home three days, and Jane, who had just got 
the house into nice condition, and was resting from 
her labours, had leisure to feel ill. Not, actuMly ill, 
perhaps; but anything but well. She had felt so all 
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the house into nice condition, and was resting from 
her labours, had leisure to feel ill. Not, actually ill, 
perhaps; but anything but well. She had felt so all 
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day, a sick shivery feeling that she could not account 
for, a low-spirited sensation, as of some approaching 
evil. Do coming events thus cast their shadows 
before? There are those who tell us that they do. 
Not in that way, ’however, was Jane Chesney super- 
stitious, or did she think of attributing her sensations 
to any such mystical cause. She " felt out of sorts," 
she said to Lucy’s governess, and supposed she had 
caught cold. 

Causing a fire to be lighted in her dressing-room, a 
little snuggery on the second floor adjoining her 
bedroom, she resolved to make herself comfortable 
there for the evening. She ordered the tea-tray to 
be brought up, and sent a message for Miss Snow 
and Lucy. 

Miss Snow, a little, lively, warm-mannered woman, 
the very reverse of the dignified Miss Lethwait, was 
full of trifling cares for Lady Jane. She threw a 
warm shawl on her shoulders, she insisted on wrap- 
ping her feet in flannel as they re.sted on the footstool 
before the fire, and she asked permission to make and 
pour out the tea. 

Judith was at that moment bringing in the tea- 
tray. Judith — I’m sure I forget whether this has been 
mentioned before — had taken the place of own maid 
to Jane and Lucy when the change occurred in their 
fortunes. Jane valued her greatly, and the girl was 
deserving of it. 

“A gentleman has called to inquire when the ear) 
will be at home, my lady,” she said, as she put down 
the tray. “ He wishes very particularly to see him.” 

“ Fm sure I don’t know,” said Jane, rather listlessly. 
“ Who is it ? ” 

“sit is that same gentleman who has been here 
occasionally on Sir James Marden’s business,” reolied 
Judith. “ I heard him say to Wilson as I came 
through the hall that he had a communication from 
Chesney Oaks which he wished the earl to see as soon 
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as possible. Wilson asked me if Ed bring- the message 
to your ladyship.” 

Jane turned her head in some slight surprise. “A 
communication from Chesney Oa|js?” she repeated. 
‘‘But papa is at Chesney Oaks. You can tell the 
gentleman so, Judith.” 

“No, Jane, papa's not at Chesney Oaks,” inter* 
posed Lucy, who was dancing about the room v.ith 
her usual restlessness. “If he had been going to 
Chesney Oaks he would have gone from the Padding- 
ton Station, wouldn’t he?” 

“Well?” said Jane. 

“Well, he went to the King’s Cross Station.” 

“ How do you know? ” asked Jane. 

Lucy gave a deprecatory glance at Miss Snow ere 
she entered on her confession. She had run out to 
her papa after he was in the carriage for a last kiss, 
and heard Pompey give the order to the coachman, 
“The King’s Cross Station.” 

Jane shook her head. “You must have been 
mistaken, Lucy,” she said. “I asked papa whether 
he was going to Chesney Oaks, and he — ^he,” — Jane 
stopped a moment in recollection — “he nodded his 
head, in the affinnative. It must have meant the 
affirmative,” she added slowly, as if debating the 
point with herself. “I am sure he is at Chesney 
Oaks.” 

“ Shall I inquire of the coachman, my lady? ” asked 
Judith. “He is downstairs.” 

“Yes, do,” replied Jane. “And you can tell the 
gentleman, Sir James Marden’s agent, that I shall 
expect Lord Oakburn home daily until I see him, He 
seldom remains away above three days.” 

Judith went down on her errand and came up again. 
Lucy was right. The coachman had driven his 
majster to the King’s Cross Station : the coachman 
further said that it was to the King’s Cross Station he 
had driven his master on his recent absences. Jane 
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wondered. She was not aware that Lord Oakburn 
knew any one on that line. This time he had taken 
Pompey with him. 

Miss Snow busied herself with the tea ; Lucy talked ; 
Jane sat in listless idleness. And thus the time went 
on until a loud knock and ring resounded through the 
house. Jane lifted her eyes to the clock on the 
mantelpiece, and saw that it wanted ten minutes to 
nine. 

“Visitors to-night ! ” she exclaimed, with vexation. 

“Don’t admit them, Lady Jane,” spoke up Miss 
Snow impulsively, in her sympathy for Lady Jane. 
“ You are not vyell enough.” 

Lucy had escaped fromthe room, and Miss Snowcaught 
her at the dignified pastime of listening. Stretched 
over the balustrades as far as she could stretch, her ears 
and eyes were riveted on what was going on in the 
hall below. The governess administered a sharp 
reprimand, and ordered her to come away. But 
Lucy was absorbed, and altogether ignored both 
Miss Snow and the mandate. 

“ Do you hear me speak to you, Lady Lucy? Must 
I come for you, then ? ” 

Lucy drew away now, but not, as it appeared, in 
obedience to the governess. Her face wore a puz;?;led 
look of surprise, and she went back to the room on 
tiptoe. 

“Jane,” said she, scarcely above her breath, 
“Jane, what do you think? It is papa and Miss 
Lethwait.” 

Jane turned round on her chair. “ What nonsense, 
Lucy ! Miss Lethwait ! ” 

“ It is indeed, Jane. It looks just as though papa 
had brought her on a visit, and there’s some luggage 
coming into the hall. Miss Lethwait ” 

“ It cannot be Miss- Lethwait,” sharply interrupted 
Lady Jane, her tone betraying annoyance at the very 
mistake. 
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“ Yes, it is Miss Lethwait,” persisted Lucy. She 
is dressed so well ! — in a rich damask dress and a 
white bonnet, and an Indian shawl with a gold border. 
It is just like that Indian shawl of, mamma’s that you 
never remove from the drawer and never wear, because 
you say it puts you too much in mind of her.” 

Lucy, you must certainly be dreaming ! ” reiterated 
Jane. ‘‘Miss Let h wait would never dare to step in- 
side our house again. If — 

Jane stopped. Wilson the footman had come up 
the stairs and his faca? wore a blank look. 

“ I beg your pard n, my lady ; the earl has arrived.” 

“ Well ? ” said Jr ne. 

“He ordered ue to come up to you, my lady, 
and ask whethe.f^there was nobody to receive him 
and — and — LadJ Oakburn.” • ' 

“Bade you ask what?” demanded Jane, bending 
her haughty eyelids on the servant. 

“My lady,” returned the man, thinking he would 
give the words as they were given to him, and then 
perhaps he should escape anger,’ “what his lordship 
said was this : ‘ Go up and see where they are, and 
ask what’s the reason that nobody is about, to receive 
Lady Oakburn.’ They were the exact words, my 
lady.” 

“Is it my aunt, the Dowager Lady Oakburn?” 
asked Jane, in her wonder. 

“It is Miss Loth wait, my lady. That is to say, 
she as was Miss Lethwait when she lived here.” 

Lucy was right, then ! A ghastly hue overspread 
the face of Jane Chesney. Not at the unhappy fact — 
which as yet, strange to say, had not dawned on 
her mind — but at the insult offered to her by this 
re-entrance of the governess into their house. Who 
was she, this Eliza Lethwait, that she should come 
again, and beard her in her home? Had he, her 
father, brought her — brought her on a visit, as 
surmised by Lucy?* 
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The footman had already gone downstairs again. 
Jane flung aside Miss Snow’s wrapperings and pre- 
pared to descend. The governess had stood in a 
state of puzzled s^mazement, wondering what it all 
meant On the stairs Jane encountered Judith. The 
girl was paler than usual, and very grave. 

“ My lady, ’’she whispered, arresting Jane’s progress, 
“ do you know what has occurred ? ” 

“I know that that person whom I turned from 
my house has dared to intrude into it again,” answered 
Lady Jane in her wrath, speaa4ng far more openly 
than it %vas her custom to speSk before a servant 
“But she shall not stop in it; i. o, not for an hour. 
Let me pass, Judith.” ck 

“Oh, my lady, hear the worst l?5ifore you go in; 
before you enter upon a contest with" -her that perhaps 
she’d gain,” implored Judith, in her epger sympathy 
for her mistress. “ My lord has married her, and has 
brought her home.” 

Jane fell against the wall and looked at Judith, 
a pitiable expression of helplessness on her face. The 
girl resumed. 

“Pompey says they were married yesterday morn- 
ing ; were married by Mi.ss Lethwait’s father in his 
own church. He says, my lady, he finds it is to Miss 
Lethwait’s that the earl has gone lately when he has 
been absent from town ; not to Chesney Oaks.” 

“ Support me, Judith,” was the feeble prayer of 
the unhappy daughter. 

Utterly sick and faint was she, and but for Judith’s 
help she would have fallen. She sank down on the 
friendly stairs, and let her head rest on them until 
the faintness had passed. Then she rose, staggering, 
and went on with what feeble strength was left her. 

“1 must know the worst,” she moaned. “I must 
know the worst.” 

Lucy, wondering and timid, stole into the drawing- 
room after her. Standing by the fire, her face turned 
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to the door in expectation, was she who had quitted 
the house as Miss Lethwait, only six or seven weeks 
before, Jane's eyes fell on her dress, as mentioned 
by Lucy, the rich sweeping silk, the pretty wdiite 
bonnet, and the costly own shaid / 

taken by the earl from its resting -plat-e to bestow 
on his new bride. Woman’s mind is a strange com- 
pound of strength and littleness; and to see that 
shawl on her shoulders brought to Jane's heart perhaps 
the keenest pang of all. The earl was striding the 
room; his stick, suspiciously restless, coining down 
loudly with each step. He confronted his two 
daughters. 

“ So ! here you are at last ! And nothing ready, 
that I see, in the shape of welcome. Not so much 
as the tea laid ! What’s the reason, Lady Jane?” 

“We did not expect you,” replied Jane, in a low 
tone, her back turned on the ex-governess. 

“You got my letter. Wasn’t it plain enough?” 
have not received any letter.” 

‘'Not received any letter ! By Jove ! I’ll prosecute 
the post-office 1 Girls,” with a flouri.sh of his hand 
towards his wife — “here’s your new mother, I,ady 
Oakbmn, You don’t want a letter to welcome herd' 

It seemed that Jane, at any rate, wanted somelliing, 
if not a letter. She persistently ignored the presence 
of the lady, keeping her face turned to her father. 
But when she tried to address him, no sound issued 
from her white and quivering lips. The new countess 
came forward, and humbly, deprecatingly, held out 
her hand to Jane, 

“Lady Jane, I implore you, let there be peace 
between us. Suffer me to sue for it. It lias pleased 
Lord Oakbum to make me his wife; but indeed I 
have not come here to interfere with his daughters’ 
privileges or to sow dissension in their home. Try 
to like me, Lady Jane ! It will not be difficult to nie 
to love you.” 
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Jane wheeled round, her white lips trembling, her 
face ablaze with scorn. 

“ Like you !” she repeated, her voice, in her terrible 
emotion, rising to a hiss. “ Likejuc^u/ Can we like 
the serpent that entwines its deadly coils around its 
victim? You have brought your arts to bear on my 
unsuspicious father, and torn him from his children. 
As you have dealt with us, Eliza Lethwait, may you 
so be dealt with when your turn shall come ! ” 

The countess drew back in agitation. She laid her 
hand on Lucy. 

“ You at least wdll let me love you, Lucy ! I loved 
you when i was with you, and I will endeavour to be 
to you a second mother. This entrance into your 
home is as embarrassing and painful to me as to you.” 

Lucy burst into tears as she received the kiss 
pressed upon her lips. She had liked Miss Lethwait 
very much, but she did not like her to bring upon 
them this discomfort. 

The earl and his stick, neither of them quite so 
brave as usual, went off to take refuge in the small 
room that they had made the library ; glad, perhaps, 
if the truth could be known, that he had a refuge just 
then to hide himself in. 

“It’s new lines to them yet, Eliza,” he called out 
as he went, for the benefit of his rebellious daughters. 
“To Jane especially. They haven’t got their sea-legs 
on at present ; but it will be all right in a day or two. 
Or you shall ask them the reason why.” 

An exceedingly smart lady’s-maid brushed past the 
earl, brushed past Jane, and addressed her mistress, 
with whom she had arrived. 

“Your chamber is in order now, my lady, and 
what you’ll want to-night unpacked. I thought your 
ladychip might like a fire, so I have had one lighted. ” 

The countess passed out of the room, glad as the 
earl, perhaps, to make her escape. Jane grasped a 
chair in her heart-sickness. 
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Oh, reader ! surely you can feel for her! She was 
hurled without warning- from the post of authority 
in her father's home, in which she had been mistress 
for years ; she was hitrled from the chief place in he 7 ‘ 
father s heart. One whom she reg^arded as in every 
way beneath her, whom she disliked and despised, 
over whom she had held control, was exalted into her 
place ; raised over her. She might have borne that 
bitterness — not patiently, but still she might have 
borne it ; but what she could not bear was that 
another should become more to her father than she 
was. He whom she had so revered and loved, he in 
whom her very life had been bound up, had now 
taken to himself an idol — and Jane henceforth was 
nothing. 

She dragged her aching limbs back to her dressing- 
room and cowered down before the fire with a low 
moan. Judith found her there. The girl had a letter 
in her hand. 

“My lady, Pompey’s nearly out of his mind with 
alarm. He says he’d rather run away back to Africa 
than that his fault should become known to his 
master. My lord gave him a letter to post for you 
yesterday, and he forgot it, and has just found it in 
his pocket.” 

jane mechanically stretched out her hand for the 
letter ; mechanically opened it. It was short and 
pithy. 


“Dear Jane, — I married Miss Lethwait this 
morning, and we shall be home to tea to-morrow : 
have things ship-shape. You behaved ill to her when 
she was with us. and she felt it keenly, but youll take 
care to steer clear of that quicksand for the future ; 
for remember she’s my wife now, and will ba the 
mistress of my home. 

“Your affectionate father, 

M “Oakburn.” 
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Jane crushed the letter in her hand and let her head 
fail, a convulsive sob that arose in her throat from 
time to time alone betraying her anguish. If ever 
the iron entered into the soul of woman, it had surely 
entered into that of Jane Chesney. 


CHAPTER XXXni. 

BACK AT THE OLD HOME. 

They stood together in the library — the earl and his 
daughter Jane. The morning sun streamed in at 
the window, playing on the fair siiiooth hair of Jane, 
showing all too conspicuously the paleness of her 
cheek, the utter misery of her countenance, Tlie earl, 
looking bluff and uncomfortable, paced the carpet 
restlessly, his stick, for a wonder, lying unheeded in 
a corner. 

It was their first meeting since the moment of his 
return the previous night. Ah, what a night it had 
been for Jane ! Never for an instant had sbe closed 
her eyes. As she went to bed, so she rose; not having 
once lost consciousness of tlie blow that had been 
dealt out to her. 

She had heard the earl go into the library, after his 
breakfast. He had taken it with the countess and 
Lucy. And Jane, drinking at a gulp the cup of tea 
brought to her, and which had stood neglected imtii 
it was cold, went downstairs and followed him in. 

Not to reproach him; not to cast a word of indigna- 
tion on the usurping countess; simply to speak of 
herself, and what her future course must be. 

‘"I^his is no longer a home for me, papa,’’ she 
quietly began, striving to subdue all outward token 
of emotion, of the bitter pain that was struggling 
within her. “I think you must see that it is not. 
Win you help me to another? ” 
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“ Don’t talk nonsense, Jane,” said the earl testily, 
wishing* he was breasting the waves in a hurricane 
off the Cape, rather than in this dilemma. “ It will 
all smooth down in a few days, if you’ll only let it.” 

Jane lifted her eyes to him, a whole world of anguish 
in their depths. “ I could mt stop here,” she said in 
a low tone, quite painful from its earnestness. “ Papa, 
it would kill me.” 

And it seemed as if it really would kill her. Lord 
Oakburn grunted something unintelligible, and looked 
uncommonly ill at ease. 

“You must let me go away, papa. Perhaps you 
will help me to another home ? ” 

“What home! Where d’ye want to .go?” he 
crossly asked. 

“I have been thinking that I could go to .South 
Wennock,” she said. “I cannot remain in London. 
The house at South Wennock has not let since we 
left it ; it is lying useless there, with its furniture ; 
and, now that the winter is approaching, it will not 
be likely to let. Suffer me to go back there.” 

Lord Oakburn took a few strides up and down with- 
out repl3^ Jane stood, as before, near the table, one 
hand leaning on it, as if for support. 

“ It’s the most rubbishing folly in the world, Jane ! 
You’d be as comfortable at home as ever you were, 
if you’d only bring your mind to it. Do you suppose 
she has come into the house to make things unpleasant 
for us? You don’t know her, if you think that. But 
there ! — have it your own way ! If you’d like to go 
back to South Wennock for the winter, you can.” 

“Thank you,” amswered Jane, with a suppressed 
sob. “You will allow me sufficient to live upon, 
papa ? ” 

“PI! see about that,” said the earl testily. '^‘Let 
me know what you want, and I’ll do what I can.” 

‘ ‘ I should like to continue in it, papa ; to make it 
my home for life.” 
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“Stuft, Jane! Before you have been there six 
months you’ll be right glad to come back to us.” 

“ You will let me take Lucy, papa ? ” 

“No; ni be sjhot if I do!” returned the carl, 
raising his voice in choler. “ I don’t approve of your 
decamping off at all, though I give in to it ; but I 
will never permit Lucy to share in such rebellion. 
You needn’t say more, Jane. If my other daughters 
leave me, I will keep her.” 

Jane sighed as she gave up the thought of Lucy. 
She moved from the table, and held out her hand, 

“Good-bye, papa. I shall go to-day.” 

“Short work, my young lady,” was the answer. 
“You’ll come to see the folly of your whim speedily, 
I hope.” 

He shook hands. But, in his vexation and annoy- 
ance, he did not offer to kiss her, and he did not say 
“Good-bye.” Perhaps he felt vexed at himself as 
much as at Jane. 

She went up to her room. Judith was busy at the 
dressing-table, and a maid was making the bed. Jane 
motioned to the latter to quit the chamber. 

“I am going back to South Wennock, Judith, to 
live at the old house on the Rise. I leave for it 
to-day. Would you like to go, and remain .with 
me? ” 

Judith looked too surprised to speak. She had a 
glass toilette-bottle in her hand, dusting it, and she 
laid it down in wonder, Jane continued. 

“ If you do not wish to go with me, I suppose you 
can remain here with Lady Luc3% They^ will want 
a maid for her, unless Lady Oakburn’s is to attend 
on her. That can be ascertained.” 

“ I will go with you, my lady,” said Judith. 

“1 shall be glad if you will. But mine will be a 
very quiet household. Only you and another, at the 
most.” 

“ I would prefer to go with you, my lady.” 
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“ Then, Judith, let us make haste with the prepara- 
tions. We must be away from this house to-day.” 

Scarcely had she spoken when Lucy came dancing- 
in, her cheeks and her eyes glowing. 

“ Oh, Jane ! I hope we shall all be happy together ! ” 
she exclaimed. “ I think we can be. Lady Oakburn 
is so kind. She means to get Miss Snow a nice 
situation, and to teach me herself. She says she will 
not entrust my education to anybody else.” 

“I am going away, Lucy,” said Jane, drawing- 
the little girl to her. “ I wish — I wis/t 1 could have 
had you with me ! But papa will not ” 

“ Going away ? ” i-epeated Lucy. “ Where ? ” 

“ I am g'oing back to South Wennock to live.” 

“ Oh, Jane ! And to leave papa ! What will he 
do without you ? ” 

A spasm passed over Jane Chesney’s face. “He 
has some one else now, Lucy.” 

Lucy burst into tears. “And I, Jane! What 
shall I do? You have never been away from me 
in all my life ! ” 

A struggle with herself, and then Jane’s tears burst 
forth — for the first time since the descending of the 
blow. She laid her face on Lucy’s neck, and sobbed 
aloud. 

Only for a few moments did she sufler herself to 
indulge the grief. “ I cannot afford this, child,” she 
said ; “I have neither time nor emotion to spare 
to-day. You must leave me, or 1 shall not be ready.” 

Lucy went down, her face wet. Lady Oakburn, 
who seemed to be taking to her new home and its 
duties quite naturally, was sorting some of Lucy’s 
music in the drawing-room. She looked just as she 
had used to look as Miss Lethwait; but she wore 
this morning a beautiful dress of llama, shot*with 
blue and gold, and a lace cap of guipure. Lucy’s 
noisy entrance and noisy grief caused her to turn 
abruptly. 
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“My dear child, what is the matter? ” 

“ Jane is going away,” was the sobbing answer. 

“ Going away" ! ” echoed the (’omdess. not under- 
standing. 

“Yes, she is going back to live at South Wennock, 
she says. She and Judith are packing up to go 
to-day.” 

Lady Oakburn was as one struck dumb. For a 
minute she could neither stir nor speak. Self- 
reproach was taking possession of her. 

“Does your papa know of this, Lucy?” 

“Oh, yes, 1 think so," sobbed Lucy. “Jane 
said she had asked papa to let me go with her, and 
he would not.” 

Lady Oakburn quitted the room and went in search 
of the* earl He was in the library still, pacing it 
with his stick now- -the stick having just menaced 
poor Pompey’s head, who had come in with a message. 

“Lucy tefls me that Lady Jane is about to leave,” 
began the countess. “Oh, Lord Oakburn, it is what 
I feared ! I would almost rather have died than 
come here to sow dissension in your house. Can 
nothing be done? ” 

“ No, it can’t,” said the earl. “ When Jane’s 
determined upon a thing, she is determined. It’s 
the fault of the fam.ily, my lady; as you’U find when 
you have been longer in it." 

“But, Lord Oakburn " 

“My dear, look here. All the talking in the world 
won’t alter it, and I’d rather hear no more upon the 
subject. Jane will go to South Wennock; but I 
dare say she’ll come to her senses before she has 
lived there many months." 

Did a recollection cross the earl’s mind of another 
of his daughters, of whom he had used the self-same 
words? Clarice ! ■ She would come to her senses, 
he said, if let alone. But it seemed she had not 
come to them 
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Lady Oakburn, more grieved, more desolate than 
can well be imagined, for she was feeling' herself to 
be a wretched interloper, in her lively conscientious- 
ness, went upstairs to Jane’s room and knocked at it- 
Jane was alone then. She wa.‘? standing before a 
chest of drawers, taking out their contents. The 
countess was agitated, even to teat's. 

“ Oh, Lady jane, do not inflict this unhappiness 
upon me ! 1 wish I had never entered the house, 

if the consequences are to involve your leaving it.” 

Jane turned, and stood, calm, impassive, scarcely 
deigning to raise her haughty eyelids. 

“You should have thought of consequences before, 
madam.” 

“If you could know how very far from my thoughts 
it would be to presume in any way upon my posi- 
tion ! ” continued the countess imploringly. “ If you 
would consent to be still the mistress of the house, 
Lady Jane ” 

“ I beg your pardon,” interrupted Jane, in a 
haughty tone of reproof, as if she would recall her 
to common sense. “My time is very short,” she 
continued ; “ may I request to be left alone ? ” 

Lady Oakburn saw there was no help for it — no 
remedy ; and she turned to quit the room with a 
gesture of grief and pain. “ I can only pray that 
the time may come when you will know me better, 
Lady Jane. Believe me, 1 would rather have died 
than been the means of turning you from your home.” 

Taking leave of none but Lucy and Miss Snow, 
Lady Jane quitted the house with Judith in the course 
of the afternoon. Lord Oakburn had .gone out : his 
wife, jane would not see. And in that fashion Lady 
Jane returned to South Wcnnock, and took up her 
abode again in the old house, startling' the woman 
who had charge of it. 

The next day Jane wrote to her father. Her 
intention was to live as quietly as possible, she told 
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him, keeping only two maids — Judith, to attend upon 
her personally, and a general servant — and a very 
modest sum indeed Jane named as an estimation of 
what it would cost her to live upon. But Lord 
Oakburn was more’’ liberal, and exactly doubled it : 
in his answer he told her, her allowance would be at 
the rate of five hundred a year. 

But the past trouble reacted upon Jane, and she 
became really ill. Mr. John Grey was called in to 
her. He found the sickness more of the mind than 
the body, and knew that time alone could work 
a cure. 

“My dear lady, if I were to undertake you as a 
patient I should be but robbing you," he said to her, 
at his second interview. “Tonics? Well, you shall 
have some if you wish; but the best tonic will be 
time.” 

She saw that he divined how cruel had been the 
blow of the earl’s marriage, the news of which had 
caused quite a commotion in South Wennock. Even 
this remote allusion to it Jane would have resented 
in some; but there was that about Mr, Grey that 
seemed to draw her to him as a friend. She sat at 
the table in the little square drawing-room — little, as 
compared with some of the rooms to which she had 
lately been accustomed— and leaned her cheek upon 
her hand. Mr. Grey was seated on the other side 
the hearth, opposite to her. It was getting towards 
the dusk of evening, and the red blaze of the fire 
played on Jane’s pale face. 

“Yes,” she acknowledged, “it is time alone that 
can do much for me, I believe. I feel— -I feel that 
I shall never be blithe again. But I should like some 
tonic medicine, Mr. Grey.” 

“l^u shall have it. Lady Jane. I fancy you are 
naturally not very strong.” 

“Not very strong, perhaps. But I have hitherto 
enjoyed good health. Are there any changes at 
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South Wennock ? ” she continued, not sorry to quit 
the subject of self. 

"No, I think not,” he answered; "nothing in par- 
ticular, that would interest you. ,A few people have 
died, a few have married; as is the case in all places.” 

"Does Mr. Carlton get much practice?” she asked, 
overcoming her repugnance to speak of that gentle- 
man, in her wish for some information as to how he 
and Laura were progressing. 

"He gets a great deal,” said Mr. Grey. "The 
fact is, quite a tide has set in against my brother, 
and Mr. Carlton reaps the benefit.” 

"I do not understand,” said Jane. 

"People seem to have taken a dislike to my brother, 
on account of that unhappy affair in Palace Street,” he 
explained. " Or rather, I should say, to distrust him. 
In short, people won’t have Mr. Stephen Grey to 
attend them any longer. If I can't go, they run for 
Mr. Carlton, and thus he has now a great many of 
our former patients. South Wennock is a terrible 
place for gossip; everybody must inteifere with his 
neighbour's affairs. Just now,” added Mr. John Grey, 
with a genial smile, "the town is commenting on 
Lady Jane Chesney’s having called in me, instead of 
Mr. Cm-lton, her sister’s husband.” 

Jane shook her head. "I dislike Mr. Carlton 
personally very much,” she said. "Had he never 
entered our family to sow dissension in it. I should 
still have disliked him. But this must be a great 
trouble to Mr. Stephen Grey.” 

"It is a great annoyance. I wonder sometimes 
that Stephen puts up with it so patiently. 'It will 
come round with time,’ is all he says.” 

"Has any clue been obtained to the unforMinate 
lady who died?” asked Jane, 

"'Not the slightest. She lies, poor thing, in the 
corner of St. Mark’s Churchyard, unclaimed and un- 
known.” 
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“ But, has her husband never come forward to 
inquire after her?” exclaimed Lady Jane, in wonder, 
“ It was said at the time, I remember, that he was 
travelling'. Surely he must have returned ? ” 

“ No one whatever has come forward,” \va.s Mr. 
Grey’s reply. “ Neither he nor anybody else. In 
short, Lady Jane, but for that humble grave, and 
the obloquy that has become the property of my 
brother Stephen, the whole affair might well seem 
a myth ; a something that had only happened in a 
dream.” 

“Does it not strike you as being* altogether very 
singular?” said Lady Jane, after a pause of thought. 
* ‘ The affair itself, I mean. ” 

“ Very much so indeed. It so impressed me at 
the time of the occurrence ; far more than it did my 
brother.” 

“ It would almost seem as though — as though the 
poor young lady had had no husband,” concluded 
Lady Jane. “If it be not uncharitable to the dead to 
say so.” 

“That is the opinion I incline to,” avowed Mr. John 
Grey. “ My brother, on the contrary, will not enter- 
tain it ; he feels certain, he says, that in that respect 
things were as straight as they ought to be. But for 
one thing, I should adopt my opinion unhesitatingly, 
and go on, as a nabxral sequence, to the belief that she 
herself introduced the fatal drops into the draught.” 

“And that one thing — what is it?” asked Jane, 
interested in spite of her own cares. But indeed the 
tragedy from the first had borne much interest for her 
—as it had for everybody else in South Wennock. 

“The face that was seen on the stairs by Mr. 
Carltau.” 

“ But I thought Mr. Carlton maintained afterwards 
that he had not seen any face there — that it was a 
misapprehension of his own?” 

“ Rely upon it, Mr. Carlton did see a face there, 
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I.acly Jane. The impression convej'ed to his mind ai 
the moment was, that a face — let us sa,y a man— -was 
there ; and T believe it to have been a right one. The 
doubt arose to him afterwards with the inipiobability : 
and, for one thing, he may msh io believe that there 
was nobody, and to impress that belief upon others/' 

" But why should he wish to do that ? ’■ asked Jane, 
“ Because lie must be aware that it was very careless 
of him not to have put the matter beyond doubt at the 
time. To sec a man hovering in that stealthy manner 
near a. sick lady’s room would be the signal for unearth- 
ing him to most medical attendants. H ought to ha.ve 
been so to Mr, t'arlton; and he. is no doubt secretly 
taking blame to himself for not having done it.” 

“I thought he did search,” 

“Yes, superficially. He earned out a candle and 
looked around. But he should have remained cm the 
landing, and called to those below to bring lights, so 
as not to allow a chance of escape. Of course, he had 
no thought of evil" 

“And connect that man with the evil ?” 

“ ] do,” said Mi\ Grey, as he rose to leave. 
“There’s not a shadow of doubt on iny mind that 
that man was the author of Mrs, Crane’s death." 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

FREDERICK GREV’S "CROTCHET." 

That a strong tide, rolling from one end of South 
Weunock to the other, had sot in against Mr. Stephen 
Grey, was a. fact indisputable. Immediately subsequent 
to the inquest on Mrs. Crane, the tide of public {^union 
had set in for him; people seemed to feel ashamed of 
having suspected him of so fatal an error, and they 
made mitch of Mr. Stephen Grey. This prevailed ior 
a week or two, and thou the cuiTeat changed. One 
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insinuated a doubt, another insinuated a doubt ; some 
said Mr. Stephen had been culpably careless ; others 
said he had been tipsy. And the current against the 
surgeon went flowing on until it became as a rushing 
torrent, threatening to engulf him. 

Another indisputable fact was, that a great inciter 
to this feeling was Mr. Carlton. It was he who did 
the most towards fanning the flame. This was not 
generally known, for Mr. Carlton’s work was partially 
effected in secret ; but still it did in a measure ooze 
out, especially to the Greys. That Mr. Carlton’s 
motive must be that of increasing his own practice, 
was universally assumed;; but it was an underhand 
way of doing it, and it caused young Frederick Grey 
to boil over with indignation. 

On a sofa in the house of Mr. Stephen Grey, lay a 
lady with a pale face and delicate features. It was 
Stephen Grey’s wife. She had just returned home 
after seven or eight months’ absence at the continental 
spas, whither she had gone with her sister, a wealthy 
widow, hoping to pick up renewed health ; for she, 
Mrs. Grey, suffered always from an affection of the 
spine. 

Frederick was bending over her. The boy loved 
nothing so much on earth as his mother. He was 
imparting to her all the wonders, pleasant and 
unpleasant, that had occurred during her absence ; 
the tragedy which had taken place in Palace Street, 
and its present consequences to Mr. Stephen Grey, 
naturally forming the principal topic. This had not 
been written to Mrs. Grey. “As well not disturb 
her with disagreeable matters,” Mr. Stephen had 
remarked at the time. She was growing excited over 
the recital, and she suddenly sat up, looking her son 
full iS the face. 

‘ * I cannot understand, F rederick. Either your papa 
did put the opium into the mixture ” 

“ Prussic acid, mamma.” 
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“Prussic acid! What put my thoughts upon 
opium? — talking of a sleeping- draught, I suppose. 
Either your papa did put the prussic acid into the 
mixture, or he did not ” 

“Dearest mamma, do I not tell you that he did 
not ! I watched him make it up ; I watched every 
drop of everything he put into it. There was no more 
poison in that draught than there is in this glass of 
water at your elbo-w.” 

“My dear, I do not dispute it: I should be ex- 
cessively astonished to hear that your papa had been 
careless enough to do such a thing. What I want to 
know is this— -with your testimony and your Uncle 
John’s combined, with the experience of years that 
they have had in your father, and with the acquitting 
verdict of the coroner’s jury, why have people got up 
this prejudice against him ? ” 

“ Because they are fools,” logically answered 
Frederick. “I don’t suppose there are ten people in 
the place who would call in papa now. It does make 
Uncle John so mad ! ” 

“It must give him a great deal of extra work,” 
observed Mrs. Stephen Grey. 

“He is nearly worked off his legs. Some of our 
patients have gone over altogether to the enemy, 
Carlton. It is he who is the chief instigator against 
papa. And he does it in such a sneaking, mean way. 

‘ I am grieved to be called in to take the place of 
Mr. Stephen Grey,’ he says. ‘No man can more 
highly respect him than I do, or deplore more deeply 
the lamentable mistake. I cannot but think he will 
be cautious for the future : still, when the lives of 
those dear to us, our wives and children, are at 
stake — ” 

Mrs. Grey could not avoid an interrupting l«ugh, 
Frederick was imitating Mr. Carlton so quaintly. 

“ How do you know he says this to people?” she 
asked. 
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“Plenty of them could bear testimony to the fact, 
mamma. And it does its work ail too well. ” 

“ And what is Mr, Carlton’s motive? ” 

“To get our patients away from us, of course. 
Now that he has mkrried aa earl’s daug-hter, he can’t 
do with a small income, I wrote you word, you 
know, about has running away with Miss Laura 
Chesney. They met with a series of disasters in the 
flight ; wei'e pitched out of Mr, Carlton’s carriage 
into the mud, and Miss Laura lost one of her shoes. 
She’s I.ady Laura now — and was then, for that matter, 
if they had but known it : it’s said that Mr. Carlton 
did know it. They got married at Gretna Green, or 
some of those convenient places ; and when they 
came back to South Wennock were re-married again. 
You should have seen St. Mark’s Church ! Crowds 
upon crowds pushed into it.” 

“And you amidst the rest, i suppose,” remarked 
Mrs. Grey. 

Frederick laughed. “Carlton was as white as a 
sheet, and kept looking round as if he feared some 
interruption. Bad' men are always cowards. By the 
way, Lady Jane has come back to the house on the 
Rise.’ 

“ My boy, do you know I think you are too bitter 
against Mn Carlton. It was not a right thing 
certainly to run away with a young lady, but that is 
not our affair ; and it is very wrong to incite people 
against your papa — if he does do it ; but, with all that, 
you are scarcely justified in calling’ him a bad man.” 

“ Ah, but that’s not all,’ said Frederick. “ Mother, 

I hate Mr. Carlton ! As to being bitter against 
him, I only wish I could be bitter ; bitter to some 
purpose.” 

“ Frederick ! ” 

The boy half sank upon his knees to bring his face 
on a level with Mrs. Grey’s, and lowered his voice to 
a whisper. 
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"I believe it was Mr. Carlton ■who put tJie prussic 
acid into llie draught,” 

Mrs. Grey, frightened at the temerity of Frederick, 
could only stare. a.t him. 

“Look here,” he continued, ih some excitement. 
“The draught went out of our house right 1 hww, 
and tlie hoy delivered it as it was sent. Why then 
difl Mr. Carlton take hold of it when it arrived, and 
call out (hat it smelt of prussic acid? It could not 
have smelt of prussic, acid then; or, if it did, some 
ma.gic. had been at work.” 

Mrs Grey knew how fond her sf)ii W'as of fancies, 
hut she. had never seen him so terribly earnest as 
this. She put up her hand to stop his words. 

“It is of no use, mother; 1 must speak. This, 
suspicion of Mr. Carlton fell npon me that night. 
When we heard of the death, 1 and Uncle John ran 
down to Palace Street. Carlton was in the chamber, 
and he began talking of what had taken place, and 
of his own share in the pre\dous events of the evenitig ; 
how he had smelt the draught on its being brought 
in, and his coming off to ask Mr. Stephen Grey 
whether it was all right, and then going home and 
making up a draught on his own account and not 
getting hack with it in time. He told all this readily 
and glibly, and Uncle John and Mr. Lycett took it in 
for gospel; hut I did not. A feeling suddenly came 
over me that he was acting a part. He was too 
frank, too voluble; it was exactly as though he were 
relieaising a tale learned by heart; and 1 declare that 
a conviction flashed into niy mind that it was he who 
had clone it all,” 

“You frighten me,” gasped Mrs. Grey. “Have 
you reflected on what might be the a.wful conse- 
quences to Mr. Cgrlton were such an accusation to 
get abroad?” 

“I am not 'going to' speak of it abroad; but, 
mother. 1 must tell you : it has been burning my heart 
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awa)’’ since that night.' I dare not breathe it to papa 
or to Uncle John : they would call it one of my 
crotchety fancies, and say I was only fit for Bedlam. 
But know how often you have been surprised at 
the quickness with which I read people and their 
motives, and you have called it a good gift from God. 
That Carlton was acting a part that night, I am 
certain ; there was truth neither in his eye nor on his 
lip. He saw that I doubted him, too, and wanted to 
get me from the chamber. Well, that was the first 
phase in my suspicion ; and the next was his manner 
at the inquest. The same glib, ready tale was on 
his tongue ; he seemed to have all the story at his 
fingers’ ends. The coroner complimented him on the 
straightforward way in which he gave his evidence ; 
but I know that I read lie in it from the beginning 
to the end.” 

“Answer me a question, Frederick. What has so 
prejudiced you against Mr. Carlton ? ” 

“ I was not previously prejudiced against him, I 
declare to you, mamma, that when I entered the 
chamber where the poor lad)'^ lay dead, I had not, and 
never had had, any prejudice against Mr. Carlton. 
I had felt rather glad that he set up in the place, 
because papa and Uncle John and Whittaker were so 
worried with the extent of the practice. It was when 
he was speaking of the draught that an inward con- 
viction stole over me that he was speaking falsely, 
deceitfully, and that he knew more about it than he 
would say.” 

“ I should call it an inward fiddlestick, were the 
subject less awfully serious,” reproved Mrs. Grey. 
“ It would be better for you to bring reason and 
common sense to bear upon this, Frederick, than an 
‘ inward conviction,’ vague and visionary. Was this 
young lady not a stranger to Mr. Carlton ? ” 

“ I expect she was. To him as well as to us.” 

“Very well. What motive, then, could Mr, 
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Carlton have had to work her ill? The very worst 
man permitted to live on earth Avould not poison a 
fellow-creature, and a strangfer, for the sake of 
pastime ; and Mr. Carlton is an educated man, a 
man of a certain refinement ; an’d, so far as I have 
seen — for 1 met him two or three times before I left 
home — he is a pleasant and agreeable one. Assuming, 
for the moment, that your views were correct, what 
motive could have actuated Mr. Carlton?” 

Frederick Grey leaned his head on his hand. The 
question was a poser ; in fact, it was the precise point 
that had puzzled him throughout. Judith Ford, the 
widow Gould, Mr. Stephen himself, had all testified 
that the lady had come to South Wennock a stranger 
to Mr. Carlton as to the Greys. 

“ 1 don’t deny that that’s a point difficult to get 
over, or that the case is completely shrouded in 
mystery,” he confessed at length. “ It puzzles me so 
that sometimes I can’t sleep, and 1 get thinking that 
1 must be wronging Carlton. I ask my.self what he 
thought to gain by it. Nothing, that I can see. Of 
course he now keeps up the prejudice against papa to 
get his patients ; but he could not have entered upon 
it from that motive ” 

“For shame, Frederick ! ” 

“Dear mamma, I am sorry you are so vexed, and 
I wish I had not mentioned it at all. 1 tell you I have 
lain awake night after night, thinking it over in all 
its aspects, and I see that any probable accession 
of practice could not have been his motive, for the 
draught might have been made up by me or by Mr. 
Whittaker, for all Mr. Carlton knew ; and in that case 
the odium could not have touched papa. I see that 
you are angry with me, and I only wish I could put 
away this suspicion of Carlton from ray* mind. 
There is one loophole ; that the man he saw 
concealed on the itairs may have been the villain, 
after all.” 
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'‘What man? "Vniat stairs?” exclaimed Mrs. Qrey, 
in astonishment. 

“As Mr. Carlton was leaving the sick lady’s room 
that same night he saw — Hush! Here’s papa!” 
cried the boy breaking off abruptly. “Don’t breathe, 
a word of what I have b('en saying, there’s a dear 
mother.” 

Mr. Stephen Grey came in, a gloomy cloud on his 
usually cheerlul face. He. threw himself in an arm- 
chair opposite his wife’s sofa, his mood one of 
grievous weariness. 

“Are you tired, Stephen? ” she asked. 

“Tired to death,” he answered; “tired of it all. 
We shall ha.ve to make a move.” 

“A move!” she repeated, while Frederick turned 
round from the window, where he was now standing, 
and looked at his father. 

“We must move from this place, Mary, to one 
where the gossip of Stephen Grey’s having supplied 
poison in mistake for safe medicine will not have 
penetrated. It gets worse evciy day, and John’s 
temper is tried. No wonder : he is worked like a 
hoi'se. Just now he came in, jaded and tired, and 
found three messengers waiting to see him, ready to 
squabble among themselves who should get him first. 
T am really unable to go,’ he said. ‘I have been 
with a patient for the last seven hours, and am fit for 
nothing. Mr. Stephen will attend. ‘No, there was 
not one woulcl have Mr. Stepheri — tiieir orders were, 
Mr. Grey or nobod5''. John is gone, unfit as he is; 
but this sort of thing cannot last,” 

“Of course it cannot,” said Mrs. Stephen Grey. 
“How extraordinary it is ! Why should people be 
prejudiced in the face of facts? ” 

“ I had a talk with John yesterday, and broached 
to him what has been in my own mind for weeks. 
He and I must part. John rnust ta.ke a partner who 
will be more palatable "to South Wennock than I now 
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am, and I must try my fortune elsewhere. If I am 
riiined myself, it is of no use dragging John down 
with me : and, were I to stay with him, I believe the 
whole practice would take itself away.” 

Mrs. Grey’s heart sank within her. Can any one 
wonder ? — hearing that her home of years must be 
broken up, “V/here could we go?” she cried, in 
agitation. 

“ I don’t know. Perhaps London would be best 
There, a person does not know his next-door neigh- 
bour, and nobody will know me as the unfortunate 
practitioner from South Wennock.” 

“ it is a great misfortune to have fallen upon us ! ” 
she murmured. _ 

“ It is unmerited,” returned Stephen Grey ; “ that’s 
my great consolation. God knows how innocent 1 
was in that unhappy business, and I trust He will 
help me to get a living elsewhere- It’s possible that 
it may turn out for the best in the end.” 

“ What man was it that Mr. Carlton saw on the 
stairs that night ? ” inquired Mrs. Grey, after a pause, 
her thoughts reverting, in spite of herself, from their 
own troubles. And Frederick, as he heard the 
question, glanced uneasily at his mother, lest she 
should be about to betray confidence. 

“ Nobody can tell. And Carlton fancied after- 
wards that" he might have been mistaken — that the 
moonlight deceived him. But there’s not the least 
doubt some one was there, concealing himself, 
and 1 and John have privately urged it upon the 
police never to cease their search after him. That 
man was the guilty agent.” 

“You think so?” cried Mrs. Stephen, after an 
awe-struck pause. 

“ i feel sure of it. No reasonable being* can 
entertain a doubt of it. But for this mistaken idea 
that people have picked up— -that the mistake was 
mine in mixing the sleeping draught — there would 
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not be two opinions upon it in the town. The only 
point I cannot understand is Carlton’s having smelt 
the poison in the draught when it was delivered ; but 
i can only come to the conclusion that Carlton was 
mistaken, unaccountable as it seems for him to have 
fancied a smell where no smell was.” 

“ How full of mystery it all sounds ! ” 

“ The affair is a mystery altogether ; it’s nothing 
but mystery from beginning to end. Of course the 
conclusion drawn is — and the coroner was the first 
to draw it — that that man was the ill-fated young- 
lady’s husband, stolen into the house for the purpose 
of deliberately destroying her. If so, we may rest 
satisfied that it will be cleared up some time, for 
murder is safe to come out, sooner or later.”. 

As Stephen Grey concluded the last words, he quitted 
the room. Mrs Grey rose and approached her son. 

“ My dear, you hear what your papa says. How 
is it possible that you can suffer your suspicions to 
stray to any other than that concealed man ? ” 

The boy turned, and wound his mother’s arms about 
him as he answered, his frank, earnest eyes lifted 
trustingly to hers. 

“ I am just puzzled to death over it, mother mine. 
I don’t fee! a doubt that some wicked fellow was 
there ; I can’t doubt it ; and of course he was not 
there for good. Still, 1 cannot overget that impression 
of falseness made upon me by Mr, Carlton. There is 
such a thing as bribery, you know.” 

“ Bribery ! ” repeated Mrs. Grey, not understanding 
his drift. 

“ If Carlton did not commit the ill himself, he may 
be keeping the counsel of that man who did. Mother 
dear, don't take your arm from me in anger. I can't 
drive *he feeling away from me. Mr. Carlton may 
not have been the actual culprit ; but, that he knows 
more of the matter than he suffers to appear, I am 
as certain of as that I am in life.” 
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And Mrs. Stephen Grey shivered within her as she 
listened to the words, terrified for the consequences 
should they come to be overheard. 

“ Frederick, this is one of your crotchets. Be still ; 
be still S ” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

AN UNLUCKY ENCOUNTER. 

Reclining languidly in her easy-chair one bright 
afternoon, was Lady Jane Chesney. The reaction of 
the passionate excitement, arising from the blow 
dealt out to her so suddenly, had come, and she felt 
utterly weary both in mind and body. Some little 
bustle and talking outside was heard, as if a visitor 
had entered, and then the room door opened. There 
stood Laura Carlton. 

“ Well, Jane ! I suppose I may dare to come in ?” 

She spoke in a half-laughing, half-deprecating tone, 
and looked out daringly at Jane from her dazzling 
beauty. A damask colour shone in her cheek, a 
brilliant light in her eye. She wore a rich silk dress 
with brocaded flounces, and a white lace bonnet all 
gossamer and prettiness. Jane retained her hand as 
she gazed at her. 

“You are happy, Laura ? ” 

“Oh, so happy ! ” was the echoed answer. “But 
I want to be reconciled to you all. Papa is dreadfully 
obstinate when he is crossed, I know that ; but he 
need not hold out so long. And you, Jane, to have 
been here going on for a fortnight, and not to have 
taken notice of me ! ” 

“ I have been ill,” said Jane. 

“Oh, I dare say! I suppose the fact Is,® papa 
forbade you to call at my house, or to receive me 
here.” 

“No, he did not. But let us come to a thorough 
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under standing at once, Laura, as you are here : it 
may spare troub^' to both of us; perhaps some heart- 
burning. J tniisi decline, myself, to cisit at your 
house. 1 Will receh'e you here with pleasure, and be 
happy to see you Vchenever you like to come; but I 
cannot receive TIr. Cariton.” 

“Whj’ will you not visit at my house?’ 

" Because it is ^fr. Carlton’s. I would prefer not 
to meet him — anywhere.” 

Laura’s resenlment buhWoii up. ” Is your piejudice 
against Mr. Carlton to last for ever.” 

”1 raiinoi sa}’. I confess that it is strong against 
him at present. I never liked him. Laura; and his 
underhand ronduct with regard to you has not tended 
to soften the dislike. T cannot extend my hand in 
greeting to !Mr. Cariton. It is altogether hotter that 
we should not meet. Like him, I never can.” 

“.Vnd never will, so long as you persist in shutting 
voutself out from all intercourse with him,” retorted 
Laura. ‘‘What! would it hurt you, Jane, to meet 
my husband?” 

“We will drop the subject,” said Jane. “To 
pursue it would serve no ubeful purpose. When I 
tell you that my own feelings (call them prejudices if 
y'ou will) forbid me to see Mr. Carlton. I tell you truth. 
And some deference is due to the feelings of my father. 
I will not reproach you, Laura, for the step you took ; 
the time has gone by for that-; but you must not ask 
me to countenance Mr. Carlton.” 

“ You speak of deference to papa’s feelings, Jane ! 
I don't think he showed much to yours. What a 
simpleton he has made, of himself ! ” 

Jane Chesney’s face burned with a sudden glow, 
and hfr drooping eyelids were not raised. The old 
spirit, always ready to uphold her father, whether he 
w'as right or wheUi'^r he w'as wrong, had gone out of 
her crushed heart foi evei. 

“What sort of a. woman is she?” resitmed Laura. 
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Laura, %vhat matters it?” Jane answered in 
a tone that betrayed how full of pain was the subject. 
“ He has married her, and that is enoug-h. I cannot 
talk of it ? ” , 

‘ ‘ Why did you not bring- away Lucy ? ” 

I was not permitted to bring her.” 

“ And do you mean to say that you shall live here, 
all by yourself? ” 

“Whom have 1 to live with? I may as well 
occupy this house as any other. My means will 
afford nothing better. TJmt I do not repine at ; it is 
good enough for me ; and to be able to live at peace 
in it is a great improvement upon the embarrassment 
we used to undergo.” 

“ But it is so lonely an existence for you ! It seems 
like isolation. ” 

Jane was silent. The sense of her lonely lot was 
all too present to her as her sister spoke : but she knew 
that she must hear. 

“ How much are you to be allowed, Jane ? ” 

“ Five hundred a year.” 

“Five hundred a year for the Lady Jane Chesney ! ” 
returned Laura with flashing eyes. “ It is not half 
enough, Jane.” 

“ It is enough for comfort And grandeur I have 
done with. May I express a hope, Laura, that yon 
find your income adequate to your expectations,” she 
added in a spirit of kindness. 

Laura’s colour deepened. Laura was learning to 
estimate herself by her new standard, as the Earl of 
Oakburn’s daughter ; she was longing for the display 
and luxury that rank generally gives. But Mr. 
Carlton’s father had not come forward with money ; 
and they had to content themselves with wh^. Mr. 
Carlton made by his profession : he had been compelled 
to tell his wife she must practise economy ; and 
every hour of the day Laura caught herself wishing 
for a thousand and one articles that only -wealth can 
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purchase. Her vanity had certainly not lessened with 
the accession to her title. 

“I think it sliameful of papa not to allow me an 
income, now that he enjoys the Chesney estates, or 
else present my husband with an adequate sum of 
ready money,” exclaimed Laura, in a resentful tone. 
“Mr. Carlton, I am sure, feels the injustice, though 
he does not speak of it.” 

“Injustice!” interrupted Jane with marked 
emphasis. 

“Yes, it is unjust; shamefully unjust. What was 
my offence? — ^that I chose the husband he would 
have denied me. And now look at what he has done I 
— married a woman obnoxious to us all. If it was 
derogatory for Miss Laura Chesney to choose a surgeon 
when she* had not a cross or a coin to bless herself 
with, 1 wonder what it is for the Earl of Oakburn, 
the peer, to lower himself to his daughter's governess? ” 

Jane made no reply. There was some logic in 
Laura’s reasoning; although she appeared to ignore 
the fact that she owed obedience to her father, and 
had forfeited it. 

“You were devoted to him, Jane, and how has he 
repaid you? Just done that which has driven you 
from his home. He has driven you with as little 
compunction, I dare say, as he would drive a dog — 
Jane, be quiet; I will say what I have to say. He 
has got his new lady, and much value you and I are 
to him henceforth,” 

“You are wrong, Laura,” Jane answered with 
emotion. “ I came away with my own free will when 
he would have kept me. He — but I — ^I — cannot bear 
to speak of it. I do not defend his marriage; but he 
is not«the first man who has been led away by a 
designing woman.” 

“ He is a hard man,” persisted Laura, working her- 
self into a state of semi-fury; “he is heartless as the 
grave. Why else has he not forgiven Clarice ? ” 
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” Clarice ! He has forgiven her,” 

" Has he? ” returned Laura, upon whom the words 
acted as a sudden check. “She is not at home. I 
am sure she’s not ! ” 

Jane dropped her voice. “We cannot find Clarice, 
Laura.” 

“Not find Clarice ! What do you mean?” 

“ Simply what I say : we cannot find her, I sought 
out the situation she was at in Gloucester Terrace — 
in fact, she was at two situations there, one after the 
other , but she did not remain long at either. She quitted 
the last of them a twelvemonth ago last June, and no 
trace of her since then can be discovered. Our only 
conjecture is, that she must have gone on the 
Continent with some family, or elsewhere abroad. 
Papa has caused the lists of passports at the most 
frequented’ ports to be searched, but without success; 
but that we think little of, as she may have been 
entered as 'the governess.’ In short, we have searched 
for her in all ways, and the police have searched; and 
we can hear nothing of her. The imeasiness this gives 
me, Laura, I cannot express to you; and papa — in 
spite of your opinion of his heartlessness — is as much 
troubled as I am.” 

“ I never heard of such a thing,” exclaimed Laura, 
wdien her astonishment allowed her to speak. “No't 
find Clarice !” 

In her eagerness she reiterated question upon 
question, and Jane told her all the particulars she 
had been able to glean. They were with difficulty 
received. 

“Nothing at all has been heard of her since last 
June — that is June twelvemonth?” repeated Laura. 
“But, Jane, you had letters from her subsequent to 
that ? ” 

“I know I had — one; but it gave me no clue to 
where she was. It was the letter that came to us last 
New Year’s Day, to wish us the hmine annee.’* 
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“ That was not the last letter you had from her? ” 

“Yes, it was. I wrote three letters to her sub- 
sequent to that, the letters that i afterivards found 
lying at the library, unclaimed. Do you recollect my 
telling you of a veny singular dream I had, relating to 
Clarice — a disagreeable dream ? " 

“ i recollect your not telling me,” replied Laura. 
“You said you had a dream that troubled you, but 
you would not tell it, fearing my ridicule.” 

“Yes,” said jane ; “it vras in March. The dream 
made me very uneasy, and I wrote, as I tell you, more 
than once to Clarice, begging tidings of her. They 
’.vere the letters I speak of. Every phase of that 
dream is as vivid to my mind now as it rvas then. 
There are moments when the superstition is all loo 
strong upon me that it only shadowed forth the reality 
of Clarice's fate. I seem to know that we shall never 
and her — in life.” 

Laura would have liked to ridicule then. “ Can’t 
you tell me the dream, Jane ? ” 

“No,” shuddered jane, “ I cannot tell it. Least of 
all to you.” 

Laura became curious. “Why least of all to 
me ? ” 

“ Because — because — in the same dream, mixed up 
with Clarice, mixed up with the horror — but I am 
foolish, i think,” broke off Jane. “I shall say no 
more about it, I^ura.” 

Laura did not care. She had been in the habit of 
laughing at Jane’s dreams, and she would laugh still. 
Jane Chesney had certainly had two or three most 
singular dreams, which had borne reference in a 
remarkable degree to subsequent realities of life. One 
of them had foreshadowed her mother’s death, and 
Jane»had told it before the death took place. That 
the events following upon and bearing out the dreams 
\vere singular coincidences, can at least be said. And 
yet Jane Chesney was not by nature inclined tc 
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superstition, but the dreams had, in a degree, forced 
it upon her. She buried the feeling within lies seif, as 
we all like to buty those feelings which touch wholly 
on the imagination — that inner life witiiin the life. 
But of all her dreams, never had 'she been visited by 
one bearing half the vivid horror, the horror of 
feality, as did this last one relating to her sister 
Clarice. 

“It is very deceitful of you, Jane, to persist to 
my face that you have not heard from Clarice since 
the New Year,” resumed Laura. 

Jane raised her eyelids. “I have not heard from 
her since.” 

“Where’s the use of saying it, Jane?” and Laura’s 
voice took a peevish tone, for she had as much dislilie 
to be kept in the dark as had her father the earl. 
“You know quite well that you had at least one 
letter subsequent to tliat, and a most affectionate and 
loving one,” 

Jane was surprised. “I do not know wliat your 
head is running on, Laura, hut I do know that I never 
had a line or syllable from Clarice subsequent to that 
January letter.” 

Laura took out her purse, a handsome porte- 
monnaie, the gift of Mr. Carlton, and extracted from 
it a small piece of paper that had once formed part 
of a letter. 

“Look there, Jane. You know Clarice’s writing: 
is that hers or not? I put it in my purse to-day to 
bring to you.” 

“Oh, yes, it is Clarice’s writing,” said Jane, the 
instant it was in her hands. It was the upper part 
of the first page, where the writing commenced, and 
was dated from London on the 28th of the pi^ivious 
February. It began as follows — 

“My dearest, I am about to make a proposal to 
you, and 

Then the paper was tom. On the reverse side 
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was the conclusion of the note, which had apparently 
been a short one. 

“ without delay. Ever your own Clarice.’' ^ 

Jane Chesney pondered over the words, especially 
over the date. Bu-t she had never seen the note in 
her life before, and said so. 

“ Nonsense,” said Laura. “ If it was not addressed 
to you, Jane, to whom was it addressed? Clarice 
never wrote home to anybody but you since her 
departure.” 

“ How did you become possessed of this ? ” inquired 
Jane. 

“ It came from home with my clothes.” 

Impossible,” said Jane. “I collected your things 
myself and packed them- There was no such scrap 
of paper, as this, amongst them.” 

“1 tell )'ou, Jane, it came to me in my box of 
clothes. Some little time ago, a pair of my lace 
sleeves got mislaid. I was angry with my maid, 
and turned the drawer, where my lace things are 
kept, out upon the floor. In picking them up to 
replace, I found the paper. That it had come from home 
with my lace things is certain, for they were emptied 
straight from the trunk into that drawer. And there 
it must have remained since unnoticed, probably slipped 
under the paper laid at the bottom of the drawer. ” 

“ It appears to me inexplicable,” returned Jane. 
“ I know that I never received the note ; and, as you 
say, Clarice wrote home only to me. But she never 
worded her letters in that strain : it is more as a 
wife would write to her husband.” 

“The display of affection struck me,” said Laura. 
“ I thought she had grown over-fond all on a sudden.” 

“Clarice has too much good sense to indulge in 
foolishly fond expressions,” said Jane. “I cannot 
understand this,” she resumed. “It seems all on a 
par with the rest, full of nothing but mystery. Will 
you give me this scrap of paper, Laura?” 
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You may keep it, and welcome. I hope we shall 
soon hear of her. It is so dreadfully inconsistent 
for Lady Clarice Chesney, or Lady anybody else, 
to be getting her living as a governess. But I suppose 
she cannot have heard of the chahge. Jane — to alter 
the subject— do you know that I saw papa at Pem- 
bury ? ” 

“No.” 

“ 1 did. I was visiting Colonel and Mrs. Marden, 
they are such nice people — but you know them for 
yourself. I was driving through the street in the 
pony carriage with Mrs. Marden, and we met Sir 
James’s mail-cart, he and papa inside it. Between 
astonishment and fear I was nearly frightened out 
of my wits. I pulled the reins and started the ponies 
off, and the next day we heard that papa had left 
again.” 

“Are you going?” asked Jane, for Laura had 
risen. 

“ I must be going now. I shall come in again 
soon, for I have not said half I thought to say, or 
remembered half the questions. Good-bye, Jane; 
come with me as far as the g-ate.” 

“I don’t feel well enough to go out,” was Jane’s 
answer. 

“Nonsense, that’s all fancy. A minute’s walk in 
this bright sunshine will do you good.” 

Jane yielded to the persuasion. She muffled herself 
up and accompanied Laura to the gate. It was a 
balmy autumn day, the sun brilliant, and the red 
leaves shining in the foliage. Jane really did feel 
the air revive her, and she did not hasten indoors 
immediately. 

Laura shook hands and proceeded down the road. 
Just after she had passed a bend, she encountered 
her husband. He was advancing at a quick step,, 
swinging a cane in his hand. 

“ Oh, Lewis, were you coming in search of me? ” 
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“Not !,” said Mr. Carlton, laug’hing. “It would 
take I don’t know what amount of moral courage 
to venture into the precincts of my enemy j Lady Jane. 
Has it been a stormy interview, Laura?” 

“It has been af pleasant one. Not that Jane is 
a model of suavity in all things. She tells me I may 
go and see her whenever I please, but you are not 
to go, and she won’t come to my house.” 

“Then i’d retaliate, Laura, by not going to hers.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” was Laura’s careless answer ; 
“I should like to go to her sometimes, and I dare 
say she’ll come round after a while. Won’t you walk 
home with me, Lewis ? ” 

“ I cannot, my dearest. A patient is waiting for 
me.” 

“Who is it?” 

“A farmer’s wife: nobody you know. She is 
very ill.” 

They parted different ways. Laura went towards 
home, and Mr. Carlton continued his road up the 
Rise. As he passed the bend, he became aware that 
some one was advancing from an opposite direction, 
and recognised young Frederick Grey. And Master 
Frederick was in a fiery temper. 

A word of explanation as to its cause is necessary. 
At the Michaelmas just passed, a Mr. Thrupp and 
his wife, people from a distance, had come to live 
at a small farm just beyond the Rise. A short time 
after taking possession, the wife was seized with 
illness, and Mr. Carlton was called in. The farmer 
knew nothing and had heard nothing of the merits 
of the different practitioners of the place, but Mr. 
Carlton lived nearest to him, and therefore he was 
summoned. 

Mr.*^Carlton obeyed the call ; but the case assumed 
an alarming aspect, and after a few days he suggested 
that another doctor should meet him in consultation, 
and mentioned Mr, John Grey. The farmer, Mr. 
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Thrupp, went to the Greys' residence, to request 
Mr. John’s attendance early" on the following morning. 
Mr. John was out, but Mr. Stephen was iri”; and the 
farmer, knowing nothing of the prejudice against the 
latter, an-anged that he should* go instead of his 
brother. Mr. Carlton was considerably surprised to 
meet Mm', he said nothing in his presence, but he 
remained to say it after Mr. Stephen had departed. 
This was on the morning of the day when Lady 
Laura made her call upon her sister, Mr. Carlton 
w'as now on Ms way to the farm, unconscious that 
Fredeiick Grey, bearing down upon him, had just 
left it. 

In point of fact, Frederick had been sent up by his 
father to inquire the result of certain remedies ordered 
at the consultation. On the boy's arrival there, the 
farmer came out to speak with him. 

“You are perhaps a relation of the Mr, Greys’ 
sir? “ said he, after replying to the inquiries of 
Frederick. 

“I am Mr. Stephen Grey’s son! Why?” 

Mr. Thrupp, a simple-looking man, scratched his 
head. 

“Then perhaps you'U be good enough to say, sir, 
that we’d rather the gentleman didn’t come again,” 
he resumed, bringing the words out wnth hesitation, 
for he did not much like to speak them. “ It has so 
flustered my wife to hear that he sometimes sends 
out poison by mistake in his physic bottles, that his 
visit has done her more harm than good. She is a 
trifle better, and she thinks Dr. Carlton can get her 
round now by himself. If you’U be Just good enough 
to say so, sir, to Mr. ^Stephen Grey, with our thanks 
for his visit this morning,” ^ 

The indignant red dyed Frederick Grey’s features, 
“Who in the world told you that calumny of rny 
father? ” he asked. 

“No oflence, sir,” returned the farmer civilly; “I’m 
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sure I don’t intend any, personally, for we know 
nothing but what we hear. After the gentleman had 
left, the other one. Dr. Carlton, asked how we could 
think of calling him into the house ; he said it might 
cost us our lives some time, for he w'as not particular 
as to the making up of his medicines, and one lady had 
died through it. The other brother, Mr. John, was 
quite a reliable gentleman, he said, and it was him 
he had told me to call in. I asked my next-door 
neighbour whether it was true, and he said it was 
true that a lady did die after taking some physic sent 
by him. It gave my wife such a turn, sir, that we 
feared she was going — and perhaps you’ll please tell 
him, not meaning any offence, that we’d rather he 
didn’t come again.” 

F rederick Grey quitted the farmer, his blood rising 
up against the injustice done his father, against the 
malice (as he regarded it) of Mr. Carlton. It was on 
returning from this very unsatisfactory interview, and 
when Master Frederick was in this very unsatisfactory 
temper, that the two unhappily came in contact, 
meeting exactly opposite the gate of Lady Jane 
Chesney. 

Lady Jane might be called a third party at the 
meeting. She had taken a turn on the path after 
the departure of Laura, and on nearing the gate 
again heard footsteps in the road, and looked out 
incidentally ; there was Mr. Carlton close to her on 
the one side, and Stephen Grey’s son on the other. 
Not caring* to be so much as seen b}^ the surgeon, 
she stepped aside behind the hedge until he should 
have passed. 

But they were not to pass so soon. Mr, Carlton 
was striding on with a half-indifferent, half-super- 
ciIiou§. nod to the boy, when the latter, bold, fearless, 
and angry, placed himself right in his path. 

“ Don’t brush by me so quickly, if you please, Mr. 
Carlton. I’ll thank you to explain first what it is 
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you have been saying at Thrupp’s farm about my 
father.” 

Mr. Carlton stared at him, stared more especially 
at the address ; and the supercilious expression 
deepened on his countenance. 

“You are in a passion I should think, young sir,” 
was the answer, delivered with stinging blandness. 
“ I and Mr. Stephen Grey can settle our own affairs 
without your aid.” 

The tone turned Frederick half mad, and he forgot 
tiis prudence. “You are a wicked, designing man,” 
be burst forth. “You have been working in an 
underhand manner to drive my father from the place ; 
not a day passes but you are secretly traducing him. 
Why don’t you do it openly to his face, Mr. Carlton? 
Why do you do it behind his back, when he can’t 
defend himself? ” 

“ I don’t know what you mean,” said Mr. Carlton. 
“ Stand aside, and let me pass.” 

“You do know what 1 mean,” retorted the boy, 
keeping his place before Mr. Carlton, so that the 
surgeon could not pass. “ He met you in consulta- 
tion, at Thrupp’s this morning, and the moment his 
back was turned you set on to prejudice their minds 
against him ; saying he was in the habit of sending 
poisoned medicines, and it frightened the woman 
so, that they will not have him again. And this has 
been your game for months. How dare you continue 
to assert that my father poisoned the draught that 
night when you know he did not. When you know 
it, I say I ” 

Mr. Carlton lifted his cane menacingly. “ But for 
the respect I bear your uncle, as my brother prac- 
titioner, and your father also, in spite of the e»or he 
committed, I would lay this about your shoulders, 
young gentleman, and teach you better manners.” 

Master Frederick’s passion was not calmed by the 
I threat, and it may be questioned if he even knew in 
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that wild moment, the danger of the words he was 
about to utter. 

“ You know, ! say, that Mr. Stephen Grey did not 
commit the error. < You know that it ivas pou who 
dropped the poison into the draught, when you were 
alone with it after it was delivered. Keep your cane 
off me, Mr. Carlton ; blows will not mend murder. 
If it was not you, it was that villain you saw on the 
stairs, and you, perhaps by bribery, undertook to keep 
his counsel and turn suspicion off him. You saw that 
I suspected you the very night it was done ; 3>'ou saw 
that I suspected you when 3>’ou were giving your 
plausible e\’idence at the inquest. What the poor 
young lady had done to you, you best know, but 
I believe in my heart, and ! tell it you with God 
hearing me, that you were guilty either of killing her, 
or of screening that man who did do it. Now, go 
and talk about my father, Mr. Carlton.” 

It was only by dint of the most ingenious dodging 
that Frederick Gre3'- had been able to accomplish his 
say, but Mr. Carlton caught him now. The cane 
came down on his shoulders ; and Frederick, passion 
giving him the strength of a young lion, seized it 
and broke it. Mr. Carlton walked away, leaving a 
careless and scornful epithet behind him ; and the 
boy leaned against the gate to recover breath and 
equanimity. 

A tap on the shoulder, and Frederick turned. 
There stood Lady Jane Chesney. He raised his hat, 
and she could not help being struck with the nobility 
of the glowing countenance, the fearless truth of the 
large gray eyes. 

“Master Grey, do you know that I have heard 
every syllable you said to Mr. Carlton ? Surely you 
do not believe in your own accusation ? It must have 
had its rise only in the heat of passion ? ” 

“ Lady Jane — I beg your pardon — I am sorry you 
heard hope you do not think me capable of 
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making' such an accusation 7iot believing it. I do 
believe it ; I have believed it ever since the night. 
Not that I have any grounds, or what might be called 
reason for believing it,” he hastily wadded. “ It is but 
an instinct within. I am sure Mr. Carlton knows in 
some way more about it than he will say. I think he 
must have been bribed by the man,” 

“ Do you remember that — although we are at 
variance and I do not like him — he is my brother-in 
law ? ” 

“Yes. I am very sorry that you heard what 
passed,” he repeated. “Perhaps, Lady Jane, you 
will be kind enough to let it be as thoug'h you had 
not heard it ? ” 

“ 1 will,” said Lady Jane ; “and in return, allow me 
to recommend you not to give utterance to sentiments 
.so dangerous. My opinion is that you are totally 
w^rong in your fancy, and that prejudice against Mr. 
Carlton has led you into the error. It is impossible 
to believe otherwise. Some men — I do not know 
that Mr. Carlton is one — would bring you before the 
law for this, and make you prove your words, or 
punish you if you could not. Be more discreet in 
future.” 

“ Thank you,” he answered, his sunny smile return- 
ing to him ; “ it is a bargain, Lady Jane. I was in a 
dreadful passion, there’s no denying it, and I did say 
more than I ought. Thank you very much.” 

And, replacing his hat, for he had stood bareheaded 
during the interview, Frederick Grey vaulted away, 
flinging the pieces of cane from him as he ran. Lady 
Jane stood looking after him. 

“ A noble spirit, I’m sure,” she murmured, “ in 
spite of his hare-brained words. I wonder if Mr. 
Carlton will bring him to punishment for them. I 
should, were .so unjustifiable an accusation made 
against me. Boys will be boys.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV 1. 

AN OLD PNEMY COME BACK AGAIN. 

So Stephen Grey could not strugfg-Ie with the fate 
which seemed to be working- against him, and he 
quitted his home of years, and betook himself to 
London. John Grey found a suitable partner in Mr. 
Charles Lycett, the brother of the curate of St. Mark’s, 
who was seeking a practice for himself, and Frederick 
Grey remained with his uncle in South Wennock to 
pursue his medical studies. 

Mr. John Grey’s advice to his brother was : 
Establish yourself wherever you settle down, 

whether in London or elsewhere. Spend money in 
doing so, and the probability is, that you tvill get it 
returned to you with interest ; but if you begin in a 
little poking, niggardly way, it’s ten chances to one 
if you ever get on. Stephen took the advice ; and 
circumstances favoured him. At the very time of his 
removal to London, a physician died suddenly in 
Savile Row. Stephen Grey stepped in, secured the 
lease of the house at the cost of a trifling outlay, and 
the practice came flowing in almost without exertion 
or solicitation on his part. Then he took his degree ; 
and in a few months after he had quitted South 
Wennock, he found he was gaining a much larger 
income than he and his brother had counted together. 

Nearly a twelvemonth elapsed subsequent to the 
return of Lady Jane Chesney to South Wennock, and 
September was come round again. The past year 
had brought little of event in its wake. An infant, 
bornTo Lady Laura Carlton, had died at its birth, and 
she was one of the gay South Wennock world ag-ain. 
Mr. Carlton’s practice was a very g'ood one now, for 
fresh people were ever coming to the new buildings 
springing up around South Wennock, and he was 
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obliged to take an assistant. No furthur tilt at arms 
had occurred between him and Frederick Grey. He 
had, perhaps wisely, overlooked the boy’s dangerous 
insolence ; and since then they had passed each other 
in the street without speaking. , Frederick Grey’s 
dislike of Mr. Carlton was made a sort of joke of in 
the Grey family ; none of them (save his mother, and 
she was away now) knew its origin ; and South 
Wennock set the dislike down to Mr. Carlton’s some- 
what underhand conduct to Stephen Grey. 

Thus nearly a twelvemonth rolled on with but little 
to mark it. 

On the grand bed of state which Jane Chesney had 
lovingly chosen for her father when the newly-taken 
house was being furnished in Portland Place, lay 
Eliza, Countess of Oakburn, an infant cradled by her 
side. There is an old saying, “ .After a wedding 
comes a burying ” ; but it more frequently happens 
that after a wedding comes a christening. Buryings, 
however, do follow, all too surely when their turn 
comes, and one was not far off that house now. 

There had been as little of event to mark the past 
twelvemonth in the Earl of Oakburn’s house, as there 
had been in South Wennock. Lady Oakburn had 
made him a good wife ; she had been as solicitous 
for his comforts as Jane could have been. She made 
an , excellent mistress of his household, a judicious 
and kind stepmother to Lucy, and the little girl had 
learned to love her. 

But all her anxious care had not been able to keep 
the earl’s old enemy from him — gout. He lay in the 
room above, suffering under an aggravated attack ; 
an attack wdiich threatened danger. 

Two days only had the little fellow in the cradle by 
the countess’s bed seen the light ; he was the ^ung 
heir to Oakburn. Lucy Chesney sat near, touching- 
now and again the wonderful little red face as she 
talked to her stepmother. 
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It is very good of you to let me come in, mamma. 
What shall his name be ? ” They were thinking of 
the christening, you see. 

“ Francis, of course, Lucy.” 

“ But I have heard papa say that the heir to 
Oakburn should be John. It has been — oh, forages, 
‘John, Earl of Oakburn.’ ” 

Papa shall decide, dear.” 

“ We can’t ask him to-day, he is so much worse. 
He ” 

Worse?” echoed the countess, in a startled 
tone, whilst an attendant, sitting in the room, raised 
her finger with a warning gesture. 

Lucy coloured with contrition ; she saw that she 
had said more than she ought. 

“ Nurse, you told me the earl %vas better this 
morning ! ” 

The woman rose. “ My lady, there was not much 
difference ; he was better, if anything,” she responded, 
endeavouring to put all evasion from her voice. 
“ My lord is in pain, and that’s why Lady Lucy may 
call him worse ; but it is in the nature of gout to be 
painful. ” 

“ Lucy, tell me the truth. I ask you in your 
father’s name. I see that he is worse, and they are 
keeping it from me. How much worse ? ” 

Lucy stood in distress, not knowing what to do ; 
blaming herself for her incaution. The eyes of fear 
are quick, and Lady Oakburn saw her dilemma. 

“ Child,” she continued, her emotion rising, ‘‘ you 
remember the day, three months ago, when your 
papa was thrown from his horse in the park, and 
they sent on here an obscure account of the accident, 
so that we could not tell whether he was much or 
little'^hurt, whether he was alive or dead ? Do you 
recollect that hour the dreadful suspense how 
we prayed to know the worst, rather than to be kept 
in it ? " 
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Oh, mamma,” interrupted Lucy, placing her band 
on her eyes, as if she %vould shut out some unwelcome 
sight, ‘ ‘ do not talk of it. I never could bear to think 
of it, but that papa came home, after all, only a little 
bruised. That suspense !” , 

“ Lucy, dear child, you are keeping me in the same 
now,” spoke the countess. “ I cannot bear it ; I can 
bear the certain evil, but not the suspense. Now tell 
me the truth,” 

Lucy thought she saw her way plain before her ; 
anything was better than suspense, now that fear had 
been alarmed. 

“ I will tell you all I know, mamma. Papa is 
worse, but I do not think he is so much worse as to 
cause uneasiness. I have often known him in as much 
pain as this, before — before ” — Lucy in her delicacy 
of feeling scarcely knew how to word the phrase — 
“ before you came here.” 

“Lucy, should your papa become worse, and 
danger supervene, you will let me know, Hindi 
I rely upon you. No” — for Lucy was drawing 
away her hand — “you cannot go until you have 
promised.” 

“ I do promise, mamma,” was Lucy’s honest answer. 
And Lady Oakburn heaved a relieved sigh. 

Of course the nurse had now to plot and plan to 
counteract this promise, and she sought Miss Snow. 
For Miss Snow was in the house still, Lucy’s governess. 
Lord Oakburn had not allowed his wife to take the full 
charge of Lucy’s education, so Miss Snow' was retained 
but the countess superintended all. 

“ My Lady Lucy must not be let know that his 
lordship is in danger, nuss,” grumbled the nurse. 
“She comes tattling everything to my lady, and it 
won’t do. A pretty thing to have Aer worried ^ she 
concluded indignantly, 

“Is the earl in danger?” quickly asked Miss Snow. 

“He’s in awful pain, if that’s danger,” was the 
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answer. “ Fm not a sick nurse, miss, only a 
monthly ; but if ever I saw gout in the stomach, he 
has got it.” 

“ Why that is certain death,” uttered Miss Snow in 
an accent of alarm. « 

‘*Oh, no, it’s not; not always. The worst sign, 
they say, is that all my lord’s snappishness is g'one 
out of him I ” 

“ Who says so ? Who says it is ? ” 

“The attendants. That black fellow does nothing 
but stand behind the bed and cry and sob. He’d like 
his master to rave at him as is customary. But you’ll 
keep things dark from Lady Lucy, please. I’ll speak 
to the servants.” 

Miss Snow nodded, and the nurse warned the rest 
of the house, and took her way back to Lady Oakburn's 
chamber. 

The day closed ; the night drew on, and the earl’s 
state was an ominous one. Agonies of pain, awful 
pain, lasted him throughout it ; and, but for the 
well-built wails and floors, Lady Oakburn must have 
heard the groans. 

With the morning he was calmer, easier ; neverthe- 
less, three physicians went in to him. The two in 
regular attendance had sent for another. 

“The ship’s sinking,” said the earl to them. “No 
more splicing of the timbers ; they are rotten, and 
won’t bear it.” 

The earl was right, and the doctors knew it ; but 
they would not admit to him, in so many words, that 
he was dying. The earl, in his blunt way, blunt still, 
told them of their crafthood. 

“I am an old sailor, sirs,” he continued, “and I 
have turned into my hammock night after night for 
the Best part of my life, knowing there was but a 
plank between me and eternity. D’ye think, then, 

I have not teamed to face death — that you should be 
afraid to acknowledge it to me, now it’s come If 1 
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had not made up my accounts for my Maker before, 
there wouldn’t be much time to do it now. I have 
been headstrong- and irritable, giving- my tongue the 
reins, but the Great Commander knows that poor 
jack Tar acquires that in his hard life at sea. He 
looks to the heart, and He is merciful to a slip word 
or two. Pompey ! ” 

The man came forward and thre-w himself by the 
bedside ; his whole attitude expressing the keenest 
g-rief and love. 

“ Pompey, tell them, though I have made you fly at 
my voice, whether I have been a bad master. What 
sort of a master have I been ? ” 

Poor Pompey ! his wailing sobs nearly choked him 
as he knelt and covered the earl’s hand with his tears 
and kisses. 

“Never a better massa ! never a better massa I 
Pompey like to go with him.” 

“You’d keep it from me that my voyage is run, 
sirs, but never you be backward again in telling a 
tired sailor that he’s nearing the port. Shall I last 
the day out ? ” 

More than that, they thought. 

‘ ‘ One of you will send a despatch for my daughter, 
and — I suppose my wife cannot come to me.” 

The medical attendant of Lady Oakburn was in the 
room, one of those round the earl, and he pronounced 
it “Impossible.” Neither must her ladyship be suflFered 
to know of the danger, he added : for a day or two at 
all events it must be kept from her, or he would not 
answer for the consequences. The young Lady Lucy 
must not be allowed to learn it, or she would carry 
the tidings. ^ 

The earl listened, and nodded his head. Very good, 
he said. And he dictated a message to his daughter 
Jane, 

As the medical men went out, they encountered 
Lucy. She was sitting on the stairs waiting for 
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them, deeply anxious. The summoning- of the third 
doctor had caused commotion in the house, and Lucy 
did not know what to think. Gliding up to the one 
who attended Lad/ Oakburn, whom she knew best, 
she eagerly questioned him. But Dr. James was 
upon his guard, toid Lucy the pain had left her 
papa, and she might g'o in for a minute to see him. 

The child, delig'hted. went in. The earl stroked 
her head and kissed her ; told her to take a kiss to 
mamma and to the “young bluejacket,” and to say 
that his voyage was going on to a prosperous ending. 
Then, mindful of what the medical men had said 
about its being kept from his wife, or it might cost 
her her life, and afraid of a slip-word on his own part, 
he dismissed the child, telling her he was to remain 
very quiet all day. Lucy flew to the countess’s 
chamber, encountering the angry nurse at the door, 
who looked ready for a pitched battle. 

“ It’s quite impossible that you can enter, my lady.” 

Lucy pleaded. And the nurse found that the child 
had only come to bring glad news, and to talk of the 
little “ bluejacket ” ; so she allowed her to go in. 

And when Dr. James came to pay his morning visit 
to the countess, his answers to her inquiries were full 
of reassuring suavity, calculated to give ease to her 
mind. No idea did they impart that the earl was 
dying; indeed, Lady Oakburn rather gathered from 
them that he might be taking a renewed lease of life. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 

GOING OUT WITH THE TIDE. 

Lady Jane Chesney was seated at breakfast in her 
house at South Wennock, when a man on horseback, 
wearing the uniform of the telegraph office at Great 
Wennock, came galloping to the gate. Jane saw 
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him hand in a despatch, and her heart fluttered 
strangely. Imagination took a wide range and 
settled upon Clarice. When Judith entered she saw 
that her mistress’s very lips were white. 

“ Fm afraid to open it, Judith,” spoke poor Jane, as 
the girl held it out to her. “ It may bring bad news.” 

“Nay, my lady, I should hope the contrary,” was 
Judith’s answer. “ It’s known there was a young 
heir expected ; perhaps this is to tell that he is born. ” 

The colour came into jane’s face again. Of course 
it was nothing else ! How could she have been so 
oblivious? No, no chance of its being from the un- 
happy Clarice ; sht seemed lost for good. With 
fingers that burned — burned at the thought of who 
the young heir’s mother was, and who she had been 
— ^Jane Chesney tore open the despatch. 

“ London. Half ‘past eighty a.m. 

“RICHARD JAMES, M.D., TO THE LADY JANE CHESNEY. 

“The Earl of Oakburn is dangerously ill: come 
at once, if you would see him alive. He says bring 
Lady Laura.” 

The despatch fell from her hand, and she burst into 
tears. .All her old affection for her father had come 
back again in that one moment. 

What was to be thought of first? Lady Jane 
took a minute for reflection, and then her plans were 
formed. She wrote a line in pencil to Laura, ex- 
plaining what the matter was, and telling her she 
would cal! for her in a fly. The servant was to leave 
the note at Mr. Carlton’s, and then go on to the 
Red Lion, get the fly, and come back in it. Mean- 
while, Lady Jane and Judith prepared themsrfves, 
and were ready when the fliy came. Jane got in, 
and they drove to her sister’s. Mr. Carlton came 
forth. Jane bowed coldly, but vouchsafed to him no 
other greeting. 
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“ Is Lady Laura not ready? ” she asked. 

“ Laura is absent,” he replied. ‘‘ The twisted note 
you sent was not sealed, and I opened it. She is g'one 
to spend a few ddys at Pembury with Colonel and 
Mrs. Harden.” 

Jane considered for a moment. “This opportunity 
for a reconciliation with the earl should not be lost,” 
she resumed at length. “Lady Laura must be tele- 
graphed to.” Lady Laura! Not to him, though he 
was the husband, would she speak the simple name. 
“ I will telegraph to her myself as 1 pass the Great 
Wennock Station,” continued Jane, as she gave the 
signal to dxdve on. “ Good morning".” 

“Thank you,” returned Mr. Carlton, “if you will 
take the trouble. Good morning", Lady Jane. I 
sincerely hope you will find the earl better on your 
arrival.” 

A hasty journey to the station ; a hasty telegraphic 
message, despatched to Lady Laura Carlton at Colonel 
Marden’s ; and Lady Jane and Judith were seated in 
an express train, whirling" away towards London. 

They reached Portland Place early in the afternoon. 
A change for the worse had taken place in the earl ; 
he was rapidly sinking. Lady Jane was shown 
immediately to his chamber. She remembered the 
large handsome bedroom which had been his, and 
was turning to it of her own accord. 

“Not there, my lady,” whispered the servant; 
“ higher up.” 

‘^Higher tip?''* repeated Jane, with displeased 
emphasis. 

“The countess is lying in that room. My lord is 
upstairs.” 

Jane resented the news in her heart. He to be put 
out of his room for a Miss Lethwait I The wmrds 
seemed to imply that she was ill, but Jane would not 
inquire. In the corridor, Lucy (who, in spite of Miss 
Snow’s watchfulne.ss, had not been quite cured of her 
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propensity for looking over balustrades) flew down to 
her, in delight and surprise. 

“Oh, Jane ! ” she uttered, clinging round her neck, 
“is it really you ? How came you to come?” 

Miss Snow would have found faijlt with the wording* 
of the sentence. Jane only clasped her sister. 

“I have come to see papa, Lucy. Is there no 
hope ? ” 

“No hope ! ” echoed the child, staring at her sister. 
“Why, Jane, whatever made you think that? He is 
as much better as he can be. He is nearly well. The 
pain is almost gone ; and you know he always got 
well as soon as the pain left him.” 

Jane was staggered. The message had been 
ominous ; the servant, now showing her up, had just 
told her there was no hope ; what, then, did Lucy 
mean ! But Dr. James was standing beside them, 
having emerged from the earl’s room. He heard 
Lucy’s words and saw Jane’s perplexed countenance. 
He hastened to interfere, willing to prevent any in- 
expedient explanation. 

“ Lady Jane Chesney, I presume. But— allow me 
a moment, Lady Lucy : this is against orders. You 
were not to come to this corridor at all to-day : the 
earl must not be disturbed.” 

“ Oh, Dr. James ! i was obliged just to come when 
I saw my sister. But I’ll go back to Miss Snow now. 
Jane, you will come into the study when you have 
seen papa ? ” 

Jane promised. 

“ Oh, and, Jane, there’s a new baby. Do you know 
it? He is such a darling little fellow, and papa 
calls him ‘ young bluejacket.’ He is three days 
old.” 

“ Is there?” responded Jane, and Lucy went* back 
again. Jane turned inquiringly to the physician. 

“ The earl, I grieve to say, is sinking,” he whispered. 
“We keep the tact from the child that it may not get 
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to tbe ears of the countess ; she would g-o immediately 
and tel! her.” 

“Is it right to keep it from the countess?” asked 
Jane, her tone, as she put the question, betraying that 
she thought it was , wrong. 

Dr. James hea’red up his physicianly hands and eyes. 

“Right to keep it from her, Lady Jane I I would 
not for the ^^’orId allow it to reach her ladyship in her 
present state of health ; we don’t know what the con- 
sequences might be. My reputation is at stake, my 
lady.” 

Jane bowed her head, and entered her father’s room. 
The earl lay with his e3'es closed, breathing heavily. 
Death was on his face : Jane saw that at the first 
glance. The slight movement she made caused him 
to open them : a joyful ray of gladness flashed into 
his countenance, and he feebly put out his hand. 
Jane sank on her knees, and hurst into a wailing flood 
of tears as she clasped it. 

“ Oh, father, father ! ” 

Who can tell how bitter was that moment to Jane 
Chesney? In spite of the marriage and the new wife, 
in spite of tbe estrangement and the separation, she 
had unconsciously nourished a secret hope that she 
and her father should come together again ; that she 
should still be his dear daughter, living in the sun- 
shine of his presence, ministering to his comfort as of 
old. And now — there he lay, but a few hours of life 
left to him I Had Jane’s heart not broken before, it 
would have broken then. Her head was bowed ovei? 
him, and she allowed a few moments for the indulgence 
of her anguish. Her bonnet was off, and Lord 
Oakburn stretched over his other hand, and laid it 
fondly on her hair. 

“Bon’t fret, Jane. We must ail make the port at 
last.” 

“Oh, father, father!” she repeated in agony, “is 
there no hope ? ” 
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“Not in this ship, Jane. But Fm going- into a 
better one. One not made with human hands, child ; 
one where the pumps don't get choked or the timbers 
rotten. My voyage is nearly over, Jane.” 

She sobbed piteously ; she scarcely knew how to 
bear the trial. * 

“ Father, are we to part thus^ having been estranged 
all this while ? Oh, father, forgive me for my rebellion j 
forgive me for all the grief I may have caused you ; 
but I could not endure to feel nothing to you, to be a 
cipher in your home.” 

“Child, what do you mean? You have not been 
rebellious to me ; you must go to Laura for that. It 
did hurt you, Jane, I know, and I was vexed when 1 
had done it ; but you .see, child, I wanted to have a 
direct heir, and now he is born. Forgive me^ Jane, 
for the pain I caused you, but don’t you ask forgive- 
ness of me ; you, my dutiful child, who have ever been 
ready to put your hands under my feet. I might have 
set about it in a more ship-shape manner, have taken 
you into my counsels, and made it pleasant for all 
sides ; and I wish I had. You see, I thought you 
wouldn’t like it, and I was a coward and did not 
speak. She has been a good wife to me, Jane; 
and she respects you, and w’ould love you, if you’d 
let hfer.” 

Jane did not answer. An attendant opened the 
door to see if anything might be wanted, but was 
waved away again. 

“ So Laura would not come, Jane? ” 

“ She could not come,” sobbed Jane ; she was at 
Pembury. She is telegraphed for, and may be here 
by the next train.” 

“ Does he make her a good husband?” 

“ I think so ; I hear nothing to the contrary .g,. I do 
not go there,” added Jane, trying to subdue her 
aching heart, so as to speak calmly. 

“And now, Jane, where’s Clarice? In this, my 
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death-hour, she is more anxiously present to me than 
any of you. Has harm come to her ? ” 

“ Father, I don't know where she is : I cannot think 
or imagine where. I begin to fear that harm has 
come to her ; sometimes I feel sure of it,” 

“ In what shape? ” asked the earl. 

“ Nay, how can I tell ? Then again, I reason that 
she must be abroad : but the thought of her has 
become to me a wearing care.” 

“ However it may be, I can do nothing,” panted 
the peer, “but, Jane, I leave her to you. Mind ! i 
leave her to you/ Spare no exertions to discover her ; 
make it your object in life, until it is accomplis’hed ; 
keep that port always in 'view in your steering. And 
when you have found her give her my blessing, and 
teii her I have not been able to leave her well off, but 
that I have done what I could. You will give her a 
home, Jane, if she will not come to her stepmother.^ '' 
“As long as I have one, father.” 

“ Yours is secured, such as it is. Lucy ” 

The earl’s voice had been growing weaker, and now 
ceased altogether. Jane opened the door, and beckoned 
in the attendants, whom she found waiting outside. 

“Oh, missee ! oh, missee ! ” wept poor Pompey, 
pressing forward, “massa never get up no more 
The earl appeared to have sunk into a sort of 
stupor ; they could scarcely tell whether it was stupor 
or sleep. When the medical men paid their next 
visit, they said he might go off in it, or might rally 
from it for a time. Jane sat in the room ; she could 
not leave him. And thus the day passed on. 

Passed on without bringing Laura. Jane wondered 
much. Would she not come — as the earl had fancied ? 
She listened intently, her ear being alive to every 
sound? 

The medical men came in and out, but the dying 
man still lay as he was, and gave no token. Once 
more Jane urged upon them the claims of the countess 
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— that she ought to be apprised of the danger; but 
they positively refused to listen. It grew dark, and 
the nurse brought ia^ the night-lamp. Jane was 
watching her arrange it, watching her mechanically, 
when a voice was heard from the bed. 

“Jane.” ’ 

It was her father’s ; he had roused up to conscious- 
ness ; it almost seemed to strength, for the voice was 
firm, and the sight and sense seemed clear. Jane put 
a few teaspoonfuls of jelly within his lips. 

“Jane, I think I have seen the country on the other 
side. It’s better than Canaan was, and the rivers are 
like crystal, and the flowers on the banks are brig-ht. 
I am nearly there, Jane ; just one narrow strait to 
work through first, which looks dark ; but the dark- 
ness is nothing, for I can see the light beyond it.” 

J ane could not trust her voice to answer : and the 
earl was silent for a time. 

“Such a great big ship, Jane,” he began again; 
“ big enough to hold all the people in the world ; and 
those who get into her are at rest for ever. No more 
cold watches to keep in the dark night ; no more 
shifting sails ; no more tacking and wearing ; no 
more struggles with the storm and hurricane ; the 
Great Commander does it all for us. You’ll come to me 
there, Jane ? I am but going on a short while first.” 

“Yes,” Jane softl)'' whispered through her sobs, 
“to be tog-ether in bliss for ever and ever.” 

“ Where’s Clarice? ” he suddenly exclaimed. “Is 
she not come ? ” 

Jane had little doubt that he meant Laura. “ We 
did not expect Clarice,” she said. “And Laura is 
not here yet.” 

“Jane, perhaps Clarice has gone into the beautiful 
ship before me. I may find her there.” 

“I don’t know,” Jane faintly answered, *^feeling 
how worse than unsatisfactory was the uncertainty re- 
specting Clarice in that dying hour. “ Father, if — if 
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Laura cannot be here in time, you wii! leave her your 
forg-iveuess? 

“ It is left to her. You may give it to her again ; 
my love and my full torgiveness. But she might 
have come for it. Perhaps he would not let her, 
Jane.” '' 

“• You forget,” she murmured ; “ Laura was not at 
home, and Mr. Carlton could not prevent her. Why 
should he wish to do so? i do not think he would.” 

‘ • Tell Laura I forgive him, too ; and I hope he maj 
get into the ship with the rest of us. But, Jane, I 
cannot like him ; I never did. When Laura finds 
herseh upon the quicksands, do you shelter her ; she’ll 
have nobody else to do it.” 

Was that sentence spoken with the strange pre- 
vision that sometimes attends the dying ? Perhaps 
so 1 

A slight sound upon the muffled knocker. Jane's 
quick ear caught it. She hoped it was Laura, but it 
was only Dr. James. He came into the earl’s room, 
and then went down to pay a visit to the countess. 

After his departure. Lord Oakburn again sank into 
what seemed a stupor, and lay so for an hour or two. 
As ten o’clock struck he started from it. 

“ Eliza, what’s the time ? ” 

Jane glanced at bis watch, which was hanging up, 
for she had not noticed the striking of the house 
clock- 

“ Five minutes past ten.” 

“ Oh, it’s you, Jane,” he said, with a sort of glad- 
ness that it T&as her, which found its echo in Jane’s 
heart ; and he feebly put out his hand in search of 
hers. “ My own Jane ! with me at last ! She doesn’t 
know how I have missed her,” 

The last sentence appeared to be spoken as if he 
were dblivious of her presence, in that treachery of 
memory which frequently accompanies the dying ; 
and there was a second glad echo within her heart. 
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I am not in there yet, Jane, and the passage 
seems long. But there the ship is~\vhat a sight ! 
with her spars and her white sails. They are silvered 
over ; aod the spars are as glass, and the ship herself 
is gold. But it seems long to wait! How’s the 
tide ? ” * 

His voice had grown so indistinct that Jane had to 
bend down to listen, but the last question was spoken 
in a clear and anxious tone. She gave some soothing 
answer, not supposing that he meant the tide of 
reality — the matter-of-fact “high-water at London 
Bridge ” of the living, moving world. 

“ The tide, Jane, the tide ? ” he continued, pointing 
with his finger to bis own nautical almanac, which lay 
on his dressing-table. Jane rose and reached the 
book. 

“The tide is coming in, father," she said, after 
finding the place. “ It will be high-water at elevtm 
o’clock.” 

“ Ay, ay. That’s what I’m waiting for. I couldn’t 
go against the tide, Jane ; it must turn, I am going 
out with the tide." 

Jane put the book back, and resumed her post by 
him. 

“ Give my love to my wife, Jane, and tell her I wish 
I could have seen her ; but the doctors wouldn’t let it 
be so. And, Jane, you’ll love my little son ? 

“ Oh, yes,” she answered, with a sobbing sigh, 

“And you’ll come here sometimes when I’m gone? 
You’ll come to see Lucy.” 

“Oh, father!” uttered Jane, in a tone of startled 
pain, “ you surely have not left her B.xv&y from me ? " 

The earl half opened his eyes. “ What ? " 

‘ ‘ You have not left the guardianship of Lucy to any 
one but me ? ’’ breathlessly continued J ane. “ Father, 
I have brought her up from her cradle j I hav-e been 
to her a second mother ; you cotild not leave her 
away from me ? ” 
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He was e^'idently troubled, insensible as he had 
nearly become to earthly things. 

i did not think of it, Jane ; when I made my will, 

I did not think ” his voice’sank and Jane could not 

catch it. Silence fell upon the room, broken only by 
a convulsive sort oT sound that arose now and then — 
the sobs of Jane. 

“It’s getting dark,” he resumed, later; “come 
closer to me, Jane. Don’t you see the ship ? She’s 
lying at anchor while she waits. Look at her, Jane ; 
how bright she is ; never mind it’s being dark here. 
The banks are green, and the flow'ers brilliant, and 
the clouds are of rose colour. And there, there’s the 
Captain ! there He is ! Oh, Jane, shut your eyes, 
you cannot look upon His brightness. He is beckon- 
ing to me ; He is beckoning to me ! ” reiterated the 
earl, his earnest voice so full of strange, loving 
triumph, that to Jane’s mind it was impossible to 
connect what he said with a mere worldly vision. “ I 
told you He would not reject a poor weather-beaten 
sailor. He is going to guide the ship to God — right 
into the blessed port of Heaven. Yes, yes, I am 
coming ; never mind the darkness ; we shall soon be 
in the light.” 

He said no more, but lay quietly. The tide turned 
at eleven o’clock to go out, and the spirit of Francis, 
thirteenth Earl of Oakburn, went out with it. 

One of the servants left the room to make known 
the event to the household below, and in the same 
moment Lady Laura Carlton, so anxiously looked 
for, arrived. It turned out that when the telegraphic 
despatch reached Colonel Marden’s, she and the 
family had just departed on a day’s excursion to 
some distant ruins. It was given to her when she 
returned home, but that was not until five in the 
evening'; she had lost no time in coming then. 

Laura was of an impetuous nature, and the instant 
the door was opened to her she ran up the stairs, 
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trusting' to instinct to find her father’s bedroom. In 
the corridor of the first floor, close to the countess’s 
chamber, she encountered the servant who had just 
left the room above. “How is, the earl? ’’she then 
inquired. 

The servant stared at her. Perhaps she did not 
know that another daughter was expected. She 
made no answer for the moment, and Laura stamped 
her foot impatiently. 

“ I ask you how Lord Oakburn is ! Don’t you 
know me ? I am Lady Laura Carlton.” 

“The earl is dead, my lady,” replied the ■woman, 
in a low voice. “ The breath has just left his body.” 

“Dead!” shrieked Laura, in a tone that might 
be heard in every part of the house. “ My father 
dead ! Oh, Jane, is it true ? ” she wailed out, catching 
sight of Jane Chesney on the stairs above. “Jane, 
Jane, is papa dead ? ” 

Out came the nurse from Lady Oakburn’s room, 
her tace as white as a sheet and as sour as a crab, 
praying for caution and silence. Laura went higher 
up, and Jane took her into the death-chamber. 

She flung herself down by the side of the bed, 
crying frantically, almost raving. Why had she not 
been sent for earlier ? why had they allowed him to 
die without her seeing him? Jane, in her quiet, hut 
far deeper grief, strove to soothe her ; she whispered 
of his peaceful frame of mind, of his loving message 
of forgiveness ; but Laura sobbed on hysterically, 
and would not be comforted. 

A sight startled them both. A tall figure, robed in 
a flannel dressing-gown, with an ashy pale face, came 
gliding in and stood gazing at the corpse. Laura 
had never seen her before, and the sight hi^hed her 
to silence ; Jane knew her for Lady Oakburn. The 
nurse followed behind, wringing her hands, and 
audibly lamenting what it appeared she had no power 
to prevent. Laura’s cry in the corridor had penetrated 
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to the chamber, and Lady Oakburn rose out of her 
bed to come. 

Anguish and reproach struggled in her countenance ; 
anguish at her husband’s death, reproach at those who 
Imd kept his state from her ; but she had powerful com- 
mand over her feelings, and retained almost unnatural 
calmness. Seeing Jane, she turned and confronted her. 

“Was this well done. Lady Jane ? ” 

“ i do not know precisely to what you allude,” was 
Jane’s answer. “ I am a stranger in the house, 
holding no authority in it, and whether things are 
ill or well done, it is not I who am responsible, i 
would have saved my father’s life with my own, had 
it been possible so to save it.” 

“ You have been here with, him? ” 

“ Since this afternoon.” 

“And yet you have excluded me !” returned Lady 
Oakburn, her voice trembling with suppressed emotion. 
“ You think it right to exclude a wife from her 
husband’s death-bed ? ” 

“ I think it very wrong,” said Lady Jane ; “ I think 
nothing can justify it, save peril to her own life. The 
first caution I had* breathed into my ear upon entering 
this house was, that the truth of my father’s state, 
his danger, must be kept from you. 1 ventured to 
remonstrate — yes, I did ; once to Dr. James alone, 
again to the medical men in concert— -and I was told 
that it was essential you should be kept in ignorance ; 
that the tidings, if imparted, might have the worst 
effect upon you. I should have been the first to tell 
you, had I dared.” 

Lady Oakburn turned her condemning eyes on the 
nurse. “It was Dr. James,” spoke up the woman; 
“he gave his orders throughout the household, and 
we could but obey him. He was afraid of such a 
thing as this, that has now happened ; and who’s to 
know, my lady, that you may not die for it ? ” 

I beg your pardon,” murmured the countess to 
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jane. “ Ob, Lady Jane, let us be friends in this 
aivfui moment ! ” she implored, an irresistible impulse 
prompting- her to speak. “ He was your father, my 
husband; and he is lying dead > before us; he has 
entered into the world where strife must cease ; forgive 
me for the injury you think I did you, for the estrange- 
ment that I unhappily caused ; let us at least be friends 
in the present hour, though the future should bring 
coolness again ! ” 

Jane Chesney put her hand into her stepmother's. 
“ It was not my fault that you were not with him ; had 
it rested with me. you should have been. He charged 
me to give you his love, and to say how he wished he 
could have seen you, but that the doctors forbade it. 
His death has been very peaceful ; full of hope of a 
better world ; a little while, he said, and w^c should .all 
be joining him there.” 

Lady Oakburn, Jane’s hand still in hers, had laid 
her face upon the pillow by the dead, when a storm of 
suffocating sobs ivas heard behind them. Lucy, like- 
wise aroused by Laura’s cry on the stairs, had stolen 
in, in her nightdress. 

“ You kept it from me too, Lucy ! ” exclaimed Lady 
Oakburn, in a tone of sad reproach. “And I trusted 
to you ! ” 

“ It was kept from her,” spoke up the nurse. 
“We were afraid of the child’s knowing it, my lady, 
because she v/ould have carried the news to you.” 

“ Oh, Jane,” sobbed the little girl, “why has your 
love gone from us ? You knew he was dying, and you 
never told me ! you need not have begrudged a kiss to 
me from him for the last time.” 

“ I have no longer authority in the house, Lucy,” 
repeated Jane, “and can but do as I am toldf I am 
but a stranger in it.” 

Her tone, broken by suffering, by sorrow, by a 
sound of injury^ struck upon them all, even amidst 
their own grief. 
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Laura had been kneeling in the shade since Lady 
Oakburn's entrance ; had neither spoken to her, nor 
been seen by Lucy. Jane turned to her now. 

“ And he left yow his forgiveness, Laura ; his full 
and free forgiveness, and his blessing,” she said, as 
her silent tears dropped. “ He died leaving his 
forgiveness to Mr. Carlton ; his good wishes for him. 
Oh, but that I know my father has gone to peace, to 
heavenh" happiness, this trial would be greater than 
I could bear ! ” 

The last words appeared to escape her in her excess 
of anguish. It was indeed a night of bitter trial for 
them all ; but for none perhaps as it was for Jane. 

Still, in spite of her grief, she was obliged to forego 
a great part of her prejudice against Lady Oakburn. 
It was certainly not a time to retain ill-feeling ; and 
Jane could not close her eyes to facts — that Lady 
Oakburn had been a good woman in her new home. 
If Jane could but forgive the marriage, the countess’s 
conduct in all her new duties had been admirable ; and 
as she sobbed that night by Jane’s side, and reiterated 
over and over again her grief, her remorse for the 
estrangement between the earl and his daughter, her 
humble prayer that Lady Jane would at least try to 
learn to look upon her as not an enemy, Jane’s heart 
insensibly warmed, and she unconsciousl}' began to 
like the countess better than ever she had liked her as 
Miss Lethv/ait. 

If I have been wrong in my prejudice, more 
obstinate than I ought to be, if it brought pain to my 
dear father, may God forgive me ! ” she murmured. 
“Yes, Lady Oakburn, we will be friends henceforth; 
good friends, I trust ; never more enemies. ” 

And«Lady Oakburn took Jane’s hand and sobbed 
over it. The trouble she had brought upon Lady 
Jane, the estrangement caused by her between Jane 
and her father, had been the one thorn in the 
countess’s wedded life. 
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CHAPTER XXXVin. 

• THE NEXT DAY. 

On the morning following the death, Judith went 
abroad to make certain purchases for her mistress, 
and in passing along Piccadilly she encountered 
Stephen Grey — now Dr. Grey, as you have heard. 
The two stopped, mutually surprised and delighted : 
it is so pleasant to meet an old face from one’s native 
place, no matter what the social degree. 

“Why, Judith,” be exclaimed, “is it you or your 
ghost ? What wind blew you to town ? ” 

He put out his hand to shake hands with her. He 
was the same Stephen Grey as ever, free and cordial. 
Judith’s face glowed with pleasure: if there was one 
person in all South Wennock who believed in Mr. 
Stephen Grey’s innocence, and that he was an ill-used 
man, it was Judith Ford. 

“ Lady Jane was telegraphed for 5’’esterday, sir,” 
she explained. “The earl was dying. We got to 
London in the afternoon, and he died a few minutes 
past eleven at night.” 

“ I heard of his death this morning. Gout, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ Gout in the stomach, I believe, sir,” replied 
Judith. “But he suffered as’ good as nothing 
yesterday, sir, and died peacefully as a child. ” 

** He would not suffer much towards the last,” 
remarked the doctor, “And the young earl is a 
strapping shaver of four days old ! Death and birth, 
Judith ; the one comes to replace the other.” 

“ It’s in the course of nature that it should be so, 
sir,” was the answering remark of Judith. But 
as to the baby being strapping, I don’t know about 
that, for I have not seen him. It’s born healthy 
and straight, the servants say, and that’s the chief 
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thingf. Lady Laura is up in Portland Place also,” 
she added, “ but she did not get there in time to see 
her father alive.” 

“ How was that — if Lady Jane could do it ? ” 

’ ‘ Lady Laura was out, visiting at Penibury. My 
lady sent a note to'' her, thinking she w^as at home, 
and we called for her in the fly as we v/ere going to 
the station. Mr. Carlton came out to Lady Jane; 
I don’t fancy she much liked meeting him ; she has 
never once met him face to face, sir, until yesterday, 
since the marriage.” 

“How is Carlton getting on?” asked the doctor. 
“ Well, I hear.” 

“Very well, I believe,” answ’ered Judith. “But 
Mr. Grey and his partner, Mr. Lycett, have as much 
as ever they can do. There’s plenty of practice for 
all, sir.” 

“ I always said there was,” replied the doctor. 
“ Do Carlton and Frederick fall out still?” And he 
laughed as he asked the question. 

“Not that I hear of, sir. I fancy they keep apart, 
for there’s no love lost between them. He gets so 
good-looking, does Master Frederick. The last time 
1 saw him he said he should soon be leaving for 
London.” 

“Very soon now. But w’e thought it better he 
should remain for a time at South Wennock, where 
he gets more of the drudgery of the profession than he 
would with me,” 

“ And, sir, if I may make bold to ask it, how are you 
prospering?” 

“ Famously, Judith, Short as the time is that I 
nave been here, I am making a great deal more than 
1 did at South Wennock. So if your friend, Carlton, 
thought to ruin me by driving me away, he has not 
succeeSed in his wish.” 

The doctor spoke in a light, pleasant tone. He 
cherished enmity to none, not even to Mr. Carlton ; 
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to do so was not in his nature. But Judith resented 
the words. 

“ Mr. Carlton is no friend of mine, sir j I don't like 
him well enough. When shall you be paying a \'isit 
to South Wennock, Mr. Stephen^” 

“ My goodness, Judith ! The idea of your calling 
me ‘Mr, Stephen ! ’ ” returned the jesting doctor, 
“I’m a great man notv, and shall enter an action 
against you for defamation of title. Don’t you know 
I am the famed Dr. Grey ? ” 

Judith smiled. His merriment was contagious, 
“ But when shall you be coming, sir ? ” 

“ Perhaps never,” he replied, a shade of seriousness 
arising to his face. “ South Wennock did not treat 
me so well that I should wish to see it speedily. 
Should the mystery ever be cleared up about that 
poisoned draug'ht — and, mark you, Judith, when it is 
cleared up, it will be found that I was innocent — then 
I may visit it again.” 

Judith fell into momentary thought, wondering 
whether the mystery ever would be cleared up. She 
hoped it would be some time ; and yet — she dreaded 
that that time should come. 

“ You will look in upon us, won’t you, Judith, now 
you are in town ? Mrs. Stephen Grey will be glad 
to see an old face.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied Judith, much gratified at 
the invitation. ‘‘ I shall be glad to pay my duty to 
Mrs. Grey. Does London agree with her, sir ? ” 

“ Fm afraid it does not, Judith, very well. But 
neither did South Wennock. She is always delicate 
you know, let her be where she will. Ah, Judith, if 
we could but find some Utopia of a spot in this lower 
world, warranted to give health to all invalids, what 
a thing it would be ! As great a boon as lihe mil! 
we are always looking for, that grinds folks young- 
again.” 

He was turning away laughing. Judith stopped him. 
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I beg* your pardon, sir, but I do not know your 
address.’’ 

“Bless me, don’t you! I -thought all the world 
knew where the great Mr. Grey lived,” he returned, 
in his jesting* way., “There it is” — giving her his 
card — “ Savile Row ; and mind you find your way 
to it,” 

Curious to say, that accidental interview, that 
simple giving* of the card to Judith, led to an ei^ent 
quite unlooked for. 

When Judith reached home — that is, her temporary 
home for the time being, Portland Place — she found 
the house in a soi't of commotion, although it was 
the house of the dead. Lady Oakburn had dismissed 
her medical attendant, Dr. James. 

She had done it, as she did most things, in a quiet, 
lady-like manner, but one entirely firm and uncom- 
promising. Dr. James had by stratagem, by untruth^ 
prevented a last interview between her and her husband, 
and she felt that she could not regard him again with 
feelings unallied to vexation and anger : it was better 
therefore that they should part. Dr. James urged 
that what he had done, he had done for the best, 
out of concern for her ladyship’s welfare. That, her 
ladyship did not doubt, she answered ; but she could 
not forget or forgive the way in which it had been 
accomplished : in her judgment, Dr. James should 
have imparted to her^ the truth of her husband’s state, 
and then, urged prudence upon her. It was the deceit 
she could not forgive, or — in short — countenance. 

The result was the dismissal of Dr. James, and the 
dismay of the nurse in attendance upon the countess. 
The dismay extended itself to Lady Jane. Although 
the imprudence of Lady Oakburn on the previous 
night §,ppeared not to have materially affected her, 
still she was not yet in a sufficiently convalescent 
state to be left without a medical attendant. Lady 
Oakburn appeared to think she was : she was not 
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personally acquainted with any other doctor in 
London, she said to Jane, and seemed to dislike 
the idea ofi.a stranger’s being called to her of whose 
manners and skill she could knqw nothing. It was 
in this dilemma that Judith found the house on her 
return. 

“ Oh, my lady,” she exclaimed to her mistress on 
the spur of the moment, ** if the countess would but 
call in Mr. Stephen Grey 1 He is so sure t he is so 
skilful ! and she could not fail to like him.” 

She extended the card as she spoke, and told of the 
recent interview. Jane listened, and carried the card 
to the countess. 

“ Let me send for him, Lady Oakburn,” she urged. 
“ I do think it is necessary that you should have some 
one ; and, as Judith says, you could not fail to like 
Dr. Grey.” 

Lady Oakburn consented. Known well to Judith, 
partially to Lady Jane, he would not seem like a 
stranger ; and Stephen Grey was sent for. It was 
the first step in the friendship that ensued between 
the Greys and Lady Oakburn —a friendship that was 
destined to bring great events in its train. 

It was a somewhat singular coincidence that the 
Dowager Countess of Oakburn should die the day 
subsequent to the earl. Such was the fact. She 
had been ill for several weeks ; i?o immediate danger 
was apprehended, but in the very hour that she heard 
news of the earl’s death — the tidings of which were 
conveyed to her in the morning— she was taken 
suddenly worse, and expired at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Lady Jane went to her house in Kensington, 
and was in time to see her alive, but she had then lost 
consciousness, and was speechless. » 

It was decided that the two funerals should take 
place at the same time and spot in one of the great 
London cemeteries. The burial-place of the Earls 
of Oakburn was Chesney Oaks ; but he, the old 
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sailor just gone, had expressly desired that no 
parade and no expense, beyond what was absolutely 
necessary, should be wasted upon him.- The con- 
veying him to Chesney Oaks wmuld involve a con- 
siderable outlay ; his poor worthless body ’li’fo'ald not 
rest any the better for it, he quaintly said ; let it be 
put into the ground in the simplest manner possible, 
and in the nearest burial-place. The executors of the 
countess dowager thought it well to observe the same 
private simplicity with regard to her, and it was 
arranged that they should be interred together. 

Jane and Laura remained in town until the funeral 
should be over. They would not quit the house while 
their father lay dead in it ; and in the new reconcilia- 
tion with his widow, there was no necessity for their 
hurrying away. Laura, impetuous in all her doings, 
took a violent fancy to the countess, protesting 
secretly to Jane that she was a far superior woman 
to what she had imagined ; and it \vould be a 
convenient house to stay at, she candidly added, 
when she chose to visit London. Jane was not 
swayed by any motives so interested ; but she could 
not help acknowledging to herself that the countess 
won upon her regard day by day. 

“ She has done her duty by Lucy," Miss Snow 
remarked to Lady Jane confidentially. “Ah, never 
a mother was more anxious for a child’s welfare 
than Lady Oakbttrn is for Lucy’s. I made my mind 
up at first not to stop ; but when I found how 
good she was, how she tried to do her utmost for 
us all in loving-kindness, I thought I should be 
foolish to leave. She would not have kept me 
though, but for the earl ; she told me she should 
wish tp, take tite child’s education entirely into her 
own hands, but he would not suffer it. I dare say 
she will take it now.” , 

They were busy getting their mourning. Jane 
ordered hers neat and good, entirely befitting a lady, 
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but plain j' Laura chose hers for its magnificeoce. 
Jaoe ventured to give her a caution against the 
expense, and Laura tossed her head in answer. 

“Papa is sure to have remembered me,” she. said, 
“and surely I may spend whatsis my own,” And 
she actually appealed to the countess — was it not 
certain that the earl had left her her share of 
money ? 

It %vas a curious question to put, and perhaps the 
very fact of asking it, proved that Laura was not quite 
so sure upon the point as she wished to be. Lady 
Oakburn, however, could tell her nothing. She did 
not know how the earl had left his affairs. That he 
had made a recent will, she believed ; for in the 
prospect of a little child’s being born, he*had remarked 
to her that he must settle his affairs in accordance 
with the prospect, and she thought he had done so ; 
but she did not know any details, for the earl had 
not mentioned them to her. 

Oh, it was sure to be all right, Laura remarked 
with customary unconcern ; and she bought every 
pretty black dress that attracted her eye. 

“ You will be godmother to the little baby. Lady 
Jane, when the .time comes for christening him ? ” 
supplicated the countess with sensible hesitation. 
“ He shall belong as much to you as to me.” 

“ Yes, willingly,” replied Jane. ” 257 ^^ did not hesitate ; 
that little frail being in its sheltering cradle seemed 
to be the one link to life left by her father. 

“And — if I may express a wish— -will you not call 
him Francis? ” 

“Francis, certainly; Francis always. The Earls 
of Oakburn have mostly been John— but I don’t 
know that it need be a rule for us. We ca^ name 
him Francis John : but he must be called Francis.” 

On one of the days that intervened between the 
death and the burial, Jane borrowed the countess’s 
carriage — her own but one short year before— and 
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went to Gloucester Terrace. Though feeling a con- 
viction that Mrs. West would have sent to her had 
she heard news of Clarice, it did not saem right to 
Jane’s anxious mind that she should leave London 
again without personally inquiring. But when she 
reached the house she received a disappointment ; 
Mrs. West and her children, she was told, were at 
the seaside. 

As Jane stood in the doorway in hesitation — as is 
the manner of many when they meet with an un- 
expected check — a gentleman put his head out at 
one of the sitting-rooms, wondering perhaps who 
might be the visitor, and what the colloquy was 
about. He was a pleasant-looking man, short and 
stout, with a red face and bristling hair. 

“ It’s a good six weeks before my mistress will be 
at home, ma'am,” the servant was saying. “ She 

only went ten days ago, and but here’s master,” 

she broke off, as the gentleman came forward. 
“ Perhaps he can tell more certain nor me.” 

Mr, West advanced to Lady Jane. His wife, 
Mrs. West, was out of town, he observed. Could 
he answer any questions for her, or convey to her 
any message? — he should be joining her at Ramsgate 
on the morrow. 

Jane stepped into the sitting-room. He would 
probably know a.s much as his wife, was the reflection 
that crossed her mind. She mentioned the errand 
that she had come upon, and that she had been there 
some fifteen months previously on the same. 

“ Oh, yes, yes,” said Mr. West. “ I remember my 
wife spoke of the circumstance to me — Lady Jane 
Chesney, I presume,” he added with a bow. “I am 
sorry j;o say that we have never heard anything of 
Miss Beauchamp. Only a short while before my wife 
left home for Ramsgate, she was talking of Miss 
Beauchamp, and wondering whether her friends bad 
found her,” 
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Jane sighed heavily, although she had expected 
nothing else but the disappointment. “No,’’ she 
said, in a low tone, “we have not found her; we 
have not heard of her.” 

“ It is %’’ery extraordinary,” exc^imed Mr. West. 

“ It is more than that,” said Jane, “it is alarming. 
Until lately we cherished the hope that she had gone 
abroad with some family, but every month that glides 
on seems to set the hope more and more at nought. 
Thank you,” she added, moving to the door, and 
handing him a card. “That is my address in the 
country, where' I reside. Shoukl Mrs, West ever 
hear of her — though indeed the suggestion sounds 
a forlorn one — perhaps .she will kindly forward me 
word of it there." 

“I am sure you may rely upon her doing so,” 
returned Mr. West. “ And I only wish 1 bad been 
able to give your ladyship better news now,” be 
heartily concluded. 

Attending her outside, he stood on the pavement 
while she stepped into the carriage, and was driven 
away. Jane sat in it strangely disheartened, consider- 
ing that she had expected no better. A conviction 
had latterly been gaining upon her that Clarice was 
dead, and she sefemed only to be able to think of her 
as such. 

But now there was one little item of news regarding 
Miss Beauchamp that Mrs. West had learned since 
she last saw Lady Jane, and which she would certainly 
have imparted to her had she been at home, though 
she had not deemed it of sufficient importance to 
write to her ; and perhaps had also abstained from 
doing it lest she might make mischief. Mr, West 
knew it, but he never supposed that it was not^known 
to Lady Jane. After all, it was not much’ ; -and 
would have left the affair in at least equal mystery to 
that which at present enshrouded it. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

AN IMPROMPTU VISIT. 

Laot Oakburn sat in her chamber, in an easy»chair 
by the fire. She sat up for several hpurs a day now, 
although the nurse with her old-fashioned ideas pro- 
tested it was “ too soon.” Only Laura was with her, 
and she, Laura, held the little baby on her lap. Quite 
a mark of condescension for Laura, who was not fond 
of bringing herself into contact with things so trouble- 
some as babies. 

“ I %vish my own had lived,” she was saying to 
Lady Oakburn. “ It was the sweetest^ little girl ever 
seen. But I should not have nursed it, you know; 
I could not have subjected myself to the tie. I cannot 
think how you can have undertaken such a task !— 
you’ll never be able to go out.” 

Lady Oakburn smiled. She and Laura were very 
different. “How long did your child live?” she 
inquired. 

“ Only a day and a half. Mr. Carlton saw from 
the first that it would not live ; but he did not tell me, 
and I wondered why he had it baptised so quickly. 
When he asked me what the name should be, and 
said Mr. Lycett was downstairs and would baptise 
it, I inquired why, he wanted , it done, and he said 
carelessly it was as well, when infants were delicate. 
I thought nothing of the answer then, but he has 
told me since ! ” 

“ What did you name it ? ” 

“Laura. Mr. Carlton wished it, and I like the 
name very well. What w Jane sitting in that strange 
manneT for ? Like a statue ! ” 

For Jane Chesney had now returned from the visit 
to Mrs. West, had made her way wearily up the, stairs 
to the countess’s bedroom, and sunk down on a chair 
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near the door. Disappointment was pressing' heavily 
on her heart. As Laura turned to her iu her wonder, 
Jane rose a^d came forward. 

I have had so fruitless a journey,” she said. 

Mrs. West, the lady 1 went *to call on, was at 
Ramsgate, but I saw her husband. They have heard 
nothing whatever of Clarice. I am sure she will never 
be found now.” 

“ I should turn the vvorld topsy-turvy but what I’d 
find her,” cried impetuous Laura. She ctuit be lost, 
you know 1 Such a thing' could not happen in these 
days.” 

j ane shook her head in silence. All the likely places 
she and her father could think of had been turned 
“topsy-turvy” in one sense, in the past days; but 
they had not found Clarice. 

“ I am sure it was quite a weight upon papa’s 
mind at the last,” murmured Jane. “ Did he talk 
much of her ? ” she continued, lifting her eyes to 
Lady Oakburn. 

The countess replied almost eagerly. That some 
mystery was attaching to one of the earl’s daughters 
she knew ; for in the time of her residence in the 
house as governess, chance words relating to the 
Lady Clarice had been dropped in her hearing. But 
she had heard nothing further. After her marriage 
she inquired about her of the earh but he had passed 
the question over lightly, as if not caring to speak 
of the subject. This she now told Jane. 

“ But — do you mean to say, Lady Oakburn, that 
papa did not acquaint you with the particulars ? ” 
asked Jane, in some surprise. 

“ He never did. I am sure he did not like to speak 
of the subject.” ^ 

“ I wonder that he did not,” said Jane. 

“ I don’t wonder at it at all,” dissented Laura. / 
don’t like to speak of it. VVould you believe, Lady 
Oakburn, that I have never once spoken of it to my 
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husband?- He has not the least idea that we ever 
had another sister.” - 

“ But why do you not speak of it to him,? ” returned 
Lady Oakburn. 

“ I don’t know,’' mused Laura. “ I cannot bear 
to speak of Clarice to any one. It does not sound 
nice to confess to a sister who went out as a g-overriess 
in disobedience, and does not come home again. I 
say I can’t explain the feeling, but there it is within 
me, very strong. I dare say papa felt the same ; wt 
were much alike, he and I. It will be time enough 
to tell my husband about Clarice when she is found.” 

“Did she go in disobedience?” asked Lady Oak- 
burn. 

“Yes,” said Laura. “It was very wilful of her, 
I don’t mind talking of it to you, Lady Oakburn. as 
you know something of it, and we are upon the 
subject. For a long, long while papa would not so 
much as allow her name to be mentioned in the house. 
By the way, Jane,” she continued, “do you know a 
thought has struck me more than once— you remember 
that scrap of a letter that I brought to you when you 
first came back to South Wennock ? ” 

“Do I remember it?” repeated Jane; “I am 
looking at it often. It puzzles me more than I care 
to say.” 

“ Well, what has struck me is, that perhaps—itis 
just possible — papa in bis anger opened that letter, 
although it was addressed to you, and tore it up as 
soon as opened.” 

“No,” said Jane. “ So unable was I to find any 
solution of the matter, that I, like you, , fancied it 
possible papa had opened it, and I wrote to him from 
South^Wennock and put the question.” 

“ And he said he had not ? ” 

*He wrote to me by return of post. He bad 
never seen or heard of any such letter.” 

f ‘ Then I think I remember the circumstance—that 
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is, your letter coming' to him,” interposed the countess, 
looking at Jane. “He was reading a letter from 
you one morning at breakfast, ■when he grew a little 
excited, a Httle angry, and called out he should like 
to knorv what Jane could mean.} Lucy asked what 
it was, and he answered that Jane bad been %vriting 
to know if he had opened one of Clarice’s letters : as 
if he •would have opened anything from her at that 
time, he added : he would not have touched one with 
the end of his stick. 1 recollect the words quite 
well,” continued Lady Oakburn. “ And I knorv i 
longed to inquire what the ti-ouble was, regarding 
Lady Clarice, but I did not like to.” 

Jane sighed. “ I feel — I begin to feel that we shall 
never find Clarice.” 

“Then that’s nonsense,” retuimed Laura. “She is 
sure to be found, dead or alive.” 

“Dead or alive,” repeated Jane, in a low tone. 
“ Yes, perhaps she will. But it will not be alive.” 

Laura liked the sunny points of life better than the 
shady ones, and rarely took a dark view of anything. 
These unpleasant forebodings sounded as “nonsense” 
in her ears. Jane turned to Lady Oakburn and re* 
lated to her the whole history of Clarice from beginning 
to end. It impressed’ Lady Oakburn very greatly; 
she thought she had never heard of anything so 
singular as this prolonged disappearance. 

In telling the story, Jane made a passing allusion 
to the dream relating to Clarice, which had so dis- 
turbed her. Laura, who was putting the sleeping 
baby then into his little cot, interrupted her with a 
ridiculing word. 

“ Dreams, indeed ! One would suppose you were 
some old nurse; Jane ! How you can dwell upon 
that absurdity still, and repeat it, I cannot»under- 
stand. Lady Oakburn is staring at you — and well 
she may I ” 

“ At any rate we have never heard of Clarice since 
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husband? He has not the least idea that we ever 
had another sister.” 

“ But why do you not speak of it to him .? ” returned 
Lady Oakburn. 

“ I don’t know,’* mused Laura. “ I cannot bear 
to speak of Clarice to any one. It does not sound 
nice to confess to a sister who went out as a governess 
in disobedience, and does not come home again. I 
say ! can’t explain the feeling, but there it is within 
me, very strong. I dare say papa felt the same ; we 
were much alike, he and I. It will be time enough 
to tell my husband about Clarice when she is found.” 

“Did she go in disobedience?” asked Lady Oak- 
burn. 

“Yes,” said Laura. “It was very wilful of her. 
I don’t mind talking of it to you, Lady Oakburn, as 
you know something of it, and we are upon the 
subject. For a long, long while papa would not so 
much as allow her name to be mentioned in the house. 
By the way, Jane,” she continued, “do you know a 
thought has struck me more than once — you remember 
that scrap of a letter that I brought to you when you 
first came back to South Wennock ? ” 

“Do I remember it?” repeated Jane. “I am 
looking at it often. It puzzles me more than I care 
to say.” 

“ Weil, what has struck me is, that perhaps — it is 
just possible — papa in his anger opened that letter, 
although it was addressed to you, and tore it up as 
.soon as opened.” 

“No,” said Jane. “ So unable was I to find any 
solution of the matter, that I, like you, fancied it 
possible papa had opened.it, and 1 wrote to him from 
South^Wennock and put the question.” 

“ And he said he had not ? ” 

*He wrote to me by return of post. He had 
never seen or heard of any such letter.” 

“Then I think I remember the circumstance — that 
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is, your letter coming to him,” interposed the countess, 
looking at Jane. “He was reading a letter from 
you one morning at breakfast, when he grew a little 
excited, a Kttle ang-ry, and called out he should Hke 
to know what Jane could meana Lucy asked what 
it was, and he answered that Jane had been writing 
to know if he had opened one of Clarice's letters : as 
if he would have opened anything from her at that 
time, he added t he would not have touched one with 
the end of his stick, I recollect the words quite 
well,” continued Lady Oakburn. “And I know I 
longed to inquire what the trouble was, regarding 
Lady Clarice, but I did not like to.” 

Jane sighed. “ I feel — I begin to feel that we shall 
never find Clarice.” 

“Then that’s nonsense,” returned Laura. “She is 
sure to be found, dead or alive.” 

“Dead or alive,” repeated Jane, in a low tone. 
“ Yes, perhaps she will. But it will not be alive.” 

Laura liked the sunny points of life better than the 
shady ones, and rarely took a dark view of anything. 
These unpleasant forebodings sounded as “nonsense ” 
in her ears. Jane turned to Lady Oakburn and re- 
lated to her the whole history of Clarice from beginning 
to end. It impressed ■ Lady Oakburn very greatly ; 
she thought she had never heard of anything so 
singular as this prolonged disapj^earance. 

In telling the story, Jane made a passing allusion 
to the dream relating to Clarice, which had so dis- 
turbed her. Laura, who was putting- the sleeping 
baby then into his little cot, interrupted her with a 
ridiculing word. 

“ Dreams, indeed ! One would suppose you were 
some old nurse, Jane ! How you can dwell upon 
that absurdity still, and repeat it, I cannot* under- 
stand. Lady Oakburn is staring at you— -and well 
she may ! ” 

“ At any rate we have never heard of Clarice since 
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that dream,” was Jane’s answer ; and her low, earnest 
voice told how much the subject affected her. “When 
Clarice shall be restored to us, safe and wells I 
will forget my dream.’’ 

Laura threw up .her supercilious head, and turned 
her back on Jane. “ I must put my things on,” she 
remarked to the countess ; “ your servants and horses 
will think ! am not coming. I sent orders dotvo that 
they should wait when they brought back Jane.” 

Jane had seen the look of surprise on Lady 
Oakburn's face, and spoke as Laura left the room,, 
“ I ought to tell you, Lady Oakbuni, as a sort of 
answer to Laura’s ridicule, that in the course of my 
past life three or four most singular dreams have 
visited me. They have borne a strange coincidence — 
to say the least of it — wnth speedily following events. 
I am not by nature superstitious ; I believe that I 
was born the reverse of it; but it »s impossible- but 
these dreams should have fixed themselves on my 
mind, as something neither to be accounted for nor 
understood.” 

“And you had one of these singular dreams relating 
to Lady Clarice ? ” 

“ i had. She was not Lady Clarice then. It was 
a very dreadful dream, and it appeared to shadow 
forth her death. Hour by hour, day by day, the 
dream, taken in conjunction with Clarice's- prolonged 
disappearance, becomes more vivid to my memory. 

I cannot forget it.” 

“ What was it? ” asked Lady Oakburn. , 

“ I would prefer not to tell it you,” replied Jane. 
“Sometimes I think that if I related it to Laura she 
would ridicule it less.” 

“ You have not related it to her ? ” 

“Ntj. To her, of all others, my tongue is tied.” 

“ But why to her in particular, Lady jane ? ” 

“Well, the cause is — but it sounds foolish even in 
my own ears when spoken of, so what must it to a 
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listener ? The fact is — and a very curious fact it is, 
one which 1 cannot understand — that in this dream 
Mr, Carlton, Laura’s present husband, was most un- 
pleasantly "^jrominent. The details I say I cannot 
give you, but I dreamed that Clarice was dead — 
I dreamed that she appeared to me dead, and that 
she indicated Mr. Carlton as being the cause of her 
death, or in some manner aiding in it.” 

The countess’s mind was entirely free from super- 
stition, and in a silent, inwardly polite manner she 
had been wondering at Lady Jane. But the awe 
on the latter’s countenance, the hushed voice, the 
wlemnity in Jane’s words, served to impart its own 
impression to her, and she felt inclined to have a fit 
of the shivers. 

“He was not Laura’s husband then, but I was in 
the habit of seeing him daily, for he was my father’s 
medical attendant ; and I argue with myself that that 
fact, the .seeing him so frequently, caused him to be 
mixed up in the dream. I argue that it must have 
been a purely accidental coincidence ; but in spite 
of this, in spite of myself, my reason, ray judgment, 
I cannot get that sight of Mr. Carlton, as I saw him 
in the dream, froni my mind ; and ever since that 
moment I have felt a sort of horror of Mr. Carlton. 
1 cannot expect you, Lady Oakburn, to excuse this, 
or to understand it ; I fee! myself that it is very 
wrong,” 

“But did Mr. Carlton know your sister Clarice?” 
demanded the countess, growing strangely interested. 

‘ ‘ Certainly not. And therefore my reason and 
good sense stand in condemnation against me, while 
the feeling, the horror, remains. I did once mention 
this to Laura- — that Mr. Carlton was mixed up most 
unpleasantly in the dream, and that I could nst help 
regarding him with a sort of shrinking dread ; but 
I fancy she has forgotten it. It was before her 
marriage. At any rate, what with this, and what 
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with Laura’s general ridicule of such things, I never 
care to allude to the dream in her presence. I never 
should allude to it but as an explanation of the cause 
why I grew uneasy and wrote to Clarice tfiose letters 
which have never be'fen answered.” 

“ Won't- you relate to me the dream?” asked the 
countess, in her interest. “I confess I am no be- 
liever in the theory some entertain, that dreams are 
sent as warnings ; I fear I ridicule them as heartily 
as Lady Laura ; but I should like to hear this one.” 

Jane shook her head. “I have never told it to 
any one. Pardon me, Lady Oakburn, if I still decline 
to repeat it to you. Independent of my own un- 
conquerable repugnance, I do not think it would be 
fair to Mr. Carlton.” 

Lady Oakburn could not forbear a smile, and Jane 
saw it. 

“Yes,” she sard in answer; “I knowhow foolish 
ail this must seem to you. It is foolish ; and I should 
be thankful if I could overget the prejudice it has 
given me against Mr. Carlton. That prejudice is 
the most foolish of all. I feel how unjustifiable it is, 
and- yet ” 

Another dreamer interrupted them — the infant peer 
in his cradle. He raised his voice with all the power 
of his little lungs, and Jane hastened to take him up 
and carry him to the countess. 

Laura meanwhile, in Lady Oakburn’s carriage, -was 
being rattled over the stones of London. The 
carriage took its way to the East End, to a populous 
but certainly not fashionable locality. She was about 
to pay an impromptu visit to her husband’s father, 
Mr. Carlton. 

In a crowded and remote thoroughfare, where 
riches and poverty, bustle and idleness, industry and 
guilt, seemed to mingle incongruously together, the 
residence of Mr. Carlton was situated. The- carriage 
drew up before a square red-brick house ; not large, 
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but -sufficiently commodious. It stood a little back 
from the street, and a paved court led to the entrance. 
On the door was - a brass plate, “Mr. Carlton, 
Surgeon ; and over the door was a large lamp of 
flaring yellow and red glass. j 

Laura stepped out of the carriage, and a man- 
servant opened the door almost the instant that she 
had rung at it. 

“Can I see Mr. Carlton?” 

“Not now, ma’am. It is not my master’s hour 
for receiving patients. In a minute he w'ili have 
left on his round of visits.” 

The servant by a slight gesture indicated a plain- 
looking brougham in waiting. Laura had not noticed 
it. The refusal did not please her, and she put on 
her most imperious manner. 

“Your master is at home ? ” 

“He is at home, ma’am, but I cannot admit, you. 
It is the hour for his carriage, and — and there he is 
going to it,” added the servant, a sort of relief in his 
tone, for he did not like controversy. 

Laura turned quickly ; a thin man of sixty had 
come out of a side-door, and was crossing the paved 
court. She stepped up and confronted him. 

. “ Mr. Carlton,* I presume? ” 

She need not have asked. In, the slender, spare, 
gentlemanlike form, in the welbshaped features, in 
the impassive expression of face, she saw her husband 
over again : her husband as he would be when thirty 
more years should have passed over his head — if they 
were destined to pass. In the elder man’s sharp tone, 
his decisive gesture as he turned and answered to the 
call, she recognised the very manner of him so familiar 
to her. The tone and manner were not discourteous, 
certainly, but short and very uncompromising.* 

“I am Mr. Carlton. What is your business ? ” 

“ I have come to see you, sir. I have come all the 
way- from the West End to see you.” 
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Mr. Carlton g-lanced at the carriage. He saw the 
earl’s coronet on it ; he saw the servants in their 
handsome livery — for the mourning' 'was not assumed 
yet for the eari. But Mr. Carlton did not entertain 
any overdue reverehce for earls on the whole, and 
carriages and servants he only regarded as necessary 
appendages to comfort to those who could aftord 
them. 

“ Then i’m very sorry you should have come at this 
hour, young lady, that’s all,” he said. “ I cannot see 
patients at home after the clock strikes three ; and it 
struck two minutes ag'o ; you might have heard it 
from yonder church. Were I to break the rule 
once, I might be wanted to break it always. If you 
■will come to-morrow at 

“ I am not a patient,” interrupted Laura. 

“ Not a patient ? What are you, then ? ” 

I am your son’s wife, sir ; Lady Laura Carlton.” 

Mr. Carlton betrayed no surprise. He looked at 
her for a minute or two, his impassive face never 
changing. Then he held out his arm with civility, 
and led her to the house. The entrance at the for- 
bidden hour w'hich he would have denied to a patient, 
however valuable, he accorded to his daughter-in-law. 

He handed her into a room on the ground-floor, a 
dining-room evidently ; a dark sombre apartment, 
■with heavy crimsoi? velvet curtains, and handsome 
furniture as sombre as the room. The man-servant 
was removing the remains of some meal from the 
table, luncheon or dinner ; but his master stopped him 
with a motion of the hand. 

“ Lay it again, Gervase.” 

“ Not for me,” interposed Laura, as she sat down 
in an ^rm-chair. ‘*I would prefer not to take any- 
thing,”’ she added, to Mr. Carlton. 

Gervase went away with his tray. And Mr. Carlton 
turned to her. And so you are the young lady my 
son has married. I wish you health and happiness I ” 
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“ You are very kind,” said Laura, beg-innmg- to take 
a dislike to Mr. Carlton. She knew how useful some 
of his hoarj^ed gains would be to them; she hated 
him for his stinginess in not having- helped his son ; 
and she had come down in an in^pulse that morning- 
to pay him court and make friends with him. But 
there was something in his calm eye and calm bearing 
that told her her object would be lost, if that object 
was the getting him to aid their pockets ; and Laura 
entrenched herself within her own pride, and set her- 
self to dislike him — as she always did dislike anybody 
who thwarted her. ' ' • * 

“ 1 am in London for a few days, Mr. Carlton, and 
I thought I would come and make your acquaintance 
before I left it. I did not know it would be disagree- 
able to you.” 

it is not disagreeable to me. I am pleased to see 
you here. Is Lewis in town with you ? ” 

“As if he would not have come to you if he had 
been ! ” retorted Laura. I was summoned to town 
on grievous business,” she continued, her eye and 
voice alike softening. “ My father was dying. I did 
not get up in time to see him alive:” 

“Your father? I beg your pardon, I forget 
who * 

“The Earl of Oakburn,” imperiously answered 
Laura, feeling excessively offended, and scarcely 
believing in the forgetfulness. 

‘ ‘ The Earl of Oakburn — true. When I read of 
his death I felt sure that I ought to remember that 
name by some particular cause, but 1 forgot that 
he was the father of my son’s wife. You look angry, 
my dear ; but if you had the work on your hands that 
I have, you would not wonder at my forgetting things. 
I and Lewis had but scant correspondence on the 
subject of his marriage, and I am not sure that your 
father’s name was mentioned in it more than once. 
Your own name is Laura.” 
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“ I am Lady Laura,” was the answer, given with 
a flash of impetuosity. 

“And a very pretty name it is! Laura! I had a 
little sister of that name once, who died. Dear me, 
it seems ages and ages ago to look back upon ! And 
how is Lewis getting on in South Wennock ? He 
ought to be a skilful practitioner by this time ; he 
has the mettle in him if he chooses to put it out.” 

“He gets on as well as a doctor can do who 
has his way to make unassisted,” returned Laura. 
“ Nobody helps him. He ought to keep a close 
carriage, but he can’t afford it.” 

If he had afforded it, his wife would have appro- 
priated it to her own use. Driving down in that 
coroneted carriage with ail the signs of rank and 
wealth about it, was just the pastime acceptable to 
Laura in her vanity. 

“Ah, Lewis must be content to wait for that,” 
remarked Mr. Carlton. “ I did not keep a close 
carriage until I had been more years in practice than 
Lewis has. Tell him from me, my dear, that those 
who know how to win, generally know how to wait. ” 

“ I’ll not tell him,” said Laura boldly. “I think, 
sir, you ought to help him.” 

“ Do you, young lady ? What does he get by his 
practice ? Six or seven hundred a year ? ” 

“Well, yes ; I tbink he gets that.” 

“ It’s more than I got at his age. And I •would 
recommend him to make it suffice, ’ 

The peculiar emphasis which accompanied the words, 
told a tale to Laura : that no help must be expected 
from Mr. Carlton. Laura threw back her head dis- 
dainfully. Only asking it for the sake ot him whom 
she so loved, really careless of money herself, she felt 
anger'' rather than disappointment. She rose to 
leave. 

. “Your husband knows my disposition, Lady Laura : 
that I never can be badgered into anything — and you 
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must pardon the word. Tell him I have not altered 
my will ; I shall not alter it if he keeps in my good 
books ; but he must look to his own exertions while 
i live, not tp me.” 

I think you are a very unkind father, Mr, 
Carlton.” '* 

“My dear, you can think so if you please,” was 
the equable answer, given in all courtesy. “You 
don’t know your husband’s disposition yet. Shall I 
tell you what he is ? He makes, you say, six or seven 
hundred a year. If I allowed him, from to-day, six 
or seven hundred on to it, making twelve or fourteen, 
by the year’s end he would find that too little, and 
ask for fourteen hundred more. Lewns is safe to 
spend all his income, no matter from what sources 
it may be derived ; and I don’t care to have my hard- 
earned money wasted in my lifetime.” 

Laura drew her black lace shawl round her with 
supercilious meaning, and swept from the room, deaf 
to offers of wine and other good things. Mr. Carlton 
followed, and held out his arm. Had it been any one 
but her husband’s father she would have refused' it. 

“ Where are you staying ? ” he asked. 

“ In the house with my dead father,” passionately 
answered Laura.,, ‘ ‘ I should not have quitted it on 
any errand but this.” 

“ I have been glad to see you, my dear. I shall 
alwmys be glad to see you and ’Lewis. Come and 
stay vvith me, both of you, at any time. Should 
business or pleasure bring you to London, Lady 
Laura, and you can reconcile yourself to this end of 
the town, make my bouse your home. You shall be 
heartily welcome.” 

He led her out with quite an excess of stately 
courtesy, bowed her into the waiting carriage,, lifted 
his hat, and stood bareheaded until she had driven 
away. , 

“ He is a gentleman in manners, with all his 
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meanness,” quoth Laura to herself. ** Somehow I had 
feared he mig’ht not be. And I can understand now 
why he and Lev>?is have been so aotag'onistic —“they 
are too much like each other.” 


CHAPTER XL. 

THE FACE AGAIN ! 

It was the day of the funeral of the Earl of Oakburn. 
In her dressing’-room sat his widow, wearing her 
deep mourning robes and her white cap, the insignia 
of her bereit condition. Near to her, in robes of 
mourning as deep, sat the earl’s daughters, Jane, 
Laura, Lucy. Lucy the child cried incessantly ; 
Laura ever and anon gave I'ent to a frantic burst ; 
Jane was tranquil. Tranquil otitwardly ; and none, 
save perhaps the countess, suspected the real inward 
suffering. What with the loss of him, gone from 
their sight in this world for ever, and the • loss of one 
they knew not how gone, Jane Chesney’s grief was 
too bitterly acute for outward signs ; it lay deeper 
than the surface. 

The Earl of Oakburn and the dowager countess 
w'ere left in graves beside each other in the large 
cemetery ; and the solicitor to the Oakburn family 
was coming in with the wills. A copy of that made 
by the countess w’as to be read, because it was known 
that legacies were left to some of those ladies sitting 
there. The lawyer, Mr. Mole, was a' thin man with 
a white shirtrfrill, who surreptitiously took snuif 
every three minutes from under his handkerchief. 

He solaced himself with a good pinch outside the 
dressiqg-room door, and went in bowing, two parch- 
ments in his hand. Lady Oakburn was not. strong 
enough to get to the apartments below, and the 
ia\vyer was received here, as had been arranged. The 
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will of the earl was the one he retained in his hand 
to read first. He took his seat and opened it. 

Lord Oakburn had it not in his power to bequeath 
much. The estate was charged with the payment 
of five hundred a year to his eldest daughter, Jane 
Chesney, for her life ; to his second daughter, Laura 
Carlton, he left his forgroeness ; and to his third and 
fourth daughters, Clarice Beauchamp, and Lucy 
Eleanor, the sum of three thousand pounds each. 
Lucy was left under the personal guardianship of his 
wife Eliza, Countess of Oakburn, who was charged 
with the expense of her education and maintenance ; 
Clarice, when she was found, was to have her home 
with the countess, if she pleased, and if she did not 
so please, he prayed his daughter Jane to afford her 
one. Should it be ascertained that any untoward 
fate had overtaken Clarice (so ran the words of the 
will), that she should no longer be living, then the 
three thousand pounds were to revert to Jane 
absolutely. Lucy’s three thousand were, to accumu- 
late until she was twenty-one. A sum of three 
hundred pounds was to, be equally divided at once 
between his four daughters, “to provide them with 
decent mourning,” Clarice’s share to be handed over 
to Jane, that it i^ight be set aside for her. 

Such were the terms of the will, as related to the 
sari’s daughters ; the part of it regarding his wife 
and son (the latter of whom wa's not born when it 
was made, though it provided for the contingency) 
need not be touched upon, for it does not concern us. 

■When the will was read, Mr. Mole laid it down, 
took up the copy of that of the dowager countess, 
and began to read it with scarcely a breath of interval. 
The old lady, who had plenty of money in her own 
right, had bequeathed five thousand pounds ^ach to 
her grand-nieces Jane and Lucy Eleanor Chesney. 
Jane’s five thousand was to be paid over to her within 
twelve months, Lucy’s was to be left to accumulate 
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until she should be of age, both principal and interest. 
Neither Laura nor Clarice was mentioned in her will 
E%'en to the last the old countess could not forgive 
Clarice for attempting to get her own living ; neither 
had she forgiven Laura’s marriage. 

To express the sore feeling, the anger, the resent- 
ment of Lady Laura at finding herself passed over 
both by her father and her aunt, would be difficult. 
She was of a hasty and passionate temper, something 
like her father, too apt to give way to it upon trifling 
occasions, but she did not now. There are some 
injuries, or what we deem such, which tell so keenly 
upon the feelings, that they bury themselves and 
rankle. This was one. Laura Carlton made no 
remark, no observation ; she expressed not a word 
of disappointment, or said that it was such. One 
lightning flash of ang’er, which nobody saw but the 
solicitor, and outward demonstration was over. 

The lawyer took four parcels of bank-notes from his 
pocket-book, each to the amount of seventy-five 
pounds. Two of these parcels he handed to Lady 
Jane, her own and Clarice’s ; one to the countess as 
the share of Lucy ; the other parcel to Lady Laura. 

And Laura took the notes without a word. Her 
indignant fingers trembled to fling tjiem back in Mr. 
Mole’s face ; but she did contrive to restrain herself. 
“ He might have left me better off,’’ she breathed to 
Jane in' the course of the evening ; and then she bit 
her tongue for having said so much. 

Jane also had her disappointment ; but she had 
been prepared for it. Not a disappointment as regarded 
money matters ; she was left as well olf as she 
expected to be, and felt grateful to her father for 
doing so much, and to her aunt for the handsome 
legacy.,,. Her disappointment related to Lucy. That 
the child whom she had loved and tended, whom in 
her heart she believed herself capable of training into 
the good .Christian, the refined gentlewoman, at least 
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as effidentiy as the countess, should be left away from 
her care, and entrusted to another, was indeed a 
bitter trial. Jane, like Laura, spoke not of her 
mbrtificatiqi^ ; but, unlike Laura, she strove to subdue 
it. ‘*It is but another cross in my tried life,” she 
murmured to herself. “ I must take it up meekly, and 
pray for help to bear it.” 

You should have her entirely indeed, did the will 
allow of it,", said the countess to Jane, ..for she divined 
the disappointment, and the tears in her eyes proved 
the genuine fervour with which she spoke. “ I love 
her greatly ; ‘ but I would not have been so selfish as 
to keep her from you. She shall visit you as often, 
as you like. Lady Jane; she is more yours than 
mine." 

Jane caught at the words. ‘‘Let me take her. 
home with me for a little change then. She feels 
the loss greatly, and change of scene will be good for 
her. She can stay a week or two with me until you 
are strong again.” 

“Willingly, willingly," was the answer, “.^sk'for 
her when you will, at any time, and she shall go to 

you. Unless — unless ” Lady Oakburn suddenly 

stopped, 

“ Unless what?” asked Jane. 

“ Oh, I feel that I scarcely dare to mention it,” 
returned the countess. V I spoke in impulse. Pray 
pardon me, Lady Jane! My thought was — unless 
you would come back again and make this your 
home.” 

jane shook her head. “No,” she said, “I think 
I must have a home of my owtn. I have gat used' to 
it, you see. But I will come to you sometimes, and 
be your guest,” 

-So Lucy went with Jane to South Wennock. ^ They 
journeyed down on the second day after the funeral. 
Laura was silent on the vy^ay, somewhat resentful, as 
she brooded bitterly over the ill news she had to carry 
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to her husband. Once siie turned round in the 
carriag-e and spoke to Jane quite sharply. 

“ Why did you never tell me you had asked papa 
about that tom note of Clarice’s ? Nobody seems to 
care for me, I think.” 

Jane Chesney sig'hed wearily. “ I don’t know why 
I did not. Somehow I do not like to talk of Clarice ; 
and it only left the mystery where it was.” 

The}’’ reached Great Wennock in safety. Laura 
had not apprised her husband of her coming, and 
there was no carriage in waiting ; the disappointment 
to be inflicted on him had deterred her. The omnibus 
and one fly stood at the station. Judith W'as hastening 
to secure the latter, but was too late. A handsome 
stripling leaped into it before her. It was Frederick 
Grey. 

“ Oh, Master Grey ? ” she said, in an accent of dis- 
may. He looked tali enoug-h now lor Mr. Grey ; but 
Judith adhered to the familiar salutation. “ Youll 
give up the fly, won’t you, sir ! ” 

“ I dare say, Judith!” returned the young g-entle- 
man, with a laugh. “ There’s the omnibus for 
you.” 

“ It's not for me, Master Frederick. The ladies 
are here.” 

He g'ianced across, caught sight of them, and was 
out of the fly in an instant, lugging with him a big 
bos, which he took to the omnibus, and ofiered the 
fly to Lady Jane. He stood with his hat in his hand, 
a frank smile on his pleasant countenance as he 
pressed them to take it. ’ . . 

‘‘ But it is not right to deprive you of it,” said Jane. 
•‘You had it first.” 

“ What, and leave you the omnibus, Lady Jane ! 
What^would you think of me? The jolting won’t 
hurt me ; it’s rather fun than otherwise, i should 
wralk, if it were not for the rain.” 

‘ ‘ Have you come from London ? ” 
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“Oh no. Only from Lichford.” 

He helped to place them in the fly, and they were 
obliged to make room for Judith, for it was raining 
fast, and Jfne would not let her go outside. Lucy 
gazed at him as he stood there raising his hat when 
they drove away. * 

“What a nice face he has!” she exclaimed. “I 
like him so much, Jane ! ” 

‘ ‘ I declare I forg'ot to tel! him that we saw his 
father,” said Jane. “ I must send for him to call.” 

Mr. Carlton’s was first i-eached. Lady Laui'a got 
out, and the fly drove on with the rest towards Cedar 
Lodge. Mr. Carlton was at home, and he welcomed 
her with many kisses. It was late, and the tea was 
on the table ; the room, bright with fire, looked 
cheering after her journey. Mr. Carlton loved her 
still, and the absence had been felt by bim. 

* ‘ Between Pembury and London you have been away 
thirteen days, Laura! And I, longing for you alt the 
while, thought they would never pass ! ” 

“ There is no place like home, after all," said Laura. 
“And oh, Lewis, there’s nobody like you ! We stayed 
over the funeral, you knoxv, and — to — to hear the will 
read.” 

“And how arp things left?” asked Mr- Carlton. 

‘ ‘ I suppose you are so rich now, we poor commoners 
must scarcely dare to touch you with a long pole.” 

Laura had been sitting before ■*the fire, her feet on 
the fender, Mr. Carlton leaning caressingly over her. 
She suddenly sprang up and turned her back upon 
him, apparently busying herself with some trifles 
that lay on a side table,; she had an inward con- 
viction that her news would not be palatable. 

“ Laura, I say, I suppose you inherit ten or twenty 
thousand pounds ? The countess dowager w^s good 
to you for ten, I should think.” 

“ I was deliberating how I should soften things 
to you, and I can’t do it. I’ll tell you the worst 
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at once,” she cried, flashing round and meeting him 
face to face. “ I am disinherited, Lewis,” 

He made no reply : he only looked at her , with 
eager, questioning eyes. 

“Papa has not left me a shilling — save a trifle for 
mourning ; it stated in the will that he bequeathed 
me his forgiveness. My aunt has given ten thousand 
pounds between Jane and Lucy ; nothing to me.” 

A bitter word all but escaped the lips of Mr. 
Carlton ; he managed to suppress it before it was 
spoken. 

“Left you ' nothing ? ” he repeated. “Neither of 

them. ” 

“Seventy-five pounds for mourning — and the 
‘forgiveness!’ Oh, Lewis, it is shameful. It is an 
awful disappointment ; a disgraceful injustice ; and 
I feel it more for you than for myself.” 

“ And Jane? ” he asked, after a pause. 

“Jane has five hundred a year for life, and five 
thousand pounds absolutely ; and other moneys con- 
tingent upon deaths. What shall we do, Lewis ? " 

“ Make the best of it,” replied Mr. Carlton. “There 
is an old saying, Laura, ‘ What can’t be cured must 
be endured’ ; you and I must exemplify it.” 

She snatched up her bonnet and ^quitted the room 
hastily, as if to avoid saying more, leaving Mr. 
Carlton alone. A change came over his features 

then, and a livid 4ook, called up either by anger, 
or by memory, or by physical pain, appeared on 
them. The fire played on his face, rendering its 
features quite clear, although there was no other 
light in the room. This apartment, if you remember, 
had two large windows ; one looking to the front, 
one to the side, near the surgery entrance. The 
front window had been closed for the night ; the 
other had not ; possibly Mr. Carlton had a mind 
to see what patients came at that dusk hour. He 
misled in on© pomiHnft oppasit® this window, buried 
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in thoughts called up by the communication of his 
wife. His eyes were bent on the ground, his hands 
fell iistlessijr on either side of him ; he had trusted 
to this inheritance of Laura’s to clear them from 
their imprudently contracted debts. Mr. Carlton so 
stood for some minutes, and then he lifted his eyes. 

Lifted his eyes to rest upon — what ? Peering into 
the fire-lighted room, its nose pressed fiat against 
a pane of the window, was that never-forgotten face. 
The awful face, whether human or hobgoblin, which 
had so scared him the night of Mrs. Crane’s death, 
and again the second night in' Captain Chesney’s 
garden. 

It scared him still. And Mr. Carlton staggered 
against ,the wall, as -if he would be out of its sight, 
his suppressed cry of terror resounding through the 
room. 



PART THE SE'CONDf 


CHAPTER XL!. 

THE WATERING-PLACE. 

Sevhk years to look forward to is a vast period of 
time ; to the young it seems almost interminable, it 
is long in the passing : for \vq count it by hours, and 
days, and weeks, and months, and years. But what 
is it in the retrospect ?-— a little bubble, as it were, 
on the ocean ; a speck in the span of life. Since 
the last chapter, seven years have gone over the 
heads of the actors in this history, and now the 
reader is invited to meet some of them again. 

Seated on the sands of a fashionable and somewhat 
exclusive English watering-place, was a group of 
ladies. Some were working as they talked, some 
were reading, some were enjoying in idleness and 
silence the fresh breeze that came wafting over the 
sea, and some were watching the' sports of the 
children in the distance, running hither and thither 
and making pies in, the sand, A bevy of girls had 
congregated together, rather apart, but still within 
reach of speech and hearing. They were intent on 
their own pursuits, their peculiar interests — dress, 
flirtation, the libraries, the fashionable promenades 
of the day, and the assemblies in the rooms at night. 
Just now they seemed inclined to be quarrelsome 
rather than sociable. Jealousy was creeping in 
amongst, them. 

“You may say what you will, Miss Lake,” ex- 
claimed one, “ but I maintain that he is the most 
distinguished-looking man staying at Seaford. Am 
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I rig*ht or not?” she added, appealing to her 
companions. 

The speaker was a tali, stately girl, with aquiline 
features, paie and classic. She was the daughter of 
General and Mrs. Vaughan, and was staying with 
them at Seaford. The Miss Lake she had replied to 
was plain and cynical. And Miss Lake, in place of 
answering, again drew down the corners of her lips. 

“ I don’t care whether he’s ‘distinguished-looking ’ 
or not,” spoke up a pretty girl, Fanny Darlington. 
“I know he is the pleasantest man I ever spoke to. 
And if he is ‘ distinguished ’ it does not make him 
disagreeable. I hate your distinguished-looking 
men; they are generally vain and unapproachable 
—two faults that he steers clear of. He danced with 
me twice last night.” 

“ And not once with Augusta Lake, and that’s why 
she is accusing him this morning.” 

A slight smile, suppressed out of good manners, 
appeared on the lips of several. Miss Vaughan was 
the only one who spoke. 

“Dancing goes for nothing. A man may whirl 
his legs off, dancing with a w'oman, and yet not, care 
for her; while' he may be secretly attached to one, 
whom he never a^ks to walk through a quadrille.” 

“You say that because he sits at your side in the 
rooms, and talks to you by the l:«5ur together, Helen 
Vaughan,” interposed Fanny Darlington, who had a 
free tongue, and sometimes used it more than was 
quite requisite. “But you will be none the nearer 
him, for ail that. I don’t believe he cares two pins 
for any girl at Seaford.” 

A tell-tale flush rose to the face of Helen Vaughan. 
She shook back her head haughtily, as if to intimate 
that retort would be beneath her. ® 

“ Talking about the rooms, though, who ws.s it he 
was with there last night?” asked Miss Lake. “I 
have not seen her there before, A lovely girl.” 
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" Fm sure i saw him with no lovely' girl at the 
rooms last night,” struck in Helen Vaughan, 

’ i know who Miss Lake means,” cried Fanny 
Darlington. “She is lovely. She sat "with a tail, 
majestic-looking lady, quite a Juno, and he kept 
coming up to them. I was near when he asked 
her to dance ; she refused, and said her mamma 
wished her not; and he turned to the Juno, and 
inquired whether it was true ” 

“A very ugly Juno in face, whatever she may be in 
figure,” -interrupted Augusta Lake. 

“How you do stop me ! The Juno said Yes ; she 
thought it better that (I could not catch the name) 
should not dance with him, because she would then 
have no plea for refusing others.” 

“Some second-rate City people, who would stick 
themselves up for ‘quality,’ and say the frequenters 
of the rooms are not good enough for them,” remarked 
the general’s daughter, with a lofty sneer. 

“ No, they don’t look like that ; quite another 
sort of thing,” said a young lady quietly, who had 
not yet spoken. ■ “I think they are ‘quality,’ not 
would-be.” 

“ Rubbish I ” cried Miss Lake. “How do you 
know anything of them, Mary Miller?” 

“ I have the use of my eyes, and can observe them 
as well as you, that’s all. You saw that child who 
came on the sands yesterday morning, with a maid 
and an old black servant ? ” 

“ Well, what of him ? ” 

“In the afternoon I saw her — the young lady — 
driving about with the same child,” returned Miss 
Miller. “ I infer that they are people of consequence.” 

“ How cati you infer it?” Bashed Helen Vaughan, 
as if tne remark disturbed her temper. “ Every soul 
sojourning at Seaford drives out daily. You are 
turning silly, Mary Miller.” 

Mary Miller laughed as she answered. In her quiet 
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way she liked to excite the ire of Miss Vaughan. ‘ ‘ The 
carriage was well-appointed,” was- all she said. 

‘*you may get ‘well-appointed’ carriages at the 
hiring-place,’* by paying six shillings an hour for 
them,” was Miss Vaughan’s scornful answer. 

“So you may,” said Mary Miller. “But the 
carriage they were in was not hired. The footman 
had powdered hair and a gold-headed cane ; and the 
silver plates of the harness and the panels of the 
carriage displayed a coronet.” 

Had the speaker announced that the harness and 
panels displayed a live griffin rampant, it could not 
have aroused more excitement. “ A coronet ! ” broke 
from the lips of those around. 

“ An earl’s coronet. So if she is an earl’s daughter, 
as we may assume, it would be somewhat infra dig, 
for her to be found dancing in these rooms, liable to 
be waltzed about by any clerk from London who may 
pay his subscription to go in — whatever you may say 
to the contrary, Miss Vaughan.” 

“ It is singular I should not have observed them 
last night,” was Miss Vaughan’s remark. 

“They did not stay long,” said Fanny Darlington ; 
“they seemed to come in more to see what the rooms 
were like, than to’stay. He went out with them, but 
he came back again. He appeared to know them 
intimately.” ,, 

“ Some of his patients, no doubt,” cried Miss Lake. 

“ Medical men are always ” 

“Hush, Augusta! Here he is.- Don’t ask who 
the people were.” 

A tall, slender man was slowly approaching! the 
group. Certainly he was what -Miss Vaughan had 
just described him ~ distinguished-looking. ■ ' The 
thoughtful expression of .his intelligent countehance, 
full of the beauty of intellect, gat'e him the appearance 
sf being somewhat older than his age, which may 
have been near five-and-twenty. But it was neither 
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for Ills fine form nor his handsome face that he was 
popular — popular with all classes ; it was for his 
charm of manner. Quiet and refined, g-entlemanly in 
bearing and in thought, he yet bore aboiit him that 
ready frankness of .speech, that winning courtesy to 
others, which is the great passport to favour, and 
•which can never be assumed by those who possess 
it not. 

Do you guess who it was? You have seen him 
before. It was that impetuous boy of years gone by, 
Frederick Grey. But Frederick Grey grown into 
manhood . 

The change in the fortunes of Stephen Grey had 
been wonderful. At least it would have appeared 
wonderful, but that the rise had been so progressive, 
one step leading easily and natiwally, as it were, to 
another. Eight years ago, barely so much yet, he 
had been a general practitioner in South Wennock, 
the modest dispenser of his own medicines ; and now 
he was Sir Stephen Grey, a baronet, and one of the 
royal physicians. 

A wonderful rise, you will say. In truth it was. 
But the transition had been, i repeat, easy and 
gradual. His settling in London was the turning- 
point in his fortunes, and they had 'continued to rise 
step fay step throughout the subsequent years. 
Practice first flew in to him, and he obtained a name ; 
how valuable that is to a physician, more especially 
a London physician, let them tell you ; next he had 
been appointed to attend on royalty, and was knighted 
by the Queen ; and now, about twelve months back, 
bis patent of baronetcy had been made out for 
‘^Stephen Grey and his heirs for ever,” There was 
scarcely a medical man in the metropolis who was so 
popular as Sir Stephen Grey ; certainly none who had 
risen so rapidly. 

Frederick, as you know, had been trained to his 
father’s profession. He would soon take his degree 
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as M.D. A break had occuiTed in hia medical studies, 
for when Sir Stephen found his fortunes risiagf, he 
judged it right to afford his son the advantages of 
a more liberal education, and Frederick was de- 
spatched to keep his terms at tlnj Oxford University. 
No wonder he was sought after by those young- ladies 
on the Seaford sands! — the heir to a baronetcy and 
the inheritor of wealth — for Sir Stephen was putting 
by largely ! Added to these adv'antages were his own 
attractions of person, his high character, his fascinat- 
ing manners, — the whole combined in one man might 
■well be deemed a priae. 

Lad5’- Grey, no strong'er in health than she had used 
to be, had come to Seaford for the sea air, accom- 
panied by her son. They had been there a fortnight 
now, and Mr. Frederick, as you perceive, had not 
failed to make himself a mark of interest, though 
pi'obably using no effort of his own in the process. 

He walked slowly towards those susceptible young 
ladies, and a change came over them all : . that change 
from apathy to interest which the presence of such 
a man is sure to bring. Perhaps there was not a girl 
sitting there but would have been glad to be - his 
chosen,. what with his own attractions and his fair 
prospects in life. ^ 

He shook hands with some, be chatted with others, 
he had a pleasant look and vrord for all ; but Helen 
Vaughan contrived to nionopolise‘'.him — as she gener- 
ally did. He thought nothing yet of her doing so, 
for he was accustomed to the homage of women. 
He never suspected she had any particular motive in 
it ; most certainly he did not suspect that she was 
permitting herself to become seriously attached 
to him. 

“ How is Lady Grey ? ” called out Fanny Darlington. 

“Thank you,” he replied, “she is not well this 
morning. I begged her not to think of coming on 
the sands to»dayf ' 
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“How vexatious!” exclaimed Miss Vaughan, 
“ Vexatious that she should be ill, and vexatious 
on my own account,” she added, with a fascinating- 
smile. “You see this work that I am ''doing, Mr. 
Grey ? ” » 

“ Very complicated work it seems to be,” was his 
laughing reply, as he glanced at the fragile fabric 
of threads she held out to him. 

“ I cannot get on with it, do you know. I am 
doing it under Lady Grey’s instructions, and cannot 
tell w'hich part to take up next. If I thought mamma 
would not mind my walking alone through the streets, 
I would go to your house, and take further instructions 
from her. Is she well enough to see friends ? ” 
continued the young lady quickly. 

“ Quite well enough.” 

“ I think I must go to her, then. It is so tiresome 
to be at a standstill. Besides, I am working against 
time ; this is for a wedding present. ” 

“ I can tell you how to go on with it, if you 
choose,” interrupted Augusta Lake. “ There’s not 
the least necessity for your troubling Lady Grey.” 

Helen Vaughan shook her head dubiously. “ But 
if you should tell me wrong ? — and I had the work 
to pick out again ! No, I would rather trust to Lady 
Grey, as she has shown me all throughout. Would 
it be troubling her too much, Mr. Grey?” appealing 
to him with her handsome eyes. 

“On the contrary, I think my mother would be 
glad to receive you,” he replied. “ On these monot- 
onous mornings, when she is confined to the sofa, 
she is often pleased at the sight of a visitor.” 

Helen Vaughan rose, but she did not move away ; 
she stood where she was, and seemed to be lost in 
perplexed deliberation. 

“I "scarcely know what to be at j mamma has so 
great a dislike to our walking through the streets 
alone.” 
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Augusta Lake’s lip curled scorofuliy, and she did 
not take any pains to hide it. 

“ Will you accept of my escort?” asked the gentle- 
man of Miss Vaughan. Could he say anything less ? 

“ Oh, thank you ! ” exclaimed Helen, with a rosy 
flush. “Though ! am extremely sorry to give you 
the trouble, Mr. Grey.” 

He had taken a step or two by her side when he 
found hirhself impeded. A little pale lad had come 
up, and was pulling him backwards. He wore a 
plain brown-holland tunic dress, and his straw hat 
had a bit of straw-coloured ribbon tied round it. 
There was nothing about the child to tell his quality 
or condition ; his attire might have been equally worn 
by one of no degree, or by a son of her Majesty the 
Queen. 

“ Hey, Frank ! Where did you spring from? ” 

“ Mamma’s there. She said I might run to you.” 

“ Who is that child, Mr. Grey ? ” came the eager 
inquiry, for the gossiping young ladies had recognised 
him for the one of whom they had been making- 
mention. 

Mr. Grey caught the boy in his arms and perched 
him on his shoulder. 

“ Tell who you are, Frank.” 

Master Frank did not choose to speak ; he was shy. 
One hand stole round Frederick^ Grey’s neck ; the 
fingers of the other he inserted in his own mouth. 

“The child was here yesterday with a black 
servant,” began Miss Lake, “but ” 

“ It was Pompey,” interrupted the boy, finding his 
tongue. “Put me down, please, Mr. Grey; I want 
to go for my spade.” 

“ There you are, then,” be returned, depositing 
him on his legs. “ But, Frank, I am ashamed of you. 
Not to tell your name when you are asked it ! ” 

“ It’s Frank,” said the boy, running away over 
the sand. 
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Who is he really, Mr.. Grey ? ” 

“ Lord Oakburn.” 

“ Lord Oakburn ! ■ The young' Earl oj Oakburn, 
who %vas bom when his father died ? ” 

“The same,” said Mr. Grey. “ He is a somewhat 
delicate boy, and Lady Oakburn has brought him 
here for a month’s sea-bathing.” 

“ It was his mother we saw you so amiable with 
at the rooms last night, then ? ” cried Miss Lake. 
“ And the young lady — w’ho was she ? ” 

“ A very lovely girl ; quite charming to look upon,” 
interposed Fanny Darlington rather maliciously, as 
.she stole a glance at Miss Vaughan. “ Who was she, 
Mr. Grey?” 

“ His sister, Lady Lucy Che.sney.” 

“Are they patients of yours, Mr. Grey?” asked 
Helen Vaughan, in a cold tone. 

“ Of Sir Stephen’s ; not of mine,” he answered, 
laughing. 

“ By the way, Mr. Grey, I thought you expected 
Sir Stephen down last Sunday.” 

“ We expected him on Saturday, but he was unable 
to come. He will be here next Saturday, if not pre- 
vented again.” 

The little lord ran up again, spade in hand. 

“ Mr. Grey, Lucy says I am to tell you we have 
heard from town.” ^ 

“Is Lucy there?” suddenly responded Mr. Grey, 
turning his head. “ She told me she ” 

The words died away with the steps of the .speaker ; 
for he strode olf, quite oblivious to any recollection of 
Miss Vaugban. At some distance, tracing characters 
on the sands with her parasol, in a cool and pretty 
muslin, dress, stood an elegant girl of middle height 
and graceful bearing, her features inexpressibly refined 
and beautiful, her complexion bright and delicate. It 
was Lucy Chesney : the little girl had become the 
lovely young woman of nineteen. The blushes rose 
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palmgr : .fever she saw the signs of mutuJ love she 

believed she saw them then 

in nr^lTufed^elSa^ld^lrl; 

tween Frederick Grey and Lucy Che?ney.^‘ ThaU^tml 
duction of Stephen Grey to the Countess of OaSlm 
by Lady Jane though indeed we ought to «-ive ludith 

Sa families wwS h d •° " balween 

the tamiiies, which had ripened into a close and lastimr 

tnendship. Lady Oakburn, poor for her rank Ik 3 
a retired lue m the house at Portland Place, educating 
Lucy, training her little boy, had been more bciincl 
to form quiet friendships than to frequent the Jav 
society of the world. A little o-sk+w t ® 

A this past spring^but 

seded by all the gaiety in the world. It had brought 
forth rts frmts, that friendship; for Lucy CheS’v's 
heart had gone out for all time to that attracUve younv 

words.””"' hoLyed 

Medical men have their prejudices ia favour of 
certain watering-places, some patronising one olace 
some another. Sir Stephen Grey’s pet pl^ce “ =^ 0 “: 

ford. His wife generally visited it once a vear • in 
short. Sir a^tephen recommended it to all his patients” 
especially to those whose maladies were more^iraaginl 
ary than real. It was he who had said to iSdv 

Seaford. The boy, young Frank, was but sickiv 
and_ his mother, as a matter of course, was very 
anxious. The boy had the sturdy indepen deLe o^' 
his father, and the magnificent dark eyes, the plain 
good sense of his mother. “ There^s no reason to be 
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fidgety over him,” Sir Stephen' would say; ‘^he'li 
grow into a strong man in time.” But Lady Oakburn 
was fidgety in that one particular, and Sir Stephen 
had this year ordered the boy to Seaford— Sir Stephen 
having ho concept’on that the mandate would be a 
particularly welcome one to his son and Lucy Chesney, 
Lady Oakburn as little; for they had been utterly 
blind to the attachment that was springing up before 
their eyes. ' 

He xvent up to her, holding out his hand, and her 
cheeks vt'ore the loveliest carmine flush as he bent to 
her with his whispered words. Very commonplace 
words though, and there was no apparent necessity 
for her blushes, or for his sweet,' low tones. Their 
love-making had not yet gone on to open avowal. 

“ You told me you %vere not coming here to-day, 
Lucy.” 

I thought we w'.ere’not. Mamma said it would 
be too hot, but she changed her mind. We had a 
note from Sir Stephen this morning. ” 

“ Ah ! What about ? ” 

“ He has obtained the information for us regarding 
those German baths. It is very favourable, and 
mamma says now she wishes she had gone to them 
instead of coming to Seaford.” 

,An interchanged glance from between their eye- 
lashes, shy on Lupy’s part, speaking worlds on his, 
and Lucy’s eyes at least were dropped again. Lady 
Oakburn’s going to the German baths instead of to 
Seaford would not have been acceptable to either. 

“But, as Lady Oakburn is here, I suppose she will 
remain ?, ” he said. 

“I think so, now. It is only July, you know, and 
there may be time for Germany later. Mamma says 
we mtfst remain a month, for she has written to ask 
Jane to come to us. At least, wg must remain if Jane 
accepts the invitation.’^ 

“ I hope she will!” involuntarily exclaimed Frederick. 
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“ Did Sir Stephen say whether he should come dotvn 
on Saturday, do you loiow, Lucy?” 

“ I cannot tell. I did not read his letter. Mamma 
read it tc^ i^e, but i don’t know whether she read it 
all. Sir Stephen ” 

“ Mr. Frederick Grey, Helen bade me ask whether 
you had forg-otten that she is tvaiting? She says 
perhaps it is inconvenient to you to keep your 
promise.” 

Frederick Grey turned to behold a girl of ten, Helen 
Vaughan’s sister. Helen Vaughan had watched the 
speakers with a resentful spirit and jealous eye. It 
was more than her chafed temper could bear, and she 
called her sister from the attracticns of the sand pies, 
and gave her the message. 

Following herself slowly on the heels of the little 
girl. As Frederick looked round, she had nearly come 
up to them. The child fiew off to the pies again, and 
Helen spoke. 

“ It may be inconvenient to you now, Mr. Grey ? ” 

“By no means. I shall be happy to accompany 
you.” 

The two young ladies stood, scanning each other’s 
faces, waiting — as it seemed to him — for an introduc- 
tion. He knew that Miss Vaughan’s position, as the 
daughter of a general officer, would quite justify his 
making it to Lucy. 

“ Miss Vaughan ; Lady Lucy Cliesney.”.' 

Two cold, distant curtseys, and the ceremony was 
over- The general’s daughter was the first to speak. 

“Not Miss Vaughan; Miss Helen Vaughan. ! 
have an elder sister. Her health was indifferent, and 
she stayed behind us at Montreal to come home later.” 

Montreal? Vaughan^ The names struck some 
nearly forgotten chord in the memory of Lucy, jn con- 
nection with a Miss Beauchamp who had gone.' out to 
Montreal as governess, and who turned out not to be 
p Clarice. She made no comment, however,, no inquiry ; 
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the young- lady’s haughty face did not take her fancy 
Neither perhaps did her intimacy with Frederick Grey. 

A few interchanged words, cold and civil, two more 
distant curtseys, and the young ladies |jad parted ; 
and Miss Vaughan was walking in the direction of the 
town, side by side with Frederick Grey. 

“ I don’t like her a bit,” thought Lucy, as she turned 
away. wonder how long Frederick has known 

her ? ” 

In a quiet spot, apart from others, sat Lady Oak- 
burn. The seven years had passed over her face 
lightly ; and she looked nearly as young, — more mag- 
nificent than when, as Miss Lethwait, the captivated 
earl had asked her to become bis wife. A hazardous 
venture, perhaps, but one that had turned out well : 
Lady Oakburn was a stepmother in a tliousand. 
Seated by her side, having rushed up to claim acquaint- 
ance with her on hearing Frederick Grey’s announce- 
ment, was a Mrs. Delete. The acquaintance between 
them was very slight. They had met once or twice in 
some of the crow'ded rooms of London ; but you know 
it is not all of us who get the chance to show to our 
sea-bathing friends that we are on speaking terms 
with a countess. Mrs. Delcie appeared inclined to 
make herself at home, and was alrea|iy initiating Lady 
Oakburn into the politics of the place. 

“You look tired, my dear child,” exclaimed Lady 
Oakburn, when Lucy came up. “It is hot here. 
Would you rather go home?” 

“I am not at all tired, mamma; I think Frank 
will be, by the way he is running about. ” 

“ It will do him good,” returned Lady Oakburn. 
“You know what Sir Stephen says — that we wrap 
him up in lavender.” 

“ Is c that Sir Stephen Grey?” interposed Mrs. 
Delcie.'- “You know the Greys personally, perhaps ? ” 

“ Very well, indeed,” replied Lady Oakburn. 

“ I don’t. But I should like to. I must get an 
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introduction to Lady Grey. What a handsome young 
fellow is that son of theirs ! He will not get away 
from Seaford heart-whole.” 

The words were spoken emphatically, and Lady 
Oakburn looked up with some cuposity. Lucy, xvho 
had sat down by her stepmother, bent her face and 
her parasol, and began her favourite pastime of tracing 
characters on the sands as she listened. 

“ That handsome girl, Helen Vaughan, has been 
making a dead set at him ever since he came here, 
and he does not respond to it unwdllingly,” continued 
Mrs. Delete. “Some think that they are already 
engaged ; but I don’t know.” 

“i do not think that likely,” observed Lady 
Oakburn. 

“Why?” 

“ From what I know of Frederick Grey, be is not 
the man to choose a young lady for a wife, after know- 
ing her for a fortnight only.” 

“You would think it likely if you saw them to- 
gether. He is ever with her, evidently smitten ; on 
the sands, in the promenade, in the rooms, there he is 
by the side of Helen Vaughan. Some fancy his pro- 
fession might be a bar in the general’s eyes ; not it, 
say I : there’s the^aronetcy to set off against it. It is 
to be hoped he will have her, for she’s dying for him.” 

Lucy’s face turned white, and the parasol went 
scoring its marks according to its own will. Pf'os 
it true, this? For the last few months she had been 
living as in a blissful dream of Eden : one that she 
had not cared to analyse. All she knew was, that 
the step of Frederick Grey sent her whole life-blood 
coursing through her veins, that his presence brought 
to her a rapturous bliss ; his voice was sweeter than 
the sw'eetest music, the touch of his hand thriMed her 
every fibre. The sunny spring-tide of love had come 
for Lucy Chesney, and she had been glad that it should 
never pass. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

CHANGES. 

Lady Jane Chesney sat in her quiet drawing-room in 
the old house on the Rise. The Rise was a suburb 
of importance now ; mansions, and villas with two 
entrance gates, and dwelling's with a miniature lodge, 
and other grandeur, had sprung up. Seven years 
make changes in a place. 

They had not made much in Jane Chesney. The 
former carking care, the disappointment, the trouble 
had passed ; and these peaceful last years of quiet had 
smoothed her fair countenance instead of ageing' it. 
One source of care alone was hers ; and that had 
grown into a care of the past — the anxiety touching 
her sister Clarice. Strange as it may seem to have 
to write it, strange as it zvas in fact, nothing whatever 
had been heard of Lady Clarice Chesney. Not so 
much as a word, a hint, a sign had come to Jane of 
her in any way during the past seven years. Even 
Mrs. West — the only link as it had seemed to Lady 
Jane between Clarice in being and Clarice lost — had 
disappeared. Not disappeared in the same sense that 
Clarice had. Mrs. West had given up her house in 
Gloucester Terrace and gone to reside on the Continent 
for the benefit of her children’s education. Her husband 
went with her. A successful man in business, he had 
realised a competency earlier - than most men realise 
it, and had (perhaps wisely) retired from it altogether. 
So that Jane had seen nothing of the Wests since the 
short interview with Mr. West at the period of Lord 
Oakburn’s death. 

No, '■Clarice Chesney remained lost ; her fate a 
myster^. Moments of dismay would come over 
Jane, like unto that first waking of ours in the 
early morning, when all the old horror would return 
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to her — the strange disappearance, the vivid features 
of the dreaded dream, the wearing suspense when she 
and the eari were afterwards searching for Clarice ; 
and she would remember how faithfully she had 
promised her father to make the, seeking of Clarice 
the one chief object of her life. In these moments 
she would ask herself — was she doing so? But in 
truth she saw not anything that couid be done, for 
all sources of inquiry had been exhausted at the 
time. A voice within her sometimes made itself 
heard, whispering that that time would come. 

But the seven years had gone on, bringing none ; 
and seven years at Lady Jane Chesney’s age seems a 
long span in the lease of life. The signs of care had 
left her face ; it was of placid gentleness ; and 
existence in a calm way had charms yet for Jane 
Chesney. 

Not that little temporary worries never intruded 
themselves ; I do not know any one to whom they 
do not come. Even on this morning something of 
the sort is troubling Jane as she sits in her cool and 
shady drawing-room, where the sun does not pene- 
trate until the noon is high. A letter has been 
delivered to her from Seaford from the Countess of 
Oakburn, and its' contents are perplexing her, as her 
fair brow bends over it for about the twentieth time. 

Lady Oakburn had written to her some days 
previously, inviting her to come and stay with them 
at Seaford. Jane declined it. She did not feel in- 
clined to go from home just then, she wrote, but 
that perhaps, if all went well, she would spend 
Christmas with them in London. Jane’s former 
antipathy to the countess had worn away : she truly 
esteemed her, and they were the best of friends. 
Her refusal was duly dispatched, and a few days 
passed on : but this morning had brought ilnothe"’ 
letter from the countess, containing a few urgent 
lines of entreaty. “ Do come to me at once, dear 
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Lady Jano. I ask j’ou for Lucy’s sake. She is 
quite well ; but I must have some advice from you 
respecting her.” 

The words puzzled Jane. Lady Oakburn had 
written in evident ^siety ; certainly in haste. Her 
letters were always so sensible and seif-possessed 
that there could be no doubt something unusual had 
seriously disturbed her, and that it concerned Lucy. 

I shall go,” decided Jane, as she folded the 
letter for the last time, and placed it in her pocket. 
“I do not like suspense, and I shall go to-day. 
We can get away by the three o’clock train.” 

She rang for Judith, to give her the necessary 
orders, and in the same moment saw the carriage 
of her sister Laura stop at the gate. A grand carriage 
was Lady Laura’s now, with bedecked servants and 
all sorts of show and frippery attached to it, quite 
after Laura’s ow'u vain heart, Mr. Carlton the elder 
had quitted the world, and bequeathed his gains to 
his son ; and none in all South Wennock were so 
grand as Mr. and Lady Laura Carlton. 

She came in, the imperious look, which had notv 
grown habitual, very conspicuous on her face ; her 
robe of pale green morning silk rustling and glistening, 
her Chantilly veil of white flung back.<" Jane could see 
in a moment that something had crossed her. Some- 
thing often did cross her now. The sisters were not 
very intimate- Jane maintained her original resolu- 
tion, never to put her foot within Mr. Carlton’s house ; 
and her intercourse with her sister was confined to 
these chance visits of Laura’s. Laura sat down upon 
the nearest chair, flinging her dainty parasol of lace 
upon the table. 

“Jane, I wish to goodness you’d let me have 
J udith 

Whml Laura was put put, she was as sparing of 
courtesy as ever had been the sailor-earl, her father. 
Jane looked at her in surprise. 
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** Let you have Judith, Laura! I don’t know what 
you mean.” 

“ That Stiffing has nearly driven me wUd this morn- 
ing wuth he> stupidity,” returned Lady Laura, alluding 
to her maid, “and if I could only,get some one in her 
place to suit me, she should go this very day. Would 
you believe, Jane, would you believe, that she has gone 
and sent that lovely gold-coloured scarf of mine to the 
dyer’s ? ” 

“She must have done it in a mistake,” observed 
Jane. 

“ But, good gracious, who but an idiot would make 
such a mistake?” retorted Laura. “I told her to 
send my brotvn scarf to be dyed, and she says she 
thought I meant my gold one, and she sent it, and it 
has come home this morning converted into a wretched 
thing of a black ! I could have beaten her in my vexa- 
tion. I wish you’d spare me Judith, Jane. She would 
suit me, I know, better than anybody else.” 

Jane shook her head. Perhaps she admired the 
coolness of the request. She said very little ; but 
that little was to the effect that she could not spare 
Judith, and Laura saw she meant it. 

“ Don’t part with a maid who suits you in other 
ways for one sble error, Laura,” was her advice. 
“ At any rate, I cannot give you Judith. I am going 
to take her away with me this very day. i am going 
to Seaford.” 

“ To Seaford ! ” returned Laura, speaking as crossly 
as she felt. “ ’Why, it was only last week wffien I met 
you in High Street you told me Lady Oakburn had 
invited you to Seaford, and you had declined to go.” 

‘ ‘ I know I did. But I have had another letter 
from her this morning, and have altered my mind, i 
shall go to-day.” _ ^ 

Laura gave her head a toss in her old Tashion. 
“I’d not be as changeable as you, Jane. Then you 
won’t give me Judith ? ” 
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I am very sorry to deny you, Laura,” was Jane’s 
answer, “but 1 could not do without her.” 

Laura sat tapping- the carpet with her foot. “ I 
have a great mind to go with you,” said she at length. 
“ I am sure Lady Oakburn would be glad to see me.’* 

“ But I shall stay there a month.” 

“ What of that ? ” 

“ Mr. Carlton might not like to spare vou for so 
long.” 

“ Do you suppose I stud}^ what he likes?” asked 
Laura. “ But I won’t go ; I should miss the races 
here, ” 

For South Wennock was a gay place now, and held 
its own yearly races, at which nobody enjoyed them- 
selves more than Lady Laura Carlton. Tlhese races 
brought to them some of the good county families, 
and Laura was in her element, keeping open house. 
She rose, said a cold adieu to Jane : she was capricious 
as the wind ; and swept out to her carriage with 
pouting lips. 

From that one little remark above of my Lady 
Laura’s, the reader will infer that the domestic sun- 
shine formerly brightening the daily life of Mr. Carlton 
and his wife, had not continued uninterruptedly to 
illumine it. Things might have been happier with 
1 aura perhaps had she had children ; but since that 
first infant, which l^ad died at its birth, there had been 
no signs of any. Happier, in so far as that she would 
have had occupation — a legitimate interest to fill her 
thoughts ; but it might not have made any difference 
to the terms on which she now lived with her husband. 
And the terms were not, on the whole, those of 
harmony. 

The original fault was his. However haughty, 
sullen, '^passionate Laura might have become ; however 
aggravating in her manner to him as she often now 
was, let it emphatically be repeated that the fault lay 
originally with him. It was but a repetition of the 
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story too often enacted in real iife» though not so often 
disclosed to the world. Laura had ioved Mr. Carlton 
with impassioned fervour; she had so continued to 
love him fc\r three or four years ; and then she was 
rudely awakened. Not awakened by the gradual pro- 
cess of disenchantment, but suddenly, violently, at 
one fell stroke. 

It is the specialite of man to be fickle ; it is the 
specialiti of some men to stoop to sin. Perhaps few 
men living were more inclined by nature to transgress 
social laws than was Mr. Carlton. He had been lax 
in his notions of morality^ all his life ; he was lax still. 
His love for his wife had been wild and passionate as 
a whirlwind ; but these whirlwinds, you know, never 
last. Certain rumours reflecting on Mr. Carlton got 
whispered about ; escapades now and again, in which 
there was, it must be confessed, as much truth as 
scandal, and they unfortunately reached the ear of his 
wife. The town ignored them of course — was obligingly 
willing to ignore them ; Lady Laura did not. She 
contrived to acquire pretty good proof of their founda- 
tion, and they turned her love for her husband into 
something very like hatred. It has had the same 
effect you may be aware, in real life. Since then she 
had been unequal in her temper. The first burst of 
the storm over, the cruel shock in some degree lived 
down, she had subsided into an indifferent sort of 
specious civility ; but this calm was occasionally varied 
by bursts of passionate anger, not in the least agree- 
able to Mr. Carlton. Personally he was loving and 
indulgent to Laura still. No open rupture had taken 
place ; before the world they were as sufficiently cordial 
with each other as are most husbands and wives ; but 
Laura Carlton was an unhappy woman, looking upon 
herself as one miserably outraged, miserably d|ceived. 
Little wonder was there at the remark to hei’ sister, 
“ Do you suppose I study what he likes ? ” 

Lady Jane, attended by her faithful maid, drove to 
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Great Wennock to take one of the afternoon trains. 
The road was another thing- that had been changed 
by the hand of Time. The old ruts and hillocks and 
stones had §-one, and it was now a!most.ras smooth 
as a bowling-green. As they entered the waiting- 
room, the omnibus "renowned in this history, which 
still plied between the two towns, and now boasted 
of a rather more civil driver, and of new springs and 
of sundry outer embellishments, was drawn up in its 
place outside, waiting for the passengers from the 
coming train. Had Lady Jane and Judith turned 
their eyes to it in passing — which they did not — they 
might have seen seated in it a remarkably stout lady. 
It was an old acquaintance of ours, Mrs. Pepperfly. 
She had been on an errand to Great Wennock, and 
was taking advantage of the omnibus to return. 

The train came up. It set down those of its 
passengers who wished to alight, and took up those 
who wished to go on by it. Among the latter were 
Lady Jane and Judith. 

Mrs. Pepperfly had been enjoying a good dinner, 
with a proportionate supply of beer. The result was 
that she felt drowsy. Only herself was in the omni- 
bus, and she sat nodding and blinking, when a slight 
stir at the door aroused her. 

A passenger from the train had come up to take 
her place in the omnibus. She was a hard-featured, 
respectable-looking ‘woman, dressed in good widow’s 
mourning, and she had with her a little boy and 
some luggage. She took her seat opposite Mrs. 
Pepperfly, and placed the child by her side ; he was 
a delicate-looking lad of perhaps six years, with a 
fair skin and light flaxen hair. Mrs, Pepperfly, 
skilled in looks, detected at once that he was not in 
good hpalth. But he was more restless than are 
most sickly children, turning his head about from 
the door to the side window incessantly as different 
objects attracted his attention. 
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** Oh, mother, mother, look there! ” 

The words were spoken in the most excited manner. 
Two soldiers in their red clothes had come forth from 
the station^’ and this it was which caused the words. 
The mother administered a reprimand. 

‘‘There you go again ! I ner'er saw such a child ! 
One would think soldiers were some of the world's 
wonders, by the fever you put yourself into at sight 
of them 1 ” 

“I have knowed some children go a’most wild at 
sight of a red-coat!” interposed Mrs. Pepperfly, 
without ceremony. 

“ Then he’s one,” replied the widow. “ He’d rather 
look at a soldier any day than at a penny peep- 
show.” 

The omnibus started, having waited in vain for 
other passengers. The little boy, probably seeing 
nothing in the road, or the fields on either side of it, 
to attract his admiration, nestled against his mother 
and was soon asleep. Mrs. Pepperfly had also begun 
to nod again, when the stranger bent over to her with 
a question. 

“ Do you happen to know a lady living about here 
of the name of Crane? ” 

Mrs. Pepperfljr started and opened her eyes, hardly 
awake yet. 

“ Crane ? " said she. 

“ 1 want to find the address of*a lady of that name. 
Do you know a Mrs. Crane in South 'Wennock?” 

“No, mum,” answered Mrs- Pepperfly, her re- 
miniscences of a certain episode of the past arotised, 
and not pleasantly, at the question. “ I never 
knowed but one lady o’ that name ; and that was 
but for two or three days, eight year and more ago. 
for she went out of the w'orld promiscous.” a 

The widow paused a minute as if she had lost her 
breath. “ How do you mean?” she asked. 

“She was ill, mum, and I was the very nurse that 
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was nursing’ of her, and she was getting- on all beauti- 
ful when a nasty accident fell in, which haven’t been 
brought to light yet, and it put her into her grave in 
St. Mark’s churchyard 

“ Was she hurt?” exclaimed the widow hastily. 

“No, nothing ot that,” answered Mrs Pepperfiy, 
shaking her head. “The wrong medicine was given 
to her. It was me myself w^hat poured it out and 
put it to her dear lips, little thinking- I w^as giving 
her her death : and I wish my fingers had been bit off 
first ! ” 

The stranger stared hard at Mrs. Pepperfiy, as if 
she could not understand the words, or as if she 
doubted the tale. “Where did this happen?” she 
said at length. “Was she in lodgings in South 
Wennock?” 

“She were in lodgings in Palace Street,” was the 
reply. ‘ ‘ She come all sudden to the place, knowing- 
nobody and nobody knowing her, just as one would 
suppose a strang-e bird might drop down from the 
skies. And she took the Widow Gould’s rooms in 
Palace Street, and that very night her illness come 
on, and it was me that was called in to nurse her.” 

“And is she dead?" repeated the stranger, unable 
apparently to take in the tidings. 

“ She have been lying ever since in a corner of 
St. Mark’s Churchyard. She died the following- 
Monday night. Lerastways she were killed,” added 
Mrs. Pepperfiy, 

The stranger altered the position of the sleeping 
child, and bent nearer to the nurse. “Tell me about 
it,” she said. 

“It’s soon told,” was the answer. “The doctor 
had sent in a composing draught. He had sent one 
in on the Saturday night and on the Sunday night ; 
she were restless, poor thing, though doing' as well 
3S it’s possible for a body to do ; but she were young, 
and she would g-et laughing and talking, and the 
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doctors they don’t like that, and I’il not say but 
there’s cases where it’s dang-erous. Well, on the 
Monday night there was sent in another of these 
sleeping di^aughts, as the doctor thought, and as 
us thought, and I gave it to her, and it turned out 
to be poison, and her poor innocent soul went out 
after swallowing it ; and mine a’most went out too 
with the fright.” 

“ Poison,” 

“The draught were poisoned, and it killed her.” 

“But how came the doctor to send a poisoned 
draught ? ” asked the stranger, in a passionate tone. 

“Ah, there it is,” returned Mrs. Pepper^. “He 
says he didn’t send it so — that it went out from 
him good wholesome physic. But, as me and the 
Widow Gould remarked to each other at the time. If 
he sent it out pure, what should bring the poison 
in it afterwards ? ” 

“What was done to the doctor ? ” 

“ Nothing. There was a inquest sat upon her 
body, as I’ve cause to remember, for they had me 
up at it ; but the jury and the crowner thoug'ht the 
doctor had not made the mistake nor put the poison 
into the draught — which he had stood to it from 
the first he didn’k” 

‘ ‘ Then who did put it in ? ” 

“ It’s more nor I can tell,” replied Mrs. Pepperfl}^ 
“ I know I didn’t,” 

“And was no stir made about it?” continued the 
stranger, wiping her face, which was growing heated. 

“ Plenty of stir, for that matter, but nothing come 
of it. The police couldn’t follow it up proper, for 
they didn’t know where she came from, or even 
what her crissen name was : and nobody has never 
come to inquire after her from that day to this«” 

“Who was the doctor that attended her<?” was 
the next question ; and it was put abruptly. 

_ “Mr. Stephen Grey. One might say indeed that 
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two was attending of her, him and Mr. Carlton : but 
Mr. Carlton only saw her once or twice ; he was 
away from the town. She had Mr. Stephen Grey 
throughout, and it was him that sent the draught. ” 
“Does he bear a good character?” asked the 
stranger harshly. 

Mr. Pepperfly opened her eyes, “ What, Mr. 
Stephen Grey? Why, mum, nobody never bore 
a better character in this world, whether as a doctor 
or a man. Except that mistake — if it was him that 
made it — he never had a thing whispered again 
him before or since. He left the place after that 
to settle in London, and he have got on they say, 
like a house a-fire. I know this : he’d give his 
right hand to find out the rights about it.” 

“ Is he a young man — an unmarried man ? ” 

“ Be you and me young’ and unmarried ? ” retorted 
Mrs. Pepperfly ; for the want of sense in the question 
(as it sounded to her in her superior knowledge) 
excited her ire. “Him? He have been married 
this five-and-tvventy year, and he’s a’most as old 
as we be. There ! There’s the very churchyard 
where she’s lying.” 


CH.4PTER XLIIL 

•> RIV.4.LRy. 

Was it a scene of enchantment? — such as tho.se we 
read of in the Arabian Nights ? The assembly-rooms 
at Seaford, brilliant with light, with garlands, with 
mirrors arid beautiful statues, seemed, indeed, like it. 
For one night, at least, a fSte in aid of some local 
charity Jiad been projected, and the first names among 
the visitors at Seaford were down as patrons of it. 
The Right Honourable the Countess of Oakburn’s 
headed the list, and among the rest might be read 
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those of Lieutenant-General and Mrs. Vaughan. The 
Vaughans and the Oakburn family had become 
acquainted. General Vaughan’s eldest son came to 
join them #t Seaford, and he remembered his one 
night of introduction years before to Lord Oakburn’s 
house. Lady Grey and Mrs. Vaughan %vere also 
intimate — the intimacy, you know, that we form at 
watering-places, warm while it lasts, but ceasing 
when the sojourn is over. So Lucy Chesney and 
Miss Helen Vaughan had been brought into repeated 
contact, and — if the truth must be toid — desperately 
jealous were they of each other. Lucy heard the 
rumours that Mr. Frederick Grey was “in love” with. 
Helen Vaughan. She looked around her and saw, or 
thought she saw, many proofs to confirm it. That 
Frederick Grey was the one object of attraction to 
half the young ladies staying at Seaford, could not be 
disputed ; the chief part of his time was spent with 
them without any seeking of his own. They sought 
him; they laid their pretty little plans to meet him, 
to form engagements with him, to get him to their 
side. In the morning lounge, on the sands, in the 
walk, in the ride or drive of the afternoon, in some of 
the reunions of gaiety of the night, there would he be 
with some or other of them ; more especially would 
he be with Helen Vaughan. Do not fancy he disliked 
it, although it was the fault of the young ladies more 
than of his ; Frederick Grey was’' no more insensible 
to the charms of pretty girls than are other men. 

And Lucy saw all this; saw it with the bitterest 
pain, with fierce resentment. It might be, that things 
looked a great deal worse to her than they %vould 
have looked to unprejudiced eyes, for jealousy, you 
remember, makes the food it feeds on. He had not 
spoken to her ; he had not told her that ho loved ; 
and it may be excused to Lucy if she took up the 
notion' that he never had loved her; that the sweet 
consciousness that it was so, recently filling: her hearty 
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had been altogether a mistake ; and her cheeks tingled 
at the thought with a scarlet shame. 

Frederick Grey himself helped on the delusion. 
Lucy’s manners had so altered to him, ha4 become so 
unaccountably cold and haughty, that he was avoiding 
her in very resentment. 

Ah, who knew ? It might be that this haunting of 
the other demoiselles, this making love to them — if 
his flirtations could be called such — was but done to 
plague Lucy Chesney, and bring her allegiance back 
to him. In the midst of it all. Lady Oakburn had 
become acquainted with the state of affairs. By the 
merest accident, her eyes, so long shut, were suddenly 
opened, and she saw that Lucy loved Frederick Grey. 
She had little doubt that he returned the love ; she as 
little doubted that the passion was of some standing. 
There occurred to her dismayed memory the intimacy 
that had subsisted between them all in town ; the 
interviews without numbei', in which he could have 
made love to Lucy had he chosen so to do. 

The countess sat down aghast. She liked Frederick 
Grey herself beyond any one she knew ; but what of 
Lady Jane? Would s?ic deem him a suitable parti 
for Lucy? Would she not rather condemn him as 
entirely unsuitable? — and how shquld she herself 
answer to Lady Jane for her want of care of Lucy? 
Care? — as applied to love? Lady Oakburn in her 
self-condemnation forgot that the one is rarely a 
preventative of the other. She did the best that she 
could do. In her open straightforwardness she wrote 
that hasty letter to summon Lady Jane ; Lucy mean- 
xvhile remaining entirely ignorant of the discovery and 
Its results. Lucy had enough on her heart just then, 
if not on her hands, in looking out for food for her 
new jealousy. 

It not an ordinary evening at ordinary seaside 
gala-rooms, but a grand fote for which the rooms had 
for once been lent, and to which everybody of note 
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flocked, not only of the temporary visitors, but of the 
local, standing society. 

Lady Oakburn and Lucy arrived late. So late 
indeed tha^ Miss Helen Vaughan was saying to 
herself they certainly would not come. The little 
Earl of Oakburn was with them. The Uttle earl 
was indulged a great deal more than was good for 
him, especially by Lucy, and his mamma had yielded 
to the young gentleman’s demand of “going'to the 
ball,” upon the condition that when he had taken a 
twenty minutes’ peep at it, he should retire quietly 
and be conveyed home by Pompey. The delay in 
their arrival ivas caused by their expectancy of Lady 
Jane. Jane had telegraphed to the countess that she 
was on her road, and they waited to receive her. But 
it grew late, and she had not come. 

As Lucy entered the rooms, her eyes were dazzled 
for a moment by the blaze of light, and then they 
ranged themselves abroad in search of— what ? 
Exactly in search of what she saw, and nothing 
less ; of what her jealous heart had pictured. 
Whirling round the room in the mazy waltz, to the 
tones of the sweetest music, his arm encircling her 
waist, his hand clasping hers, his eyes bent upon 
her with admiration, or what looked like it, and 
his voice lowered to whispered tones of softness, 
were Fredei-ick Grey and Helen Vaughan. A pang, 
almost as of death, shot through’ Lucy’s heart, and 
she shivered in her excess of pain. 

Helen Vaughan looked well. She always did look 
so. Tall, regal, stately, fair : a fit companion for 
the distinguished Frederick Grey — and many were 
thinking so. But what was her beauty, compared 
to that of Lucy Chesney? — with her retiring grace, 
her exquisite features, her complexion of damask 
purity, and her sweet brown eyes? Both"^ were 
dressed in white ; robes soft, flowing, fleecy as a 
cloud ; Miss Vaughan displayed an elaborate set of 
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ornaments, emeraids set in much gold ; Lucy wore 
only pearls, the better taste for a young lady. Both 
of them looked very very beautiful, and the room 
thought so ; Helen Vaughan was praised in words, 
but a murmur of admiration followed Lucy Chesney. 

The waltz was over, and Frederick Grey made his 
way to Lucy. She affected not to see him ; she had 
her head turned, and was talking volubly to Fanny 
Darlington. He had to touch her at length to obtain 
her attention- 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” she coldly said. Good 
evening.” 

“ How late yon arc, Lucy ! The dance for which 
you were engaged to me is over.” 

“ I supposed it would be,” she said, in her bitter 
resentment. “I told you at the time I promised 
that if was more than probable I should not 
perform. ” 

“You will dance this next with me. I think it is 
to be the Lancers.” 

Was she deaf? She made no reply whatever, and 
her head was turned from him. At that moment, a 
gentleman was brought up and introduced to her; 
a little man who looked as if he had not two ideas 
in his whole brain, with an eyeglass popped artistically 
in his eye, and his sandy hair parted down the middle, 
back and front. She did not catch his name ; it was 
Viscount Somebody, one of the county notabilities ; 
but she put her hand within his arm when he solicited 
the honour of it for the forthcoming quadrille, and 
was moving away with him. 

Mr. Frederick Grey’s blood boiled up, dyeing his 
brow crimson. He laid his hand on Lucy’s arm to 
detain her. 

“ /{isked you first, Lucy.” 

She'*recoiled from the touch, as if there had been 
contamination in it. “ I beg your pardon, did you 
speak to me?” 
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“ I asked you for this quadrille. You are engagec! 
to me for it, not to him.” 

“If you are anxious to dance it, there’s no lack of 
partners ’’n^and her tone stung: him with its indiiterent 
coldness. “ Plenty are waiting for you : Miss Lake, 
Miss Vaughan, Miss Darlington— look at them. Fray 
choose one.” 

She moved away in her haughty pride ; a looker-on 
might have said in her calm indilierence. But every 
pulse in her body was throbbing with pain, every fibre 
of her heart "was sick with lo've — love for Frederick Gre}'. 

His face was ablaze with anger, and he stood still 
for a moment, possibly undecided whether to make 
a scene and pull the little viscount's no.se, or to let 
it alone. Then he went straight up to Helen Vaughan 
and asked her for the quadrille. They took their 
places in it, vis~a-vis to the viscount and Lucy. 

Lady Grey was seated between the Countess ol 
Oakburn and Mrs. Delcie. The latter, an inveterate 
busybody, one of those wretched people who can 
never let anybody else be at peace, her eyes sharp 
as a needle, her brain active as a mischief-maker’s 
tongue, watched Frederick Grey and Helen Vaughan 
for some minute?, and then turned to Lady Grey with 
a whisper : — 0. 

‘e‘ wf settled thing? " she asked. 

.r hey tht a settled thing? ” 

aturet ; nnur son marries Helen Vaughan ? ” 

It the first time the idea had been presented to 
Lady Grey. Living much in seclusion, she had seen 
and known nothing of the doings of the outer %vorld 
of Seaford. Her heart leaped up wdth a bound ol 
dismay, for she did not like Helen Vaughan. 

“Pray do not mention anything so improbable,” 
she faintly said. “ My son marry Helen Va;aghan ! 
Indeed I hope not ! ” ^ , 

“Improbable you call it?” Avas Mrs. Delcle's 
answer. “ Look at them*” 
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Lady Grey did look. The Lancers were over, and 
he was taking Helen Vaughan back to her place. He 
was bending down to talk to her, and there was an 
empressement in his manner that she, the mother, did 
not like. The evening’s pleasure had gone out 
for her. 

Back came Lucy, escorted by the viscount ; she sat 
down by Lady Oakburn. The seat next her was 
vacant now, and Frederick Grey dropped into it. My 
Lady Lucy’s cheeks grew pale with inward agitation. 

‘‘ Lucy, what have I done to you ? ” 

“Done?” repeated Lucy, in a tone of supreme in- 
difference mingled with a dash of surprise. “Nothing. ” 

He bit his lip. “Will you tell me how I have 
offended you ? ” 

“You have not offended me.” 

“ Then what is the matter with you ? ” 

“What should be the matter with me? Really I 
do not understand you.” 

Neither in real truth did he understand Lucy. 
Frederick Grey was not a vain man, and it n&Dev 
occurred to him to think that she could be jealous. 
He thought nothing of that foolish dalliance — flirta- 
tion — call it what you will — in which his hours were 
often spent ; the society of those •"pretty girfs was 
pleasant pastime, but to him nothing more, luiMiss 
Vaughan threw herself rather more in his wa it uan 
the rest did, he ne’il’er gave it a second though)iHtie3d 
most certainly he did not cast a suspicion that if was 
changing the manners of Lucy Chesney. In the days 
that had elapsed since her arrival at Seaford, he had 
been at times greatly pained by her behaviour to him. 
He had set it down hitherto to some unaccountable 
caprice : now he began to think that her feelings to 
him were changing. And he had felt so sure of her 
love ! * 

“ Lucy, you must know that you are behaving very 
strangely to me. You heard me ask you for the 
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Lancers, and you turned and engaged yourself to 
that little puppy, who is not worth a kick. Will you 
stand up with me the next ? ’* 

“ Thank'll you : I do not intend to dance the next. 

I feel a little tired.” 

He paused a minute, rose from his seat, and stood 
before her. ‘ ‘ There must be some reason for ail 
this.” 

“ Reason for all what ? ” 

For your indift'erence to me.’* 

“You may think so if you please.” 

“ It looks very like caprice, Lucy.” 

“ Caprice? Oh, yes, that is it. It is caprice.” 

“Once for all,” he rejoined, quite savagely, “will 
you dance the next dance with me, Lady Lucy ? ” 

“ No, I xvill not. Thank you all the same.” 

He turned on his heel. Lucy caught her little 
brother, who was running up to them. 

“ I am going home, Lucy,” said the child. 
“ Pompey’s come, and I am going without being 
naughty, because I promised I would.” 

“There’s my darling Frank,” said Lucy, bending 
over him. “ Wish mamma good-night.” 

He was a brave, honourable little fellow, and he 
intended to go oif blithely with Pompey, whose black 
face was seen at the door. The Oakburns were noted 
for holding a promise sacred ; and it seemed that the 
future chief would be no degenerate descendant. 
Kissing his mamma, he put up his face to Lady 
Grey ; but that lady was too much engaged to pay 
attention to him, and the boy ran away without it. 

Lady Grey had her face turned to her son. She 
had pulled him to her when he was quitting Lucy. 
Mrs. Delcie had left her seat then, and Frederick 
halted before it, listening to his mother’s whisper. 

“Frederick! only a word— to ease my tfroubled 
heart. Surely you are not — you are not falling in 
love with Helen Vaughan !” 
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“ I don’t think I am, mother.’' 

The answer was given gaily, lightly. All conscious 
of that other love so deeply seated in his heart, he 
could afrord to joke at this. But he ^ caught the 
anxious look of paip in his mother’s eyes. 

“You would not like her for a daughter-in-law?” 
he breathed, laughing still. 

“ I confe.ss i should not.” 

“Very well. Be at ease, mother mine. What put 
such a thing into your head? ” 

“ They say she is in love with you — that you love 
her. They are saying she is your chosen wife.” 

“ I am much obliged to them, I’m sure. Who 
are * they ’ ? ” 

“ Oh—the room, of course,” replied Lady Grey. 
“ The people .stopping at Seaforcl. Frederick ” 

** Mr Grey, do waltz with me, if you are not engaged.’* 

The interruption came from Miss Fanny Darlington 
She was quite young, and therefore deemed herself 
justified in acting as a child or a romp. He was not 
engaged, he said, and laughed as he took her on his 
arm. 

“When is the wedding to be?” she asked, as he 
whirled her to the strains of Strauss’s music. 

“ What wedding ? ” e 

“ As if you did not know ! It can mean nothing 
else, when your attentions are so marked. Mrs. Delcie 
says she knows for a fact the general has consented.” 

“ When did she say that ? ” 

‘ ‘ This evening. She was talking to me and Lady 
Lucy Chesney.” 

A change came over his features. Was . this the 
secret of Lucy’s inexplicable conduct to him — some 
wretched gossip linking his name with General 
Vai^ghan’s daughter? All his gaiety seemed to 
have *goae from him, and his tone, as he spoke to 
Fanny Darlington, was change.d into one of grave 
earnestness. 
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‘ * Miss Darlington, wili you allow me to remind you 
—as I most certainly shall Mrs. Delcie— that to speak 
of Miss Vaughan in this way, or of any other young- 
lady, is unjustifiable. I am certain it would seriously 
displease her — and it has displeased me.” 

He went through the rest of the waltz in silence. 
Miss Darlington grew cross, and asked what had 
come over him. At its conclusion he looked for Lucy 
and could not see her. 

Lucy Chesney had gone out from the garish rooms : 
they accorded ill with her aching heart. In a corner 
of the terrace, shaded from observation by the cluster- 
ing trees, she stood, leaning over the raihs and gaziiig 
on the sloping gardens beneath, lying so cold and still 
in the light summer night. Cold and still was her 
ow-n face ; cold and still her unhappy heart ; its pulses 
felt as if frozen into stone ; its life-blood to have left it. 
The waltz was over ; she could hear that ; and aht 
pictured him with her happy rival, whispering his 
sweet votvs in her ear. She stood there in her bitter 
misery, believing that he, whom she so passionately 
loved, had deserted her for another ! The sound of 
laughter, of merriment, came from the rooms ; the 
rich strains of the music were again floating on the 
air; the fragrant* flowers, giving forth their strong 
night perfume, rose at her feet: all pleasant things 
in themselves, but they grated inharmoniously on 
Lucy’s heart. 

What had become of the old bliss that had made 
her days seem like a dream of Eden? It was gone. 
All had changed since their sojourn at Seaford ; the 
joy had left her, the sweet half-consciousness of being 
beloved had departed, to give place to the bitterest 
jealousy. 

As she hung over the terrace in the moonlight, her 
hands were clasped together in pain, and her forehead 
was pressed upon the cold iron of the rails, as if ics 
chili could soothe the throbbing fire within. , A cloud 
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“ I don't think I am, mother.” 

The answer was given gailj', lightly. All conscious 
of that other love so deeply seated in his heart, he 
could afiord to joke at this. But he caught the 
anxious look of paip in his mother’s eyes. 

“You would not like her for a daughter-in-law?” 
he breathed, laughing still. 

“ I confess I should not.” 

“Very well. Be at ease, mother mine. What put 
such a thing- into your head? ” 

“ They say she is in love with you — that you love 
her. They are sayin.g she is your chosen wife.” 

“ I am much obliged to them, I’m sure. Who 
are ‘ the}- ' ” 

“ Oh —-the room, of course,” replied Lady Grey. 
“ The people stopping at Seaford. Frederick ” 

“ Mr Grey, do waltz with me, if you are not engaged.’' 

The interruption came from Miss Fanny Darlington 
She was quite young, and therefore deemed herself 
justified in acting as a child or a romp. He was not 
engaged, he said, and laughed as he took her on his 
arm. 

“When is the wedding to be?” she asked, as hr 
whirled her to the strains of Strauss’s music. 

“ What wedding ? ” »> 

“As if you did not know ! It can mean nothing 
else, when your attent5on.s are so marked. Mrs. Delcie 
says she knows for' a fact the g*eneral has consented.” 

“ When did she say that ? ” 

“ This evening. She was talking to me and Lady 
Lucy Chesney.” 

A change came over his features. Was . /Jim the 
secret of Lucy’s inexplicable conduct to him — some 
wretched gossip linking his name with General 
Vai^han’s daughter? All his gaiety seemed to 
have gone from him, and his tone, as he spoke to 
Fanny Darlington, wa.s changed into one of grave 
earnestness. 
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“ Miss Darlington, will you allow me to remind you 
— as I most certainly shall Mrs. Delcie — that to speak 
of Miss Vaughan in this way, or of any other young- 
lady, is unj?|stifiable. I am certain it would seriously 
displease her — and it has displeased me.” 

.He %vent through the rest of the waltz in silence. 
Miss Darlington grew cross, and asked what had 
come over him. At its conclusion he looked for Lucy 
and could not see her, 

Lucy Chesney had gone out from the garish rooms : 
they accorded ill with her aching heart. In a corner 
of the terrace, shaded from observation by the cluster- 
ing trees, she stood, leaning over the rails and gazing 
on the sloping gardens beneath, lying so cold and .s-tiil 
in the light summer night. Cold and still was her 
own face ; cold and still her unhappy heart : its pulses 
felt as if frozen into stone ; its life-blood to have left it. 
The waltz was over ; she could hear that ; and she 
pictured him with her happy rival, whispering his 
sweet vows in her ear. She stood there in her bitter 
misery, believing that he, whom she so passionately 
loved, had deserted her for another ! The sound of 
laughter, of merriment, came from the rooms ; the 
rich strains of the music were again floating on the 
air ; the fragrant,, flowers, giving forth their strong 
night perfume, rose at her feet: all pleasant things 
in themselves, but they grated inharmonjously on 
Lucy’s heart. 

What had become of the old bliss that had made 
her days seem like a dream of Eden? It was gone. 
All had changed since their sojourn at Seaford ; the 
joy had left her, the sweet half-consciousness of being 
beloved had departed, to give place to the bitterest 
jealousy. 

As she hung over the terrace in the moonlight, her 
bands were clasped together in pain, and her forehead 
was pressed upon the cold iron of the rails, as it ics 
chill could soothe the throbbing fire within. A cloud 
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of images was in her brain, all bearing the beautiful 
but dreaded form of Helen Vaughan, and — some one 
touched her shoulder, and Lucy shivered and looked 
up. 

It was Frederick Grey. What had he come out 
there for ? He to ^ see her in her abandonment of 
grief ! 

‘ ‘ Lucy ! ” he whispered, and the tone of his voice 
spoke of love if ever tone spoke it. “ Lucy, are you 
ill?” 

She would have been glad to fling his hand away, 
to fly from him, to meet his words with scorn ; but she 
could not. She was unnerved, and shook like a leaf. 

He gently wound his arms round her, he bent over 
her and poured forth his tale of love — to be suppressed 
no longer : he told her how passionately he had hoped 
to make her his ; that if he had been silent, it was 
because he feared the time to speak had not come. 
Lucy, in the revulsion of feeling, burst into tears, and 
yielded herself up to the moment’s fascination. 

“Oh, Lucy, how could you suffer this cloud to 
come between us?” he whispered. “How could 
you suspect me of faithlessness ? My darling, let me 
speak plainly. We have loved each other, and we both 
knew it, though it may be that you. scarcely acknow- 
ledged the fact to yourself ; but here, without wit- 
nesses — save One, who knows how ardently and 
loyally I will chefish you, under Him — surely we 
may lift the veil from our dearest feelings ! Lucy, 
I say, we have loved each other.” 

She did not answer, but she did not lift her face 
from its sheltering place on his breast. The moment 
of rapture, shadowed forth in her dreams, had come I 

“ I was not conscious until to-night, ten minutes 
ago, tihat my name had been made free with, as it 
appears it has been, in connection with Helen 
Vaughan’s. Lucy,” he resumed, “ I swear to you 
that I have not willingly given cause for it ; I swear 
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to you that I have had no love for her, or thought 
of love. I certainly have been brought much into 
contact with her, for you have estranged yourself 
from me sihce you came, and the idle hours of this 
place have hung upon my hands ; but I cast my 
thoughts back and ask how far it has been my fault, 
and 1 believe I can truly say” — he paused, with a 
quaint smile — “that I have been more sinned against 
than sinning. Lucy, when I have been walking by 
her side, my heart has wished that it was you : in 
conversing with her, I longed for your voice to answer 
me. Will you forgive me ? ” 

Forgive him? ay. Her heart answered, if words 
failed. He bent his face to hers in the hushed 
night : — 

“ Believe me, Lucy, I love you as few men can 
love ; I picture to myself the future, when you shall 
be mine; my cherished wife, the guiding-star of my 
home ; my whole hopes, my love, my wishes are 
centred in you. You will not reject me? My darling, 
you will not reject me ! ” 

How little likely she was to reject him, he contrived 
to gather. And the twinkling stars shone down on 
vows, than which none sweeter or purer had ever 
been registered. 

‘ ‘ Lucy, you will waltz with me now ? ’ 

She dried her happy tears ; and, as she returned to 
the room to take her place with him in the dance, she 
laughed aloud. The contrast between that time and 
this was so great ! Miss Helen Vaughan and the 
little viscount whirled past them, and Frederick 
darted a saucy glance into Lucy’s eyes. It made 
hers fall on her blushing cheeks. 

Lady Jane Chesney had arrived when they reached 
home. After Lucy had retired for the nighfj Lady 
Oakburn opened her mind to Jane ; she could not 
rest until she had told her all — how that Frederick 
and Lucy were in love with each other. Jane at 
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first looked very grave : the Chesney pride was 
rising. 

“ I could not help it,” bewailed the countess in her 
contrition. “I declare to you, Lady Jahe, often as 
Frederick Grey came to us in Portland Place, that 
I never for a moment thought or suspected love was 
arising- between him and Lucy. Our great intimacy 
with the Greys, and Sir Stephen’s attendance as a 
medical man, must have blinded me. I would give 
the world — should this be displeasing to you — to 
recall the past.” 

“Nay, do not blame yourself,” said Jane kindly. 
“It is very probable that I should have seen no 
further than you. Frederick Grey ! It is not the 
match altogether that Lucy should make.” 

“In some respects it is not.” 

Jane remained silent, communing with herself, her 
custom when troubled or perplexed. Presently she 
looked at Lady Oakburn. “Tell me what your 
opinion is. What do you think of it ? ” 

“May I tell it freely ? ” 

“ Indeed I wish you would,” was Jane’s answer. 
“You have Lucy’s welfare at heart as much as I have.” 

“ Her welfare and her happiness,” emphatically 
pronounced Lady Oakburn. “And the latter I do 
fear is now bound up' in this young man. In regard 
to him, as a suitorrfor her, there are advantages and 
disadvantages. In himself he is all that can be 
desired, and his prospects are very fair ; Sir Stephen 
must be a rich man, and there’s the baronetcy. On 
the other hand, there’s his profession, ’ and his birth 
is wholly inferior ; and — forgive me for saying it, 
Lady Jane — the Chesneys are a proud race.” 

“ Tell me what your own decision would be, were 
it left„to you,” repeated Jane. 

“I should let her have him.” 

Jane paused. “ I will sleep upon this, Lady 
Oakburn, and talk with you further in the morning.” 
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And when the morning came, Jane, like a sensible 
woman, had arrived at a similar decision. Tlse first 
to run up and greet her as she quitted her chamber, 
was the littte lord. Jane took him upon her knee in 
the breakfast-room, and turned his face upwards. 

‘‘ He does not look ill, Lady Oakburn.” 

“ I have no real fears for him,” replied the countess. 

In a fe\v years I hope he will have acquired strength. 
Frank, tell sister jane what Sir Stephen says.” 

“ Sir Stephen says that mamma and Lucy are too 
fidgety over me ; that if i were a poor little* country 
boy, sent out in the cornfields all day to keep the 
crows off, with only brown bread and nfilk for food, 
1 should be all right,” cried Frank, looking up to his 
lister. 

Jane smiled, and thought it very probable Sir 
Stephen was in reason. 

“Do you know, sister Jane, what I mean to be 
when I grow up a big man?” he continued, “i 
mean to be a sailor.” 

Jane faintly smiled and shook her head. 

“ Yes, I do. Mamma says that, if I were the poor 
little country boy, I might be one ; but, as 1 am the 
Earl of Oakburn, I shall have other duties. But 
I want to be a sailor. Oh, Jane, I do wish I could 
be a sailor! When I see the ships here, I long to 
run through the waves and get to them.” 

“ It is surprising what a taste he has for the sea,” 
murmured the countess to Jane; “he must have 
inherited - it,” And poor Jane sighed with sad re- 
miniscences. 

Lucy came in. Jane took her hand, and smiled as 
she gazed at the bright and blushing face, 

“ And so, Lucy, you have contrived to fall in love 
without leave or licence ! ” 

Lucy coloured to the roots of her hair, to the very 
nape of her delicate neck ; her eyelids were cast down, 
and her fingers trembled in the hand of Lady Jane. 
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All signs of true love, and Jane knew them to be so. 
The Countess of Oakburn approached Jane. 

“ I kno\v 5’ou have felt the separation from Lucy,” 
she said, with emotion. “Had the terms ^of the will 
been such that I Qould have departed from them, 
Lucy should have been yours. I could not help 
myself, Lady Jane; but I have tried to make her all 
you could wish.” 

“All any one could wish,” generously returned 
Jane, as she took Lady Oakburn’s hand. “You 
have nobly done your part by her. Do it by the 
boy, Lady Oakburn, and make him worthy of his 
father. I know you will.” 

“Being helped to do so by a better Help than 
mine,” murmured the countess, as her eyes filled 
with tears. 

And when Mr. Frederick Grey arrived that day and 
spoke out — as he did do — he was told that Lucy 
should be his. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

A TALE FROM MRS. PEPPERFLY. 

The afternoon’s sun was shining on Gouth Wennock, 
shining especially hard and full upon a small cottage 
standing by itself down Blister Lane. More especially 
did it appear to be shining upon a stout lady who 
was seated on a chair, placed midway in the narrow 
path leading from the little entrance gate to the 
cottage door. Her dress was light, what could be 
seen of it for snuff — and so broad was she, taking 
up the width of the path and a great deal more, that 
she looked like a great tower, planted there to guard 
the approach of the cottage. 

Judith came down the lane. Three or four weeks 
had passed since the events recorded in the last 
chapter, and Lady Jane was back at South Wennock 
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again. Jane had some poor pensioners in some of 
the smaller cottages lower down this lane, and the 
servant’s errand in it this afternoon was connected 
with them.’ Judith’s eyes fell upon the lady, airing 
herself in the sun.. , 

“What, is it you, Mother Pepperfly ! Why, 1 
have not seen you for an age. W^ell, you don’t get 
thinner.” 

“I gets dreadful,” said Mrs. Pepperfly, “They 
might take me about in a carivan, and show me off 
to the public as the fat woman from South Wennock.” 

“ I suppose you are nursing somebody up here,” 
she remarked. “Who lives in the cottage? The 
last time I came by, it wasn’t let.” 

“ 1 ain’t a-nursing nobody,” returned Mrs. Pepper- 
fly. “I’m up here on a visit. I left my place 
yesterday, and I expects to be fetched to another in 
a day or two, and I was invited here to spend the 
time atween.” 

“Who’s the cottage let to?” continued Judith, 
dropping her voice. 

“It’s a widder. She ain’t home; she took the 
opportunity of my being here to get in a store of 
things she wanted, so she’s gone about it. We 
haven’t got nobody to overhear us that you should 
set on to whisper. I say, wasn’t it a curious thing’,” 
added Mrs, Pepperfly, dropping her own voice to a 
whisper in opposition to what she had just said to 
Judith ; “ she came here, it’s my firm belief, just to 
find out the rights and the wrongs about the death 
of that poor young lady.” 

‘ ‘ What young lady ? ” 

“ Why, that poor creature that the poisoned draught 
was gave to. She ” 

“Who is she? Where does she come from?” 
interrupted Judith, aroused to interest. 

“I’ll just tell ye about it,” said Mrs. Pepperfly; 
“but if you go to ask me-whosheis, and -what she 
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iSi and where she comes from, I can’t tell ; for I don’t 
know any more oor the babby that has not yet got its 
life breath into it. My missis that I nursed last didn’t 
get strong as soon as she ought, so it was'Jsettled she 
should go over to Great ’Wennock and stop with her 
relatives, and I went to take her there ; it were Mrs. 
Tupper, the butcher’s wife, and the babby died a week 
old, which I dare sa)' you heered on. We went over 
on a Tuesday in the omnibus, nigh upon a month 
no\v, and it’s the first time I’d been in the new 
omnibus or along the new road, for I’m no traveller, 
as is well known, v/hich it’s beautiful and smooth 
they both is, and gives no jolts. I took my missis 
on to her mother’s, carrying her parcel of clothes for 
her, and i had a good dinner with ’em — a lovely 
shoulder o’ mutton and inion sauce, and was helped 
three times to beer. After that, I goes back to the 
station, which it’s not three minutes’ walk, and sits 
myself in the omnibus agen it started to come home : 
it were waiting, you see, for the London train. Well, 
it came in, the train, and there got into the omnibus 
a widder and a little boy and some luggage, and that 
was all. She begun a-talking to me, asking if I 
knowed any lady living about here o’ the name of 
Crane, ‘No, mum,’ says I, ‘I nCver knowed but 
one lady o’ that name, and I didn’t know much of 
her, for it’s eight ye^r ago, and she died promiscous.’ 

‘ How do you mean ? ’ says she, a-snapping of me up 
short, as if she’d lost her breath. Well, Judith, one 
word led to another, and I told her about the lady’s 
death in Palace Street, she a-listening to me all the 
time as if her eyes were coming out of her head with 
woiader. I never see a body so eager.” 

“ Who is she ? ” asked Judith. 

“I tell ye I don’t know. I’m sure o’ one thing, 
though— that she know’d that poor lady, and is come 
to the place to ferret out what she can about the 
death. ’* 
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How is it that she is living* in this cottage? ” re- 
turned Judith, completely absorbed in the tale. 

“ Fm coming to it, if you’ll let me,” answered 
Mrs Peppe|fly. “I never see a body interrupt as 
you do, Judith. We talked on, the widder and me, 
till we come to South Wennock,*and got out at the 
Red Lion. With that she looks about her, like a 
person in a quandary, up the street and down the 
street, and then she stretches out her hand and 
points, “ That’s the way to the house where the 
lady was lying,’ says she; ‘And you’re right, mum,’ 
says I, ‘for it just is.’ ‘I wonder whether them same 
lodgings is to let ? ’ says she ; ‘ if so, they’d suit me.’ 
So upon that I telled her, Judith, what everybody 
knows, that the lodgings w-as not to let, ihrough the 
widder Gould keeping of the pa,rlours for herself now, 
having had a income left her, and the new curate 
occupying of her drawing-room, Weil, then, she 
asked me did I know of a cottage to let, where there 
was plenty of fresh air about it, her child being 
poorly, and I cast it over in my mind and thought 
of this — which it belongs you know to Tupper hisself, 
and them be his fields at the back where he keeps his 
beastesses. ” 

‘ ‘ And she tqoKit ? ” 

“She looked at it that same afternoon, and she 
went straight off to Tupper and took it of him, paying 
three pound ten down for the first quarter’s rent, for 
she said she’d not bother him with no references, and 
then she asked me where she could buy or hire a bit 
of second-hand furniture, and I took her off to Knagg 
the broker’s, and she got what she wanted. She 
invited me to stop with her, but I couldn’t, for I had 
agreed to be at Tapper’s and look after the children 
while his wife was away, and the widder said, then 
come up to her as soon as I was at liberty. Which 
1 was a day ago, through Tapper’s wife returning 
home hearty, and I come up here, and she has asked 
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me to stop till Fm called out again, which it’ll be ia a 
day or two I expect, and happens to be Knagg’s wife 
— and I thought it uncommon genteel and perlite of 
her, Judy; and so here I am, a-enjoying myself in 
the country air.” 

“And in the sun'’aiso,” said Judith, “You’ll get 
your face browner than it is.” 

“’T ain't often I gets the chance of sitting in it out 
o’ doors, so I thought I’d lake advantage of it when 
I could, and I don’t care whether I’m brown or while.’ 

“ But why do you think the person has come to find 
out about the young lady ? ” 

“Look here,” cried Mother Pepperfly, “I can see 
as far through a millstone as most folks, and I argue 
why should she invite me here, a stranger (though it 
were prelite to do it), unless she wanted to get some- 
thing out of me? Not a blessed minute, Judy, have 
I been in the cottage, and I got here at tw’-o o’clock 
yesterday, but she has been a-questioning of me about 
it : now it’s the draught, and now it’s the doctors, 
and now it’s the nurse, and now it’s the inquest, till 
I declare Fm a’most moithered. She wants to know 
where she can get a old newspaper with the history of 
it in, but I can’t tell who keeps ’em unless Mrs. Fitch 
at the Lion do. ‘ You won’t say nothing to nobody, 
as I’ve asked you these questions about Mrs. 
Crane ; I’ve a reason not,’ says she to me last night. 
^Mum, you may {Jut your faith in me as I won’t,’ 
says I.” 

“ And you have gone and told me to-day ! ” retorted 
Judith. 

“ But you are safe, you are, Judy, and won’t repeat 
it, I know. You were one of us with her, too. 1 
thought to myself this morning, ‘ Now, if I could see 
Judy Ford, I’d tell her this’ ; but I wouldn’t open my 
Kps to' nobody else : and shan’t, as the widder has 
asked me not.* That other widder, Gould, I wouldn’t 
furnish with a hint of it, if it was to save my life ; 
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she’s such a magpie, it would be over the towo the 
next hour if she got hold of it.” 

“ Does she mean to live here all alone?” returned 
Judith, ^ 

“ I supp&se so. She has a woman in to clean, and 
puts out her washing. The child’s*a sickly little fellow ; 
I don’t think he'll make old bones. Come and see 
him,” 

Mrs. Pepperfly rose and sailed indoors ; Judith 
followed. Upon a rude sort of bed on the parlour 
floor, which opened from the kitchen, and that opened 
from the garden, after the manner of cottages, la}- 
a boy asleep ; a fair, quiet-looking child, with light 
flaxen hair falling over his features. Judith looked 
at him, and looked again ; she was struck with his 
likeness to somebody, but could not for the life of 
her recollect to whom . 

“He has got a white swelling in his knee,” said 
Mrs. Pepperfly. “ Leastways, I’m sure it’s coming 
into one.” 

“ A white swelling in his knee ? . Poor little fellow ! 
that’s dangerous.” 

“Kills youngsters nineteen times out of twenty,” 
returned the nurse, with professional equanimity. 

“ How thin and white he is,” exclaimed Judith. 
“ How his forehead’s drawn ! Whenever you see that 
lined forehead in a child, you may be sure it comes 
from long-endured pain.” * 

“ His mother says he has never been strong. Take 
a wee drop short, Judy?” continued Mrs. Pepperfly 
insinuatingly, as she produced a small bottle from 
some unseen receptacle beneath her capacious petti- 
coats. 

“ Not I,” answered Judith. “ I’d rather pour it 
down the garden than down my throat ; and must 
be off, or I don’t know what time I shall gej back, 
and my lady will say I have been gossiping.” 

Q Judith proceeded on her way, and executed her 
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commission with Lady Jane’s pensioners. As she 
returned, she saw a stranger seated In the chair Mrs. 
Pepperfly liad occupied, but which was now drawn 
close to the cottage in the shade ; a respectable- 
tooking %vidow woman of fifty years. Tile child lay 
in her arms still asleep, and Mrs, Pepperfly had dis- 
appeared. Could Judith’s eyes have penetrated in- 
side the cottage, she would have seen her comfortably 
stretched out on ara arm-chair, overcome either by 
the sun or the bottle, and fast asleep as a church. 

Judith scanned the hard features of the stranger, 
and remembered them, having probably beeri assisted 
thereunto by the conversation with the nurse. An 
impulse prompted her to enter tlie gate and speak. 

“ Good-afternoon. I think i have seen you before. ” 

The stranger scanned her in turn, but did not 
recognise her. 

“Maybe,” she quietly replied. “ I don’t remember 
you.” 

“ I was the young woman who was so much with 
that poor lady, Mrs. Crane, during the few days she 
lay ill.” 

Intelligence, glad intelligence, flashed into the 
stranger’s face. “ I am glad to see you,” she ex- 
claimed. “ I wonder you remembered me.” 

“You are Mrs. Smith, who came down and took 
away the baby ? ” 

“Yes, 1 am. But now I’d rather it wasn’t spoken 
of, if you’d oblige me. If it got about, I should have 
the whole parish up here, wanting to know what I 
can’t tell them : and I have another reason besides. 
Mrs. What’s-her-name, the fat nurse, says nothing 
has been heard as to who the young lady was, and 
people would be asking me. I could not answer 
them;, and I don’t know anything to tell; so I’d 
rather not be questioned.” 

“Where’s the baby?” inquired Judith, believing 
as little of the last words as she chose. 
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Dead,” 

“Is it indeed ! Well, "twas but a littie mite. I 
thought perhaps this was it.” 

“This iy mine,” said Rirs Smith. “And a great 
sufferer lie is, poor thing. has always been 

weakly. ” 

“ He seems to sleep well,” observed Judith. 

“ That’s because he gets no sleep at night. Every 
afternoon he's dead asleep, so 1 put him do'vn a 
mattress in the kitchen or parlour or wherever I may 
happen to be, for he don’t like to go away from me. 
Why, if that child had li\'ed, he would have been 
getting on for iiiae3'ears old. This, I'ou may see, isn’t 
seven.” 

“ i can’t think who he’s like.” remarked Judith, 
again looking* attentively at the child, “lie is the 
very model of somebody — some face that’s familiar 
to me ; but I can’t call to mind whose.” 

“I know nobody he’s like when he’s asleep,” said 
Mrs Smith, also regarding the boy. “ Asleep and 
awake, it is not the same face — not a bit ; 1 hat'e 
often noticed that ; it must be the e}'es and the 
expression that make the difference.” _ 

“ Has he light eyes ? ” inquired Judith, 

“ No ; dark, ^ut now, do just tell me what you 
can about that horrible death. Was it a mistake, or 
was it wilful ? ” , 

“ That’s what people are unable to decide,” said 
Judith, 

“ That old nurse is not very explicit ; she speaks 
of one doctor and speaks of another, mixing the two 
up together. I want to know who really was atrend- 
ing her.” 

“Mr. Stephen Grey had been attending her — he 
is Sir Stephen Grey now ; and Mr, Carlton liitd seen 
her once or twice ; the night of her death, ^nd the 
night before it.” 

“ Was she ill enough to have two doctors? ” 
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commission with Lady Jane’s pensioners. As she 
returned, she saw a stranger seated in the chair Mrs. 
Pepperfiv had occupied, but which was aow drawn 
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tooking widow woman of fifty years, Tl®e child lay 
in her arms still asleep, and Mrs. Pepperfly bad dis- 
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side the cottage, she would have seen her comfortably 
stretched out. on aa arm-chair, overcome either by 
the sun or the bottle, and fast asleep as a church. 
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thereunto by the conversation with the nurse. .4n 
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“You are Mrs. Smith, who came down and took 
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“ Yes, i am. BuA now I’d rather it wasn’t spoken 
of, if you’d oblige me. if it got about, I should have 
the whole parish up here, wanting to know what I 
can’t tell them : and I have another reason besides. 
Mrs. What’s-her-aame, the fat nurse, says nothing 
has been heard as to who the young lady was, and 
people would be asking me. I could not answer 
them;, and I don’t know anything to tel!; so I’d 
rather jjot be questioned.” 
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as little of the last words as she chose. 
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“ Dead.” 

“ Is it indeed ! Well, ’twas but a little mile. I 
thought perhaps this was it.” 

‘'This ii? mine,” said Mrs Smith. “And a great 
sufferer he is, poor thing. has always been 

weakly.” 

“ He seems to sleep v/di,” observed Judith. 

“ That’s because he gets no sleep at night. Every 
afternoon he’s dead asleep, so i put him down a 
mattress in the kitchen or parlour or wherever I ana}' 
happen to be, for he don't like to go away from me. 
Why, if that child had lived, he would have been 
getting on for nine years old. This, you may see, isn’t 
seven.” 

“ I can’t think who he’s like,” remarked Judith, 
again looking attentively at the child- “ He is the 
very model of somebody — some face that’s familiar 
to me ; but I can’t call to mind whose.” 

“ I know nobody he’s like when he's asleep,” said 
Mr.s Smith, also regarding the boy. “ Asleep and 
awake, it is not the same face — not a bit ; 1 have 
often noticed that ; it must be the eyes and the 
expression that make the difference.” 

‘ ‘ Has he light eyes ? ” inquired Judith. 

“ No ; dark. "But now, do just tell me what you 
can about that horrible death. Was it a mistake, or 
was it wilful ? ” ^ 

“That’s what people are unable to decide,” said 
Judith. 

“ That old nurse is not very explicit ; she speaks 
of one doctor and speaks of another, mixing the two 
up together. I want to know who really was attend- 
ing her.” 

“Mr. Stephen Grey had been attending her — he 
Is Sir Stephen Grey now ; and Mr. Carlton had seen 
her once or twice ; the night of her death, ^nd the 
night before it. ” 

“ \¥as she ill enough to have two doctors? ” 
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“Not at all. Mr. Carlton was to have attended 
her, but when she was taken ill he was away from 
South Wennock, so the other came for him. Mr. 
Carlton was to have taken her the next daj*.” 

“ Were they both ^narried men ? ” 

“ Mr. Grey was ; had been a long while ; and 
Mr. Carlton married directly after. He married a 
peer’s daughter. But I can’t stay to talk now.” 

“Oh, do stay! I want you to tell me all thai 
passed : youll do it clearer than that woman. Step 
in and take a cup of tea with us.” 

“You might as well ask me to stay for good,” 
returned Judith. “ My lady will wonder, as it is, 
what is keeping* me. I’ll get an hour’s leave, and 
come up another time.” 

“Just one word before you go, then. I hear of 
Messrs. Grey and Lycett, and I hear of Mr. Carlton ; 
which would be the most skiliul to call in, in case 
my child gets worse? I am a stranger here, and 
don’t know their characters.” 

“ f believe they are all clever ; all skilful men. I 
like Mr. Grey best ; I am most used to him.” 

“ It doesn’t matter much, then, as far as skill goes, 
which I call in ? ” 

“As far as skill goes, no,” replfed Judith. And 
she said good afternoon, and left. 

She went home, pondering on the likeness she had 
traced in the boy’s face ; she could not recollect who 
it was he resembled. Her suspicions had been 
aroused that it might be the same child, in spite of 
the apparent difference in the age ; but, even allow- 
ing that Mrs. Smith had deceived her in saying it 
was not, and Judith did not see why she should, the 
fact would not have helped her, since it was certainly 
not the deceased lady’s face that the child’s struck 
her as being like. 

But all in a moment, as Judith was turning in at 
the gate of Cedar Lodge, a face flashed on her mind’s 
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remembrance, and she saw whose it was that the 
boy’s resembled. The fact seemed to stag-ger her ; 
and when she at length went indoors, it was with a 
perplexed gaze and knitted brow. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

MR. C.A.RLT0N’S DRE.^MS, 

There was a sound of revelry in the Red Lion Inn. 
A dinner of the townspeople was taking place there 
to celebrate some cause of national rejoicing. Filling 
the chair — as the newspapers had it the next day — 
was Lewis Carlton, Esquire ; a great man now amidst 
his fellow-townsmen. People are taken with show ; 
people are taken with grandeur ; and Mr. Carlton 
displayed both. He was successful as a medical 
man, he was rather liked as a social one ; and his 
wife’s rank brought him always a certain considera- 
tion. The money he had inherited from his father, 
together with the proceeds of his owm practice, 
enabled him to live in a style attempted by few in 
South Wennock. The town talked indeed of undue 
extravagance ; \Vhispers went round of consequent 
debt ; but that was the affair of Mr. Carlton and 
Lady Laura alone and was nothing to anybody. 
Certainly there was a wide contrast between the quiet 
style of living of John Grey and his partner Mr, Lycett, 
and the costly one of Mr. Carlton. The partners w^ere 
prudent men, putting by for their children : Mr, 
Carlton was not a prudent man as regarded pecuniary 
matters, and he had no children to put by for. 
Carriages and horses and servants and entertainments 
made his house somewhat unlike a medical’ man’s. 
But the public, I say, are led away by all tfiis, ^tud 
Mr. Carlton was just now the most popular resident 
in all South Wennock. 
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He had been i^elected uy unanimous accord to take 
the chair at this very meeting-, and had consented. 
Consented contrary to his usual line of conduct ; for 
Mr. Carlton personnHy was of a retiring- disposition, 
and wholly declined, to be mads -much of, or to be 
brought prominently out. It was the first time he 
had yielded a consent to fill any public office ^vhat“ 
ever. He never would serve as poor-law guardian, 
or churchwarden, or parish ci'erseer ; coroner’s man- 
dates could not draw him on a jury ; the stewardship 
at races, at public balls, had alike been thrust upon 
him, or was soug'hl to bey all in vain, Mr. Carlton, 
in spite of the show and pomp of his home (and that 
show perhaps tvms owing to his wife, more than to 
him), was a retiring- man, and would not ba drawn 
out. 

He could hardly have told why he had yielded now, 
and consented in this instance to take tlie chair at 
the dinner. Having done so, however, be did not 
shrink from its duties and her was proving that in- 
capacity was certainly not the cause of his repeated 
refusals, for never a better chairman graced a table. 

He sat at the head of the board, making his 
after-dinner speeches, giving out his toasts. His 
manner was genial, his whole heart seemed to be 
in his task, his usually impassive face was lighted 
up to gaiety. A gpod-looking man thus, wdth his 
well-formed features, his gentlemanly form. Some 
of the county people were at the table, nearly ai! the 
iownsmen of note ; one and all applauded him to the 
skies j and T,vhen the chairman’s health was proposed, 
and shouts rent the air, they were taken up by the 
mob flattening its noses against the curtained windows 
outside; “The health of Mr. Carlton! Health and 
happiness to Mr. Carlton ! ” 

The clock was striking eleven, when the chairman, 
flushed and heated, came forth. Perhaps none of 
those gentlemen had even seen him flushed in their 
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lives before ; he was always to thr-m a coldly iai- 
passive matij \vhom nothing- could excite. It" was 
not the wine that had done it now : Carlton, 

invariably'^ absleniioiis in that respect, had taken as 
little as it was possible to lake; but the unn.stial 
ovation paid to him had warmed his heart and flushed 
his brow. Several of the guests came out -^.vith him, 
but the greater portion were remaining longer. For 
the mo.st part they were slightly elated, for it had 
been a very convivial meeting; and they took a 
demonstrative leave of Mr. Carlton, nearly shaking 
his hands off. and vowing- he was a rare good fellow 
and must be their chairman alw.ay.s. The crowd 
of eavesdroppers — cve.r swayed by the popular feeling 
of the hour, ever e'acitable— wound up with a cheer 
for Mr. Carlton by way of chorus. 

He walked along the street towards hb home, the 
cheer echoing in his ears. Such momenls had not 
been frequent in Mr. Carlton’s life, and he was a 
little lifted out of his 'ordinary self. It was a warm 
night in that genial season hovering" between summer 
and autumn, and Mi*. Carlton raised his bat and 
bared his brow to the cool night air, as he glanced 
at the starry canopy of heaven. Whatever cares 
he might have had, w'hatever sources of trouble or 
anxiety — were al! cast to the winds. Mr. Carlton 
forgot the past and the present in the future ; and 
certain vague aspirings lying at the bottom of his 
heart were allowed to take a more tangible form than 
they had ever taken before. When the spirit is 
excited it imbues things -ndth its own hues : they are 
apt to be very brilliant ones. 

I seem like a god to them,” he laughed, alluding* 
to the extravagant homage recently paid him by the 
townsfolk. on Olympus never had warmer 

o^^alion. I have become what 1 neyer intended — a 
man of note in the place. Any foolish charge against 
me — psha ! they’d buffet the fellow bringing it. 
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Nevertheiess, I shall leave you to your sorrow, my 
good natives of South Wennock ; and I know not 
why I have stopped with you so long. For how 
many years have I said to myself at waking, morning 
after morning, that> another month should see me 
take my farewell of the place ! and here I am still. 
It is that some invisible chain binds me to it — a chain 
that I cannot break? Why else do I stop? Or is 
it that some latent voice of caution — tush ! I don’t 
care for those thoughts to-night. ” 

He broke olf, rubbed his brow with his cambric 
handkerchief, nodded a salutation in i-esponse to one 
given him by a passer-b}', and resumed his musings. 

“ My talents were not to be hid under a bushel — 
and what else is it ; a general practitioner in a paltry 
country town ! I came here but as a stepping-stone, 
never intending to remain ; and but for circumstances, 
to which we are all obliged to be .slaves, I should 
not have remained. I think I have been a fool to 
stop so long, but I’ll leave it now. London is the 
field for me, and I shall go to it and take my degree. 
My reputation will follow me, I shall make use of 
these county aristocrats to recommend me ; 1 shall 
try for her Majesty’s knightly sword upon my shoulder 
— ‘ Rise up, Sir Lewis.’ I may be Enrolled, in time, 
amidst the baronetage of the United Kingdom, and 
then my lady canngt carp at inequality of rank. A 
proud set, the Chesneys, and my wife the proudest. 
Yes, I will remove to London, and I may get on to 
the very highest rank permitted to men of physic. 
May get on ! I wi// get on ; for Lewis Carlton to 
will a thing is to do it. Look at Stephen Grey ! was 
there ever such luck in this world ? And if he could 
go triumphantly on, as he has done, without influential 
friends'to back him, what may I not look to do? 
I am not sorry^that luck has attended Stephen : nay, 
I am glad that it should be so. I have no emnity 
to him ; I’d speed him on, myself, if I could. I wish 
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him right well anywhere but in South Wennock— 
and that he’ll never come back to. But I hate his 
son. I should like to wring his neck. So long, 
however, the insolent jackanapes behaves himself 
and does not cross my path — why, who are you ? ” 

The last question was addressed to a female, and 
an exceedingly broad female, who stood in the shade 
of Mr. Carlton’s gate, dropping curtseys, just as 
he was about to turn into it. 

“ If it wasn’t for the night, sir, you’d know me 
well enough,” was the response. “ Pepperfly, at 
your service, sir.” 

“Oh, Nurse Pepperfly,” returned the surgeon 
blandly ; for somehow he was always bland to Airs. 
Pepperfly. “You should stand farther forward, and 
let your good-looking face be seen.” 

“ Well, now, you will have your joke, sir,” remarked 
the nurse. “Says I to the folks wherever 1 goes, 

‘ If you want a pleasant, safe, good-hearted gentle- 
man, as can bring you through this vale of sicknesses, 
just you send for Dr. Carlton.’ And I am only 
proud, sir, when I happens to be in conjunction with 
you, that’s all ; which is not the happy case to-night, 
though I’m here, sir, to ask you to pay a visit 
perfessionally.” •» 

“Where to?” asked Mr Carlton. “What case 
is it ? ’ 

“ It’s not a case of life and death, where you need 
run your legs off in a race again time,” luminously 
proceeded Mrs. Pepperfly. “ Whether you goes to- 
morrow morning, or whether you goes to-morrow 
a’ternoon, it’ll come to the same, sir, as may be 
agreeable.” 

“ But where’s it to?” repeated Mr. Carlton, for the 
lady had stopped. ^ 

“ It’s where I’ve been a-staying, sir, for the last 
few days; a private visit I’ve been orl, and not.per- 
fessional, and she’s Mrs. Smith. I’m fetched out 
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to-night, sir, to Mrs. Knag-g, Knagg's wife the broker’s, 
and Mrs. Smith says to me, ‘Call in at Dr. Carlton’s 
as you passes, and make my dooty to him, and say 
I’ve heered of his skill, and ask him to step in at his 
leisure to-morrow to prescribe for my child ’-—which a 
white swelling it is in its knee, sir, and t’other in the 
grave, as may be said, for ’tvvon’t be long out of it ; 
and me the last few days as Ih’e been there, a- 
wcrrying of her to let me come for Dr, Carlton.” 

There were sundry embellishments in the above 
speech, which, in strict regard to truth, might have 
been omitted. Mr. Carlton, a shrewd man, took them 
for as much as they were worth. The name Smith 
had sug-gested to him but one woman of that name 
as likely to have had the lady before him on a 
visit. 

“Mrs. Smith’s child got awhile .swelling!” he 
exclaimed, in surprise. “It must have come on 
pretty quick. Which of the children is it ? ” 

“Which of the children, sir?” echoed Nurse 
Pepperfly ; “ she’s g’ot but one. Oh, ! see ; you be 
thinking of t’other Mrs. .Smith, the cow-keeper’s 
wife. It’s not her, sir ; it’s Mrs. Smith up at 
Tapper’s cottage in Blister Lane.” 

“ i did not know there was a Mrs. Smith at Topper’s 
cottage,” he replied. 

“ .bhe ha'.''e not been long in it, sir; she’s come 
fresh to the place, and she have took a fancy to me, 
which is very sensible of her. She’d be glad if you’d 
go up some time to-morrow, sir.” 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Carlton. “ I won’t forget.” 

“ It’s good night to you, sir, then, and wishing you 
was a coming to Mrs. Knagg’s along with me ; but 
it’s Mr. Lycett. Which is a safe gentleman too, and 
nothing'-to be said against.” 

She bailed off towards the town, and Mr. Carlton 
closed his gate', and glanced up at his windows ; in 
some of which lights were burning. 
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“ I wonder whether I shall find Laura in tantrums 
Lo-rsight,” he said half audibly. 

By which expression the reader must not think that 
Mr. Carh^oti was in the habit of '.isiting- those 
“tantrums” unpleasantly on |ns wife. If not a 
strictly faithinl hnsba.nr], he was always —when Laura 
allowed him to be. so — an affectionate one. He loved 
her still as much as it was in the nature of such a 
man as Mr. Carlton, disenchanted by time and change 
of the first fond passion, to love. Had Laura but 
permitted him, he ivould have been ever tender to 
her; and that singular charm which distingui.ched his 
manner to all women, where he rhn.se to put it forth, 
exercised its spell upon her srilL 

He opened the door with hi.s Ialch>kc-y, and a foot- 
man came forward info the hall and took hi.s master’s 
hat. A civil, simple-mannered rustic, in spite of his 
fine lively. 

“ l.s Lady Laura in, Jonathan?” 

“ My lady has been in this half hour, sir.' 

Laura wa.s lounging on a sofa in the drawing-room, 
half-asleep. She had very few re.source& within her- 
self — reading', working, albums, engraving's, she was 
sure to yawn over a!! ; music she had not much cared 
for of late. To ’spend a 'naif hour alone at night, as 
she wa.s doing now, was a very penance to Laura 
Carlton. , 

She ro.se up when her hu.'sband entered, and the 
mantle of lace, which she had worn in the carnage to 
return home, wa.s still on her shoulders, it fell from 
them now ; or rather she shook it off ; and the rich 
silk dre.ss she wore was displayed to view, and the 
gleaming jewels on her neck and arms shone in the 
gaslighb She had been to a dinner party ; made up 
by a lady, whose husband had some motive’ for not 
wishing to attend the public dinner at the lioti. 

“Well, Laura!” he said pleasantly. “Home, I 
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“Oh, Lewis, it was so stupid!” she exclaimed. 
“ Only fancy it ! — two gfentlemen and ten ladies. I 
went to sleep in the carriage coming home, and I 
have been asleep here, I think. I am gHd }'Ou are 
come.” , 

He sat doxvn on the sofa by her side. She held 
out her ^vrist, asking him to unclasp a certain bracelet, 
which was tight. Mr. Carlton put the bracelet on the 
table and kept the hand. 

“ I scarcely hoped,” he said, “to find you back so 
soon.” 

“ There was nothing to stay for. What could ten 
women do for themselves ? I was so thankful when 
the carriage came. The)’ made a fuss at my leaving, 
but I said my head ached. And so it did with the 
stupidity. It’s dreadfully dull in the country at this 
season of the year. Everybody’s at the watering- 
places.” 

“A town like this is dull at most seasons,” re- 
marked Mr. Carlton. “At times I regret that I am 
tied to it.” 

Laura passed over the remark without notice, 
almost without hearing it. The fact of his being 
“tied” to it was s® indisputable a one, that com- 
ment was unnecessary. “The Goughs are going to 
Scarborough next week,” she said. “ Heigho ! ” 

The sigh was a weary one. Mr. Carlton turned 
to her. 

“ Laura, you know, if you would like to go to 
any of those places, you have but to say so. If it 
would do you good, or give you pleasure ” 

“I don’t think I care about it,” she interrupted. 
“You would not go with me.” 

“How could I? 1 am tied here, I say. I wish 
my practice was a different one ! ” 

“ In "what \vay ? ” 

“A physician’s — where patients, for the most part, 
bad to come to me. The most wearine- life of all is 
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a general practitioner's ; and it is the least profitable. 
Compare my gains here with those of a London 
physician.” 

“ Leaveit, and setup in London,” said she. 

“ I am seriously thinking of dojng so.” 

Laura had spoken carelessly, without meaning, and 
the words astonished her excessively. Mr. Carlton 
explained. His talents were buried in South Wennock, 
he said, and he was really purposing a change. “ You 
would like London, I think, Laura ? ” 

“Yes, very much,” she answered, her vain head 
filling with sundry gay visions, popularly supposed 
to be capable of realisation in the metropolis only. 
“ But you would never quit South Wennock,” she 
resumed, after a pause. 

“ Why would I not quit it ? ” 

“ Yoti have found attractions in the place, if I 
have not.” 

A momentary contraction of the brow, smoothed 
away as instantly, and Mr. Carlton was himself again. 
Not perfectly conscience-clear, he hated above al'. 
things these allusions of his wife’s : he had thought 
the old trouble was dying away. 

“Laura,” he gravely said, “South Wennock has 
no attractions for me ; but the contrary. Should I 
leave it, I take its only attraction with me — yourself.” 

She laughed. ‘ ‘ It’s all very jvell for you to tell 
me so.” 

“ I swear it,” he said, in an earnest, almost a 
solemn tone, as he bent to her and laid his hand 
impressively on her shoulder. “ I have no attraction 
like yourself ; whether in South Wennock or in the 
wide world.” 

She believed him ; she liked him still well enough 
to wish it. “But, Lewis, it has not always Been so, 
you know.” ^ * 

“I thought my wife promised me, 'when we were 
last upon this topic, to let bygones be bygones? ” 
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“Djd I? Wei], 1 believe i did; and 1 -wzii. Tell 
me about your dinner, Levvds. Was it very success- 
fill ? How did you g’ei on with your speeches ? 

He g'ave her a laug'hing' account of it -all, and of 
the homage paid ^im. For nearly an hour they 
remained up, in gay, amicable coviVerse ; and when 
Laura went to rest that night, a vision dawned upon 
her of a future time when full coniklence might be 
restored beliveen them. 

On the foliowing' day, Mr. Carlton proceeded io 
keep the appointment at Mrs. Smith’s. He called 
in about eleven o’clock, after visiting his patients on 
the Rise. He went straight into the cottage without 
knocking, and there happened to be nobody in the 
room but the child, who ivas seated in a little chair 
W’ith some toys on his lap, soldiers, ivhicb he was 
placing in martial array, 

“ .'\re you the little fellow ” 

So far spoke Mr. Carlton, and there he stopped 
dead. He had cast his eyes, ivondering eyes just 
then, on the boy’s face, and apparently was con- 
founded, or staggered, or something, by what he 
saw. Did he trace any likeiiess, as Judith had done? 
Certain it was, that he stared at the child in undiS' 
guised astonishment, and only seemed to recover 
self-possession when he saw they were not alone, 
for Mrs. Smith was peeping in from the staircase 
door. 

“ I thought I heard a strange voice,” quoth she, 
“ Perhaps you are the doctor, who was to call ? ” 

“ I am,” replied Mr. Carlton. 

He eyed her as he spoke almost as keenly as he 
had done the child. The woman had remarked his 
earnest gaze at the bojq and feared it was caused by 
the litlfe one’.s sickly look. 

“ He'- does look ill, Pm afraid,” she said. Is that 
what you were struck with, sir ? ” 

“ No— no,” returned Mr. Carlton half abstractedly; 
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he put me in mind of some one, that was all. What 
is his name ? ” 

“ Smith.” 

“ Where^does he come from ? ” 

“ Well,” returned the woman, who had a blunL, 
abrupt xvay of speaking, the result of natural manner, 
not of intended incivility, “ I don’t see whai that has 
to do with it, or what it is to anybody in this place, 
which is strange to me and me to it. But if it’s 
necessary for you to know it, sir, he comes from 
Scotland, where he has lived all his life. He is niy 
youngest child : the only one i have reared.” 

‘^Was he bora in Scotland?” asked Mr. Carlton, 
his eyes still riveted on the child. 

“ Whether he was born there, or whether he was 
born in New Zealand don’t matter to the present 
question,” returned the woman, with a touch of 
irascibility, for she thought the surgeon had iio right 
to pry into her affairs. “ if you don't like to treat 
my boy, sir, unless you first know the top and bottom 
of everything, there’s no harm done, and i’li send for 
Mr. Grey.” 

Mr. Carlton laughed pleasantly at her irritability. 
He rejoined in a courteous tone. 

“ It guides us\ery much sometimes to know what 
sort of a climate our patients have been living' in, and 
whether they were born in it ; apd our inquiries are 
not usually attributed to idle curiosity, Mrs. Smith. 
Bur, come, let me see his knee.” 

She undid the wrappings, and Mr. Carlton stooped 
down to examine the knee ; but still he could not 
keep bis eyes from the boy’s face. And yet there was 
nothing' out of common in the face ; unless it was in 
the eyes. Thin, pale, quiet features, with flaxen hair 
waving over them, were illumined by a pair c?f large, 
rich, soft brown eyes, beautiful to lookout. 

“Do I pain you, my little man ? ” said Mr. Carlton, 
as he touched the knee. 
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“No, sir. This soldier won’t stand,” he added, 
holding' one out to Mr. Carlton, with the freedom 
of childhood. 

“Won’t it? Let me see what’s the matter. The 
foot wants cutting ^evel.” “There,” he continued, 
after shaving it with his penknife, “ it will stand 
noiv. ” 

The boy was enraptured ; it had been a defaulting 
soldier, given to tumble over from the commence- 
ment ; and the extraordinary delight that suddenly 
beamed forth from his eyes, sent a thrill through 
the senses of the surgeon. But for the woman over- 
looking him, he could have bent his searching gaze 
into those eyes for the next half hour, and never 
removed it. 

“ He seems a quiet little fellow.” 

“Indeed, then, he was a regular little tartar till 
this illness came on,” was Mrs. Smith’s reply. “A 
great deal too fond of showing that he had a will 
of his own. This has tamed his spirit down. Could 
you form any idea, sir, what can have brought it on ? 
Tm certain that he never had a fall, or any other 
hurt. But he has never been strong.” 

“It is a disease that arises fhora weakness of 
constitution as well as from injury,” replied Mr. 
Carlton. “ Do you purpose residing permanently 
at South Wennock? ” 

“ That’s how far i may feel inclined, sir, and how 
it may agree with the child,” she answered civilly. 
“ I am not tied to any spot.” 

Mr. Carlton, after a few professional directions, 
took his departure. As he turned from the lane into 
the high road, so absorbed was he in thoug-ht, that 
he did not notice the swift passing of Mr. John Grey 
in his gig, until the latter called out to him. The 
groom pulled up, and Mr. Carlton advanced to the 
gig. There was not much private intimacy between 
the surgeons, but they often met professionally. 
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“Lycett is with Knagg’s wife,’ began Mr. Grey, 
stooping from his gig to say what he had to say. 

‘ ‘ By what I hear, it appears not unlikely to be a 
difficult case ; if so, be may want your assistance. 
Shall you be in the way?” 

“Yes. Or if I go out, I’ll leave word where I may 
be found.” 

“That’s all right, then,” returned Mr. Grey, signing 
to his groom to go on. “I am called in haste to a 
shocking accident, five miles away ; some men burnt, 
by an explosion of gunpowder. Good morning.” 

The gig sped on ; and Mr. Carlton went towards 
South Wennock, nearly oblivious to all things save 
one ; and that was the fece of the little boy. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

A PERPLEXING LIKENESS. 

That must have been a remarkable child, judging 
by its face, for the hold it seemed to take upon 
people and the consternation it caused was some- 
thing amaaing. 

On the afternobn of the above day, it chanced that 
Lady Jane Chesney and her sister Laura were taking 
a quiet walk together — an unusual circumstance. 
Their course led down Blister Lane, for Jane 
wished to leave a book at the door of one of her 
pensioners ; and in passing the gate of Tapper’s 
cottage, they saw* a little boy seated in the garden 
in a child’s chair, some toys lying in his pinafore. 
His head had fallen back and his hands had dropped ; 
be had sunk into a doze. 

His face was full in their view ; Lady Laura’s* glance 
fell upon it, and she halted. 

“Good Heavens!” she uttered, “what an extra 
ordinary likeness ! ” 
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“ Likeness,” repeated jane. “Likeness to whom? 
He looks very pale and sickly. I wotider who they 
are ? J udith said the cottage was let. ” 

I never saw such a likeness in my resumed 
Lady Laura, quite devouring the face with her eyes. 
“ Don’t you see it, jane? ” 

“ I do not perceive a likeness to anyone. To whom 
do you allude ? 

“Then if 3’ou don’t see it, I will not tell you,” was 
the answer ; “but it is certainly plain enough.” 

They were about to walk on, when a voice was 
beard Inside the cottage, “ Lewis ! ” 

“ Listen,” whispered Laura, pulling her sister back. 

“Lewis! why, you’ve never gone and dropped off 
again. Now I wont have you do it, for you know 
that if yon sleep so much in the day, you can’t sleep 
at night. Come ! wake up.” 

The .speaker came forth from the door — a hard- 
featured woman in a widow’s cap. She noted the 
ladies standing there. 

“The little boy appears ill,” remarked Lady Jane. 

“ He is very poorly, ma’am,” was the answer. 
“ He \viil go to sleep in the afternoon, and then 
there’s good-bye to sleep for the night and I want to 
break him of it. ” ^ 

“Invalids are generally diwvsy in an afternoon, 
especially if their night’s rest is broken. You are 
.strangers here, i think,” added Lady Jane. 

“Yes, I’ve brought him, hoping the country air 
will do him good. Come, Lewis, %vake up,” she said, 
tapping the boy on the arm. “.Why there’s all your 
soldiers running away ! ” 

What with the talking, the tapping, and the 
soldiersj^ the boy was fully aroused. He sat ujj, and 
fixed his magnificent dark eyes upon the ladies. 

“Oh, I see h now,” murmured Lady Jane to her 
sister. “It is an extraordinary likeness ; the very 
self-same eyes,” 
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Nay/’ returned Laura, in the sam*- low tone, 
‘Hhe eyes are the only feature not like. His eyes 
were shut when the i'esemblance struck me.” 

“ Looko look I the very expression she used to 
wear!” whispered Jane, so intex^t upon the boy as to 
have paid no attention to her sister’s dissenting words, 
“A/it'/” uttered Laura, in an accent of wonder. 
“ Why, what are your ideas running upon. Jane ? ” 

“ Upon Clarice. The boy’s likeness to her is 
wonderful. Whose little boy is this ? ” quickly added 
Lady Jane, turning to the woman. “He is so i.ery 
like a — a — a — friend of mine, a lady.” 

“ He’s mine,” was the short retort. 

Lady Jane gave a sigh of regret, as she always did 
when she spoke or thought of Clarice ; but in tht* 
present sigh relief was mingled. She did not ask 
herself why, though innately conscious of it. “There 
is no accounting for resemblances,” she remarked tc 
the mother, as she bade her good afternoon, tind bent 
her steps onward. Laura followed her ; and she cast 
a haughty, condemning glance upon the woman at 
parting. 

“jane,” began Laura, “ 1 think you are demented. 
What do you mean by saying the child is like Clarice ? 

“ Why, you spoke first of the likeness yourself ! ” 

“ Not to Clarice. He is not in the least lii:e her.” 

“ Of whom then did you speaf^?” was the wonder- 
ing question. 

“I shan’t say,” unceremoniously answered Lady 
Laura. * ‘ Certainly not of Clarice ; he is no more 
like her than he’s like me,” 

“ Laura, save that boy's and Clarice’s, and perhaps 
Lucy’s, but Lucy’s are softer, I do not believe there 
are such eyes in the world, so large and brilliant and 
sweetly tender. Yours are the same in shbpe and 
colour, but not in expression. His lijceness \o whar 
poor Clarice was is wonderful.*’ 

Laura paused, rather staggered at Jane’s words. 
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“I’ll go back and look again,” said she. She 
wheeled round, retraced her steps, and stood at the 
gate a minute talking tocthe boy, but not deigning- to 
notice the woman. Jane stood by her side^in silence, 
looking at him. 

“ Well ? ” said Jane, when they finally turned away. 

“i repeat that I cannot trace any resemblance to 
Clarice. I do trace a great resemblance to some one 
else, but not in the eyes ; and it is not so striking now 
he is awake, as it was when he was asleep.” 

“It is very strange ! ” cried Lady Jane. 

“ What is strange ? ” 

“ It is all strange. The likeness to Clarice is 
strange ; your not seeing the likeness is strange ; and 
your detecting one to somebody else is strange, as 
you say you do ; and your declining to mention to 
whom, is strange. Is it to any of our family, Laura ? ” 

“The Chesneys? Oh, no. Jane, you spoke just 
now of Clarice in the past tense. ‘ His likeness to 
what poor Clarice was ’ ; it is as though you think she 
is no longer living.” 

“ What else am I to think ? ” returned Jane. “ All 
these years, and no trace of her. My father on his 
death-bed left the seeking of her out to me, but I have 
no clue to go upon, and can do nothing, and hear 
nothing.” 

“ If you feel so sure of her death, you had better 
take the three thousand pounds to yourself,” spoke 
Laura, with a touch of acerbity. Having been dis- 
inherited was a sore point still. 

“No,” quietly returned Jane, “ I shall never appro- 
priate that money to myself. 'Until we shall be 
assured beyond doubt of Clarice's death — if she be 
dead — the money will remain out at interest, and 
then S’-” 

“Wlfat then?” asked Laura, for her sister had 
stopped. 

“We shall see when that time comes,” was the 
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somewhat evasive remark of Jane. “ But for myself 
I shall touch none of it ; I have plenty, as it is.” 

Now you need not be astonished, my good reader, 
at this discrepancy in the vision of the sisters. It is 
well known that where one person will detect a like- 
ness, another cannot see it. “ How greatly that 
child resembles her father ! ” will be heard from one : 
“ Nay,” speaks up another, “ how much she resemble.s 
her mother ! ” And both are right. Some people 
detect the likeness of form, others that which exists 
in expression. Some will be struck with the wonderful 
resemblance to each other between the members of a 
family, even before knowing that they are related ; 
others cannot see it or trace it — to their view there is 
no resemblance whatever. You must surely have 
remarked this in your own experience. 

And thus it was with the ladies Chesney ; the one 
could not see with the eyes of the other. But it was 
rather remarkable that both should have detected a 
resemblance in this strange child, and not to the same 
person. 

Things, in regard to the sick woman, turned out as 
Mr. Grey had anticipated. In the afternoon a message 
came to Mr. Carlton from his brother practitioner, 
Mr. Lycett, and he hastened to the broker’s house. 
There he found Mrs. Pepperfty in all her glory. To 
give that lady her due, apart from her graces of person 
and her proneness to a certain failing, she was a 
skilful, clever woman, equal to an emergency; and 
nothing brought out her talent like an emergency, 
and there was nothing she was so fond of. ‘‘A spice 
of danger puts me on my mettle, and shows folks the 
stuff I’m made of,” was a favourite remark of hers ; 
and Mrs. Pepperfly might thank her stars that it was 
so, or she would have been allowed to sink into 
private life long ago. ^ ’ 

It was not so much that a second doctor's services 
were then actually required, as that it was expedient 
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one should be at hand, in case they should be con- 
sequently, while Mr. Lycett chiefly remained with the 
sick woman, Kir. Carlton had an opportunity for a 
little chat with Mrs. Pepperfly in an adjoining' room. 
Which, however, was enjoj-ed by snatches, for Mrs. 
Pepperfly was in and out, from one chamber to 
another, like a dog in a fair. 

“Have you been up there, to Tapper's cottage, 
sir? ” she asked, between whiles. 

“ I went there this morning. Where do they come 
from ? ” 

“And ain’t it a had case, sir?” returned Mrs. 
Pepperfly, unmindful of the question. 

“ i don’t think it has been well treated,” remarked 
Mr. Carlton. “ Do you know where they come from, 
or what brings them to South WennoeV:? ” 

“She comes from — where was it? — Scotland or 
Ireland, or some of them outlandish place.s, I think 
she said. What she wants in South Wennock 
is another mattei,” added hlrs. Pepperfly, with 
a sniff. 

The accent was peculiar, and Mr. Carlton looked 
at her. 

“Have you any idea what does bring her here?” 
he repeated, hi.s tone slightly authoritative. 

“Well, yes, I does h.ave mj* idea, sir, and 1 may 
he wrong and I mav be right ! Though it don’t make 
no difference to me v./hether I be or whether ! bain’t. 
And I don’t suppose you’d care, situ to hear it, 
neither.” 

“Speak on,” said Mr. Carlton, half eagerly, half 
carelessly. “ What do you suppose her business is at 
South Wennock?” 

Mrs. Pepperfly dropped her voice to a whisper. 
“You remember that young lady w'ho came to her 
death so awful at the widder Gould’s through Mr. 
Stephen Gre 3 ’'’s draught^ — though indeed, sir, what 
with the heaps of patients you luave had since, and 
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the affair fading out of memory, as it were, jou might 
have forgot her long ago ! ” 

“ What of her?” asked Mr, Carlton, and there was 
a sound in his voice as though he had lost his breath. 

“Well, sir, my belief is just this — that that there 
widder up at Tupper’s is appeared at South Wennock 
to ferret out what she can about the death, and 
nothing less.” 

Mr. Carlton did not reply, but he gazed at Mrs. 
Pepperfly as eagerly as he had gazed at the suftering 
boy, and with far more inward perplexity, though it 
did not show itself on his impassive face. 

“ How very absurd ! ” he uttered, after a while, 
“just what I says to myself,” responded the 
woman. “ And what good’ll it do her? If we could 
come at anything certain as to who the poor young 
lady was, and how the draught were converted into 
poison, ’twoLild be some satisfaction ; but there ain’t 
none to be gained, as it is. I telled the widder Smith 
so, with my own lips.” 

“You have talked to her, then, about it? ” 

“ Talked to her I ” ejaculated Nurse Pepperfly, “she 
haven’t let my tongue have no holiday from talking 
of it, since we two met in the new omnibus.” 

“ The new oranibus ! ” he repeated. “ What do 
you mean ? ” 

Mrs. Pepperfly liked few things better than talking, 
and she forthwith recounted to Mr! Carlton the history 
of her meeting with the widow, and the progress of 
the acquaintance since. Ere it was well concluded, 
her duties took her into the adjoining chamber 

Mr. Carlton had listened in silence, and now be 
stood, apparently revolving the news. He walked 
to the window, opened it, thrust his head out into 
a stifling backyard, where certainly little air could 
be found, if that was his motive, and after a while 
drew it back again. ’ 

“ Have you mentioned this to any one? “ he asked, 
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as the woman reappeared, and something- sharp in 
his tone grated on her ear. 

“ Nex'er to a blessed soul,” protested Mother 
Pepperfly, conveniently oblivious to all recollection 
of Judith. “ The widder charged me not, sir.” 

“ And I would recommend you not to do so,” 
returned Mr. Carlton. “ I have not forgotten the 
worry and annoyance the affair caused, if you have. 
I was besieged with curiosity-mongers by night and 
by day until it had blown over. They left me no 
leisure to attend to my own business ; and I should 
be exceedingly sorry to be subjected to a similar 
annoyance again — as I should be, were the affair 
raked up. So be silent, as Mrs Smith tells you. 
What’s /ler motive for wanting silence ? ” he abruptly 
added. 

“ She hasn’t give none to me, sir; she ha.sn’t said 
as she’s got a motive, or that she does want to find 
out anything. But when a person harps everlasting-ly 
upon one string, like a bell and a clapper, hammering 
to find out its top and its tail, one can’t be off suspect- 
ing, sir, that there’s a motive at the bottom.” 

“ I wonder who she can be ! ” he said, in a 

musing tone, making a pause in the sentence, as 
marked, e 

"She’s uncommon close about herself,” was the 
answering observation of Mrs. Pepperfly. 

Mr. Carlton said* no more. Indeed there was not 
time for it, for he was called to by Mr. Lycett. An 
hour later he quitted Mrs. Knagg’s, his business there 
being over. 

He reached home, buried in a reverie. The name 
Smith, the information now furnished by Nurse Pepper- 
fly, drew him to the not unnatural conclusion that she 
might be the Mrs. Smith spoken of as having taken 
away Mrs Crane’s infant ; the woman he had himself 
seen at Great Wennock railway station. If so, could 
this be the same child ? He had asked the boy’s age 
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that morning, and Mrs. Smith replied “six ; ” and the 
boy did not in appearance look more than six. The 
other child_^, if alive, would fae considerably older ; 
but Mr. Carlton knew that the look of children as 
regards their age is deceptive. 

He entered his surgery, spoke a word or two to 
his assistant, Mr. Jefferson, mixed up a small phial 
of medicine with his own hands, and went out again, 
glancing at his wateh. It was past six then, but 
their dinner hour was seven. 

Near to his own bouse was a toy-shop, and as Mr. 
Carlton passed it he saw displayed in the window a 
certain toy — a soldier beating a drum. By pulling 
a wire, the arms moved and the drum sounded. He 
went in and asked the price. It was fifteen pence. 
Mr. Carlton bought it, and carried it away with him. 

Walking quickly up the Rise, he soon came to 
Tapper’s cottage. Mr.s. Smith was seated in the 
parlour, darning socks ; the little boy sat at the 
table, chattering to her and eating his supper. A 
bone of cold lamb was in one hand, a piece of bread 
in the other, and a plate was before him with some 
salt upon it. 

“ Well, and bow is the little man now?” was the 
salutation of Mr. tarlton as he went in, with a pleasant 
lone and pleasant smile. 

Mrs Smith looked surprised. - She had not ex- 
pected the surgeon to call again that day. 

“ I have been thinking it might be as well if he 
took a little tonic medicine, which I did not order 
him this morning,” said that gentleman, producing 
the bottle from his pocket. “ So I brought it myself, 
as I was coming up here. You’ll see the directions. 
Have the other things come ? ” ^ 

“ Oh, yes, sir ; they were here by one o’clock.” 

“ Ah, yes. And so you are eating your supper, my 
little man 1 It’s rather early for that, isn’t it ?” 

“ He gets so hungry about this time,” said the 
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motber, in a tone of apology. “ And he is so fond 
of loin of lamb, he won’t rest if he knoivs it is in the 
house : he likes to eat it this way, in ^his fingers. 
There’s his cup of milk on the table.” 

“ As 1 am here 'I may as v.’ell look at his knee 
again, Mrs. Smith,” said the surgeon. 

She rose from her seat to undo the bandage ; but 
Mr. Carlton prafeired to undo it himself. The boy put 
down his bread and meat, and rubbed his fingers on 
his pinafore. 

“ It doesn't hurt to-night,” cncd he. 

“That’s all right then,” said Mr Carlton, “And 
now rvili you tell me your name, iny little gentleman, 
for i have not heard it ? ” 

“it's George, sir,” interposed the mother before the 
child could speak. “ It vras his father's name,” 

“George, is it?” repeated Mr. Carlton, a.s he did 
up the leg again. “And where are the soldiers, 
George ? ” 

“ Gone home from drill,” was the laughing answer. 
“ That one stands now.” 

“To be sure it does,” said &Ir. Carlton. “Have 
you got one to play the drum to the rest while they 
are at drill ? ” ^ 

He took the toy from his pocket and displayed it. 
Nothing could exceed the child’.s delight at the sight. 
His eyes sparkled' his pale cheeks flushed a vivid 
crimson ; his little thin hands shook with eagerness 
?dr. Carlton saw what a sensitive nature it was, and he 
felt a pleasure as he resigned the toy. 

“You are very kind, sir,” exclaimed the widow, her 
own face lighting up with pleasure. “ His fondness 
for soldiers is something marvellous. Fm sure I don’t 
know«any other doctor that would have done as 
much.'^’ 

‘ ‘ I saw it as I came by a shop a few minutes ago ; 
and I thought it would please him,” was the reply of 
Mr. Carlton. “These poor sick children should have 
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tiieir innocent pleasures gratified when practicable. 
Good evening to 3''ou5 Master George.” 

The *vvidow followed him into the garden. Perhaps 
the tender fone of some words in the last sentence had 
aroused her fears. “ Have you a-bad opiuioti of him, 
sir? ” she whispered. “ Won’t he get well ? ” 

rii do the best I can to get him well,” replied Mr. 
Carlton. “ f casmot give you an opinion yet, one way 
or the other.” 

He shook hands with her and turned away. Mr. 
Carlton was affable with all classes of patients, cold 
and impassive though his usual manners were. But 
had Mr. Carlton been standing with his face to the 
roadj instead of his back, while he spoke to tire 
woman, he would have seen a lady pass, no doubt to 
his astonishment, for it was his own wife. 

Not more astonished, perhaps, than she was to see 
him. She was passing the cottage— she best knew 
for what purpose — and she turned her eyes stealthily 
toward.^ its path, What she had hoped to see was 
the little boy ; what she really did see was her 
husband, shaking hands with the boy’s mother. 
Laura Carlton, feeling like one guilty, just as some of 
us may have felt when unexpectedly detected in a 
mean action, inacle one bound forward, and crouched 
close to the hedge, which there took a bend inwards. 

Had Mr. Carlton been on his' way to any other 
patient up the lane — and many cottages were 
scattered at this end of it — he must have seen her ; 
but he turned towards South Wennock, and ma.ched 
away at a quick pace. 

Lady Laura came out of hiding. Her cheeks were 
glowing, her pulses were beating. Not altogether 
with thought of the detection she had escaped ^ there 
was another feeling. Conscience makes cowards of 
us, you know — sad, weak, foolish 'cowards, k 
would have been so very easy for Laura, had her 
husband seen ?’er. to be doing just what she %vas 
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doing’, and nothing’ else — taking a walk down Blister 
Lane. She had a rig’ht to do so as -^.veii as othet 
people had. It was a cool, shady lane, I'ery pleasant 
to walk in, except after rain, and then it fvas apt to 
be over the ankles in mud. And Laura Carlton, of all 
people, might be supposed to cling to it from past 
associations — for was it not the trysting-place that 
long-ago evening, ’wdien she had stolen out to meet 
and run away with him, now her husband ? 

Mr, Carlton went safely beyond sight, and Laura 
began to retrace her steps. Standing on one leg on 
the bottom bar of the low wooden gate was the little 
child, his new toy in his left hand. He had come 
limping' out to look after his benefactor, Mr, Carlton. 
The mother had gone indoors again. Laura halted. 
She gazed at him for a good two minutes, saying- 
nothing ; and the boy, who had little of that timid 
shyness which mostly attends sensitive children, 
looked up at her in return. 

“ What’s your name? ” began Laura. 

“ Lewis.” 

What’s your mother’s name ? ” 

“ Smith,” 

“ Is that your mother? — the — the — person who was 
out here a minute ago ? ” 

“Yes,” replied the boy. 

Laura’s face darkened. “How many brothers and 
sisters have you ? ” 

“None. There's only me. I had a little baby 
brother; but mother says he died before I was born.” 

There was a long pause. Laura devoured the child 
with her eyes. “Where’s your father?” she began 
again. 

“ H^’s dead.” 

“ Oh, 1 ” retorted Laura scornfully. “ Dead, is he ! 
J suppose that’s why your mother wears a widow’s 
cap ! ” 

The boy made no reply. Possibly he did not 
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understand. Laura put her hand down over the 
g:are and touched his light hair, pushing if back 
from his forehead. He held up the toy to show her. 

“Yes, ’^^ery pretty,” said she carelessly. But all 
in a moment it struck her that she had seen this 
toy, or one resembling it, in the toy-shop near their 
house. “ Who gave you that? ” she resumed. 

“ Mr. Carlton. He brought it to me just now.” 

Lady Laura’s eyes flashed. The boy began making 
the soldier play the drum. 

“He’s to play to the others at drill,” said he, 
looking up. “Mr. Carlton says so.” 

“ What others?” 

“My soldiers. They are shut up in the box now 
in mother’s drawer.” 

“And so Mr. Carlton gave you this, did he?” 
repeated _ Laura, strangely resentful. “He has just 
brought it you, has he ? ” 

“Wasn’t it good of him!” returned the child, 
paying more attention to the plaything than to the 
question. “ See how he drums ! mother says ” 

“ Lewis I Are you going to stop there all night? 
Come in directly and finish your supper ! ” 

It was the interrupting voice of Mrs. Smith,' calling 
from the cottage.** Laura Carlton started as if she had 
been shot, and went away in the direction of South 
Wennock. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

MR. AND LADY LAURA CARLTON AT HOME. 

Lady Laura Carlton stood in her drawing-room, 
dressed for dinner. Hastening home from that 
expedition of hers to Tapper’s cottage, of which you 
read in the last chapter, where she saw Mr. Carlton 
and spoke afterwards with the little child, she made 
some slight alteration in her attire and descended 
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In the few minutes her dressingf occupied, her maid 
thought her petulant : but that was nothing: new. 
As she entered the drawing-room she rang the bell 
Tiolectly. 

Where’s Mr. Gaelton?” 

“Not in, my iady.*’ 

“ Serve the dinner.” 

Lady Laura Carlton was boiling over with indigna- 
tion. In this little child at Tapper’s cottage, she had 
seen what she thougiit a likeness to her husband, a 
most extraordinarj’ likeness, and she was suffering 
herself to draw inferences therefrom, more natural 
perhaps than agreeable. She recalled with unnecessary 
bitterness past suspicions of disloyalty on Mr. Carlton’s 
part, which, whether well-founded or not, she had 
believed in ; she remembered their, what might be 
called, renewed interchange of good-feeling only on 
the previous night; Lady Laura now believed that 
he was even then deceiving her, and a miserable 
feeling of humiliation took possession of her spirit, 
and she stamped her foot in passion. 

She lost sight of probabilities in her jealous indig- 
nation. An angry resentment against the woman at 
Tapper’s cottage seated itself in her heart, filling its 
every crevice. What though the wo'man was getting 
on in years? though she was hard-featured, singularly 
unattractive, not a Jady ? In Lady Laura’s jealous 
mood, had she been ugly as a kangaroo it would have 
made no difference. 

Earlier in the day, when she had first passed the 
cottage with Lady Jane, the likeness she detected to 
her husband, or fancied she detected, excited only a 
half doubt in her. mind, a sort of disagreeable per- 
plexity. But the dottbt rankled there ; and as the 
day we^pt on, Lady Laura, than whom a worse or 
more irritable .subject for this sort of suspicion could 
not exist, felt impelled to wend her steps thither &g'ain. 
She could not have gone at a worse moment ; for what 
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she saw had tlie effect ot vlianglng all her duubts into 
certainties. 

She sat down to the dinrier-table* scarcely able to 
suppress her emotion, to keep in bare subjection the 
indignatioA that was rending her lieart and her temper. 
It was no 'very unusual thing* -/or her to sit down 
alone, for Mr. Carlton’s professional engagements 
rendered him somewhat irregular. The ser^'ants in 
waiting saw that their lady was put out, but of course 
it was. no business of theirs. Perhaps they thought 
it was occasioned by the absence of their master. 

In point of fact, that gentleman was even then 
making bis way home, speeding to it in haste from 
a second visit to Mrs. Knag-g’s, which lie had hurried 
to pay on his return from Tapper’s cottage, after 
leaving* the toy with the child. Not that a second 
visit there was in the least required or expected of 
him, and Nurse PepperSy opened her eyes in surprise 
when she saw him enter. “ He had just called in in 
passing to see that all was going on well,” he observed 
to the nurse ; and particularly kind and attentive that 
functionary thought it of him. Lingering a moment, 
he beckoned her from the room, put a professional 
question or two as to the case in hand, and then led 
the way easily and naturally to the case at Tapper’s 
cottage, the ailing knee of the boy, 

“ I suppose there is no lack of means? ” he casually 
remarked. “ The little fellow ought to have the best 
of nourishment.” 

“And so he do,” was the response of Mrs. 
Pepperfly. “ I never see a mother so fond of a 
child, though she’s a bit rough in her ways. If he 
could eat gold she’d give it him. -As to money, sir, 
there ain’t no want of that; she seems to have got. 
plenty of it.” 

“ Have you not any idea who she can be? 

“ Well, sir, in course ideas come to one promiscuous, 
without fetching of ’em up ourselves,” answered 
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Mrs. Pepperfly. “/ should thinks she’s the person 
that took away the babby — though I can’t say that 
my memory serves me to recog'nise her.” 

“ May be,” carelessly remarked Mr. Carlton. 
“Remember that you keep a quiet totfgue about 
this, Mrs. Pepperfly ,•<’ he concluded, as he went out. 

“Trust me for that, sir,” readily affirmed Mrs. 
Pepperfly. 

And Mr. Carlton, conscious that his dinner hour had 
struck, made haste home and found his wife at table, 

“Have you begun, Laura? Oh, that’s all right. 
I have been detained.” 

Lady Laura made no reply, and Mr. Carlton took 
his seat. She motioned to one of the servants to 
move the fish towards his master, who was the usual 
carver. For some minutes Mr. Carlton played with 
his dinner, and indeed did so throughout the meal. 
Lady Laura observed it, but said nothing ; she 
certainly was, as the servants expressed it amongst 
themselves, “put out,” and when she did speak it 
was only in monosyllables or abrupt sentences. 

“Are you going out this evening, Laura?” asked 
Mr. Carlton. 

“No.” 

“ I thought you were engaged to the Newberrys.” 

“ I am not going*.” 

He ceased ; he saw, as well as the servants, that 
the lady was out of-^sorts. She never spoke another 
word until the cloth had been drawn, the dessert 
on the table, and the servants gone. Mr. Carlton 
poured out two glasses of wine and handed one to 
Lady Laura. She did not thank him; she did not 
take the glass. 

“ Shall I give you some grapes, my love? ” 

“Your love!” she burst forth, with scornful, 
mocking emphasis. “ How dare you insult me by 
calling me ‘your love?’ Go to your other loves, 
Mr. Carlton, and leave me. It is time you did.” 







Mp.=i Smith stood in the doorway watt 
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He looked up astounded at the outbreak ; innorent 
in himself, so far as he knew, of any offence ihat 
could have caused it. 

‘ ‘ Laura,! What is the matter ? ” 

“You know,” she replied; “3'our conscience tells 
you. How dare you so insult mi, Mr. Carlton? ” 

“ I have not insulted you ; I am not conscious 
of any offence against you. What has put you 
out ? ” 

“Oh, fool that I was,” she passionately wailed, 
“to desert, for you, my father’s home! What has 
been my recompense? disinheritance by my father, 
desertion by my family, that I must have expected ; 
but what has my recompense been fi'om you ? ” 

“ Laura, I protest I do not know what can have 
caused this ! If you have anything to say against 
me say it out.” 

“You do know,” she retorted. “Oh, it is 
shameful ! shameful so to treat me ! — to bring this 
contumely upon me ! I, an earl’s daughter 1 ” 

“ You must be out of your mind,” exclaimed Mr. 
Carlton, half doubting perhaps whether such was not 
the fact. “What ‘contumely’ have I brought 
upon you ? ’* 

“ Don’t insulb me further! don’t attempt to defend 
yourself! ” retorted Laura, well nigh mad indeed with 
passion. “Think rather of yourself, of your own 
conduct. Such transgressions * on the part of a 
married man reflect bitter disgrace and humiliation 
upon the wife ; they expose her to the contemptuous 
pity of the world. And they have so exposed me.” 

“ Pshaw ! ” exclaimed Mr. Carlton, growing cross, 
for this was but a repetition of scenes enacted before. 
“I thoug'ht these heroics, these bickerings, were 
done with. Remember what you said last night. 
What has raked them up ? ” * 

“ Yoti ask me what has raked them up! Ask 
a yourself, Mr. Carlton. You know too well.” 
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“ By Heax^en, I do not ! I have no more notion 
what you mean than thal ! ” He raised a xvine glass 
as he spoke, and bringing’ it doxx'o again too fierceijf, 
the fragments xx'ere shattered over the /nahogany 
table. 

The burst half-fr%htened Laura. Mr. Caiitoii's 
temper was impassive as his face, and she had never 
witnessed such from him before. Perhaps he was 
surprised at himself. But he had gone home full or 
inward trouble, and the attack, so uncalled for, was 
more than he could patiently bear. 

“ If you wish me to unders’and you, Laura, so as 
to be able to give you any answer, you must be more 
explanatory,” he said, resuming* his equable toiie of 
calmness. 

Lady Laura’s lips quivered, and she leaned over 
the table, speaking in a whisper, low as the unsatis- 
factory topic deserved. 

“ In that cottage of Tupper's on the Ri.so, a woman 
and a child are living. I'hc child is yours! ” 

An extraordinary change, possibly caused by 
surprise at the accusation, possibly by indignation, 
passed over the aspect of Mr. Carlton. His face 
grew livid, his while lips parled. Laura noted all. 

“ It tells home, does it ! ” she exclaimed, in a tone 
of bitter scorn. “I kne*w your conscience would 
accuse you. What have I done, I ask, that this 
shameless woman should be brought hither to insult 
me ? Could you not have kept her where she came 
from? Must you bring her here, and parade her in 
my very presence ? ” 

Mr. Carlton wiped the moisture from his face and 
recalled his senses, which seemed to have been 
scattered. He looked at his wife in very amazement. 

“ Suspect that woman of — You are a fool, Laura, if 
you are "not mad. I beg your pardon, but it must be 
one of the two.'’ Until this day, when I was called in 
to attend the child, the woman was an utter stranger 
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to me. Wli} > sshe looks old eiioug-h to be my mother I 
What are you thluklng- 01’? ” 

Lady L.?.ura \vas thinking of a great many things, 
aud tliey^^vere not pleasant cae.s. Net erlheless, ber 
hiisbancl spoke so earnestly, so truthfully, thac she 
was .somewhat stag'-geied in spme of her exasperation. 

*'* It will come, next, that i must not risit a patient 
wdieu called out to one,” he proceeded, in a severe 
tone. “ You .speak of shame, Laura, but ! do not 
tb.ink it is I who ought to leei it. These absurd 
delusions bring yourself shame, but not me. I know 
nothing of the woman and her child. I solemnly 
declare to you that unlil last nighi 1 did not knor? 
Tapper’s cottage was occupied, or that such people 
existed,” 

“Who summoned you to them?” inquired Laura, 
no relenting- whatever in her words and aspect. 

“ Pepperfly, the. nurse. I met the old woman at the 
gale here last night, as i ivas coming home from the 
dinner. She said a stranger with a sick child had 
come to Tapper’s cottage, and would I go up at my 
leisure, and see it. If you will take the trouble to 
walk there, and inquire, you will find my statement 
correct : the boy has a white swelling in the knee.” 

“ I have beed,” she replied, with sullen composure. 

Mr. Carlton g-ave a start of anger. “V'ery well, 
my lady ; if you think it well tp dodge rny footsteps 
amongst my patients, you must do so. I don’t know 
how I can prevent it. But if you hear nothing worse 
than that woman can tell you, you won’t hurt.” 

“ Mr. Carlton ! keep within the bounds of truth, if 
you please. When did I ever dodge your footsteps ? ” 

“ It seems like it, at any rate.” 

“ No ; my passing- that cottag-e was accidentaL I 
was out vt?ith Jane to-day, and she had to ^0 down 
Blister Lane.” 

“ What has given rise to this suspicion ? ” demanded 
Mr, Carlton, feeling completely in the dark. “ The 
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very appearance of the woman mig-ht have shown you 
its absurdity. You must have gone to sleep and 
dreamed it.” 

Laura was in a cruel perplexity of mind. ^ Were her 
suspicions rig-ht, or ^w'ere they wrong ? She looked 
ready to break a glass on her own score, and she 
dropped her voice again and leaned towards Mr. 
Carlton. 

“ If it be as you say, why should there be so 
extraordinary a likeness between you and the 
child ? ” 

“ A likeness between me and the child ! ” he echoed, 
in genuine surprise. “There’s none in the world — 
none whatever. How can you so draw upon your 
flighty imagination ? ” 

“There never was, I believe, so great a one in the 
world,” was Laura’s answer. “ Every feature is 
similar, save the eyes. That is not all. Your ears 
are a peculiar shape, unlike any one’s I ever saw ; so 
are that child’s. The very feather here,” touching the 
parting of her own hair in front, “the wave of the 
flaxen hair : it is all you in miniature.” 

Now Mr. Carlton had failed to observe any likeness 
to himself ; the thought of such had not crossed his 
mind. It was only natural, thereford^, that he should 
disbelieve in the existence of any, and he thought 
his wife was asserting it, in her jealousy, without 
foundation. 

“This is very absurd, Laura! I had hoped these 
fancies were done with.” 

“Why should he bear your name — Lewis?” 
proceeded Lady Laura. 

“ He does not bear it,” replied Mr. Carlton, look- 
ing at her in increased surprise. 

lie'll does/ Where is the use of your denying 
facts ? ” she angrily demanded. 

“ I asked the boy’s name this afternoon, and his 
mother told me it was George. If he bears any other, 
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all I can say, is, I do not know it. They did not 
mention another to me.” 

‘‘ I heard the woman speak to him as Lewis. The 
boy told me himself at the gate that his name was 
Lewis,” reiterated Laura. “ You gave him that 
toy i ” _ ^ 1 

‘ ‘ I know I did. I have no children of my own ; 
but I love children, and I often give a plaything to 
my little patients. Is there any harm in it ? ” 

“ Lewis is an uncommon name,” she persistently 
resumed, fearing she was getting the worst of the 
argument. ‘ ‘ And the likeness is there ! ” 

“ Upon my word, Laura, this is very absurd I If 
people call their children Lewis, I cannot help it. As 
to the likeness — pray did Lady Jane see this astound- 
ing likeness ? ” he broke off to ask. 

“ She did not say so.” 

“No, no. I believe you have drawn solely on 
your own imagination for this fancy, and that nothing 
of the sort exists. I can only assure you, and with 
truth, that I failed to observe it, as I hardly should 
have failed had it been there. The boy was a stranger 
to me until this day.” 

Laura replied not. She had nearly arrived at the 
conclusion that she had made a very ridiculous 
mistake. Mr. Carlton rose and went over to her. 

“ Understand me, Laura,” he said, in a serious and 
impressive tone, but one of Sriendly conciliation 
“ Whether the resemblance exists or not, it is equally 
unimportant to you and to me. I tell you that 1 was 
unconscious of the existence of these people until 
now ; I tell you that, so far as I believe and knotv, 
the woman is a stranger to me. I have never known 
her in any way whatever ; and I swear that I speak 
the truth, by the ties that exist between you 
and me ! ” _ , 

He held out his hand, and after a moment’s struggle 
with herself — not caused so much by the pres^qot point 
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at issue, for she ti'as now pretty well com-inced that 
the likeness and the name must be accidental, as by 
the remembrance of certain former grievances whicl! 
Mr. Carlton had nc»t been able so triumphantly to 
clear up — she g'sve him hers. Mr. Carli'cn stooped 
and kissed her, and >slie turned her face to him and 
burst into tears. 

If I am suspicious, you have made me so, Lewis, 
You should never have triad me.” 

“The trials have been chiefly of j'our own making-,” 
be whispered, “but we will not revert to the past. 
But now — am I to g-o on aitendiug- this child, or am 
I not, Laura ? It shall be us you please ; it is 
nothing' lo me one way or the other. If you wish me 
not, ril band the case over to Grey.” 

“ Nonsense,” responded Lady J^aura. 


CHAPTER XLVin. 

RUliKlNG FOR THE OLVTafSr.'T. 

The reply, “nonsense,” of Lady Laura to Mr. 
Carlton’s question %vas taken by th^t gentleman as 
an intimation that he was to go oti %vith the case. 
And accordingly on the afternoon of the following* 
day, he again 'went® up to Tupper's cottage. Mrs. 
Smith had the boy on her lap at the table, the soldiers 
before him in battle arnay. 

“I have forgotten half my errand.” the surgeon 
exclaimed, as he threw himself in a chair, after speak- 
ing with her and the bo}'. “ I intended to bring up 

a box of ointment and I have left it behind me.” 

“ Is it of consequence, Jsir ? ” 

“Yes*, it -is. I Vvanted to put some on his knee 
myself. I’m dead tired, for I have been on foot all 
day, r’unning* about. Would it be too much ta u-sk 
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you to slap dov;a to ray house I'or it? k is nut Tar. 
ril look at his leg- the ivhile." 

.Mrs. Srnith paused, hesitated, and then .said she 
would gci- Mr. Carlton told lier what 10 ask for — 
a 'Small box done up in vdiite paper, sianding- near 
the scales in the surgery. As sno cMp.irted, he untied 
the linen round the child’s knee, gur'e a cursory glance 
at it, and tied it up again. 

‘ ' What’s your name, my boy ? ” 

•' Lewis,” said the c’nild. 

“ I though'. \our mother told me yesterda^r it was 
George ? ” 

“So it is G.?org'e. It’s Lewis George. Mother 
used to call me Lewis niwaj's, but she calls me 
George sometimes since we cams here. Will you 
please let me go to my soldiers ?” 

‘ ‘ Pre.sently, Is your father dead ? ” 

“ He died before we came here ; he died in 
Scotland. My black things are worn tor him. Mr. 
Carlton, will that soldier drum always?” 

I think so,” said Mr. Carlton. ‘‘George, my 
little man, you -want some fresh air, and I shall put 
you outside in your chair until your mother returns.” 

Mr. Carlton did so. He not only put the boy in 
his chair, but ite tied him in with a towel he espied ; 
and, carrying' boy, chair, and soldiers, he placed them 
against the wall of the cottage outside. 

“ Why do you tie me in, sir? ” 

“That you may not get down to run about.” 

“ I won’t do that. Since my leg was bad, I don’t 
like running.” 

Mr. Carlton made no reply. He went indoors, 
beyond reach of the view of the boy, and there he 
began a series of extraordinary manoeuvres. Upstairs 
and down, upstairs first, he went peeping abbut, now 
into this box, now into that ; now into* this' dra^ver, 
now into that cupboard. One small box baffled him, 
for it was locked and double-locked, and he thrust 
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it back into its receptacle, inside another, for he 
had nothing- to force it with, though he had tried 
his penknife. What was he hunting for ? 

Leaving everything in its place, so that-^ no trace 
of the search might be found, he went down to the 
kitchen again, threw open a drawer, and turned over 
its contents. An old envelope he clutched eagerly ; 
it contained a prescription, and nothing else, but 
that he did not know. He was about to dive into 
its folds, when he became conscious that he was not 
alone. Mrs. Smith stood in the doorway, watching 
him -with all her eyes. What on earth had brought 
her back so quickly.^ was Mr. Carlton’s thought. 

He dropped the envelope with a quick motion, 
recollected himself, and continued to look in the 
drawer, his manner cool and collected. “I am 
searching for some rag,” said he, turning to her. 

“ Rag ! ” repeated Mrs. Smith, who did not appear 
particularly pleased at his off-hand proceedings. ‘ ‘ I 
don’t keep rag in those drawers. You might have 
waited, sir, I think, till I came home.” 

“You were so long,” replied Mr. Carlton. “ I have 
not the time to stop. ” 

“Then, sir, I don’t know what you’d call short,” 
returned Mrs. Smith. “I ran all th^ way there and 
back.” 

Mr. Carlton took t^he ointment from her, repeated 
his request for some rag, brought the boy in, and 
proceeded to attend to his knee. He scanned the 
child’s features from time to time, but could detect 
nothing of the resemblance spoken of by his wife. 
He completely made his peace with Mrs. Smith 
before he departed, told her laughingly always to 
have linen at hand ready for him, and then he should 
not wan| to look into her hiding-places. 

It was nol, Jiowever, quite the truth that Mrs. 
Smith had run all the way back. In point of fact 
she had not come straight back, but had taken a 
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short detour out of her way. She ran there, received 
the ointment without delay, and set off to rim back 
again. But ladies of middle age (to put it politely) 
don’t ruft very far up a hill, be it ever so gentle a 
one, and Mrs. Smith slackened |ier pace. Just before 
she got to Blister Lane she overtook Judith, Lady 
Jane’s maid, and joined her, walking with her past 
the lane, for Judith was in a hurry and could not 
stop to talk. Mrs. Smith reminded her of her 
promise to come and partake of tea; but Judith 
said she could not for a day or two ; she was busy, 
getting her lady’s autumn dresses in order. 

“ It’s not autumn weather yet,” remarked Mrs. 
Smith. “ It’s as hot as summer.” 

“ But nobody knows how soon it may change, and 
my lady likes to have her things in readiness,” was 
Judith’s answer. “ I’ll be sure to come as soon as 
I can. I shall like to come. How’s the little boy ? ” 

“He’s middling. I have had Mr. Carlton to him. 
He is at the cottage now ; I have been to his house 
for this salve which he left behind him. I say, he’s 
a curious man, isn’t he ? ” 

“Curious.^” repeated Judith, not understanding 
how to take the remark. 

‘ ‘ Curious ir? regard to one’s business. He asked 
enough questions of me ; wanting to know where 
we came from, and where we*had lived, and where 
the boy was born ; I don't know what he didn’t ask. 
But I think he is clever. He seems thoroughly to 
understand the case. And he’s very kind.” 

“He is thought to be very clever,” said Judith. 
“ His patients like him.” 

Lady Jane’s gate was reached ; it was only a little 
higher than Blister Lane, on the opposite side of 
the way, and Mrs. Smith said good afternoon, and 
ran back again. Lady Jane had seen the woman 
at the gate, and spoke of her to Judith when the 
girl entered. To tell the truth, the likeness Jane 
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had detected in the little child to her sisler Clarice, 
had been haunting* her mind since the previous day, 
more than she would have cared to tell. 

“So you know that person, Judith ? ” 

“I don’t know mpch of her, my lad}^. I have 
spoken to her once or twice in passing* the cottage. 
She was talking of her little boy. She has had PJr. 
Carlton to him.” 

“Is that her own child?” abruptly asked Lady 
Jane, after a pause. “She told me it was, but 1 
almost doubt it. For one ihlng, she seems too old 
to have so young a child.” 

“Well, my lady, and so do I doubt it,” cried 
Judith ; “but I don't know anything certain.” 

“The boy bears so remarkable a likeness to — to 
— some one i know ” 

“ My lady, there never was such a likeness seen,” 
eagerly interposed Judith. “It struclc me the first 
moment I saw him.” 

“You ! ” rejoined Lady Jane ; “ struck you 1 Why, 
how did you know her ? When did you see her ? I 
spoke of my sister.” 

Judith .stood dumb. 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon, my lady; I mis- 
understood.” 

“ 1 had another sister of whom you have not heard, 
Judith. That little boy's eyes are so exactly like hers 
'that they seem to be ever before me. What likeness 
did you speak of? ” 

“Oh, my lady, it’s not worth troubling you with. 
It was just a fancy of mine that the boy’s face was 
like somebody’s I know ; not a lady’s.” 

“ Not a lady’s? ” 

“ A m^’s face ; not a lady’s.” 

“ Ah, yes. , Of course you could not have known 
my sister. She never was at South Wennock.” 

Judith lingered as if she had something- on her 
tnn.o-iie. and looked hard at T.ad^* farm • but sh® 
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tu riled away vrithoiit spaaliing-. She Vvondered never 
to have heard tha’' ihere v.us another sister : but the 
Ciiesaejos, ojie and all, had kept the name from their 
household's. la fact, considering- ihe &emi-pub!icity 
lha.i had bee.n given to the alLair when the services 
of the police were calieti in by Lord Oakburn in the 
,*e:ii'ch after his lost daughter, it had been kept 
wonderfully secret. But the likeness the child bore 
to Clarice continued to trouble the mind of Lady Jane. 
The other likeness, not withstanding: her apparent 
satisfaction rankled in the heart of Lady Laura. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

AN ITEM OF NEW.S. 

Little heirs are precious thing's, especially if they 
happen to be on the peerage roll of this aristocratic 
realm. Perhaps there was uot an individual in the 
land more valued by those about him than was the 
young lord of Oakburn ; and when, after his sojourn 
at Seaford, he seemed to languish rather than revive, 
his mother’s feafs were up in arms. 

The young gentleman had caught cold soon after 
they returned to London, just as other boys are liable 
to catch it. Complete master' of Pompey, he had 
walked deliberately into a pond with his clothes on, 
in i'spite of that faithful retainer’s efforts to prevent 
him, and the result was a slight attack of sore throat. 
It was magnified into a visitation of bronchitis, and 
Sir Stephen Grey was sent for. He xvas soon well, 
but the disorder left him a little languid, and the 
countess said she must take hirii out ag^io; she 
would take him to some of the salulNriouo spas of 
Germany, perhaps thence to the Sduth of France ; 
possibly keep him abroad for the winter or part of it. 

It’s not in the least necessary,” said Sir S‘-aoh(*n. 
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Lady Oakburn thought it was, and decided to go. 
But while she was hesitating- what place to fix upon, 
a letter arrived from her brother, the Reverend Mr. 
Lethwait, who held a continental chaplaincy, and in 
the letter he happeifed to speak of the lovely climate 
of the place. 

It was just the turning-point of the balance. If 
there had been a remnant of indecision in Lady 
Oakburn's mind, whether she should go or not, 
whether the expedition was really necessary, this 
put an end to it ; and the requisite orders for her 
departure were issued to her household forthwith. 

Lucy rebelled. Lucy Chesney actually rebelled. 
Not against the young earl’s exile from England, but 
against her own. She was to be married the following- 
spring ; and, as everybody knew, it would take from 
this time to that to prepare the wedding clothes and 
general paraphernalia. Frederick Grey stepped in 
to the rescue ; he knew nothing about the clothes 
and the paraphernalia; that was not in his depart- 
ment ; but he did protest that Lady Oakburn must 
not be so cruel as to take Lucy away from England 
and from him. The countess laughed, and said then 
Lucy must go for the time to Lady Jane’s. 

Compared to the other arrangement, this seemed 
pleasant and feasible. Jane was communicated with, 
and she — only too "^lad to have Lucy — hastened to 
London to take charge of her down. When she 
arrived in Portland Place, and the little lord ran up 
to her, she gazed at him with some anxiety. 

“ Have you come to take away Lucy, sister Jane ^ ” 

“ Yes, darling. But, Frank, whc says you are 
ill? I think you are looking famous.” 

Lady rOakburn ’interposed with a half apology for 
her previous anxiet3c The young gentleman had 
picked up his cfumbs (to use Sir Stephen’s expression) 
in so astonishing a manner the last day or two, and 
his face had got so blooming and himself so noisy, 
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that her ladyship felt half ashamed of herself. But 
she should rejoice in the opportunity of once more 
meeting her brother, she avowed to Jane, and the 
trip WOUI4 do Frank good, even if he did not want it, 
Jane purposed to stay in London one clear day. 
She reached it on the Thursdj 2 y, and would return 
with Lucy on the Saturday ; on which day Lady 
Oakburn would also take her departure. 

On the Friday, Jane went abroad on foot. She 
had several little errands to do, purchases to make, 
and she would not be troubled with the carriage. In 
fact, Jane Chesney had never cared to use a carriage 
so much as many do; she was a good walker and 
liked exercise. 

It happened that her way led her through Gloucester 
Terrace. The reminiscences that the locality called 
up were bitter ones to Jane; how little she had 
thought, that long-ago day w'hen she first went into 
it in search of Clarice, that years and years would 
pass and bring no trace of her ! 

She walked along slowly. She was just in the spot 
where the house of the Lortons was situated ; and she 
was looking to see whether she could remember which 
it was, when a lady passed her on the pavement— a 
little fat lady, with a very pleasing expression of face. 
That expression struck upon Jane’s memory. Where 
had she seen it ? 

Fearing that she had passe’d, without speaking, 
some one whom she ought to know, an acquaintance 
possibly of her brief London life, Jane turned in the 
impulse of the moment, and found that the lady had 
also turned and was looking at her. The latter 
stepped back with a smile. 

“Lady Jane Chesney! I beg your pardon for 
passing you. My thoughts were' elsewhei^e at the 
moment.” ' 

It was Mrs. West 1 Jane’s heart gave a glad leap, 
and she held out her hand. This lady seemed to be 
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the one only link between Clarice living and Clarice 
lost. 

And now what a singular coincidence it was 
that Jane should have chanced to meet h|ir there ! 
Chanced? Something more than chance was at work 
in this commencementf— for it was the commencement 
of the unravelling of the fate of Clarice Chesney. 

A few moments, and Lady jane was seated in Mrs. 
West’s house close by, listening to that lady’s ex- 
planation. They had been abroad between sis and 
se\*en years, she said ; bad educated their four 
daughters well — of whom she seemed not a little fond 
and proud, and regretted their absence from home 
that day, or she would have snown them to Lady 
Jane — and had now come back foa" good to Siigiand 
and Gloucester Terrace. Not to the same house — 
that was occupied ; but to one within five or six door.s 
of it. 

Jane spoke of Clarice. A.nd Mr.s. West seemed 
thunderstruck, really thunderstruck, to hear that no 
tidings had been gained of her. 

“It is like a romance,” she cried. “But for your 
telling me yourself, Lady Jane, I should scarcely liave 
believed it. It seems so impossible in these days that 
anybody should be lost. We read advertisements in 
the Times of gentlemen missing ; now and then of a 
lady ; but I think — at least I have always supposed 
— that the ladies at least come to light ag-ain. I and 
Mr. West have often talked of this affair ; he saw 
you, Lady Jane, as perhaps you may remember, the 
day you called at our house when J was at Ramsgate. 
We thought — we concluded — but perhaps you would 
not like me to repeat it to you ? ” broke off Pdrs. W^est. 

“ Indeed I should,” replied Jane eagerly, not that 
she had o.ny idea what it Vvas Mrs. West hesitated 
to repeat! “Thje least word, the least surmise or 
conjecture, bearing upon my sister is of interest 
to me.” *1 
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Wei!, thea, the conclusion we came to \v''as that 
Miss Beauchamp's marriage must have been an inferior 
one. That she ha.cl married in accordance with her 
temporary; position, and did noi like to avoiv it to 
her lamiljn especialh^ after they were ennobled. I am 
sure 5*ou will forgive my speakihg thus freely, Lady 
Jane.” 

jaoe did not altogether understand. The tone of 
the words surprised her ear. 

But still, we never supposed but that she would 
avow it in time,” pi'oceeded Mrs. West, “ However 
inferior or unsuitable her marriage might have been, 
she would surely not keep it secret so long as 
thi.s ” 

“ Vv''hat marriage?” interrupted Jane. “Clarice 
was not married.” 

“ Oh, yes, she vras.” 

“Do yoti know that she was?” gasped Jane. 

“ How do you know' it ? ” 

Mrs. "W&st paused in surprise. She was asking 
herself how It was that Lady Jane did not know it ; 
it was so long ago that she forgot partially, but at 
length came to the unwelcome conclusion that she 
had neglected to make her acquainted with it. Not 
m’ith the marriage itself — of that Mrs. West knew 
positively nothing — but of the grounds they had for 
assuming it to have taken place. 

“ Tel! me about it now,” implored Jane. 

“ We learned it through an old servant,” said Mrs. 
West. “ A young woman named Mary Grove, who 
had lived ivilb me as parlour-maid, and left just about 
the time that Miss Beauchamp did. Mary had fallen 
into bad health — indeed she was never strong, and 
I used to think the work too much for her — and she 
went home to be nursed. They were Suffolk people. 
She took another place in London^ when "she got 
better ; and upon calling here one day to see us some 
considerable time afterwards, she told me that she bad 
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met Miss Beauchamp, and saw from her appearance 
that she was married. ” 

‘ ‘ When did she meet her ? ” eag'erly inquired 
Lady J ane. 

“ She had met her some time in the course of the 
winter subsequent to* Miss Beauchamp’s quitting' us ; 
at its turn, I think : I know the girl said it was a 
frosty day. And it was somewhere in this ” — Mrs. 
West hesitated and spoke very slowly — “in this 
neig'hbourhood, i think, though I cannot remember 
precisely where. Mary accosted Miss Beauchamp, 
saying something to the effect that she perceived she 
was married, and Miss Beauchamp replied, yes she 
was, she had married upon leaving Mrs. West’s. 
The girl said she seemed in great spirits, and looked 
remarkably well.” 

“ When was it that you heard this ? ” asked Jane. 

“ I am not sure of the precise time, Lady Jane. 
It was subsequent to the interview 1 had with you.” 

“ I wish you had told me of it.” 

“ Indeed I am very sorry that I did not. I suppose 
I thought it not worth troubling you with. It was 
so very little news, you see ; and nothing certain, 
no details. And in truth, Lady Jane, if I must confess 
it, I supposed that perhaps Miss Be?suchamp did not 
care you should know of her marriage just at first, 
but would take her own time for revealing it. One 
thing I may mention ; that this information ot the 
girl’s had the effect of removing from my mind any 
fear on the subject of Miss Beauchamp — I ought to 
say of Lady Clarice.” 

“ I wonder whether I could see that girl ? ” 

Mrs. West shook her head. “ She is dead, poor 
thing. She grew ill again, and died just before we 
went omthe Continent.” 

Lady "Jane was turning matters over in her mind. 
That Clarice had married, there was now no room for 
a shadow of doubt. The question remained, to whom ? 
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“If she quitted your house to be married,” she 
said aloud to Mrs. West, “we may safely argue 
that she must already have made the acquaintance 
of the ge|itleman. And how could she have made 
its and where could she have met him ? ” 

“I thought that over with niyseif at the time the 
girl told me this, and it struck me that she might 
have met him here,” was the reply. “ My husband’s 
brother was then living with us, Tom West, and 
a very open-hearted, pleasant young man he was. 
He ;had just passed for a surgeon, and he used to 
fill the house nearly with his companions ; more so 
than I liked, but we knew he would soon be 
leaving, so I said nothing. Two of my cousins 
were on a visit to me that spring, merry girls, 
and they and Miss Beauchamp and Tom were 
much together.” 

“Could he have married her?” breathlessly 
interrupted Lady Jane. 

“ Oh, no.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” pursued Jane. 

Mrs. West paused. It was the first time the idea 
had been presented to* her. 

“I do not think it likely,” she said at length. 
“Tom West \ws of an open disposition, above con- 
cealment, and they must both have been very sly, 
if it did take place — excuse my plainness of thought, 
Lady Jane ; I am speaking of tfiings as they occur* to 
me. No, no. If they had wished to marry, why 
have concealed it? Tom West was his own master, 
and I am sure we should have made no objection to 
Miss Beauchamp ; we liked her very much. If she 
married any one of them, it was not Tom.” 

“ Where is Mr. Tom West? ” 

“ Oh, poor fellow, he went abroad directly \ about — 
let me see — about the next February, >I think. He 
was appointed assistant-surgeon to the staff in India, 
and there he died.” 
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“What more probable than that she should have 
accompanied him ?” exclaimed Lady Jane. 

Mrs West cast her reflections back to the past. 

“I do not fancy it,” she said; “it seisms to me 
next to impossible. Wiih him I am quite certain she 
did not go, ror we" saw him off, and arranged his 
baggage, and all that. He was at our house till he 
sailed. No ; if he bad been married, especially to 
Miss Beauchamp, rely upon it, Lady jane, he would 
not have kept it from us.” 

“ Other gentlemen visited at your house, you say ? ’ 
continued Jane. 

“ Plenty of them ; Tom was rich in friends. Most 
of them were in the medical line, students or young 
practitioners ; I dare say you may have observed how- 
fond they are of congregating together. All were 
not introduced to our society : Tom used to have 
them in his own room. Three or four were intimate 
with us, and had, as may be said, the run of the 
house, as Tom had.” 

“Who were they?” asked Jane. “It may have 
been one of them. What were their names ? ” 

“ Let me try and recollect,” ‘said Mrs West ; “we 
have mostly lost sight of them since that period. 
There was a Mr. Boys, who is now a doctor in good 
practice in Belgravia ; and there was young Manning, 
a harum-scarum fellow who came to no good ; and 
there was Mr. Carlton. I think that was ail.” 

“Mr. Carlton!” repeated Jane, struck with the 
name. “ What Mr. Carlton was that ? ” 

“ His father was a surgeon in practice at the East 
End of London,” replied Mrs West. “ He used to 
be very much here with Tom.” 

“Was his name Lewis ? ” 

“ Lewis ? Weil, I think it was. Did you know 
him, La'dy Jane ? ” 

“A gentleman of that name married my sister, 
Lady Laura. I know' him," 
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He was a g-ood-iooking-, clever man, this Mr. 
Carlton—oider than Tom, and by far the most 
g-enllemanly of them all. We have quite lost sight 
of him. ^tay ; there was another used to come, a 
Mr. Crane ; and 1 don't know v;hat became of him. 
V/e did not like him.” ’ 

“ If it be the same Mr. Carlton, he is in practice at 
South Wennock,” observed Jane, very much scmckg 
she could scarcely tell why, with this* portion of the 
intelligence. ‘ ‘ Our family highly disapproved of 
Lady Laura’s choice, and declined to countenance 
him.” 

“We fancied at the time that Mr. Carlton was 
paying attention to one of my two cousins ; a t least, 
she did. But his visits here ceased before Tom ivent 
out. i have an idea that he v/ent to settle somewhere 
in the country.” 

“ Did it ever occur to you to fancy that any one 
of these gentlemen paid attention to my sister ? ” 
inquired Jane. 

“Never,” said Mrs. West; “never at all. I 
remember that Tom and my cousins used to joke 
Miss Beauchamp about young Crane, but I believe 
they did so simply to tease her. She ap^ared to 
dislike him very much, and she could not bUr being 
joked about him. None of us, except Tom, much 
liked Mr. Crane.” , 

“And the remaining two gentlemen you have 

mentioned ? — Mr. Manning and Mr. 1 forget the 

other name.” 

“ Mr. Boys, Dr. Boys now. Oh, no, it was neither 
of them, I am sure. They were not quite so intimate 
mdth us as the rest were. If she married any one 
of the young men, it must lie between Tom, Mr. 
Carlton, and Mr. Crane; but to hear that she had, 
would astonish me more than anything evdr astonished 
me yet. Tom, I am fully persuaded, she did not 
marry ; or Mr. Carlton either — if he had a preference 
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any way, it was, I say, for my cousin, though the 
preference never came to anything. As to young 
Crane — if Miss Beauchamp’s dislike to him was not 
genuine, she must have been a good ^ actor. I 
cannot — looking back — I cannot think that she 
married any one of tKem,” concluded Mrs. West. 

This was all. It was but a little item of news. Lady 
Jane sat some time longer, but she had gained the 
extent of Mrs. West information, and she went aw'ay 
revolving it. 

She went dowm to South Wennock revolving it ; 
she did nothing but revolve it after she was settled at 
home. And the conclusion she arrived at was, that 
Clarice /lad married one of those young men — and she 
though the one most likely was Mr. Tom West. 

And what of the Mr. Carlton ? Could it be the one 
who was now Laura’s husband ? Lady Jane felt 
little, if any, doubt of it. The description, personal 
and circumstantial, tallied with him in all points ; 
and the name, Lewis Carlton, was not a common one. 
Ever and anon there would come over Jane, with a 
shiver, a remembrance of that portentous dream, in 
which it had seemed to be shown her that her sister 
Clarice was dead, and that Mr. Carlton had had some 
hand in causing the death. Had on&t of these young 
men married Clarice and worked her ill ? and was 
Mr. Carlton privy to it ? But Jane, a just woman, 
shrank from asking that question, even of her own 
mind. She had no grounds whatever for suspecting 
Mr. Carlton of such a thing ; and surely it was 
wrong to dwell upon a dream for them. There was 
one question, however, that she could ask him in all 
reason — and that was, whether he was the same 
Mr. Carlton ; if so, it was possible he could impart 
some information of her sister. Jane did not think 
it very' likely that he could, but it was certainly 
possible. 

And meantime, while Jane was seeking for an 
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opportunity of doing this, or perhaps deliberating 
upon the best way of asking it, and how much she 
should about Clarice, and how much she should 
not, a fever broke out at South Wetmock. 


CHAPTER L. 

TAKING THE AIR IN BLISTER LANE. 

A GLOOMY time had come on at South Wennock. 
Usually a remarkably healthy place— indeed, had it 
not been, the few medical men established there could 
not have sufficed — it was something new to have an 
epidemic raging, and people took alarm. The fever 
was a severe one, and two or three patients had died ; 
but still it was not so bad as it might have been— 
as it is occasionally in other places. The town was 
hurriedly adopting all sorts of sanitary precautions, 
and the doctors were worked off their legs. 

Lady Jane Chesney regretted on Lucy’s account 
that it should have happened just now. Not that she 
was uneasy on the score of fear for her ; Jane was 
one of those h^ppy few who can put their full and 
entire trust in God’s good care, and so be calm in the 
midst of danger : “ Whoso dwelleth under the defence 
of the Most High, shall “under the shadow”' of 
the Almighty.” But she was sorry this sickness 
should prevail now, because it made the visit for 
Lucy a sad one. 

Jane lived in the same quiet style. Since the 
addition to her income through the money left her 
by old Lady Oakburn, she had added but one man- 
servant to her modest household.'' The two maids, 
of whom Judith was one, and this man, ’comprised it. 
Not that Jane saved much. She dfessed well, and 
her housekeeping was liberal; and she gave away 
a great deal in a quiet way. Bat the young, full of 
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life, loving' gaiely, might have called her house a dull 
one ; she feared Lucy was finding it so ; and it 
certainly did not want the sickness and alarm, prevail- 
ing abroad, to augment it. 

jane was saying this as she sat one night with 
Lucy. They had promised to spend the evening with 
some friends, but just as they were about to quit 
home, a note was brought in from the lady to whom 
they were engaged. One of her servants ^vas taken 
ill, and she feared it might be the fever ; perhaps 
therefore Lady Jane would prefer to put olf her visit. 

“ I should not have minded for myself/’, remarked 
Jane, as they sat down to a quiet evening at home, 
“but I will not risk it for you, L«c>'. ! am so sorry, 

my dear, that South Wennock should be in this 
uncertain state Just now. You will have cause to 
remember your dull visit to me.” 

Lucy laughed. She did not look very dull as she 
sat there. Her evening dress was of gay silk ; and 
some sort of enamelled ornaments, a necklace and 
bracelets glistening with their steel mountings, were 
on her fair neck and arms. She had taken up some 
embroidery, was already busy with its intricacies, 
and she looked up with a laughing ey^e at Jane. 

“Indeed I am sorry to be kept at home, Jane. 
Dull as you call my visit, all my work seems to get on 
badly : and you know^I promised myself to do so much. 
But, Jane — if I may say one thing,” Lucy added, her 
gay, tone changing to seriousness, “wzr seem dull. 
You have been so ever since we came from London.” 

Jane ’paused a moment. “Not dull, Lucy, dear. 
I have been preoccupied : I acknowledge that. ” 

“ What about ? ” asked Lucy, 

“I wfisuld rather not tell you, Lucy. It is only a 
Httie matter ^on my mind : a little doubt ; something 
I am trying to‘‘find out. I cannot help thinking of 
it constantly, and I suppose it has made me silent.” 

You need not ask the source of Jane’s preoccupation. 
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Thai it was connected with her sister Clarice, you 
will have already divined. Since the information gained 
from Mrs. West, that Clarice had married/ Lady 
Jane had Kfeen unable to divest herself of an impres- 
sion that that little child at Tapper’s cottage was the 
child of Clarice. The only possible ground for her 
fancy was the extraordinary likeness (at least as, Jane 
saw it) in that child’s eyes and general expression of 
face to Clarice. The features were not like ; quite 
unlike ; but the eyes and their look were Clarice’s 
over again. Added to this — and perhaps the fact 
somewhat strengthened Jane’s doubts — was the 
ma,iner of his ostensible mother, Mrs. Smith. 
From the very first, jane had thought she looked old 
to be the mother of so young a child ; but she had 
hard features, and such women, as Jane knew, are 
apt to look much older than they really are. Several 
limes since her return from London Jane had passed 
the cottage and talked to the little boy over the gate. 
Once she had gone in, having been civilly invited by 
Mrs. Smith to rest herself, and she had indirectly tried 
to ascertain some particulars of the child’s past life — 
where he was born, and where he had lived. But Mrs. 
Smith suddenly grew uncommunicative, and would not 
answer much. The boy was her own, she said ; she 
had had another son, older than this, but he had died ; 
she bad married very late in life.'' Her husband had 
occupied a good post in a manufactory at Paisley in 
Scotland, and there hec little boy had been reared. 
Upon her husband’s death that summer, she had left 
the place and come back to her native country, 
England. So far as that, Mrs. Smith was com- 
muiiicati\'e enough ; but beyond these points she 
would not go ; and upon Lady Jane’s' rather pressing 
one or tvro questions, the widow was ,quite rude. 
Her business was her own, she said, and she did not 
recognise the right of strangers to pry into it. Lady 
Jane was baffled. Of course it might ail be as the 
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woman said j but there was a certain secrecy in her 
manner that Jane suspected. She had, however, no 
plea for pressing the matter further ; and she preferred 
to wait and, as it were, feel her way/ But she 
thought of it inces^iantly, and it had rendered her 
usually equable manner occupied and absent, so much 
so as to have been observed by Lucy. 

“Is it anything about Laura?” asked Lucy, in 
answer to Jane’s last observation. 

“ Oh, no. Nothing at all.” 

“ Do you think, Jane, that Laura is happy? She 
seems at times so strangely restless, so petulant” 

“ Lucy, I hope she is happy. I cannot tell, I 
have observed what you say ; but I know nothing.” 

“Mr. Carlton seems very indulgent to her," 
returned Lucy. 

And in point of fact, Lucy had been quite struck 
with this indulgence. Jane’s own decision, not to 
visit at the house of Mr. Carlton, whether springing 
from repugnance, or pride, or what not, she had 
strictly adhered to, but she had not seen fit to extend 
the prohibition to Lucy ; and Lucy was often at 
Laura’s, and thus had an opportunity of seeing Mr. 
Carlton’s behaviour to his wife. She told Jane that 
she liked Mr. Carlton better than she had liked him 
as a little girl ; she remembered, she said with a 
laugh, that she then entertained a great prejudice 
against him ; but she liked him now very well, and 
he was certainly fond of Laura. Jane agreed that 
Mr. Carlton’s manners were gentlemanlike and agree- 
able ; she had now and then met him in society, 
and nothing could be more courteous than was Mr. 
Carlton’s manner to herself ; but, into his house Jane 
still declined to enter, 

“ I thinly, he has always been most indulgent to 
her,” observed Jane. “ Laura, I fear, is of a 

difficult temper, but Are we going to have 

visitors to-night ? ” 
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The break in her sentence was caused by a ^’isttor’s 
knock. Impromptu evening visitors to "Lady Jane 
Chesney were not common. The servant opened 
the drawir^-room door. 

“ Mr. Frederick Grey, my lady;.” 

Lucy threw down her embroidery. Jane smiled; 
the dui! evening had changed for Lucy. 

He came in with a radiant face. They questioned 
him upon his appearance in South Wennock, when 
they had believed him in London, reading hard for 
his degree. Frederick protested his Uncle John had 
invited him down. 

I suppose the truth is, you proffered him a visit," 
said Jane. “Or perhaps came without any notice 
to him at all.” 

Frederick Grey laughed. The latter was in truth 
the fact. But Frederick never stood on ceremony 
at his Uncle John’s : he was as much at home there 
as at his father’s. 

And as the days went on and the sickness in South 
Wennock increased, Mr. John Grey declared that 
his nephew’s visit was the most fortunate circum- 
stance that could have happened. For the medical 
men were scarcely equal to the additional calls upon 
them, and Frederick took his full share of the duty. 
So, after all, the xdsit, which had been intended by 
him to be nothing but a short asd delightful holiday 
with Lucy Chesney, was changed into one of labour, 
and — in one sense — disappointment. For he could 
only venture to see her once in a way, every other day 
or so ; neither had he time for more ; and then with 
all the precaution of changing his clotlies. 

Lady Laura Carlton’s feet seemed instinctively to 
take her to Blister Lane, past the -front of Tapper’s 
cottage. Jealousy has carried women to inore in- 
convenient places. The unhappy .suspicion — how 
miserably unhappy it was to be in its ultimate effects, 
neither Laura nor any one else could dream of— 
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connecting her husband with that little child, had 
grown to a height that was scarcely repressible ; and 
Laura was in the dangerous frame of mind that lias 
been metaphorically designated as toiichwQod-~~want~ 
ing but a spark to kindle it into a flame. 

Not a day passed out she was walking down BlisLer 
Lane, She would take her way up the Rise, turn 
down the lane, pass the cottage, which was situated 
at this end of it, walk on a little way, and then come 
back again. All as if she wei'e taking a walk to get 
a mouthful of fresh air. If she saw the little boy 
in the garden she would stop and speak to him ; her 
jaundiced eyes devouring the likeness which she 
thought she detected to Sir. Carlton ; it seemed that 
she could never tire of lookkig at it. 

It was not altogether the jealousy itself that took 
Lady Laura there, but a determination that had 
sprung out of it. A resolve had seated itself firmly 
in her mind to sift the matter to Its very foundation, 
to bring to light the past. It might have been de- 
scribed as a disease, this mania that was distracting 
her. IVAat did she promise herself would be gained 
by these haun tings of Blister Lane ? She did not 
know ; all thats he could have told was, that she 
was unable to rest away from the' place. For one 
thing, she wanted to ascertain how frequently Mr. 
Carlton went to the jcottage. 

But fortune had not favoured her. Not once had 
she chanced to light upon the time that Mr. Carlton 
paid his professional visit. Had she met him — of 
which there was of course a risk — an excuse was 
ready. As if fate wished to aftbrd her a facility of 
operation, Lady Laura had become acquainted with 
the fact that a young woman, expert in fine needle- 
work, Kved in Blister Lane ; she immediately supplied 
her witft sornsj, and could have been there tQ see 

about it had she been inconveniently met. 

One gloomy day in November, Laura bent her steps 
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in the usual direction. It did not rain, but the skies 
were lowering*, and anybody might have supposed 
that Lady Laura was better indoors than out. As 
she passed the gate of Tupper’s cottage, Mw. Smith, 
in her wfcow’s cap, v/as leaning over it, gazing in 
the direction of South Wennock? as if expecting some 
one. She looked at Laura as she came up ; but she 
did not know her for the wife of Mr. Carlton. And 
Lady Laura, with averted eyes and a crimson blush 
on her haughty cheeks, went right into the road 
amidst the mud, rather than pass close to the gate. 

It was the onty time she had seen Mrs. Smith since 
that first day, for the widow kept much to the house. 

On went Laura in her fury ; and she never turned 
until she came to the cottage of the seamstress. She 
went in, gave some directions about the work, so 
confused and contradictory as nearly to drive the 
young woman wild, and then retraced her steps. 
Very excessively astonished was she, to see, just 
on this side of Tapper's cottage, a sort of hand- 
carriage standing in the middle of the road path, and 
the little boy seated in it, He looked weak and wan 
and pale, but his beautiful eyes smiled a recognition 
of Lady Laura. 

“ Why are yo^i here ? ” she asked. 

“ She took off her pattens and forg-ot them, and she 
has got a hole in her boot,” lucidly replied the child. 

‘‘ Who’s ‘ she ’ ? ” resumed Lahra. » 

“The girl that Mr. Carlton sent. He says I must 
go out as long' as I can, and she comes to draw me. 
The drum’s broke,” continued the boy, his coun- 
tenance changing to intense trouble; “ &Ir. Carlton 
broke it. He kissed me because I didn’t cry, and 
he says he’ll bring me another.” 

“ fs.Mr. Carlton there now? ” ha^stily asked Laura, " 
indicating' the cottage. 

“Yes. It was the drum broke, the soldier. 
He hit it ton hard.” 
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The clanking of pattens was heard in the garden 
path, and a stout-looking country giri came forth. 
She knew Lady Laura by sight, and curtseyed to her 
Laura recognised her as a respectable peasant’s 
daughter who was glad to go out by day,®but who 
could not take a permanent situation on account of 
a bed-ridden mother. 

“ The little boy looks ill,” remarked Lady Laura, 
rather taken to, and saying any words that came 
uppermost. 

“Yes, my lady ; and they say he is weaker to-day 
than he has been at all.” 

“ Mr. Carlton says so ? ” 

“ His mother says so. Mr. Carlton hasn’t seen 
him yet. He has not been to-day.” 

Laura strode away, vouchsafing' no further notice 
of the speaker, not so much as a word of adieu to the 
little child. In her heart of hearts she believed the girl 
was telling her a lie ; was purposely deceiving* her ; 
and that Mr. Carlton was even then inside the cottage. 
The child’s words, “the girl that Mr. Carlton sent,” 
were beating their refrain on her brain. Why should 
Mr. Carlton send a girl to draw' out any child, unless 
he held some peculiar interest in him ? she was asking 
herself. Ah, if she could but have ^seen the thing 
as it actually had been ! — how innocent it was ! 
When the boy got past running about, Mr. Carlton 
saH he must still go ‘into the open air. The mother 
hired this little carriage, and was regretting to Mr. 
Carlton that she could not hear of a fit person to draw 
it ; he thought at once of this young woman ; he was 
attending the mother at the time ; and said he would 
send her. That was the whole history. Laura Carlton, 
in her blind jealousy, knew not the bed that she was 
-preparing for herself. 

She went straight home, walking fast, and entered 
the house by the surgery entrance, as she would do 
now and then in impatient moods, when she could 
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not bear to wait while the street door was opened ; 
Mr. Carlton’s assistant, Mr. Jefferson, was standing 
there, and raised his hat to her. 

“ Wheiido you expect Mr. Carlton in?” she asked, 
as she swept past. 

“ Mr. Carlton is not out, Lady Laura.” 

“Mr. Carlton is out,” she rejoined, turning her 
angry face upon the surgeon. 

He looked surprised. “ Indeed no, Lady Laura. 
Mr. Carlton came in about half an hour ago. He is 
down in the drug-room.” 

Lady Laura did not believe a word of it. Were they 
all in league to deceive her? She turned to the 
lower stairs, determined to see with her own eyes 
and confute the falsehood. This drug-room, some- 
times styled shortly the cellar, was a small boarded 
apartment, to which access could be had only through 
the cellar. Mr. Carlton kept drugs and other articles 
there pertaining to his profession ; the servants had 
strict orders never to enter it, lest, as Mr. Carlton 
once told them, they might set their feet on chemical 
materials of a combusiible nature, and get blown up. 
They took care to keep clear of it after that warning. 

Lady Laura passed through the cellar and peered 
in. Standing before an iron safe, its door throwm 
wide open, was Mr. Carlton. Laura saw what looked 
like bundles of papers and letters within it ; but ^0 
entirely astonished was she to see her husband, that 
a sudden exclamation escaped her. 

You have heard of this room and this safe before. 
Mr. Carlton once locked up a letter in it which he had 
received from his father, the long-ago evening when 
he first heard of the illness of Mrs. Crane. Laura 
knew of the safe’s existence, but shad not felt any 
curiosity in regard to it. She had penetrated to this 
room once in her early married days, when Mr. Carlton 
was showing her over the house, but never since. 

A sudden exclamation escaped her. It appeared to 
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startle Mr. Carlton. He shut the safe door in evident 
haste, and turned round. 

“Laura! Is it you? Whatever do you want 
down here ? ” 

Laura was unable to say at the moment tvhat she 
wanted, and in her perplexity spoke something’ very 
near the truth. ?vlr. Jefferson had said he was there, 
but she thought he was out, and came to see. She 
turned away while she spoke, and Mr. Carlton looked 
after her in surprise, as she made her way quickly up 
the stairs. So in this instance, at least, there had 
been no treachery, and Lady Laura, so far, might 
have sat down with a mind at rest. The lillle child 
had evidently misunderstood her question, when she 
asked whether Mr. Carlton was indoors then. 


CHAPTER LI, 

l.4dy jane brought to her senses at last. 

On the morning subsequent jto this, Lady Jane and 
Lucy were sitting together after breakfast. Lucy had 
complained of a headache ; she was leaning her head 
upon her hand, when Judith came irf with a note. It 
proved to be from Lady Laura. She had twisted her 
a^ikie, she said ; vsjas consequently a prisoner, and 
wished Lucy to go and help her to pass a dull day, 

“ I should like to go, Jane,’ said Lucy. “A walk 
in the air may take my headache off.” 

“ You are sure you have no sore throat ? ” asked 
Jane, somewhat anxiously. She had put the question 
once before. 

Lucy smiled, ,Of course people were suspicious of 
headacBes at this time ! “I don’t think I have any 
sore throatj'J^ne ; I ate my breakfast very well. J 
did not sleep well last night, and that has made my 
head feel heavy.” 
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On her arri\'-al at Mr. Carlton’s, Lucy found Laura 
on a sofa in her dressing-room ; a pretty apartment 
•on the first-iloor. 

Are ypu quite an invalid ? ” asked Lucy. 

Not quite ; I can manage to limp across the 
room. But the ankle is swollen and rather painful. 
Did Jane object to your coming? ” 

“ Not at all. How did you contrive to hurt it, 
Laura? ” 

“ 1 was in mischief,” returned Lady Laura, with a 
half laugh. “ And you know, when people do get 
up to mischief on the sly, punishment is sure to 
follow. Don’t our first lessons in the spelling-book 
tell us so ? ” 

“ What was the mischief? ” returned Lucy. 

“ I and Mr. Carlton are not upon the best of terms ; 
there is a grievance between us,” was Laura's answer. 
“You need not look so serious, Lucy ; I do not mean 
to imply that we are cat-and-dog, but we are not 
precisely turtle-doves. He has secrets which he 
keeps from me ; I know he has ; and get at them 
1 will. There’s deceit abroad just now, and I vow 
and declare I’ll come to the bottom of it.” 

Lucy listened in wondering surprise. Laura would 
say no more. No,” she observed, “ it is nothing 
particularly suitable to your ears : let it pass, so far. 
He has got a strong iron safe Jn the cellar, and in 
this safe he keeps papers and letters and things. 
know, because I went down yesterday, when he had 
the lid open, and he started like a coward, when he 
saw me, and shut it to. Well, I thought I should 
like to see what there is in that safe, and I stole 
down to the cellar last night with my bunch of keys, 
to try whether any one of them would unlock it.” 

“Oh, Laura!” broke forth Lucy, shocked and 
pained beyond expression. “ How could you think 
of such a thing ? — how could you do itl* ” 

“ Wait until you have a husband like Mr. Carlton, 
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who puts your temper up with his underhand ways, 
and then see what you would ‘ think ’ and * do 
retorted Lady Laura. 

And Lucy ventured no further remonst/ance, for 
she had once been a child under Laura’s control, and 
was somewhat in aw5 of her still. 

“ I went in the dark, lest the servants should see 
me,” proceeded Lady Laura, “taking some wax 
matches with me, to light when I got down. All 
went well ; I tried the keys (none of which fitted, so 
I was baffled there), and blew out my lights to come 
back again. We have to go down three steps in 
coming out of the drug-room, where the safe is, and 
mount two to get into the cellar — wretched incapables 
the builders must have been, to make you go down 
steps only to come up again ! Well, Lucy, I slipped 
on something at the top of these three steps, some- 
thing sticky, it seemed, and down I went to the 
bottom. I could hardly get up at first, for pain in 
my foot, and a regular fright I was in, fearing I must 
call the servants ; however, I did succeed in crawling 
back. There’s the history.” 

And a very creditable one ! Lucy sat in wonder. 

“ I have told it you out of bravado,” continued 
Laura, who seemed to be in a reckless mood, “and 
you may repeat it to Jane, if you like. When he 
came home he wanted to know how I had done it. 
‘Slipped,’ I answered ; and he got no more out 
of me.” 

A silence ensued, which Lucy broke, passing to 
another theme. “We heard a rumour, Laura, that 
Mr. Carlton was likely to give up his practice here. 
Frederick Grey mentioned it.” 

“He says he ^ shall. I don’t know. Of course 
Londorfs the best field for a medical man. Talking 
of Frederick" Grey, what’s the reason that Mr. Carlton 
dislikes him so"^ much ? ” 

“ I know nothing about it,” replied Lucy. 
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“ I heard him going on to Mr. Jefferson about 
Frederick Grey’s being down here interfering with the 
practice. There never was any love between them. 
Young Grdy used to be very free with his tongue, 
saying, Mr. Carlton drove his father from the town.” 

As he did,” returned Lucy qiiietiy. “At least it 
was so reported in the old days, I remember. But 
that is ail past and done with, and Frederick was but 
a boy then. He is not interfering with Mr. Carlton’s 
practice. ” 

“ No ; Mr. Carlton w'ould see him far enough away, 
rather than allow that. Lucy ! are you ill ? Your 
eyes look heavy, and your cheeks are flushed,” 

Lucy had been bending her head upon her hand 
for the last few moments, as she had done earlier in 
the morning at her sister Jane’s. “ I got up with a 
headache,” she replied, lifting her eyes wearily. “ I 
thought the air, as I came along, might have done it 
good, but it has not, and my throat is getting sore.” 

“ Throat getting sore ! ” echoed Laura. An in- 
stant’s pause, and she started from the sofa in con- 
sternation, forgetting her lameness, seized her sister, 
and drew her to the light of the window. 

“ Lucy ! it cannot be ! you are never going to have 
the fever ! ” * 

“ Oh, no, of course I am not,” was the answer. 

But Lucy was going to hav^ the fever. In fact, 
Lucy had got the fever. And Lady Jane did not 
know of it until night, when she was expecting Lucy 
home ; for Laura, from carelessness or from some 
other motive, never sent to tell her. At nine o’clock 
the footman was dispatched with the news, but it was 
Mr. Carlton who sent him. 

Lady Jane could not believe ii. It was simple 
Jonathan, and she did think the man must h^ve made 
some mistake. Lady Lucy was in be^, he said. She 
had been taken ill soon after reaching their house, 
s Mr. Carlton was out at the time, but on his return 
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he pronounced it to be the fever. He had charged 
Jonathan to give his respects to Lady Jane, and to 
assure her that every care and attention should be 
paid to the invalid. 

Now nothing in the world could have been much 
less welcome than tnis news to Lad3''Jane Cliesney. 
To her mind th®re was something of duplicity in their 
thus taking possession of Lucy, and she complained 
privately to Judith. Apart from Lady Jane’s anxiety 
for Lucji, she had an unconquerable aversion to her 
lying' ill at Mr. Carlton’s, to her being attended by 
that gentleman, or to herself beconlfeg an inmate, 
however temporarily, in his house, which she must 
do, were Lucy to remain. She took a moment’s 
counsel with herself, for Lady J^ne \vas one who 
rarely did things upon impulse, then attired herself 
for walking, and proceeded to Mr. Carlton’s, taking 
Judith with her, and ordering her own footman to go 
as quickly as he could to Mr. Grey’s and bring back 
that gentleman to Mr. Carlton's. 

The best room* a larg'e and handsome spare 
chamber adjoining Lady Laura’s dressing-room, had 
been hastily prepared f©r Lucy. She was lying in it, 
looking flushed and anxious, and complaining of her 
head and throat. 

Jane,” she whispered, as her sister bent over her, 
“ Mr. Carlton says it is the fever. I wish I could 
h^ve been at home with you ! ” 

“ You should have returned the instant you found 
yourseh getting worse, Lucy,” was Jane’s answer. 
“ I thought you were possessed of common sense, 
child Laura, you ought to have sent her; where 
was your carriage, that she could not have the use 
of it ? ” 

“It vras not her fault — or mine,” replied Laura. 
“Mr. Carlton administered some remedies this morn- 
ing soon after we found she was ill, and he wished to 
w'atch the effect ; to-night he says she is too ill to go. 
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if you will allow rae to espresis my private 
opinioiij Jane, 1 should say that it has ail happened 
for the best ; for where can she be so well attended 
to as in the house of a medical man ? And you may 
be sure she shall have g-ood nursing-.” 

“ Laura, I would rather liav% her with me ; she 
is under my charge, you know. ! wonder if she can 
be moved now ? ” 

“ You must be stupid to think it,” returned Laura. 

“ i told Mr. Carlton I felt well enough to be taken 
home,” spoke Lucy, “but he said ! did not understand 
the risk, I think I might be taken, Jane.” 

Jane inquired after Mr. Carlton. He was in the 
dining-room, taking some refreshment after a hard 
day’s work,, and she went to him. We rose in astonish- 
ment. Lady Jane Chesney in his house. 

“ Mr. Carlton,” she said, speaking quietly in spite of 
her ang-er; and she did feel very angry, “ I have come 
to convey Lady Lucy home. I fancy it may be done 
Ifithout risk.” 

“ Impossible, Lady Jane, it may cost her her life.” 

“ I cannot but thipk, sir, before you assumed to 
yourself the responsibility of keeping her, that you 
might have sent to inquire my pleasure upon the 
subject,” returhed Lady Jane, with dignity. “The 
fever must be quite at its earliest stage, and there 
was no reason why she could^ not have been sent 
home. She was well enough to walk here fhis 
morning, and she was, 1 make no doubt, not 
sufficiently ill to debar her returning this evening,” 

“ It has come on very rapidly indeed,” replied Mr. 
Carlton ; “ and 1 think she will have it badly.” 

“ I still wish to take her, if possible,” persisted 
Jane, somewhat agitated at the ^last words, “and 
I have despaSihed a messenger for Mr. Orey, that 
he may come here and give me his ppSaion^upon the 
point. In doing this, I wish to cast no sliglit upon 
your judgment and skUl, Mr. Carlton ; but Mr. 
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Grey is my own attendant, and I have unusual 
confidence in him. Moreover, he will not be preju- 
diced, for her removal or against it. You and I, sir, 
perhaps are so ; though on opposite sides. ” - 

“ I do not understand you,” spoke the surgeon. 

“ I am prejudiced In favour of taking her ; you, in 
favour of keeping her : Mr. Grey on the contrary, 
will give his honest opinion, for he can have no motive 
to be biased either way.” 

“Yes, he can,” rejoined Mr. Cai'lton. “A profit- 
able patient will fall into his hands, if he gets her 
away.” 

True, so far ; but the words vexed Jane. “ She will 
be his patient in either case, Mr. Carlton. I mean, 
I say, no reflection on your skill ; but my own doctor 
must attend on Lady Lucy, wherever she may be.” 

The cold, haughty tone of the words and manner, 
the Lady Lucy,” stung Mr. Carlton. Jane’s treat- 
ment of him, her utter rejection of any intimacy, had 
been boiling up within him for years. He so far 
forgot his usual equanimity, he so far forgot himself, 
as to demand, with a flash of passion and a word 
that had been better unsaid, whether he was not as 
efficient as John Grey. Jane put him down with 
calm self-possession. 

“ Sir, it is true that my sister is your wife ; but 
I beg you not to forg^it than I am Lady Jane Chesney, 
an~d that a certain amount of respect is due to me, 
even in your house. 1 do believe you to be as 
efficient as Mr. Grey; that your skill is equal to his ; 
but that is not the question. He is my medical 
attendant, and I would prefer that he took the case. ” 

“ It’s well known, sir, that when people are ill, 
there’s no place seems to them like home,” interposed 
Judith, who had quite adopted her lady’s prejudices 
in the affaii'-, and followed her to Mr. Carlton’s 
presence. “ We’d a great deal better have 'her at 
home.” 
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Before any rejoinder could be made, a noise was 
heard in the ball, and Mr. Carlton turned to it, Jane 
following him. Frederick Grey had entered : and 
Mr, B'rederjick was in a state of agitation scarcely 
suppressible. He caught hold of Lady Jane, 

“ My uncle was out, and I carae in his stead,” he 
cried, his words rendered half unintelligible by 
emotion. “ Where is she ? Is she very ill ? ” 

An altercation ensued. Mr. Carlton, whose temper 
was up (a most unusual thing with him), stepped 
before his visitor to impede his way to the stairs. 

“Mr. Frederick Grey, I cannot permit you to be 
in my house. Had your uncle come, I would have 
received him with all courtesy ; but I wish to know 
by what right you intrude.” 

“I don’t intrude willingly,” was the answer. “I 
have come to see Lady Lucy Chesney.” 

“You cannot see her. You shall not pass up 
my stairs.” 

“Not see her!” echoed Frederick, staring at 
Mr. Carlton as though he thought he must be out of 
his mind. “ Not see her ! You don’t know what you 
are saying, Mr. CarltoiL She is my promised wife.” 

He would have borne on to the stairs ; Mr. Carlton 
strove to prevent him, and by some means the gas 
became extinguished ; possibly the screw was touched. 
The servants were in the hall ; hearing the altercation, 
they had stolen into it ; Lady Laura, with h^r 
damaged foot, was limping down the stairs. The 
women servants shrieked at finding themselves in 
sudden darkness ; they were perhaps predisposed to 
agitation from the dispute ; and Lady Laura shrieked 
in concert, not having the faintest notion what there 
could possibly be to shriek at. 

Altogether it was a scene of confusion. Thg women 
ran close to their master for protection, they knew not 
from what, and Frederick Grey, pushing everybody 
aside with scant courtesy, made his way to the 
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staircase. Mr. Carlton would have prevented him, 
but was impeded by the servants, and at the same 
moment some words wej?e whispered in a strange 
%'oice in his ear. 

“Would you keep her here to poison her on bet 
sick-bed, as you did another?” 

Simultaneously with this, there was some mo\'emej;)t 
at the hall door : a slight bustle or sound as if some- 
body had either come in or gone out. It had been 
ajar the whole of the time, not having been closed 
after Frederick Grey’s entrance, for Lady Jane's foot- 
man stood outside, waiting for orders. 

Mr. Carlton — all his energy, all his opposition gone 
out of him — stood against the wall, wiping his face, 
which had turned cold and moist. But that had 
heard Frederick Grey’s footsteps echoing up the stairs 
beforehand, he would have concluded that the xvords 
came trom him. Somebody struck a match, and 
Mr. Carlton became conscious, in the dim Hash of 
light, that there was a sti'anger present, — a shabby- 
looking man who stood just within the hall. What 
impulse impelled the surgeon, he best knew, but he 
darted forward, seized, and shook him. 

“ Who are you, you villain ? ” 

But Mr. Carlton’s voice was changodi and he wmuld 
not have recognised it for his own. The interloper 
contrived to release himself, remorsstrating- dolefully. 

“ Fm blest if this'is'not a odd sort of reception 
when a man comes for his doctor? What offence 
have I been guilty of, sir, to be shook like this ? ” 

It was inoffensive little Wilkes, the barber from the 
neighbouring shop. Mr. Carlton gazed at him in 
very astonishment in the full blaze of the re-lighted 
gas. 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon, Wilkes ! 1 thought 

it was — Who. came in or went out?” demanded Mr. 
Carlton, looking about him in all directions. 

The servants had seen no one. It dark. 
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“I came along' to fetch you, sir," explained the 
barber, who sometimes had the honour of operating 
on Mr. Carlton’s chin. “ My second boy’s a bit ill, 
and we think it may be the fever. I wasn’t for 
coming for you till morning, sir, but the wife made a 
fuss and said there -were nothingdike taking disorders 
in time ; so when I shut up my shop, I come. I 
suppose you look me for a wild bear, a-marching in 
without leave.” 

Did you meet anybod}*, or see anybody go out ? " 
asked Mr. Carlton, leaving the suggestion of the wild 
bear unanswered, 

“i didn’t, sir. I was going round to the surgery, 
when I see the hall light disappear, and heard some 
women, scream. Naterally I come straight in at the 
big door ; I wondered whether any'body was being 
murdered.” 

At the foot of the stairs, standing side by side, con- 
templating all these proceedings with astonishment, 
and not understanding them, were the ladies, jane 
and Laura. They asked an explanation of Mr. 
Carlton. 

“ I — I — thought ! h^ard a stranger ; I thought some 
one had come in. I feel sure some one did come in,” 
he continued, peering about him still in a curious kind 
of way. 

“ Will you step down, please, .sir, to the boy? ” 

‘‘Yes, yes, Wilkes, I’ll be Mth him before l^d- 
time,” replied Mr. Carlton. And the forgiving little 
barber turned away meekly, and met Mr. John Grey 
coming in. 

Frederick Grey, unimpeded, had made his way 
upstairs. An open door, and a light inside, guided 
him to Lucy’s chamber. Ill as she wars, she uttered 
an exclamation of remonstrance #hen she gaw him, 
and covered her face with her hot hands, • 

“Oh, Lucy, my darling! To think that it should 
have attacked you ! ’’ 
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“Frederick! what do you do here? Where is 
Jane ? It is not right.” 

He drew away her hands to regard her face, he 
passed his own cool hand across her brow ; he took 
out his watch to count the beatings of the pulse. 

“ I am here in nay professional capacity, Lucy ; 
don’t you understand? Could I entrust my future 
wife to any one else ? ” he asked, in a voice that 
literally trembled with tenderness. “ I have been at 
the bedside of patients to-day, love, young and delicate 
as you.” 

“ I do feel very ill,” she murmured. 

The fear that was over him increased as he gazed 
upon her, stopping the life-blood at his heart. What 
if he should lose her? — if this scourge should take 
her away from him and from life? And of course 
there was only too much reason to fear that it might 
have been communicated to her through his visits. A 
scalding tear dropped on to her face, and Lucy, 
looking up, saw that his eyes were wet. 

“Am I then so very ill?” she murmured. 

“ No, no, Lucy ; it is not that. But this has come 
of my imprudence ; I ought to liave kept away from 
you ; and I cannot bear that you should suffer pain ! 
Oh, my darling ” 

They were coming in, Mr. Grey and Lady jane. 
The experienced surgeon moved his nephew from the 
bed, as if the latter were but a tyro. And indeed he 
was such, in comparison with the man of long practice. 

Mr. Grey could not recommend Lucy’s removal ; 
quite the contrary. He saw no reason why she should 
not have been taken home at first, he said ; but it 
had better not be attempted now. Jane was deeply 
annoyed, but she could only acquiesce. 

“ It ca^rnot be helped,” she said, with a sigh. “ But 
I am grrevously vexed that she should be ill, away 
from my houser Remember she is in your charge, 
Mr. Grey.” 
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“ In mine ? What will Mr, Carlton say to that ? ” 

“ It is of no consequence to me what he says,” 
was the reply, “ I cast no slight upon Mr. Carlton’s 
skill ; I have told him so ; and if he chooses to attend 
her, conjointly with you, I havp no objection what- 
ever. But Lucy’s life is precious, and I have con- 
fidence in you, Mr. Grey, from old associations.’* 

Frederick Grey found that he was to be excluded 
from the sick-room. His attendance as a medical 
man was not necessar5^ And both Mr. Grey and 
Lady Jane thought his visits might tend to excite 
Lucy. In vain he remonstrated : it was of no use. 

“ She is to be my wife,” he urged. 

“ But she is not your wife yet,” said Mr. Grey, 
“and you may trust her safely to me. Be assured 
that if dangerous symptoms appear, you shall be 
the first to hear of them.” 

“ And to see her,” added Lady Jane. 

With this he was obliged to be content. But he 
was terribly vexed over it. He stooped to kiss her 
hot lips in the impulse of the moment’s tenderness. 

“ Don’t — don’t,” she murmured. “You may take 
the fever.” 

“Not I, chi^d. We medical men are fever-proof. 
Oh, Lucy, my best and dearest, may God bring you 
through this ! ” 

Mr, Carlton was pleased to Accept the alternative, 
and agreed, with some appearance of suavity, to 
attend Lucy in conjunction with Mr. Grey. Putting 
aside the implied reflection on his skill — and this, 
Jane reiterated to him again, was not intended — he 
had no objection to the visits of Mr. Grey. The fact 
was, Mr. Carlton would have liked to bring Lucy 
triumphantly through the illness 'himself, as he felt 
confident he could do ; she would have had his best 
care, looking for no reward, as his wife’s sister ; and 
he fell mortified that the case should have been taken 
partially out of his hands. It was a slight, let Lady 
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Jane say what she would ; he felt it, and no doubt 
the town would free enough in its comments. 

“And now, Laura,” said Jane, seeking her sister, 
“as you and Mr. Carlton have saddled yourselves 
with Lucy, you mus^ also be troubled with me and 
Judith, who is invaluable in a sick-room. I shall 
not move out of this house until I can take Lucy 
with me.” 

Lady Laura clapped her hands in triumph. “ Well 
done, Jane ! You, who it'ould not condescend to put 
yoty* foot over our door-step, to be brought to your 
senses at last! It serves you right, Jane, for your 
abominable pride.” 

“ It has not been pride,” returned Jane. “Pride 
has not kept me away. ” 

‘ ‘ What then ? Prejudice ? ” 

“No matter now, Laura ; we have an anxious time 
before us. Mr. Grey thinks that Lucy will be very 
ill.” 

“Just what Mr. Carlton said; and he kept her 
here to take care of her. I am sure he will be glad 
to extend a welcome to you, jane, as long as you 
choose to stay with us. He has always been willing 
to be friendly with you, but you would not respond. 
He takes prejudices ; I acknowledge that ; but he 
never took one against you. He has taken one 
against Judith.” 

“Against Judith! What has she done to Mv. 
Carlton ? ” asked Jane, in surprise. 

“ Nothing. But he does not like her face. He 
says it always strikes him as being disagreeable, 
/like Judith, and I’m sure she’s a faithful servant.” 

Mr. Carlton, inquire as he would, was unable to 
discover, Jiow that'^whisper could have come to him. 
That some one had entered the hall and gone out 
again, he did not entertain a doubt. He made 
inquiries of Lady Jane’s footman, whether he had seen 
any one enter ; but the man acknowledged that he 
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had iiotjbeen in the way to see. After the entrance 
of Mr. Frederick Grey, he had waited a minute or 
two, and then had gone round to the servant’s 
entrance by the surgery. 

So Mr. Carlton was as wise as^ before. And mean- 
while no one couid think why lie should fancy that 
any stranger had been in the ha4I, in addition to little 
¥/ilkes the barber. 


CHAPTER LI!. 

DANGER. 

Lady Lucy Chesney lay in imminent danger. But 
a few days’ ill, and her life was despaired of. The 
anticipations of the surgeons — that she would have 
the fever badly — had been all too fully borne out. 
They had done what they could for her, and il was 
as nothing. 

None could say that Mr. Carlton was not a kind 
and anxious attendant. Lady Jane thanked him in 
her heart. She beg'an half to like him. That he 
was most solicitous for Lucy’s recovery was indis- 
[Xitable ; and it may be said that she was in his 
hands, not in Mr. Grey’s, because his opportunities of 
seeing her were of necessity so .,much more frequent. 
Jane sat by the bed, full of grief, but not despairing 
as those who have no hope. She possessed sure 
confidence in God ; full and perfect trust ; she had 
learned to commit all her care to Him ; and to those 
who can, and do, so commit it, utter despair never 
comes. Jane believed that every earthly means which 
skill could devise was being tried ior the recovery of 
Lucy ; and if those means should fail, it must-be God’s 
will ; she tried to think, because slje 'knew, that it 
would still be for the best, although they in their 
human grief might repine and see it not. 
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Lady Laura also had taken the fever. But she 
had it in so very sligfht a degree that she need not 
have lain in bed at all ; and before the worst had 
come for Lucy, she was, comparatively speaking, well, 
Laura was exacting ; it was in her nature so to be ; 
and Lady Jane had to quit Lucy’s room for hers, 
often, when there was not the least necessity for it. 
Mr. Carlton was anxious and attentive, but he knew 
from the first there would be no danger, and he told 
Laura so. The result was that she called him ‘‘im- 
feeling.” An unmerited reproach ; if ever man was 
anxious for the w'ell-doing of his wife, that man was 
Mr. Carlton. 

Frederick Grey went in once with his uncle to 
Lucy's chamber, after the danger supervened. She 
did not know him ; and he had only the pain of 
seeing her turn her head from side to side in the 
delirium of fever. If Lady Jane did not despair, he 
did ; the sight nearly unmanned him. 

“Oh, merciful Heaven, save her!” he inwardly 
murmured. ‘ ‘ Save her, if only in compassion 
to me ! ” , 

It was not alone the dreadful grief for Lucy; it 
was the self-reproach that was haunting him. He 
assumed that the disorder must havd been communi- 
cated to Lucy through him, and remorse took hold 
of him. What could he do? — what could he do? 
He would have sold his own life willingly then, to 
save that of Lucy Chesney. 

He went straight from the sick chamber to the 
telegraph office at Great Wennock. South Wennock 
had been in a state of resentment some time at 
having to go so far if it wanted to telegraph, and 
most certainly Frederick Grey endorsed the indigna- 
tion now. Then*he went back to South Wennock 
to Mr. Carlton’s. Jonathan advanced from his post 
in the hall to th*e open door — open that day that there 
might be neither knock nor ring. 
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“Do 5fou know how she is now?” he asked, too 
anxiously excited to speak with any sort of ceremony. 

“ There’s no change, sir. Worse, if anything.” 

He suppressed a groan as he leaned against the 
pillar. Chary of intruding into Mr. Carlton’s house, 
after that gentleman’s reception of him the first night 
of Lucy’s illness, he would not enter now. He tore 
a leaf from his pocket-book, wrote some words on it 
in pencil, folded, and gave it to Jonathan, 

“ Let Lady Jane have this when there’s an oppor- 
tunity. But don’t disturb the sick-room to give 
it her.” 

The paper, however, soon found its way to Jane. 
She opened it in some curiosity. 

“I have telegraphed for my father. He may not 
be able to do more than is being done, but it will 
at least be a satisfaction. He knows Lucy’s constitu- 
tion, and there’s something in that. If I lose her, I 
lose all I care for in life.” 

Words quiet and composed enough ; scant indica- 
tion did they give of the urgent, impassioned nature 
of the message gone up to Sir Stephen. 

Jane approved of \ 0 hat he had done. Though she 
put little faith in further advice being of avail, it 
would, as he ,said, be a satisfaction. She wished 
Lady Oakburn was as much within their reach as 
Sir Stephen Grey ; if the worst happened to Lucy, 
the blow to her almost more ?han mother would, be 
bitter. 

Dangerous illness connected with our history was 
in another habitation of South Wennock that day. 
The little boy at Tapper’s cottage, of whom mention 
has been so frequently made, and who bad created 
doubt and speculation in more minds than one, had 
.become rapidly worse in the p^t week and Mr. 
Carlton -saw that he could not save .him.» Greatly 
- worked as Mr. Carlton just then was out of doors, — 
having Lucy in her danger on his hands at home. 
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not to speak of his exacting wife— he had not on 
this clay been able to go to the cottage. Mr. Jefferson 
went up and brought back the report ; the boy was 
no better, and the mother excessively anxious. 

“ She did not like my calling,” observed the 
assistant-surgeon to, Mr. Carlton. “She said she 
hoped you would be able to get up to-day, if only 
for a minute.” 

Mr. Carlton made no particular answer. He would 
go if he could, but did not think time would permit 
him ; and he knew bis g'oing could do the child no 
good. 

Mrs. Smith, to her own surprise, found she was 
to be favoured with a levee that afternoon. The 
little fellow, for whom a temporary day-bed had been 
made up in the parlour, was lying upon it asleep, 
and Mrs. Smith sat by him. The leg gave him a 
great deal of pain now, but it seemed easier than it 
was in the morning ; and in these easy intervals he 
was sure to sleep. The young woman, whom you 
saw drawing the child’s carriage not long ago, had 
come into the house entirely, by Mrs. Smith’s desire, 
to do the work, go on errands, anything that might 
be required ; and there’s always enough to do in 
illness. She was out now, having bad leave to go 
and see her mother ; and Mrs. Smith had fallen into 
a doze herself, when she was aroused by a sharp 
kaqpk at the cottage door. 

She went into the kitchen and opened it. There 
stood a little shrivelled woman in a black bonnet, 
with a thin, battered-looking sort of face. Mrs. 
Smith had seen her before, though she retained not 
the slightest recollection of her ; and the reader has 
seen her also. 

It was the Widow Gould from Palace Street. She 
had been Sbonoured by a call from Mrs. Pepperfly that 
morning, which led, as a matter of course, to a dish 
of gossip ; and the result was, that the widow 
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bscame acquainted for the urst time \vith I^lrs. Smith’s 
presease at South Wennock, and Mrs." Pepperfly’s 
various speculations arising- therefrom. Consequently 
the widow — and there were few more curious widows 
living — thijught she could not do better than go up 
to the cottage and claim acquaintance. 

Mrs. Smith received her witii some graciousness. 
The truth was, Mrs. Smith was growing rather out 
of conceit of the plan of secrecy she had adopted 
since her sojourn at South Wennock. Her only 
motive for it (if we except a natural reserve, which 
%vas habitual) had been that she thought she might 
End out more particulars of Mrs. Crane’s death as a 
stranger, if there was anythiag attendant on that 
death which needed concealment. Until she heard of 
the death, she had not the remotest idea of any con- 
cealment. But the plan had not seemed to answer, 
for Mrs. Smith could learn no more than she had 
learned at the commencement, and she talked readily 
enough with the widow. 

Upon hospitable thoughts intent, Mrs. Smith set 
out her tea-table ; laying the tray in the kitchea, not 
to disturb the little sleeper in the parlour. It’s true it 
was barely three o’clock, rather an early hour for the 
mea! ; but it has become fashionable, you know, to 
take a cup of tea early. Before they had sat down to 
it, another visitor arrived. It was Judith Ford. 

It appeared that Judith had b^en obliged to come to 
Cedar Lodge that afternoon upon some matter’ of 
business ; and Lady Jane had told her to call in and 
ask after the little boy at the cottage. Jane had 
heard of his increasing illness ; and she thought much 
of Mm even in the midst of her anxiety for Lucy. 

It’s like magic, your both meeting here together ! ” 
exclaimed Mrs. Smith. , 

For there was always a feeling resting in the 
woman’s mind that the whole knovjjn 'circumstances 
connected with Mrs. Crane’s death had not been 
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detailed to her ; a contiliuous hope that a chance 
word might reveal to her something or other new. 
Judith said she could stop for a quarter of an hour, 
and Mrs. Smith handed her some tea in triumph, for 
the promised tea-drinking' bout, when Judith was to 
spend an evening at the cottage, had not taken place 
yet. What with L£dy Jane’s visit to London, and 
Lucy’s sojourn with them, and one thing or other, 
Judith had not been able to find the time for it. 

It would have been strange had the conversation 
not turned upon that long-past tragedy. The Widow 
Gould, who loved talking better than anything else in 
the world, related Iier version of it, and the other 
widow listened with all her ears. Mrs. Gould, it must 
be remembered, had never admitted, in conjunction 
with the nurse, that there could be truth in that vision 
of Mr. Carlton’s, touching the man on the stairs ; it a 
little exasperated both of them to hear it spoken of, 
and she began disclaiming against it now. A need- 
less precaution, since Mrs. Smith had never before 
heard of it. It appeared, however, to make a great 
impression upon her, now that she did hear it. 

“Good Heavens! And do ^ou mean to say that 
man was not followed up ? ” 

“There wasn’t no man to follow,” testily returned 
the Widow Gould, upon whom the paut seven or eight 
years had not sat lightly, and she looked at least 
sixty-six. “I’ve never liked Mr. Carlton since, I 
kiK)W that. It might' have look away our characters, 
you know, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Smith did not appear to know anything of the 
sort, or even to hear the delicate allusion. She Had 
risen from her seat to fill the teapot from the kettle on 
the fire ; but she put it down again in haste. 

“It was just the clue I wanted!” she exclaimed. 
“Just t^e clue. I thought it so strange that he had 
not beem here ; so strange, so strange ! It was more 
unaccountable fo me than all the rest.” 
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“What do you mean?” exclaimed/ the little 
shrivelled woman, staring* at the evident excitement. 

“I mean her husband. The man concealed on the 
stairs must have been her husband.” 

“Whati Mr. Crane?” 

“ Of course it was. He killed her. I feel as 
certain of it as if I had seen it done. How came that 
fat nurse, Pepperfly, not to tell me this ? ” 

“Mother Pepperfly don’t believe in it,” said Mrs. 
Gould. “She’s as certain as I be, that no man was 
there. ” 

“You mig'ht have told me this,” resumed Mrs, 
Smith, turning- to Judith. “ Why, it throws more 
lig;-ht upon the subject than all the rest put together.” 

“ I have not had much opportunity of telling you 
anything,” answered Judith, who had sat in her usual 
silent fashion, sipping the hot tea and listening to the 
other two. “ But I don’t believe it, either, for the 
matter of that.” 

“ Believe what? ” 

“ That any man was concealed on the stairs.” 

“ But — I can’t understand,” cried Mrs. Smith, 
“ Did Mr. Carlton not, see one there ? ” 

“ He fancied he did at the moment. But he came 
to the conclusion afterwards that the moonlight had 
deceived him.” ' 

“ And it never was followed up ? ” 

“ Oh, dear, yes,” said Judith. -» “ The police sought 
after the man for a long while, and could never find 
him.” 

“And they came to think at last, ma’am — as 
everybody else of sense had thought at the time — 
that there wasn’t no man there,” put in the little 
widow. 

“Then I can tell them to the contrary,” was Mrs, 
Smith’s emphatic rejoinder. “That man v’^as poor 
Mrs. Crane’s husband. I happen to know so much.” 

Little Mrs. Gould was startled at the words. 
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Judith arre;-.ted the piece of bread-and-butter she was 
about to put into her mouth, and gazed ia astonish- 
ment. 

Yes,” continued Mrs. Smith, It must have. been 
him. I know — i feel that it was him. He was at 
South Wemjock : I know so much as that.” 

You Ano'2ij this ? ” cried the other two in a breath, 

I do. I know that Mrs. Crane’s husband was at 
South Wennock.” 

A.iid w^here is he now, ma’am?” asked the widow. 

Ah, where indeed ! ” was the answer, given m an 
angry tone. I have never heard of him since in 
all these years. I came down here now to find out 
\vhat I could about him — and her.” 

It’s what old Pepperfiy told me this morning, 
ma’am ; she said she was sure you hadn’t come for 
nothing else. I know what I should have done in 
your place,” added the widow. “! should have 
declared myself to the police the minute I come, and 
got them to rake up the search again. You see there 
was nobody here belonging to the poor lady at the 
time, and it made the police careless over it — least- 
ways, a many folks have held that opinion. All I can 
say is, that if there was any Mr. Crane on the stairs 
that night, he must have stolen in suj;reptitious down 
the drawing-room chimbly, for he never came in at 
the straightforward door.” 

There’s time enough yet to declare my business 
to the police,” was Mrs. Smith’s answer. “ I have 
preferred to remain quiet, and feel my way. Not but 
that one or two have suspected who I was. Judith, 
here, for one ; she remembered me at once.” 

“ And Mother Pepperfly for another,” remarked the 
widow, handing up her cap for some more tea. 

“NojrfShe did not ; at first she did not recollect me 
at all,” "said » Mrs. Smith, as she filled it. ** I think 
Mr. Carlton suspects who I am.” 

Judith lifted her eyes. “ Why do you think so ? ” 
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Because he asked so many qucstionsA’vhcn I fli'st 
came — v>rlio I was, and what Twas. and ali ihej rest of 
it ; I believe he’d have grme on asking' till now if 1 
had not put him down. And one day I caught him 
looking curiously into my drawers ; he sozd he ^vas 
searching for rag for my child’-s knee, but I have 
always thought he was looking to see what he could 
find.” 

‘‘Why! Mr. Carlton met yon that time at the 
station at Great Wennock ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Gould, 
the e%'-eiit occurring to her memory. ‘‘ 1 remember it 
came out at the inquest.” 

“ Was it Mr. Carlton I met there?” resumed Mrs. 
Smith, after a pause, during which she had cast h.er 
thoughts back ^to the nearly-forgotten incident, “I 
did not recognise him again. It was almost dark at 
the time, 1 remember. But perhaps his ejrcs were 
keener than mine. At any rate, i feel sure he knows 
who I am ; why else should he put all those 
questions.” 

“ It’s only natural to him to ask such,” observed 
the Widow Gould. “ He’d like it to be brought to 
light as well as the rest of us.” 

“ Of course he would,” was Mrs. Smith’s acquies- 
cent answer. “nOnce or twice I have been upon the 
point of talking to him about it, but I thought I’d 
■wait ; I thought I’d wait.” 

She spoke this in a dreamy sort of manner. Judkh 
rose and put back her chair. She could not stay long- 
on that day of anxiety, and she did not care to ask 
Mrs. Smith questions in the presence of the other- 

“I say,” broke in that other, “how long did that 
little mile of an infant live? Pepperfly says it’s 
dead.” 

“ Not ox^er long,” replied Mrs. Smith. “li wasrA 
to be expected that it would. I xvish voii coUld stay, 
Judith.” ’ 

“1 wish I could,” was Judith’s answer. “It’s 
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impossible to-day. There’s nothing can be done for 
Lady Lucy, poor thing, but one must be in the house.” 

“Report says, Judy, that Lady Laura — — My 
goodness ! who’s come now ? ” ^ 

The sudden breaking off of the Widow Gould’s re- 
mark was caused by the dashing up to the gate of 
some sort of vehicle. They crowded to the window 
to look. 

It was a baker’s cart. And seated in state beside 
the driver was Mrs. Pepperfly. 

It appeared that her duties at Mrs. Knag'g’s Were 
over, through that lady’s being, as Mrs. Pepperfly 
expressed it, on her legs again, and she had quitted 
her the previous day. Consequently she was at leisure 
to make calls upon her circle of friends. It struck 
her that she could not do better than devote the 
afternoon and evening to her new acquaintance in 
Blister Lane, where she should be sure to enjoy a 
good tea, and might happen to drop upon something 
nice for supper — pickled pork, or some other dainty ; 
not to reckon the chance of being invited to take a 
bed. The friendly baker had accommodated her with a 
lift in his cart. How he had contrived to get her up, 
he hardly knew ; still less how he should get her 
down again. While this was being accomplished, 
the Widow Gould running out to assist in the process, 
the little boy awoke and cried aloud. Altogether, 
wiiat with one distraction and another, Judith found 
a good opportunity to slip away. 

She was half way down the Rise, when she met Mr. 
Carlton driving up in his open carriage. He was on 
his way to pay a visit at Tupper’s cottag-e. 
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CHAPTER LIIL 

% SIR STEPHEN’S VISIT. 

Down thundered Sir Stephen Grey as fast as the 
hissing and shrieking express train could take him. 
The message had disturbed him in no measured degree. 
Lucy Chesney given over ! At Great Wennock he 
found his son waiting with a fleet horse and gig. A 
minute’s explanation, and they were skimming along* 
the smooth road. 

“Any change since you telegraphed, Frederick?” 

“ None for the better, sir.” 

There was an interval of silence. 

“My son, what a pace you are driving at! Take 
care what you are about.” 

“ The horse is sure, father. And she lying at the 
turn between life and death.” 

Sir Stephen said no more. As the gig reached 
South Wennock, and dashed through it on its wav 
to Mr. Carlton’s, tb-e inhabitants flocked to then 
doors and windows. What could possess young 
Fred Grey, that he was driving in that mad fashion ? 
But, as their’’ eyes fell on his companion, they 
recognised him, and comprehended all. Sir Stephen 
Grey, the great physician, brought down from Lon<Jon 
in that haste. Then Lady Lucy Chesney must indeed 
be dying. 

Mr. Carlton happened to be at home when the gig 
drew up. He had just returned from that visit to 
Tupper’s cottage. At the first moment he did not 
recognise his visitor. But he did when he met him in 
the hail. ^ 

“Sir Stephen Grey?” he exclaimed^ his, manner 
cold, his tones bearing marked surprise. In that first 
moment he scarcely understood how or why Sir 
Stephen had come. 
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How d’ye do, how d’ye do, Cariton?” uncer- 
moniously spoke Sir Stephen, in his haste, as he 
brushed past him. “ Which room is she lying' in? ” 
Whether opposition was or was not in th«? surgeon’s 
mind, he did not offi^r it. Indeed there was no lime, 
for Sir Stephen had gone quickly up the stairs. For 
one thing-, Mr. Carlton was pre-occupied, sundry little 
trifles at Tupper's cottage having put him out con- 
siderably. He comprehended the case now : that 
Frederick Grey — or perhaps Mr. John Grey — had 
telegra'pbed to Sir Stephen on Lucy’s account. Mr. 
Carlton had not any objection to Sir Stephen’s 
seeing her ; but he asked himself in ivliat way Sir 
Stephen’s skill tvas better than theirs, that he need 
have been summoned ; and he resented its having 
been done without consulting him. 

He looked out at tlie front door, and saw Frederick 
Grey driving away i.a the gig, quietly^ now. Mr. 
Cariton sent after him a scornful -word : he disliked 
him as much as he had done in the days gone by. 

Sir Stephen was already at his post in Lucy's 
chamber, Lady Jane alone it«! other inmate. Mr. 
Carlton went in once, but Sir Stephen put his finger 
on his lip for silence. A few words^ passed between 
them in the lowest ■whisper, having "^reference to the 
case ; its past symptoms and treatment ; and the 
surgeon stole away -ogain. 

For three long hours Stephen Grey remained in the 
chamber, a&ver quitting it ; three long hours, and 
every mome'at of those hours might be that of death. 
Lady Jane caused a sandwich to be brought to the 
door and a glass of wine, and he swallowed the re- 
freshment standing. And the time wore on. 

When Sir Stephen quitted the house it was night. 
A little beyond Mr. Carlton’s, nearer the town, was a 
space unoccupied by houses ; it was dark there, for 
no friendly gas-lamp was near to throw out its light. 
Pacing this dark spot was one with folded arnrs ; he 
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had so paced it since the night set in. The baronet 
recogmsed his son. 

“ The crisis has come,” said Sir Stephen, “ Come : 
and passed^” 

Frederick Grey struggled with his agitation. He 
strove to be a man. But he essayed twice to speak 
before any words would issue from his bloodless lips. 

And she is dead ? ” 

“No. She will recover.” 

He placed his arm within his son’s as he spoke, 
and walked on, perceiving little of the emotion. Sir 
Stephen was of equable mind himself; he liked to 
take things easy, and could not understand that 
Frederick must be different. Frederick, however, 
was different : he had inherited his mother’s sensitive 
temperament. Sir Stephen caught a glimpse of hi.s 
face as they passed the tvindow of Wilkes ‘.he barber, 
who had a flaring gas jet therein to display the 
beauties of a stuffed gentleman, all hair and whiskers, 
which turned round upon a pivot. 

“What’s the matter, Frederick? Don’t you feel 
well?” 

“Oh, yes. A little — anxious. Are you sure the 
crisis is favourable ? ” 

“Certain. If she dies now, it will be from weak- 
ness. I wonder Lady Jane let her be ill at Carlton’s.'’ 

Even yet Frederick was not sufficiently himself To 
enter on the explanation. It was not Lady jane’s 
fault, ivas all he said. 

“You won’t go back to-night, father?” 

“ No. 1 shall stay until morning, but I am sure 
she is all right now. Youth and beauty can’t escape, 
you see. To think that it should have attacked Luc}/ 
Chesney ! Fortunately she has a good constitution.” 

They walked on to Mr. John Grey’s', -wlibre Sir 
Stephen would remain for the night. Most cordially 
was he welcomed ; Mrs. Grey said it seemed like old 
times to see him back again. 
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There were many cases, even at that present time, 
where the fever had taken as great a hold as it had 
on Lucy, and when the fact of Sir Stephen’s arrival 
became known — and the news spread likd wildfire — 
Mr. Grey’s house was besieg'ed with applicants, pray- 
ing- that Sir Stephen would afford the sick the benefit 
of his advice, before he went back to town. So much 
for popular opinion ! A few years back, Mr. Stephen 
Grey had been hunted from the town ; scai'cely a soul 
in it would have taken his advice gratis ; but Sir 
Stephen Grey, the orthodox London physican, the 
baronet, the great man who attended upon royalty, 
had risen to a wonderful premium. Had all the 
faculty of the physicians’ college combined been at 
South Wennock, none would have been thought much 
of, in comparison with Sir Stephen Grey. 

Did he refuse to go? Not he. At the beck and 
call of any’^ in South Wennock — for he was not one 
to pay back evil in its own coin, Sir Stephen went 
abroad. In at one house, out of another, till the 
little hours of the morning, was he. And not a fee 
would he take, either from rich or poor. No, no, it 
was for old friendship’s sake, he said, as he shook 
them by the hand ; for old friendship's sake. 

Twice in the evening he visited Lucy, and found 
that the favourable symptoms remained ; nay, were 
gKowing more and' more apparent. Jane would 
scarcely let go his hand ; she could not divest herself 
of the idea that he had saved Lucy. No, Sir Stephen 
said : Lucy’s constitution would have triumphed 
without him, under God. 

Mr. Carlton, who had recovered his equanimity, 
invited Sir Stephen into his drawing-room, and 
seemed ^disposed 'to be cordial ; but Sir Stephen told 
him, ar^i with truth, that he had no time to sit that 
night even for -a minute ; South Wennock would not 
let him. 

When Sir Stephen reached his brother’s house it 
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was one o’clock, and, to his surprise, he saw another 
applicant waiting for him ; a stout female of extra- 
ordinary size, who was dozing asleep in a chair, 
underneatl^ the hall lamp. His coming- in arouseci 
her, and she stood up, curtseying after her peculiar 
fashion. 

“You don’t remember me, sir.” 

“Why, bless my heart! — if I don’t think it’s 
Mother Pepperfly ! ” he exclaimed, after a minute’s 
doubtful stare. ‘ ‘ What have you been doing with 
yourself? You have grown into two.” 

“ Growed into six, Mr. Stephen, if I’m to be 
reckoned by breadth. Hope you are well, sir, and 
your good lady ! ” 

“ All well. And now, what do you want with me? 
To recommend you to a mill that grinds people 
slender again ? ” 

Mrs. Pepperfly shook her head dolefully, intimating 
that no such mill could have any effect upon her, and 
proceeded to explain her business. This she persisted 
in doing at full length, in spite of the lateness of the 
hour and Sir Stephen’s^fatigue. 

It appeared — rather to Mrs. Pepperfly’s own dis- 
comfiture — that Mrs. Smith was not able to invite 
her to a bed, owing to the only spare one being 
occupied by the servant maid ; but she was treated 
to a refreshing tea and profuse ^supper, and enjoyed 
her evening very much ; the Widow Gould’s presenfce 
adding to the general sociability. The widow left 
early; she kept good hours; but Mrs. Pepperfly was 
in no hurry to depart. She really did make herself 
useful in attending to the child, and sat by him for 
some time after he was carried upstairs to his room. 
She oftered to stop with him fop the nig-ht, but 
Mrs. Smith entirely declined : it had not came yet 
to sitting up nights vrith him. ^ ’ 

In the course of the evening, the news which had 
been spreading through South Wenncck reached 
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Tupper’s ittage. Mr. Carltoa’s boy, who had 
carried itp .some medicine, imparted it. The great 
London docior, Sir Stephen Grey, had come down by 
telegraph to Lady Lucy, and was now paying' visits to 
the sick throughout the town, going to cure ’em all. 
Mns. Smith seized*' upon the news, as a parched 
traveller seizes upon water. She loved the child 
passionately, hard and cold as were her outtvard 
manners ; and it seemed that this whispered a faint 
hope for bis life. Not that she bad reason to be dis- 
satisfied with Mr. Carlton ; she acknowledged that 
gentleman’s skill, and was sure he did his best ; but 
the very name of a .great physician brings magic with 
it. She asked Mrs. Pepperfly to fitid out where Sir 
Stephen was staying, as she went home, and to call 
and beg hipi to step up in the morning ; £ind to be 
sure and say he would be paid his fee, whatever 
amount it might be, lest he might think it was but a 
poor cottage, and decline the visit. Upon this Ia.st 
clause in the message the nurse laid great stress, when 
telling it to Sir Stephen. 

But not one word did .she say, or hint impait, that 
this Mrs. Smith was the sanie'"person who had played 
a part in the drama which had driven Stephen Grey 
from his former home. Mrs. Pepperdy was a shrewd 
woman ; she did not want for common sense ; and 
she judged that that past reminiscence could not be 
pleasant to Sir Stephen. At any rate she would not 
be the one to recall it to him. She simply spoke of 
Mrs. Smith as a “party” who had settled lately at 
South Wennock, and she reiterated the prayer for 
Sir Stephen to go up. 

“ But 1 have no time,” cried Sir Stephen. “ What’s 
the matter with the boy ? The fever? ” 

“ B1«»3S 3 ’-ou, no, sir,” replied Mrs. Pepperfl}?. “ He 
havenT got'enough of fever in him, poor little wan 
object ! He’s 'going off as fast as he can go in a 
decline and a white swelling in his knee. ” 
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“Then I can do no g’Dad.” f' 

“ Don’t say that, Mr. Stephen, sir. If you onk' 
knowed the good a doctov does, just in looking at 
'em, you wouldn't say it. But in course you do know 
it, sir, jusl\s well as me. He mayn't save iheir !sve.-= 
by an hour, and mostly don't in them hopeless cases ; 
blit think of the comfort it brings to the cowed-down 
mind 1 If you could step up for a minute in the 
morniag', sir, she'd he everlasting grateiul.’’ 

Telling her he must leave it until the morning to 
decide, though he gave a sort of promise to find ihe 
time if possible. Sir Stephen dismissed Mns. PeitperHy, 
He had a good laugh afterward.s with his brother 
John at her size. “ \\diat about the old failing ?” he 
asked. 

“ Well, it’s not quite cured,” was the re.pl}% “ but 
it is certainly no worse. She keeps within bounds.” 

With the morning, Sir Stephen was up and out 
early. Many were still calling for him. indeed 
everybody in the town would fain have had a visit 
from him, could they have invented the least shadow 
of an excuse, illness or no illness. His first care w'as 
Lucy Chesney who wS.s decidedly better: skin cool, 
intellects collected : in short, Lucy was out of danger. 

“ And now foftthis cottage of I'upper’s, if 1 must go 
up,” he exclaimed to his son, who had wallied with 
him to Mr. Carlton’s but had not entered. “ I declare 
it is unreasonable of people ! What good can i do 
to a dying boy ? ” 

One thing' must be mentioned. Frederick Grej’’ 
had not the remotest idea there was any suspicion, 
anything singular, attaching to this woman and 
child. That suspicion was confined as yet to very 
few in South Wennock. He had casually heard such 
people were living in Tupper’s cottage, -^but he 
supposed them to be entire strangers. ’ 

The boy was in bed upstairs, and Mrs. Smith was 
put.tijiio- ber house rights, for -she liad sent tho 
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girl for some milk. She had not expected the doctor 
so early. He passed quickly up the stairs ; he had 
not a minute to lose, leaving her to foliorv. The 
little fellow, in his restlessness, had got oqe arm out 
of his nightgown sleeve, leaving it exposed. Sir 
Stephen’s attention was caught by a mark on his arm, 
underneath the shoulder. He looked at it attentively ; 
it was a very peculiar mark, a sort of mole, almost 
black, and as large as a speckled bean. He was 
talking to the child when Mrs. Smith came up. 

“ Is there any hope, sir ? ” she whispered, after 
Sir Stephen had examined the child and was preparing 
to go down. 

‘‘ Not the least. He won’t be here long.” 

Mrs. Smith paused. '‘At any rate, you tell it 
me plump enough, sir,” she said presently, in a 
resentful tone. “There's not much soothing in that 
to a mother’s feelings.” 

“Why should I not tel! it you?” rejoined Sir 
Stephen. “ You said you wished for my candid 
opinion, and I gave it. You are not his mother.” 

“Not his mother ! ” she echoed. 

“ That you are not. That child’s one of mine.” 

“Whatever do you mean?” she exclaimed, in 
astonishment. r 

“ I mean that I brought that child into the world. 
Look here,” he added, retracing his steps to the bed, 
and pulling aside the nightgown to show the mark. 
“ I know the child by that, and could swear to him 
among a thousand.” 

She made no reply. They descended to the kitchen, 
where Frederick was waiting. Sir Stephen talked as 
he went down. 

“The mother of that child was the unfortunate 
lady wh<>. died at the Widow Gould’s in Palace Street 
some years 'ago — Mrs. Crane. I have cause to 
remember it, if nobody else has.” 

The widow fixed her eyes on Sir Stephen. “ I 
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asked Mrs. Pepperfly— who was the attendant nurse 
upon that lady — whether the infant was born with any 
mark upon it, and she told me it had none.” 

‘‘ I dovi’tupare what Mrs. Pepperfly told you,” returned 
Sir Stephen. “ She may have forgotten the mark ; 
or may possibly not have seen it' at the time, for her 
faculties of perception are sometimes obscured by gin. 

I tell you that is the same child. ” 

Frederick Grey was listening with all his ears, in 
doubt whether he might believe them. He scarcely 
understood. Mrs. Smith gave in the point ; at least 
so far as that she did not dispute it further. 

“You are the gentleman, sir, who attended that 
lady. Mr. — Mr. ” 

“Mr. Stephen Grey, then; Sir Stephen, now. I 
am ; and I am he against whom was brought the 
accusation of having carelessly mixed poison with her 
draught.” 

“ And you did not do it ? ” she whispered. 

“I I My good woman, what you may be to that 
dead lady, I know not ; but you may put perfect faith 
in this, that I tell you.. Over her poor corpse, and in 
the presence of her Maker and mine, I took an oath 
that the draught went out of my hands a proper and 
wholesome mixtiire, that no poison was impregnated 
with it ; and I again swear it to you now, within 
shadow of her dying child.” a 

“ Who did do it?” continued the woman, catching 
up her breath. 

“ Nay, I know not/' replied Sir Stephen, as he sat 
down to write a prescription with his pencil, ink not 
being at hand. “ Smith ! Smith ! ” he repeated to 
himself, the name, in connection with the past, striking 
upon his memory. “ You must be the Mrs. Smith 
who came to take away the child ! ” ^ / 

Possibly Mrs. Smith saw no further, use in denying 
it ; possibly she no longer cared to do so ‘‘ And what 
if I am, sir ? ” 
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“ What ii you are i ” echoed Sir Stephen, starting 
off the wooden chair, and regarding her in his 
astonishnient. Why, my good woman, do you 
know that pretty nearly the whole world wf s searched 
to find you ? Nobody connected with the affair was 
wanted so much as you were.” 

“ What for ? ” 

'‘To give what testimony you could; to throw 
some light upon the mystery ; to declare who and 
what the young lady was,” reiterated Sir Stephen, 
speaking- very fast. 

“ But if i couldn’t?” rejoined Mrs, Smith. 

“ But I don’t suppose you couldn’t. I expect you 
could.” 

“ Then, sir, you expect tvrong. I declare to 
goodness that ! know no more who the lady was— - 
that is, what her family was or what her connections 
were — than that baby upstairs knows. I ha-v'e come 
down to South Wennock now to find out ; and I 
never knew that Mrs. Crane was dead until after I 
got here.” 

Sir Stephen Grey was surprised- Frederick, w'ho 
was leaning- his elbow on the back of a high chair, 
carelessly played Vt/ith his watch-chain. 

“Where’s her husband?” aske^d Sir Stephen, 
sittiitg- down again. 

Sir, it’s just wh^'t I should like to know I have 
never heard of him since 1 look the baby from South 
Wennock.” 

“ But you must know in a measure who she was ! 
You could not have come here, as you did, to take 
the child from an utter stranger.” 

Mrs. Smith was silent. “ I knew her because she 
lodged ^at iny hoEse,” she said at length. “I don’t 
know v/hy Umay not say it.” 

“And her husband? Was he lodging- with you 
also ? ” 

“ No. Oxily herself. Sir, I declare upon rny sacred 
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word that i don’t know who she really ','vas, or who 
her husband, Mr. Crane, was. It’s partly because ! 
dldii’t want to be bothered with people askin^^' me 
thing's I i^/as unable to answer, that i have kept 
myself quiet here, saying- noihing about its being the 
same child.” ’ 

‘‘ And you did not know she was dead ? ” 

“ I did not know she was dead. I have been living 
with the child in Scotland, where, my husband was in 
a manufactory ; and times upon limes have we 
wondered what had become of Mrs. Crane, that she 
did not come for her child. We Ihougiii she-: must 
have gone to America with her husband. There was 
some talk of it.” 

And you know nothing- about the death?— or the 
circumstances attending it ? ” reiterated Sir Stephen. 

“ I know nothing whatevor about it,” wa.s the reply, 
.spoken emphatically. “Except what has been told 
to me since I came here this time. Mrs. Crane 
lodged with me in London, and left me suddenly to 
come to South Wennock. 1 got a note a day or two 
afterwards, saying he,r baby was on the point of 
being* born, asking me to come and fetch it It had 
been arranged that I should have the nursing of it. 
That’s all ! knotb.” 

“ Do you know why she came to South Wenneck ? ” 
“ I believe to meet her husband. But there seemed 
to be some mystery connected with him, and she was 
not very communicatix'^e to me.” 

It seemed that this was ail Mrs. Smith knew. At 
least it was all she would say ; and it threw little if 
any more light upon the past than Sir Stephen had 
known before. He quitted her with a r ecommeadaiioe 
to tell what she knew to the police. .. 

“ I dare say I shall,” she said. “ But J m'^st take 
my own time over it. I have my reasons. It won’t 
be my fault, sir, if the thing is not brought to light. ” 
Sir Stephen was half way down the garden with 
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his son, when Mrs. Smith came running- after him 
asking him to stop. 

“Sir, have you forgotten: you have not taken 
your fee.” ^ 

“ I don’t take feej in South Wemiock,” he said, 
with a smile. “ Follow my directions and you may 
give the child a little ease ; but nothing can save 
him.” 

In going out of the gate they met Mr. Carlton, who 
was abroad early with his patients. What on earth 
had brought //fern thei'e ? was the question in his eyes, 
if not on his lips. 

“You have been to see my patient ! ” he exclaimed 
aloud, in no conciliating tone. 

“ Is it your patient ? ” cried Sir Stephen. “ I declare 
I thought it was Lycett’s, and I had no time to ask 
particulars. I have recommended a little change in 
the treatment and left a prescription ; just to give 
ease : nothing else can be done.” 

He spoke in the carelessly authoritative manner of a 
first-class physician ; he meant no offence, or dreamed 
of any ; but it grated on the ear of Mr. Carlton. 

“ What brought you here at all ? ” he asked, really 
wondering what could have brought Sir Stephen to 
that particular place. '' 

“ Mrs. Smith sent for me,” said Sir Stephen. “ I 
stj,ppose you know what child it is.” 

“What child it is?” repeated the surgeon, after 
an almost imperceptible pause. “ It won’t be long 
here ; I know that much, in spite of physician’s 
prescriptions.” 

“It is the child of that lady who died in Palace 
Street, where I attended for you. She who was killed 
by the prussic acid.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mr. Carlton. 

“There’s no nonsense about it,” rejoined Sir 
Stephen. “ Mrs. Smith thought to persuade me I was 
wrong, but I convinced her to the contrary.” 
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A change crossed the face of Mr. Carltov; a peculiar 
expression, not unlike that of a stag at bay. Lifting 
his eyes he caught those of Frederick Grey riveted 
upon his. 

“Is it possible to recognise an infant after the 
lapse of years, do you think, Sir Stephen ? ” 

“Not unless it was born with a distinguishing mark, 
as this was. I should know that boy if I met him in 
old ag'e in the wilds of Africa.” 

“ What is the mark ? ” asked Mr. Carlton, looking 
as if he doubted whether there was any. 

“It’s under the right arm, near the armpit; one 
you can’t forget, once seen. Go and look at it.” 

They parted, shaking hands. Sir Stephen turned 
out at the gate, Mr. Carlton towards the door of the 
cottage. He had all but entered it, when he heard 
himself called by Sir Stephen. 

“You had better make it known abroad that this is 
the same child, Mr. Carlton ; it may lead to a discovery 
eventually. Perhaps Mrs. Smith will tell you more 
than she has told me. She says Mrs. Crane came to 
South Wennock to meet her husband ; and I should 
think that likely. Recollect the fellow you saw hidden 
on the stairs ! ” 

Sir Stephen had no need to say “ Recollect the 
fellow.” That fellow was in Mr. Carlton’s mind all 
too often for its peace. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

STOLEN MOMENTS. 

Lucy Chesney was going on to convalescence— as 
indeed was South Wennock generally. In lers than a 
week after Sir Stephen’s visit Lucy was -able to leave 
her bed for a sofa. 

T Mr. Frederick Grey considered himself a very ill-used 
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man. Not ^-ice, save that single time when she lay 
in imminent danger and did not know him, had he 
been admitted to see Lucy. But upon hearing from 
his Uncle John that she tvas sitting up, he went down 
forthwith to Mr. Carlton’s. ^ 

Admitted by Jonathan, asking leave and licence of 
nobody, he walked straight upstairs and knocked at 
Lucy’s chamber. “ Come in,” came the answer in 
Lucy’s voice, and he went in and found her alone, 
lying on the sofa near the fire, dressed, and covered 
over with a silken coverlid. 

The red fiush flew into her white cheeks ; but when 
the first moment of surprise was over, she held out 
her hand in token of welcome. Not a word was 
spoken by either. He passed his arm underneath the 
pillow on which she was lying and raised it up, 
bringing her fair young face closer to his own. 

“ Lucy, my whole life will be one of thankfulness ! ” 
“ Did you think I should die?” 

“Yes, my darling, I did. I may tell you so, now 
the danger’s over. Lucy, it must not be long before 
you are mine ; I cannot risk another trial, such as 
this has been.” 

“ Had I been yours ever so, you could not have 
guarded me from it,” was her answer.*' 

“Not from the illness; I am aware of that. But 
to know that you w^re ill — ill unto death and I not 
alldwed to foe with you — there was my trial. I do 
not care to tell you how badly 1 bore it ; how I paced 
before the house outside, hour after hour, and night 
after night, watching its walls. Illness may come to 
you as my wife, Lucy, but it will be my right to tend 
you then ; my right above anybody’s in the world ! 
Sisters, nurses, friends — what are they compared to 
me ? ” 

How delightful it was to lie there ! In the sweet 
languor of growing convalescence, pressed to that 
manly heart, in those protecting arms 1 It was almost 
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worth having' been ill for. She looked in bis face 
with a tender smile. 

“ I shall always say you saved me, Frederick.” 

I save^ you ! How ? ” 

“By sending for Sir Stephen. Jane declares that 
soon after he entered, I seemed \o grow calmer. He 
gave me something, a powder, she saj's, and he 
changed the lotion that 'Ihey were putting to mj/ head.*’ 

“ Lucy, dear, he did nothing for you that my Uncle 
John and Mr. Carlton were not doing. The disorder 
was upon the turn when he came.” 

“ I cannot part with my opinion ; neither \ril! Jane. 
It is pleasant to me to think that I owe ray prolonged 
life to your father ; or rather to you for getting him 
here.” 

“ Keep the opinion, then,” he whispered. “ And 
take one truth to your heart, love — that you shall owe 
a very great portion of your future life’s happiness to 
me. I will strive to make it, by God’s blessing.” 

‘ ‘ Don’t you think you have held me up long 
enough ? ” she presently said, 

“ Does it tire you ? pr hurt you ? ” 

“ Oh, no. But you will be tired.” 

He raised his own face for a moment, that he might 
look into her ey&s. 

“Tired, did you say? I wish i mig-bt hold you 
here long’ enough to become tirei^.” 

Her gaze fell beneath the saucy glance that danced 
in his, and he bent his face to kiss away the bright 
blushes on her cheek. When folks get into mischief, 
you know, they are nearly sure to be caught. There 
was a brisk knock at the door, and Mr. Carlton stood 
before them. A far brighter blush rose then, and she 
would have shrunk in maidenly timviitjf from the arms 
that encircled her. ’ 

But Frederick Grey altogether declipefi to let her so 
shrink. He kept her where she was, held to him, and 
rai.sed bis head with calm self-posse.ssion. 
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“ What dV you do here, Mr. Carlton?” 

“ Do I ” returned Mr. Carlton. “ It is my own 
house.” 

“Your own house, of course. But thp is Lady 
Lucy’s room in it.” 

It seemed quite irfipossible for those two to meet 
without something unpleasant taking place between 
them, some little interchange of compliments in- 
dicative of incipient warfare. Frederick Grey gently 
laid Lucy down, and stood upright by her side, his 
tall form drawn to its full height. 

“As my sister-in-law’s medical attendant, and as 
her protector so long- as she is underneath my roof, 
perhaps you will allow me to inquire what you do 
here,” retorted Mr. Carlton, turning the tables. “ I 
speak in her behalf when I say that in my opinion it 
is scarcely seemly.” 

“ You will allow me to be the better judge of that,” 
coolly returned the young man. “ As my future wife, 
none can have a greater interest than I, to guard her 
from aught unseemly.” 

He drew a chair near the sofp, as he spoke, and sat 
down ; an intimation that he entertained no intention 
of quitting the room. Lucy, her face still crimson, 
spoke. 

“Did you want anything, Mr. Carlton? ” 

“i came to brings these powders, Lucy,” was his 
re;^ly, as he laid two small white papers on the 
table by her side. “You complained of heartburn 
this morning : take one in a wineglass of water 
now, and the second later in the day ; they will relieve 
you.” 

“Thank you,” she replied; “I will take it 
presently.” , 

Juditlf was in the room then, having entered it in 
time to hear \vhat passed. Mr. Carlton left, not 
choosing probably to make further demur to the 
presence of the intruding guest, lest it might disturb 
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Lucy ; and Frederick Grey took up thd^po-wders and 
examined them. 

“ Have you suffered from heartburn, Lucy? ” 

“ I thii-iik so. I had a hot, disagreeable sensation 
in my throat this morning, and Mr. Carlton said it 
was heartburn. I never had it before.” 

He wetted his finger, put it to the powder, and 
tasted what adhered to it. Then he folded up the 
papers and handed them to Judith. 

“Put these away, Judith. They will do Lady 
Lucy no good.’* 

‘ ‘ Am I not to take them ? ” inquired Lucy. 

“No. I will send you a better remedy.” 

Judith received the powders from him very gingerly, 
as if she feared they might bite her, and left the room 
with them, meeting Lady Jane at the door, who was 
coming into it. Frederick laughed, and made the 
best excuse he could for being there without leave. 

When he was leaving the house, half an hour later, 
Mr. Carlton came forth, and met him face to face on 
the stairs. 

“A moment, Mr. ■» Frederick Grey, if you please. 
It may be well that you and I should come to an 
understanding. You appear to assume that you 
may do just as you please with me : you enter my 
house, you interfere in my affairs. This shall not be.” 

“The Ladies Chesney are temporary inmate^ of 
your house, and my visits in it are to them,” was 
the answer. “ I have not troubled it much.” 

I must request you to trouble it less for the 
future- 1 am not accustomed to these underhand 
modes of proceeding, and I don’t like them. ” 

“ Underhand ! ” exclaimed Frederick Grey, in 
surprise. *• 

“ I don’t choose that my patients s]iouId be 
tampered with. When I become incapable of taking 
care of them, it will be time enough for others to 
interfere. It was a very unwarrantable liberty, that 
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visit of Sir Sk^phen Grey’s to the sick boy at Tapper’s 
cottage.” 

Frederick quite laughed. “You must ask Mrs. 
Smith to settle that with you. She senp, for Sir 
Stephen, and 1 walked with him. I did ‘ no more. 
I did not see the boy. As to interfering- with you, 
Mr. Carlton, I am not conscious of having done it. 
I have desired Lady Lucy not to take those powders 
you brought her just now ; so far I certainly have 
interfered. But you should remember in what re- 
lation she stands to me.” 

“ And, pray, why have you desired her not to take 
the pow'ders ? ” 

“Because I don’t think they are the best remedy for 
heartburn ; I told her I would send her something 
else.” 

“You are cool and easy, sir,” returned Mr. Carlton, 
all his old hatred to Frederick Grey rising to boiling- 
heat. And in point of fact there was a particularly 
cool, indifferent sort of tone pervading Frederick Grey’s 
behaviour towards the surgeon, which was easy dis- 
cernible and anything* but pleasant. “You and i will 
have a long account to settle some day.” 

“ It may be as well, perhaps, that we never come 
to the settlement,” w^as the answer. I do not force 
it on : remember that always, Mr. Carlton, I do not 
force it on. There ha^ been no good feeling between 
you ‘’and me for years, as you are aware ; but that 
is no reason why we should quarrel every time we 
meet. I have had no intention of offending you in 
thus intruding* into your house — and I acknowledge 
that it is an intrusion, antagonistic to each other as 
you and I are, and if you will so far allow me 1 would 
beg you in courtesy to pardon me under the 
circumstances. I will try and not enter it again. 
In a day dr tw6 I expect the ladies will be leaving it 
for their own horne.” 

He made a movement to pass as he concluded i 
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Mr» Carlton did not oppose it, and thS fray ended 
But no sooner had both disappeared than Judith 
emerged from a store-closet hard by, in which she 
had been unwilling prisoner. She came out with 
a pot of jam in her hand and a scared face : anything 
like quarrelling was sure to starlle Judith. 

Lady Laura Carlton was still in her room, making 
believe to be yet an invalid. She liked the indulgence 
of recovery ; the being petted with attentions and 
with good thing's, jellies and wanes and dainty 
messes. She would rise towards midday, cause herself 
to be attired becomingly, go into her dressing-room, 
and stop there for the remainder of the day. Lady 
Jane had to divide her time pretty equally between 
Laura and Lucy, now that Lucy was getting well, 
for Laura was jealous and exacting. 

Laura’s frame of mind did not altogether tend to 
advance perfect recovery ; at least, not if repose W’ere 
essential to it. That suspicion of hers, connecting 
her husband with the inmates of Tupper’s cottage, 
had only grown the fiercer in the enforced seclusion 
of the last week or two. On Laura Carlton’s heart 
there was an ever-burning sense of deep humiliation. 
Lax allegiance in the keeping of a man’s marriage 
vows does reflect its humiliation on the wife j and 
Laura felt its sting deeply. Unduly conscious of her 
birth and title, of the place ushe held among ^the 
nobodies of the provincial town, remembering how 
impassioned had been her love for Mr. Carlton, how 
entirely in the early days of her wedded life she had 
given this love up to him, it cannot be wondered that 
she felt the disloyalty to her heart’s core. Jealousy, 
rage, a thirst for redress, were ever at battle within 
her. She longed to fling' back ’the humiliation on 
Mr. Carlton ; that is, to bring him to sqif-hupiiliation. 
She wished to find something tangible of which to 
accuse him ; proofs that he could neither ignore nof 
dispute : she cherished a vision of seeing him at her 
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feet, suing fol’ pardon, for reconciliation, abjectly, his 
head in the dust ; or else that she would take a high 
ground, and say, I leave you, I am your wife no 
longer. 

Not yet had Lady Jane spoken to Mr. Carlton on 
the subject of Clarice, or asked him whether he could 
or could not give her any information of the past ; the 
surgeon’s time had been so fully occupied, and her 
own anxiety for Lucy so great, that not a moment’s 
opportunity had presented itself since Jane’s sojourn 
in the house. But Jane was seeking one now. 
Perfect courtesy — it may indeed be said cordiality — 
had existed between them during Jane’s stay, though 
from the causes mentioned they had met but little. 
And when they did meet it had been chiefly in Lucy’s 
sick-room. But the time was coming on, and events 
were thickening. 


CHAPTER LV. 

ANOTHER SHOCK FOR MR. CARLTON. 

Lady Laura sat before her dressing-room fire, leaning 
back in an easy-chair, her feet on a low velvet ottoman 
to catch the warmth. Her elbows rested on the arms 
of the chair, the tips of her fingers were pressed 
tog;pther, and her eyes were bent in thought. In 
point of fact the Lady Laura was buried deeply in her 
wrongs, real and imaginary — as was the case now 
three parts of her time. Seated at the window, 
bearing Laura company, was Lady Jane. She was 
knitting a pair of the same sort of woollen mittens 
that she used to knit for her father. These were for 
Mr. Carlton. Wirk;er weather had come on, and he 
had complained one day in Jane’s hearing of the cold 
catching his wrists when he had to go abroad at 
night. Jane immediately offered to knit him a pair of 
these soft woollen things, and had set about them. 
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Neither to Laura, any more than to M». Carlton, had 
Jane spoken of Clarice. Laura’s impatience during’ 
her sickness had prevented it : she seemed not to be 
in a fram*^^ of mind to hear anything serious. On this 
day, however, Laura was at least outwardly calm ; 
and Jane seized upon the opportunity as she sat there. 
She began by telling her of the last interview with 
Mrs. West, and Laura listened with apathy enough, 
as if it were no concern of hers, until aroused by the 
narration of the particulars that led Mrs. West to 
infer Clarice must have married. 

‘“Married!” exclaimed Laura, turning her head 
quickly to her sister. 

“ By what Mrs. West said — as I have now repeated 
to you — I think there can be no doubt of it. Indeed, 
Clarice admitted it was so when the servant girl 
met her.” 

“Oh, well, I think all that is proof enough,” re- 
marked Laura. “So it seems I was not the only one 
of the family to consult self-inclination — dreadful 
conduct as you and papa thought it in me I And 
pray, Jane, who was |he gentleman?” 

“ About that there is less certainty,” said Jane. 

‘ ‘ Circumstances point strongly — at least in my opinion 
— to its having'*been a brother of Mr. West’s, a young- 
medical man. He was staying there, was very 
intimate with Clarice, and iuisthe following winter 
embarked for India. Mrs. West does not think tills; 
she argues that Mr. Tom West was open-hearted, 
was his own master, and would have married Clarice 
publicly had he married her at all. She feels certain 
that they did not sail together, however it may have 
been ; but it appears to me that Clarice could not 
have been in a condition of health to embark, and 
would probably follow him later.” * 

“Nothing more likely. But w|?yL-being safely 
married — should she not have told us? Had she 
feared interference to prevent it, she could not have 
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feared interWence to separate them when it was 
done.” 

“Ti'ue,” said Lady Jane. "‘I have pondered it ai! 
over until I am tired and sick. At all events, this is 
a little clue, and now I must tell you who may possibly 
help us in it — Mr. Cai^ton.” 

“How should he help?” asked Laura, in surprise. 
“ I have never spoken to him of Clarice. To confess 
to a sister who went out to serve as a governess and 
got lost, was not pleasant — and you have heard me 
say this before. I have never opened my lips about 
Clarice to Mr. Carlton. My first silence has induced 
my continued silence, if you can understand that.” 

Jane explained. That in the old days Mr. Carlton 
was intimate at Mrs. West’s : was a friend of Tom 
West’s, of a Mr. Crane, and of other young medical 
men who visited there. “ It is just possible Mr. 
Carlton might have known something of the marriage, 
and of their subsequent movements,” she concluded. 
Laura did not acquiesce. 

“ Really, Jane, there seems very little use in bringing 
up this uncertainty about Clarice,” she fretfully ex- 
claimed. “As I say, it does not tell for the dignity 
of the Chesney family.” 

“ I will not rest, now, until I Irfave found out 
Clarice — if she is to be found,” replied Jane, in some 
agitation. “This injfprmation of Mrs. West’s has 
given me an impetus ; and my father left her to me. 
She may yet be living ; ma}' be in poverty, for all we 
know, and unwilling to apply to us ; or,” she added, 
di'opping her voice, “ or if dead herself, she may have 
left a child or children, i must inquire of Mr. Carlton, 
Laura, in spite of your prejudices and your pride.” 

“ Inquire if you like,” returned Laura ungraciously. 
“You aKrays seem to speak as if there were some 
dark mystery 'attaching to this business, apart from 
the bare loss of Clarice,” she continued, in a con- 
demning sort of way. 
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"It invariably presents itself as a i^i-stery to my 
own mind/’ said Jane, and her tone certainly did 
soniici dark enough as she spoke; "a mystery uhich 
I seem shrink from. You know lilile lame 
boy at Topper’s cottage?” 

‘‘Well?” returned Laura, 'liter a pause and a 
stare. 

‘T cannot divest myself of the idea tha,t tliat child 
is Clarice’s.” 

Up stalled Lady Laura. Flinging from lier knees 
a wann covering which had been laid on them, she 
stamped up and down the room in excitement, fru- 
getting her character of invalid, 

"That child Clarice’s ! For shame, jane ! That 
child is — is — yes, I unll speak out ! lliat child is 
Mr. Carlton’s.” 

Jane sat, unable to speak, aghast at her vehemence; 
at* her words. 

"Mr. Carlton's I Nay, Laura, I think it is you who 
should cry shame. Wdiat wild notion can have taken 
possession of you?” 

Laura, ten times more vehement, more excited than 
before, reiterated her assertion. She was in the 
midst of her tirade — directed against Mr. Carlton and 
mankind in general — when Judith came in. Laura, 
uncontrollable as ever her father was when over- 
mastered by passion, seized th« girl b5^ tlie arm. , 

"You know that child at Tapper’s cottage, Judith? 
I have heard of Lady Jane sending you there. Who 
is he lilte?” 

Judith stood in dismay. She tried to pany the 
question. Lady Laura shook her by the arm. 

"My lady, it’s well known there’s no accounting- for 
likenesses two people that neve? were wit,hin miles 
of each other in their lives may be alike/ 

"Of course they may be,” sarcastically retorted 
Lady Laura. “Will you speak, Judith.” 

'And sometimes axe,” interposed Jane, with calm 
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composure. A likeness alone proves nothing-. But 
you had better speak at once, Judith.” 

“ My ladies, the likeness I saw could be nothing- 
but an accidental one,” said Judith, still a;yoiding- a 
direct answer. “ It may exist in my fancy only.” 

Laura stamped her foot. You must speak, 
Judith,” said Lady Jane. “Like whom do you think 
the child ? ” 

“ Like Mr. Carlton,” was the low reply. 

Lady Jane stood dumb. It was anything but the 
answer she expected, for she had believed Laura’s 
notion to be pure fancy. A triumphant glance shot 
from Laura’s eyes, and certain ill-advised words 
dropped from her lips. The avowal seemed so com- 
plete a confirmation of her suspicions, that she looked 
upon the case as proved against Mr. Carlton. 

She sat down in her chair again, battling with the 
jealous anger that was causing her bosom to heave 
and throb tumultuously. Jane repudiated the idea, 
repudiated it utterly, whatever accidental resemblance 
might exist to Mr. Carlton. She turned to Judith. 
As so much had been spoken before the girl, it was 
well that more should be said. 

“We had a sister who was lost, Judith — you 
once heard me allude to her before. ■'.She has never 
been heard of ; but latterly I have gathered facts 
which induce me to conclude that she married. In 
that little child at Tupper’s cottage I trace a very 
great likeness to her, and I cannot divest myself 
of the idea that it must be her child. Laura, 
don’t see how feasible it is ? Clarice may have 
gone abroad with her husband, leaving her child 
behind at nurse.” 

For once a tin^ of colour came into the white 
face of Judith. “ what name did you say, my lady ? 
Clarice?^' ^ 

“ Clarice,” repeated Jane in surprise, for the 
emphasis was involuntary. “ Lady Clarice. Why ? ” 
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Judith turned away. '‘*Oh, nothin^, my ladj’-; 
nothing-. I thought the name very uncommon.” 

“It is rather uncommon. We have some reason 
to think she married a Mr. West, a gentleman who 
afterwards* went abroad and died. What are you 
looking at, Judith? ” , 

The girl had turned round again, in open genuine 
surprise this time. “I once knew a Mr. West, my 
lady ; a gentleman who was visiting old Mrs. 
Jenkinson in Palace Street, where my sister lives. 
He was Mrs. Jenkinson’s nephew.” 

“Was his name Thomas? ” asked Jane eagerly. 

“ I don’t know, my lady. I can’t remember. 
Margaret could tell.” 

“ And what was he ? In any profession ? ” 

Judith shook her head. Margaret knew, no doubt, 
she said : she would inquire of her, if her lady 
pleased. 

Her lady did please, and told her to do so. But 
Lady Jane did not think much of this: West was 
rather a common name. 

On this same afternoon at dusk, Mr. Carlton was 
in his surgery alone, preparing some mixture for Lucy 
— for the medicines necessary for her had been supplied 
by him, not by-» Mr. Grey. It grew too dark to see 
the proportions with any exactness, and he lighted 
one of the gas-burners. The flame went flaring up, 
and Mr. Carlton turned to the harrow counter again, 
which was close under the window, and took a bottle 
in his hand. 

Reader, when your room has been lighted up, and 
the window left exposed, have you ever felt a dread, 
a horror of what you might witness there ? — Of seeing 
something unearthly, or what you may fear as such, 
standing outside the glass, aud peering in ? > I believe 
that it is a sensation which has been ©xpeiienced by 
many, causing them to drag down’ the blind, or to 
order the shutters closed with all speed. Was it this 
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feeling whic^ induced Mr. Carlton to look up from his 
employment, luli at the window before him ? or w'as 
his mind guided by subtle instinct, whispering that 
somebody was there ? 

The face, but imperfectly seen, was pressed against 
the glass, in the pane immediately facing him — that 
dread face, with iLs white skin and its black whiskers, 
and the dark handkerchief round its chin, dreadful to 
the reminiscence of Mr. Carlton. It appeared to be 
eagerly watching', not him, but his movements, as he 
made up the medicine. 

Mr. Carlton, impassive Mr. Carlton, found that he 
had nerves for once in his life. He cried aloud in the 
moment’s impulse ; a wild sort of cry, not unlike that 
of a sea-gull, and the glass jar dropped from his hand 
on the floor and was shivered into fragments. Mr. 
Jefferson rushed in to see his principal staring at the 
surgery window, and all the good syrup of Taraxacum 
spilled. 


CHAPTER LVr, 

MISS stiffing’s expedition, 

December came in. On a cold, bitter evening, a 
night or two subsequent to the above, a young woman 
might have been seerrscudding through the streets of 
South Wennock. She wore a warm cloak, and kept 
her black Shetland veil tight over her face to protect 
it, for the wind was howling and the sleet was beat- 
ing, It was Miss Stiffing, the maid of Lady Laura 
Carlton. 

‘ ‘ Such a freak of my lady’s ! ” she grumbled dis- 
contentedly, as she went along-. “ Sending one 
abroad irj this pelting weather ! But that’s just like 
her ; she takes a,thing into her head, and then it must 
be done off-hand, convenient or unconvenient. Bother 
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take the big cupboard ! %Vhat did she go and lose 
the key for, if she %vants it undone? 

She reached a locksmith’s shop, and turned short 
into it. It was only lighted by a^solitary candle, and 
that was j^laced so as to alfbrd little light beyond the 
counter. Consequently the maiti stumbled over some 
fire-irons that stood out slanting from the wall ; they 
came down on the run, and she nearly with them. 

‘‘Now then! what the plague, White, can’t you 
keep the shop free for folks to enter?” she testily 
exclaimed, whilst the unoffending- locksmith hastened 
round, and meekly picked up his property. 

‘Ms it you, Miss Stiffing? And how are you, 
ma’am ? ” 

“Why, Fni as cranky as them there bell-rests of 
yours, that’s what I am,” returned Miss Stiffing. 
“ She have no more consideration than an owl, 
haven’t my lady. Fancy her sending me slopping in 
my thin shoes through the beastly streets to-night ! ” 

“Couldn’t you have put on boots?” asked the 
blacksmith sensibly. 

“ No, I couldn’t. There ! When one’s dressed 
for the evening, one’ doesn’t want to be bothered 
changing shoes and boots. And you, White ! why 
don’t you base gas in your shop, like other 
Christians ? ” 

“ I can’t afford it, Miss Stiffing. And I mostly 
work in the back room by candie-light ; the shop’s so 
precious cold in winter. What can I do for you, 
miss ? ” 

“ I want a skeleton key.** 

“ A skeleton key ! ” repeated the tradesman. 

“ Yes, a skeleton key. Is there anything so odd 
in that ? If I had said a skeleton, you might hkve 
stared.” ' ^ 

“What is it for?” he asked, scratching his head, and 
trying to remember whether the law 'allowed skeleton 
keys to be handed over indiscriminately to ser-vants. 
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“ Well, irs for my ladyt if you must come to the 
bottom of everything'. She goes and loses the key of 
the big cupboard, that stands in the recess by her 
bedroom door. * Where’s the key of that cupboard ? ’ 
says she to me, this afternoon. ‘ My lady, it’s in 
the keyhole,’ says I. ^ ‘ It’s not,’ says she ; ‘ you just 
go and find it.’ Well, upon that I call to mind that 
I had put the key into her key-drawer only yesterday 
morning, and I told her so, but it can’t be found. 
Of course she has gone herself and lost it.” 

“ I dare say it's only mislaid,” remarked the man. 

** Nothing else in the world ; dropped down, perhaps, 
behind the furniture, or something of that, and will be 
found in the morning. I said so to my lady ; but no, 
not a minute’s waiting will do for her. She must 
have the door opened to-night, and off she sends me 
here for a skeleton key. ‘ I won’t have the lock 
picked or damaged, in case the key does turn up,’ 
says she. ‘Tell White to send me a. skeleton key, 
one that ’ll pick any lock of about that size, and he 
shall have it returned in a day or two. And so off I 
came. And now just look sharp, for I’d like to get 
back home to the fire.” 

“ I’d have sent one of the men-servants.” 

“ I dare say you would ; but you (Jon’t live under 
Lady Laura Carlton. If I told another servant to go 
when she had sent me I might pack up my boxes. Is 
this^ the article ? It looks simple enough. ” 

“"^It’s simple enough, miss,” said the man, as he 
proceeded to explain its use. “ And it’s good-night, 
and wishing you a pleasanter walk back again, 
Miss Stiffing.” 

“Which you must be an idiot to wish,” irascibly 
returned Miss Stiffing. “ Is the sleet and rain not 
falling incessant, 'to make it beastlier instead of 
pleasante^?” ^ 

The young woman made her way home as speedily 
as circumstances and her shoes permitted. Lady 
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Laura Carlton was waiting for her in her dressing- 
room ; waiting- impatiently, as might be 'seen. What 
project was in her mind that night flushing her cheeks 
to emotions and rendering her eyes restless ? Could 
it be that>i these external signs of agitation were 
caused by the simple mislaying, of a key?— and the 
key of a place that was not in particular request ? 

“W’hat a time you have been, Stiffing!” she 
exclaimed as the maid entered. 

“Time, my lady !” returned Stiffing, whose manner 
and voice, be it remarked, were subdued to meekness 
in Lady Laura’s presence, whatever they might be out 
of it. “I went as quick as the sleet and the slush 
allowed me ; and this is what White has sent. Shall 
I open the place now, my lady ? ” 

“ No,” sharply answered Lady Laura. “ It is lime 
for my port-wine jelly.” 

Stiffing went downstairs, muttering something 
about caprice, and brought up a small mould of 
dark jelly on a handsome glass plate and a tea spoon. 
As she was putting the things on the sofa-table before 
her mistress, Lady Laura looked at her. 

“ I cannot think how you could have been so 
carelessly stupid as to lose the key ! ” 

“All I can s^y is this, my lady, that I put it into 
that there key-drawer yesterday morning. I am 
as positive of it ” 

“ There, that will do, Stiffing,” interrupted Lady 
Laura ; “it is of no use going over the old assertion 
again. You can go down, and get warm after your 
walk. I shall not want you for at least an hour. 
When I do, I’ll ring. And, Stiffing, you will not 
forget the injunction I gave you — to hold your tongue. 
I won’t have the servants know that I admit skeleton 
keys into my house : it might teich some ,of them 
tricks- ” 1 > 

Stiffing departed, saying she would 'remember : and 
she meant to keep her word. With all Lady Laura’s 
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exactions caprice, she was a generous mistress, 

and the servants liked her. Stiffing made herself 
comfortable in the servants’ sitting-room before a 
blazing fire. They seemed curious to know what had 
taken her out. “ Oh, only a little erraiid for my 
lady,” was the indiiTerent answer. They were all 
shut up snugly enough there, and Judith was among 
them. Lady Jane was with Lucy, and Mr. Carlton 
had gone out. 

The stairs were creaking — as stairs mill creak 
when a stealthy footstep is upon them, and the house in 
silence. They were the back stairs, not the front ; 
and, cautiously descending them, a thick black silk 
scarf tied over head, and a shawl muffled round her, 
to guard against cold, was Lady Laura Carlton, 
bearing the skeleton key. The stairs were dark, for 
those back stairs were never lighted, and she felt her 
way back to the balustrades. They brought her in 
time to the cellar ; she groped her way through it, 
entered the room beyond, and struck a light. She 
struck the wax match and lighted the taper she had 
brought down from her writing-table. Laura ! Laura 
Carlton ! what are you about To do ? To pry into 
your husband’s private affairs, into things which he 
deems it fit and right to keep from you ? Take you 
care ; secrets, sought out dishonourably, rarely 
benefit the seeker. 

lo it not remarkable to trace the chain of events, so 
trivial in themselves, by which the detection of crime 
is sometimes worked out ? — ^Twelve months before, 
an accidental circumstance had made Laura Carlton 
familiar with the use of a skeleton ke}’’ , she attached 
no importance to the knowledge : how should she ? 
and yet, but for that, she might never have succeeded 
in opening that safe in her husband’s cellar. 

She dfd open it now — readily ; and she put the 
taper, in its elegant glass holder, to stand inside, 
while her eyes ranged over its contents. There were 
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two shelves. The upper Jne appeared to be entirely 
filled with chemical apparatus, and tlth lower one 
partially. 

Near to her hand there was a cash-box, locked ; and 
there was -la small note-case, not locked, for a very 
g-ood reason — there was no lock pn it. 

Lady Laura took up the cash-box, rather a large 
one, and shook it : if it contained money, it must 
have been bank notes, for neither gold nor silver 
rattled. She put it down again, and opened the note- 
case. To describe her disappointment when she 
found it contained what she emphatically termed 
“ rubbish,” would be difficult. There were scraps ol 
writing, Latin and Greek : there were some receipted 
bills of a bygone date : there was various private 
memoranda, not of a nature to bear upon her jealous 
fears ; there were two or three prescriptions bearing 
the names of celebrated physicians ; there was a 
receipt for the compounding of “sherbet,” and another 
for walnut catsup. In short, by the cursory glance 
afforded to Lady Laura in her haste, it appeared tu 
contain neither more nor less than worthless scraps of 
paper. 

She was closing it with a petulant gesture, when 
her eye fell uppp an opening in the leather, and she 
found there was a pocket. Pulling it apart with both 
her hands, a note lay disclosed, nothing else, and she 
took it out. 

“ Lewis Carlton, Esq.,” was the address, and Lady 
Laura thrust it into her pocket for private perusal at 
her leisure ; but a sudden recollection flashed upon 
her, and she took it out again, to devour the address 
with her eyes. If ever she had seen the handwriting 
of her sister Clarice, she thought she saw it th-en. 
But there was not time to satisfy herself,^ for she 
stood upon thorns, metaphorically speajcing^ and she 
returned it to her pocket, # 

She placed the note-case in its former position ; she 
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took the tap^r in her hand and held it so that its rays 
fell on the top shelf, but nothing- was really there, 
save what concerned his profession ; nothing- else was 
on the lower shelf, save the cash-box, and some 
bundles of receipted bills. Lady Laura thinking 
how much she should like to see the inside of the 
cash-box, when Mr. Carlton’s voice on the stairs 
startled her. 

Startled her pretty nearly into fits. What she did, 
in her terror, she scarcely knew. He was evidently 
coming down, but had halted momentarily to call out 
some order to one of the servants in the distance, or 
to the surgery boy. Instinct caused Lady Laura to 
gaze round for a hiding-place, and she espied a barrel 
in a corner. She blew out the light, grasped the 
crystal candlestick and the skeleton key, pushed to 
the safe-door firmly, and crouched down between the 
barrel and the wall, her heart beating as it had never 
yet beat in all her life. 

She would almost rather die than that he should 
discover her ; for although she had not shrunk from 
committing the act, to be detected during its actual 
perpetration would be more than her pride could well 
endure. Laura was honourable by nature ; yes, she 
was, however you may feel inclined fo demur to the 
assertion, seeing what you do see. She hated mean- 
ness as much as ever did the late earl ; and to be 
detected at this, to be'^caught in its actual perpetration, 
would be a blow to her self-esteem for ever. In that 
moment there flashed a faint view on her mind of the 
wrong she was committing, of how utterly unjustifiable 
it was, how despicable its nature. 

Mr. Carlton came in, a candle in his hand. Drawing 
frohn his pocket a bunch of keys, he inserted one in the 
lock. Bji^t he found the lock was not fastened. 

“ Why — what the deuce ! ” he uttered, half aloud 
and in a careless tone, “ did / leave it so ? ” 

And then, as if a suspicion occurred to him, he 
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turned and peered round the room. wife could 

see it, and she felt sick nearly unto death, lest he 
should discern her. 

But she cowered in the shade of the dark corner ; 
moreover, toe clothes she wore were dark, and his eye 
passed her over. He next turned his attention to the 
lock, but could find nothing- the matter with it. He 
then applied himself to the object which he had come 
for, which appeared to be his chemical apparatus, 
for he beg-an moving the different things about on 
the top shelf, in order to get at a glass cylinder. 

He held it in his hand, when the voice of his 
assistant was heard, speaking down the stairs. 

“ Are you there, Mr. Carlton ? ” 

“Yes,” responded the surgeon. “Anything 
wanted ? ” 

“That child at Tupper’s cottage is taken worse; 
dying, they think.” 

“And the sooner it dies the better,” was Mr. 
Carlton’s rejoinder to himself, in a voice of pity. “I 
can’t do it any good, poor little fellow, or ease its pain. 
— Who has come ? ” he called aloud. 

“Only a neighbour,” replied Mr. Jefferson. 
“ Perhaps you would like to hear what she says.” 

“ Coming,” sS'id Mr. Carlton. 

He put down the cylinder, left the safe-door open, 
and went upstairs ; intending, no doubt, to be back 
in a twinkling. As his footsteps died away, L^dy 
Laura sprang from her hiding-place, and winged her 
flight up the stairs. She succeeded in gaining her 
own room and almost in a fainting condition. 

She took some of the port-wine jelly, which still 
remained on the table, and leaned back in her easy- 
chair to rest. After a while, it must have been neaHy 
half an hour, when her heart had "ceased to^beat so 
violently, she rose from her chair, felt m her* pocket, 
and drew something out of it. It was the missing key, 
the key of the cupboard : had it been snugly reposing 
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there all th(|. time ? What would Miss Stiffing have 
said ? Lady Laura calmly unlocked the cupboard, 
leaving- the door open, and then carried the key into 
her bedroom, and dropped it in a quiet nook on the 
floor, close to the key-drawer, where Miss Stiffing’s 
eyes would be charmed with its sight the first thing- 
in the morning. 

She sat down to the fire again, and opened the note— 
the note whose superscription was in the handwriting 
of her sister Clarice. But ere she had well glanced 
at its contents she -was interrupted by the sudden 
entrance of Lady Jane. 

“ Lucy has got nicely to sleep,” said Jane, “ and 
I think I shall go to bed. You do not want me this 
evening, Laura ? ” 

“ I don’t want you,” returned Laura impatiently, 
wishing Jane had not disturbed her before her 
curiosity was satisfied. “What do you want to go 
to bed at ten o’clock for ? It’s not ten yet.” 

“ I am feeling so very tired. My head aches, too. 
Now that I am at ease as to Lucy, I begin to feel 
the fatigue and anxiety of ti^e past week or two. 
Good-night, Laura.” 

“Good-night,” carelessly returned Laura, in a 
fever of impatience to get her letter. “ I shall be 
going to bed myself.” 

But Jane had scajicely gone out when Mr. Carlton 
came in, and Laura had to crush the stolen goods 
into her pocket again. 

He sat down wearily, opposite Laura. He had 
been very busy all day, and had now come from a 
hasty run to Tupper’s cottage. 

“ How do you feel to-night, Laura ? ” 

“ Oh, pretty weJl,” was Laura’s answer ; and the 
conscioirsness of the fraud she had been committing 
on him made’’ her rather more civil than she had been 
of late. “ You’seem tired, Lewis.” 

Tired to weariness,” responded Mr. Carlton. 
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People are all g'ettingf better ; but Fm s,ire it hardly 
looks like it, for they have been more exacting- to-day 
than when they were in dang-er.” 

“You were not home to dinner, were you ? ” 

“ No ; I going- to take something now. Should 
you not be in bed, Laura ? ” 

“ I don’t know; I think I am tired of bed,” she 
answered fretfully. “ I shall go presently.” 

He laughed pleasantly. “You are tired with 
having- too little to do, I with having too much. 
Laura, I think we both want a change. It shall 
not be long now before we leave South Weonock.” 

He sat a feiv minutes longer, and then went 
downstairs. Laura once more brought forth her 
letter, and took the precaution to slip the bolt of the 
door. 

“Perhaps I shall be at peace now !” she cried, in 
a resentful tone. 

In peace to read it, so far; but certainly not in 
peace afterwards ; for the contents puzzled her to 
torment. She turned it about, she read it twice, 
she studied the superspription, she compared it with 
the lines themselves : at first to no purpose. 

And finally she came to the conclusion that the 
letter was not "written to Mr. Carlton, although 
addressed to him, but to Mr, Tom West. And that 
Mr, Tom West had married Glar|ce. 


CHAPTER LVII. 

A LITTLE LIGHT. 

Lady Jane Chesney sat before hpr dressing-glass, 
having her hair brushed by Judith, preparatory to 
retiring to rest, when she was interrilptecF by the 
entrance of Lady Laura. 

“lane, I want a little talk with you,” she said. 
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sitting' dowi^ by the bright fire. “ Bring your chair 
round to the warmth.” 

“ I thought you said you were going to bed,” 
observed Jane. ^ 

“ I don’t feel tired. Excitement is as good to me as 
rest, and I have had an exciting evening, taking one 
thing with another. Jane, you were right about Clarice.” 

“Right in what way.^” returned Jane eagerly. 
“ Have you questioned Mr. Carlton?” 

“ Shall I leave the room, my lady, and come back 
presently?” inquired Judith of her mistress, pausing 
with the hairbrush in her hand. 

“No,” interposed Lady Laura. “ There’s some- 
thing to puzzle out, and I think you may perhaps 
help us, Judith. I have not questioned Mr. Carlton, 
Jane, but in — in” — Laui-a gave a slight cough, as 
though her throat troubled her — “ in rummaging over 
some of his waste places to-night, I came upon a 
note. A note written by Clarice.” 

Involuntarily Jane thought of the scrap of paper, 
the part of a note written by Clarice, which Laura 
had “ come upon ” once before.,, 

“It is written to her husband,” continued Laura. 
“ That Tom West, I suppose. And it proves that she 
came to South Wennock, and that Mr. Carlton must 
have attended upon her. Only think, Jane, to South 
Wennock ! She mtyst have been visiting at Mrs. 
Jenkinson’s, I fancy, where Judith’s sister lives, for 
the note is dated from Palace Street. I will read 
it to you, Jane.” 

“ 13 Palace Street, South Wennock, 

* “ Friday Evening y March 10, 1S48. 

“ My ^.dearest 'Husband, — You will be surprised 
to hear «Df vcfy journey, and that I am safe at South 
Wennock. I know you will be angry, but I cannot 
help it, and we will talk over things when we meet 
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I have asked the people here about a CTedica! man, 
and they strongly recommend one of the Messrs. 
Grey, but I tell them I would prefer Mr. Carlton. 
What do y^u say ? I must ask him to come and see 
me this evening, for the railway omnibus shook me 
dreadfully, and I feel anything Hut well. I ktiow he 
‘mill come, and without delay. 

“ It was unreasonable of you, my darling husband, 
to wish me to lie ill so far axvay. I felt that I could 
not ; that I should have died ; and that’s vvhy I have 
disobeyed you. I can go back again when all’s well 
over, if things still turn out crossly for the avowal of 
our marriage. No harm can come of it, for I have 
not given our name, and you must ask for me by the 
one you and Mr. West were so fond of calling me in 
sport. 

“Lose no time; be here in half an hour if you 
can, for I do feel really ill ; and believe me, 

“ Ever your loving wife, 

“ Clarice.” 

“ I have heard par^; of that note before ! ” was 
on the tip of Judith’s tongue. But some feeling 
prompted her to stop the words ere they were spoken. 
Lady Jane toolf the note and read it to herself in 
silence, pondering over each word. 

“ It is incomprehensible to mej,” she at length said, 
drawing the envelope from Laura, and looking at' it. 
“ Why, this is addressed to Mr. Carlton 1 ” she burst 
forth. 

“ It must have come into his possession in some 
way ; perhaps he and Tom West got their envelopes 
and letters mixed together,” returned Laura, wjth 
composure. “ I suppose there’s no doubt now that 
it was Tom West she married. Judith say he used 
to visit his aunt in Palace Street — old Mrs. Jehkinson, 
— and the letter’s dated thence. If— Judith, what on 
muftp.r with vou ?” 
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Thank 70U, my lady,” replied Judith, who was 
looking white and faint, “i feel a little sick. It 
will pass olf directly.” 

“It is evident that Clarice must haye come to 
South Wennock without her husband’s consent,” 
resumed Laura, tos'hing a bottle of smelling-salts to 
Judith. “I suppose he was stopping at Mrs. 
Jenkinson’s. Her number is thirteen, is it not, 
Judith ? ” 

“ No, my lady, Mr.s. Jenkinson’s number is 
fourteen,” replied Judith, in a low tone. 

“ Oh, well, a mistake’s readily made in a strange 
number. Clarice must have ” 

“ Laura, J am all at sea,” interrupted Lady Jane. 
“ Why should Clarice have come to South Wennock 
at all, unless she came with him ? This note would 
seem to imply that he lived at South Wennock, but 
— he never lived here, did he, Judith? ” 

“Who, my lady? Mr. West? no, he never lived 
here,” was Judith’s reply ; but the girl looked re- 
markably uneasy. Did she fear being asked questions 
which she could not answer ? ^ 

“It could not have been Tom West that Clarice 
married,” said Jane. “This note is dated March, 
and he sailed for India in February.”" 

“ My ladies,” spoke up Judith, “ I have inquired of 
my sister Margaret whether young Mr. 'West’s name 
wSs Thomas. She says it was not Thomas, but 
Robert ; and she also says he was married several 
years ago to a Miss Pope, and they live somewhere in 
Gloucestershire. ” 

“Then that disposes of the affair, so far as he 
is^ concerned,” cried Laura, with wondering eyes. 
“ How much difficulty it appears to be encompassed 
with 1 ” ^ 

“ No^ quite,’,’ said Jane. “ Robert West may have 
been a brother. Do you know, Judith? And do you 
know whether Robert was a surgeon ? ” 
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Robert West was not in any professiop, my lady. 
He was an independent gentleman. I don’t think he 
had a brother. Margaret says he had not.” 

“ Laura, I cannot rest,” said Jane, starting from a 
pause of lho\ight. “ I shall go now and speak to Mr. 
Carlton. I ought to have applied *to him before.” 

Causing her hair to be smoothed under one of her 
plain white net morning caps, Jane proceeded to the 
dining-parlour. Mr. Carlton was in an easy-chair 
before the fire, solacing himself with a cigar, which, 
as a visiting medical man, he only ventured on at 
night-— and that not often. He threw it into the fire, 
with a word of apology, when he saw Lady Jane. 

“ Pardon me for disturbing you at this hour,” she 
said, taking the chair be offered, “■ but I am in great 
want of some information which I think you can 
afford me — very anxious about it, in short. Some 
years ago you were, I believe, intimate with a family 
living in Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, of the name 
of West. Can you tell me whether Tom West 
married my sister ? ” 

No pen could adequately describe Mr. Carlton’s 
countenance. It was one sheet of blank consterna- 
tion ; first — as it appeared — at being charged with 
having known the Wests, next at being questioned 
about Lady Jane’s sister. 

“ 1 can’t tell anything about it,^” he said at length, 
with the air of a man bewildered. ‘ 

“ I hope you can, Mr. Carlton. Perhaps I have not 
been sufficiently explicit. You were a friend of Tom 
West’s, were you not?” 

“I certainly knew him,” he replied, after a pause. 
“Not much ; that is, it %vas but a passing acquaint- 
ance. He went out to India, and I believe di 5 d 
there.” 

“Not much!” repeated Jane; “Mrs: West toM 
me you were there frequently. You ifsed to see her 
cousins there, and my sister. We have a suspicion 
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that my sisf^er married Thomas West. Were you 
cogTiisant of it ? ” 

The same blank look reigned paramount in Mr. 
Carlton’s face. ^ 

“ I really do not understand you, Lady Jane. I 
never saw a sister bf yours at Mrs. West’s. What 
sister? ” 

“You saw Miss Beauchamp?” 

He suddenly rose, and seizing hold of the poker, 
began knocking the fire about. 

“ Well? ” said he. 

“ I speak of Miss Beauchamp. She was my sister.” 

He turned sharply round, poker in hand. 

“Miss Beauchamp! What farce is it that you 
wish to play me, Lady Jane? ” 

“ No farce,” replied Jane sadly. “ She dropped our 
name when she went out as governess — not to dis- 
grace it, she said — retaining only that of Beauchamp. 
She was our sister, Clarice Beauchamp Chesney.” 

A strange expression was on Mr. Carlton’s face, but 
he kept it turned away from Lady Jane. 

“We know that Clarice ma/ried,” proceeded Jane, 
“and we can only think she must have married 
Thomas West. Had he a brother Robert, do you 
know ? ” r 

“ Had who a brother Robert?” asked Mr. Carlton. 

“Tom West.” ^ 

«'‘Tom West had no brother Robert, that I am 
aware of. I never knew any one of the name of 
Robert West.” 

“What name did my sister go by when she was 
here, at South Wennock?” continued Jane. “You 
ca^n tell that.” 

“ She never was, at South Wennock.” 

“ Mr.* Carlton ! She was, and you must know it. 
She sedt for” you, did she not, to attend her the night 
she arrived — sent for you to Palace Street ? ” 

Down clattered the poker. Was it an accident, or 
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\vere _Mr. Carlton’s hands shaking ? As|ie stooped to 
pick it up, Jane caught a glimpse of his face : either 
it was unusually pale or the firelight deceived her. 
Another moment, and he had put the poker in its 
place, and’^was turning to Lady Jane and speaking 
quietly. 

“ I know nothing of your sister ; nothing whatever. 
Why should you think 1 do? — why do you apply 
to me ? ” 

The precise why and wherefore Jane could not 
answer, for she had given a hasty promise to Laura 
not to speak of the note the latter had produced. 

“When my sister came to South Wennock to stay 
with old Mrs. Jenkinson, we have reason to believe 
that you attended her, Mr. Carlton. I want to know 
by what name she then went.” 

Again astonishment appeared to be the prevailing 
emotion of Mr. Carlton. It seemed that he could not 
understand. 

“I protest, Lady Jane, you are asking me things 
that I know nothing of. I never was inside Mrs. 
Jenkinson's house in my life. John Grey attends 
there.” ’ 

“Clarice would not have the Greys; Clarice pre- 
ferred you : and Clarice was there. Was she not 
confined in Palace Street ? ” 

Mr. Carlton raised his hand to smooth his brow. 
“ What mistake you are labouring under, I cannot 
tell,” he presently said. “ I know nothing of what 
you are asking me ; I know nothing of your sister, or 
her health, or her movements ; and I know as little 
of Mrs. Jenkinson.” 

“You knew Miss Beauchamp at Mrs. West’s?” 
rejoined Jane. ^ * 

“I used to see a lady there of that naijie, I re- 
member, the Wests’ governess,” he replkd. ‘ Surely, 
Lady Jane, you must make some strange mistake in 
calling her your sister ? ” 
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“She was^^indeed our sister, Mr. Carlton. Laura, 
it seems, has never iiked to mention the subject oi 
Clarice to you ; but we have been searching- for her 
all these years.” 

“ Why has she not liked to mention it ? ’’^interrupted 
Mr. Carlton. ^ 

“From a feeling of pride, in the first instance, 
I believe ; later, her original silence has kept her 
silent. But — can you not tell me something, Mr. 
Carlton ? Did Clarice marry Tom West? ” 

“ Lady Jane, I cannot tell you anything,” he re- 
peated, some annoyance in his tone. “ Miss 
Beauchamp was the Wests’ governess, she was not 
mine. All I can say is, that if she married Tom 
West, I never knew it. So far as 1 believe, Tom 
West went out to India a single man. When I came 
down here to settle, I lost sight of them all.” 

“But — surely you can tell me something?” Jane 
persisted, collecting her senses, which seemed in a 
maze. “Did you not attend my sister here, at 
Mrs. Jenkinson’s? You were certainly summoned 
to do so.” ^ 

“What grounds have you lor thinking so? By 
whom was I summoned ? ” 

Jane’s tongue was again tied. She could not tell 
of the note she had just read. 

“The best answer^ I can give you, Lady Jane, is 
but? a repetition of vrhat I have already said,” he 
resumed, finding she did not speak. “I never 
attended any one at Mrs. Jenkinson’s in my life : I 
never was summoned to do so.” 

“ And you can tell me nothing ? ” 

“ I cannot indeed.” 

Jane rose from i^er chair, dissatisfied. “ Will you 
pardon me for saying, Mr. Carlton, that I think you 
could sa'y mol'e if you would. I mus^ find my sister, 
alive or dead. 'A curious suspicion has been latterly 
upon me that that little boy at Tupper’s cottage 
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is her child,” she continued, in agitation. I wish 
you could help me.” 

He shook his head, intimating that he could not, 
opened the door for Lady Jane, and bowed her out. 
Laura, wa’^ing in Jane’s room still, questioned her 
when she got upstairs. 

“ Well ?” said she. 

“ Mr. Carlton either does not know anything, or 
will not disclose it,” said Jane. “ I think it is the 
latter.” 

“ Did he ever know Clarice?’* 

■“As Miss Beauchamp; not as Clarice Chesney, 
I believe he spoke truth there. He seems to have 
a difficulty in believing still that she was our sister. 
He says he never was inside Mrs. Jenkinson’s house 
in his life, Laura, I should have shown the note: 
I could have questioned to so much more purpose.” 

“Ah, but that would not do at any price,” laughed 
Laura. “ I got it out of one of his hiding-places.” 

“ How can you laugh at this moment?” rebuked 
Jane. “ I feel as if some heavy secret were on the 
point of discovery, You need not go away, Judith. ” 
Laura opened her eyes. ‘ ‘ What secret ? ” 

“ How can I tell? I wish I could tell. If it were 
all straight and- fair, why should Mr. Carlton betray 
agitation, and refuse to answer? There’s no doubt 
my questions did agitate him. A horrible doubt is 
growing upon me, Laura : whether those young 
Wests can have deceived Clarice into a marriage 
which would not, or did not, hold good — and Mr. 
Carlton was the confidant of their plans ! ” 

“Do you suppose Mr. Carlton would sully himself 
by anything so cruel and disgraceful ? ” flashed Laura. 
“He has his own faults; but he would not lead 
himself to a business of that sort.” ’ 

“ Men think a poor, friendless governess legitimate 
game sometimes,” spoke Jane, in a lew tone. “And 
she was only known as the unprotected girl, Clarice 
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Beauchamp. Rely upon it, Tom West worked ill to 
Clarice in scfine shape or other; I fear Mr. Carlton 
knew of it, and is trying- to screen him. It was so 
shadowed forth in that dreadful dream ; Mr. Carlton 
was mixed up with it.” f, 

“What was that^ream, Jane? — tell it me now,” 
whispered Laura eag-erly ; for, however it might have 
pleased Laura in general to ridicule not only dreams 
themselves, but those who dreamed them, that night 
hour, and the vague dread pervading Jane’s spirit, 
were ail too plainly exercising their influence over 
her now. Jane began at once; it was a significant 
fact that she showed no thought of objecting. Judith, 
not caring to be solitary at a dream-telling, drew near 
and stood close behind the chair of Lady Jane. 

“ It was on a Monday flight, the thirteenth of 
March,” began Lady Jane, with a shiver, “and quite 
the beginning of Lent, lor Easter was very late 
that year ” 

“What has Easter to do with it?” interrupted 
Laura. 

“ Nothing. I had gone to bed that evening as soon 
as tea was over, not being wellj^ and by half-past nine 
was asleep. I thought that Clarice came to my bed- 
side, dressed in her grave clothes, ap^d stood looking 
at me. Understand me, Laura — I remembered in my 
dream that I had gone to bed ill ; I seemed to know 
thaj I was lying in bed, and that I was sleeping. I 
dreamed that Clarice came, I say, and I dreamed that 
I awoke ; her attire, the shroud, did not appear to 
frighten me, but she did not speak. ‘ Why have you 
come here?’ I asked. ‘To tell you that I am gone,’ 
she answered, and she pointed to her face, which was 
that of the dead, and to the shroud ; but it did not 
appear that I associated her words with death (at 
least, I ^oulcj, not remember so when I awoke), but 
that she had gone on a journey. ‘ Why did you go 
without telling us ? ’ I asked her. * He stopped it,’ she 
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answered, 'he was too qv^ick.’ ‘Who?’ I asked; 
and she turned her white face round ai^d pointed to 
the door of the room. I cannot describe to you, 
Laura, the horror, the fear, that at that moment 
seemed to take possession of me. ‘ Come and see 
him,’ Clarice said, and glided towards the door. I 
seemed to get out of bed, to follow her, without 
power of resistance ; she kept looking o\-er her 
shoulder, with her dead face and her dead fixed eyes, 
and beckoned to me. But oh ! the dread, the fear 
I seemed to experience at having to look beyond that 
door ! It was a dread perfectly unearthly, such as 
we can never feel in life. I thought Clarice went out 
before me — went out in obedience to one who was 
compelling her to go, as she was compelling me. It 
seemed that 1 would have given my own life not 
to look, but yet I had no thought of resistance. 
There, standing outside, and waiting for her, was ” 

“ A — li ! ” shrieked Laura, her nerves strung beyond 
their tension with the superstitious terror induced by 
the recital. “ Look at Judith ! ” 

Jane started at the interruption, and turned round. 
Judith’s face was of aljlue whiteness. She stammered 
forth an excuse. 

‘ ‘ I am not ill, my ladies ; but it frightens me to 
hear these strange dreams.” 

Lady Jane resumed. 

“Standing outside, waiting /or Clarice, was the 
person she seemed to have spoken of as stopping "her 
from telling us, as being ‘too quick.’ It was Mr. 
Carlton. He was looking at her sternly, and pointing 
with his outstretched hand to some place in the 
distance where it was dark. I remember no more ; 
[ awoke with the terror, the horror — such horror that, 
I tell you, Laura, we can never .experience in life, 
except in a dream. And yet I was collected enough 
not to scream ; papa was just getring- beffter from 
u his attack of gout, and I did not dare raise the house, 
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and alarm bim. I put my '•head under the bedclothes, 
and I believep.a full hour passed before I bad courage 
to put it out again ; there I lay, shivering and 
shaking, bathed in perspiration.” 

“ It was a singular dream,” said Laurel musingly. 
‘‘ But, Jane, it could have had no meaning.” 

“ I argued so to myself. Clarice was at a distance, in 
London, as we supposed, and Mr. Carlton was at South 
Wennock. That very evening, as late as half-past 
seven, he had beeri at our house with papa. This dream 
of mine took place before ten, for I heard the clock strike 
after I awoke. I did not like Mr. Carlton previously ; 
we do take likes and dislikes ; but it is impossible to 
tell you how very much that dream set rne against him. 
Unjustly, you will say; but we cannot help these things. 
He was, ever after, associated in my mind with terror, 
with dread ; and I would rather have seen you marry 
any one else in the world. This night, for the first 
time, I begin to see that the dream had a meaning, for 
Clarice must have been at South Wennock ; the note 
of hers was dated the tenth, the previous Friday.” 

“ How absurd, Jane ! What meaning? ” 

“ 1 cannot conjecture ; unless, as i say, those 
young Wests brought any ill on Clarice, and Mr. 
Carlton was privy to it.” 

Laura would not accept the suggestion ; she ridiculed 
it in the highest degree. And when she at length 
went away to her roQjxi she left a mocking, laughing 
worii of censure behind her at Jane for what she 
called her “folly.” 

I shall go to Mrs. Jenkinson’s in the morning,” 
murmured Jane. 

She spoke aloud, though the words were but 
uttered in commune with herself. Judith came 
forward, a little wash-leather bag in her hand, 

“ it will be of no use your going to Mrs. Jenkinson’s 
— as I ifelieve, „my lady. Did your ladyship ever 
see this ? ” 
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She took a trinket from the bag and laid it in 
Lady Jane’s hand. An elegant little locket, the back 
of blue enamel, the rim set round with pearls, with 
a short fine gold chain some three inches in length 
attached to%it on either side. Lady Jane needed to 
cast but one glance at it. , 

“Oh, Judith!” she cried, “where did you get 
this ? It belongs to Lady Clarice.” 

“ It did belong to her,” returned Judith, in a low 
tone. “ My lady, I can tell you what became of her, 

I think. But the tale is full of horror and distress ; 
one that you will not like to hear,” 

“ Tell it,” murmured Lady Jane. “ Tell it whatever 
it may be.” 

“That poor lady about whom so much has been 
said in South Wennock—who died the very night of 
your dream, my lady, not at Mrs. Jenkin.son’s, hut at 
the Widow Gould’s next door to it — she gave me the 
locket.” 

Lady Jane stood with dilating- eyes. She could not 
sufficiently collect her ideas to understand. 

“I speak of Mrs. Crane, my lady, who died after 
taking the composing 'draught sent in by Mr. Stephen 
Grey.” 

“She could giot have been my sister!” panted 
Lady Jane, scarcely above her breath. “Judith, she 
could not have been my sister ! ” 

“ I truly believe she must ha<?e been so, my ladj*,” 
whispered Judith. “She told me it was her own 
hair inside. And that letter, which Lady Laura 
brought in to-night, was the one read by the coroner 
at the inquest ; that was only partially read, that is 
to say, for the half of it was missing.” 

Jane sank down on her knees, unable to suppcut 
herself in the shock of discovery? Just as she had 
sunk in another shock of discovery once before, that 
long-ago evening when her father hjxi brought home 
his unwelcome bride. 
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^ CHAPTER LVIII. 

CROSS-PURPOSES. 

r. 

The revelation distuj^bed the previous theory of Lady 
Jane. Mrs. Crane? Then it appeared to be evident 
that Clarice had married the Mr. Crane spoken of by 
Mrs. West. But there were discrepancies still. How 
account for the assertion in that letter to her husband, 
that she did not go by her proper name, when she 
had called herself Mrs. Crane ? 

What feeling induced Jane to withhold the news of 
this discovery from Laura ? Any prompting instinct ? 
What feeling caused her to give orders for quitting 
Mr. Carlton’s house on the following' morning? — 
hurrying away Lucy, almost at the risk of her 
health ? Of the true facts of the case she was 
in complete uncertainty ; but a dark suspicion kept 
floating within her that the man seen on the stairs by 
Mr. Carlton the night of the death was the husband, 
Crane. The poor lady had asserted her husband was 
travelling ; but, by the letter above alluded to, it was 
apparent her husband was then in South Wennock. 
It was altogether incomprehensible.^ Judith wore a 
timid, downcast look when questioned by her mistress, 
as if fearing" she should be asked too much. 

‘‘This is a suddasi departure, Lady Jane,” cried 
Mri Carlton, as she went into his presence in the 
morning. “ I thought you would have been here at 
least a few days longer. Mind ! 1 do not give a 

guarantee that Lucy is fit to be moved.” 

“ I take the risk upon myself, Mr. Carlton. I — I 
thank you sincerely for your hospitality, for your 
kindness and attei^tion to Lucy, but I am anxious to 
be in m}>^own,home. I feel that I must be free ; free 
to pursue this investigation of which I spoke to you 
last night, regarding the fate of my sister Clarice. 
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Had you been more open with me, Mr. Carlton, I 
might not have gone.” 

A shade of annoyance passed across his countenance, 
'‘‘it is a singular thing that you should persist 
in attributing to me a knowledge of these things, 
Lady Jane.” , 

“ My firm conviction is, that you do possess the 
knowledge,” was Jane’s answer. “But in speaking 
of Clarice last night, I may have somewhat misled 
you ; I was misled myself. It was not at Mrs. 
Jenkinson’s she stayed w'hen at South 'Wennock, 
but at the next door. That ill-fated lady who died 
at the Widow Gould’s was my sister Clarice.” 

Mr. Carlton made no reply. He looked hard at 
Jane. 

“ She called herself Mrs. Crane. Of course i can 
only conclude that she married, not Tom West, but 
the Mr. Crane who issed to visit at the W’ests’. You 
must have knowm him well, Mr. Carlton. What sort 
of a man was he ? ” 

“ Sort of man ? ” repeated Mr. Carlton, who seemed 
half buried in his own thoughts. “ He was a short 
man, stout, had blacS hair. At least, if my memory 
serves me well. I protest that I have never seen or 
heard of him, %since the time he used to go to the 
Wests’. What have you learned, Lady jane, that 
can induce you to think that dead lady w'as your 
sister ? ” ' 

“ Short and stout, with black hair,” repeated Jane, 
unmindful of the rest. “It must have been he, the 
same you saw on the stairs.” 

“ That it W'as not,” burst forth Mr. Carlton, un- 
usually heated. “The face I saw on the stairs — if I 
did see one — bore no earthly resemblance to any 'one 
I had ever seen in all my life. ^ 

“ Did you know that Clarice — that Miss Bsauchamp 
married Mr. Crane ? ” ’ 

“ I did not.” 
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“ I camiot divest myself of the idea that 3 ^ou know 
more of this phst business than you say,” she rejoined. 
“ I want the clue to it. If you can furnish it, why 
will you not? You cerLaiaiy were called in to Mrs. 
Crane ; you g'ave evidence to that eftCct at the 
inquest.” »■ 

“We are at cross-purposes, Lady Jane,” was the 
surgeon’s ansiver. “ I can teii you nothing whatever. 
The lady I was called in to attend in Palace Street 
was a stranger- As to the supposition you have 
taken up, that she was your sister, I think you must 
be wholly mistaken. But whether or not, my advice 
to you would be to let it drop. No .good can result, 
investigate it as you will ; the poor lady cannot be 
recalled to life, and it would not be pleasant for you 
or for rny wife to have the matter raked up and spread 
before the public. Let it drop, Lady Jane.” 

“ I shall never let it drop,” answered Jane. “And 
the unpleasantnes.s — we must put up with that,” 

“As you please, of course,” said Mr. Carlton, with 
indifference. “ I can say no more.” 

At cross-purposes they seemed indeed to be, and at 
cross-purposes they parted. Jane began to doubt 
whether she who died really was Miss Beauchamp ; 
but she was resolute in her work of discovery, and as 
soon as Lucy was safe at home she went at once to 
Tapper’s cottage. Judith told her that Mrs. Smith 
had confessed to her tSat the child was Mrs. Crane’s. 

Generally speaking, the door stood open ; the sun, 
streaming in on a bright winter’s day, was cheering : 
but it was shut now. Mrs. Smith came to open it, 
and Jane said she wished lor half an hour’s interview 
with her, if she was at leisure. 

“'At too much leisure,” wms the woman’s sad reply. 
“ I am buj: watching^ the dead.” 

“ The dead h He is not dead — that little child ? ” 

“ He is. He •’died between nine and ten this 
morning.” 
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Jane sank down on a chair in the kitchen. “ And 
! never gave him a kiss for his mother’s sake I I 
never knew that he belonged to her. Dead! He 
was — as I |)elieve — my little nephew. ” 

The woman stared at her. “ Fo«?' nephew, madam I 
You are one of the Ladies Chesriby.’* 

“Yes — stay. This little child’s mother died in 
Palace Street. Who was she ? What was her 
married name ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I would give a great deal to 
know.” 

Lady Jane felt sick at heart. Was it to be ever 
thus? Was obstacle after obstacle ever to be thrust 
in her \vay ? 

“ 1 pray you let us have no more concealment !” 
she said, in a voice of anguish. “If I cannot come 
to the bottom of this business by fair entreaty, I must 
call in the help of the law. Did you never know that 
young lady’s name before her marriage or after it ? ” 

“ 1 knew it before — at least the one she went by. 
I knew her first when she was governess at the 
Lortons’. She was Miss Beauchamp.” 

“ And my dear sister ! ” exclaimed Jane, her doubts 
at rest. “ Whom did she marry ? ” 

Mrs. Smith *held out her hard hand. “ I’d give 
this to know.” 

“ Let me see the child,” saidjjane. 

He was lying on the bed upstairs in his white night- 
gown, a little cambric-bordered cap shading his wan. 
white face. His hands were laid by his side, and 
some sprigs of geranium were strewn on the sheet. 

“ He was so fond of flowers in life,” said 
Mrs. Smith. “Geraniums especially. So was^ his 
mother,” t 

Jane’s tears fell upon the placid little countenance, 
and she stooped and kissed it. “ I not 3 o it while 
he lived,” she said. “Why did you not tell me 
whose child he was then ? ” 
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“Nay, my,,. lady, why did you not tell me who 
his mother was ? — how was I to suspect she could 
be anything to the Ladies Chesney? I only knew 
her as a governess. Passers-by were always asking 
me about him out of idle curiosity, ju^t because 
they saw he was ilf, and that we were strangers 
in the place : I thought 3'ou only asked from the 
same motive.” 

“You were attached to his mother,” said Jane, as 
she gave a short history of her sister Clarice. 

“ I don’t think I v»ras ever so much attached to 
anybody,” was Mi’s. Smith’s answer ; “ though it was 
not for long I knew her.” 

“Then I ask you by that attachment to give me 
every particular you can respecting her.” 

“You might have heard all I know long ago, my 
lady, had I but been aware what you were to her. I 
knew her first at the Lortons’ in Gloucester Terrace. 
I and Mrs. Lorton are cousins ; yes, we are ; she’s a 
great lady, and lives in style, and tries to make herself 
out a greater ; but she’ll never be one, let her try ever 
so. We lived in a country tovv;n ; her father was a 
pastry-cook, and mine (they were brothers) kept a 
public-house. She thought the pastry line was more 
genteel than the public line, and heltl up her head 
rather. She married, married well — some London 
gentleman — and I stopped at home for many years, 
marrying nobody. In course of time my father and 
mother died, and all they had became mine. What 
with their savings and the sale of the business, 
I found I had about a hundred and fift}*- pounds a 
year. Then came my turn. George Smith, who 
had used our house for years, was sweet upon me, 
as tlie saying runs,, and said why should we not join 
our meana together : his salary’, a hundred and fifty, 
and my hGndre'd and fifty, would make three hundred, 
and we should "be comfortable for life? I said 
nothing against it, but that I was getting on to be 
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forty years of age and lifced my own way ; lie, poor 
fellow, was turned forty by some years, and as mild 
as milk. So we married, and settled in London, 
where his master’s house of business was, he being 
their country traveller. 1 couldn’t set up for a lady, 
and I didn’t ; I was as plain and rough as ever ; that 
didn’t please Mrs. Lorton, and she shunned me ; but 
when, soon after, Mrs. Lorton was taken with a 
dangerous illness, she was glad enough to send for 
me to nurse her through it. It was then I saw Miss 
Beauchamp ; I thought her the sweetest girl 1 had 
ever met, and the more I saw of her the more I liked 
her. A real lady she was, there was no mistaking 
that; she had none of Mrs. Lorton’s stuck-up airs, 
but spoke gently and kindly to folks as if they were 
human beings. I was there for a month, for my 
husband was away on his journey, and when I left, 
Miss Beauchamp promised faithfully to come and see 
me at Islington, where we lived. She did come, and she 
told me she had left Mrs. Lorton’s, through that great 
big booby of a son making up to her, and had gone to 
Mrs. West’s. After that, I saw no more of her for 
some months, till — I tliink it must have been September 
in the following year ; and then she came, and asked 
if I could recommend her to a lodging. Of course 
I was surprised, and she told me she would confide 
a secret to me — that she was married. I asked w'hy 
it was a secret ; she laughed, and said for » two 
reasons ; one was, that her husband could not and 
would not tell his father, on account of some money 
matters between them that were not settled amicably ; 
and the other reason was, that she, on her part, could 
not tell her family, for they were very high and 
proud, and would say she had disgraced them by* her 
choice. Her husband, she said,* was a professional 
man, and as soon as he got on well? so j»s to keep 
her in comfort and tolerable style, •then they should 
declare it, and care tor nobody.” 
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“What did she say her*^name was?” interrupted 
Lady Jane. ^ 

“ She did not say, madam. When I pressed her, 
she said it %vas better that it shouid not be known, 
especially as I was connected with thei'GIoucester 
Terrace Lortons ; it might get to them and it might 
get to the Wests, and that would not do. I said, 
then what was I to call her, and she laug'hed again, 
and said I might call her Miss Beauchamp ; she was 
not afraid of my misconstruing' her position. My 
lady, she never left ray house ag'ain until she came 
down to South Wennock.” 

“ Never left it ! ” 

“ I mean, not to live. Ours was a good house, 
and I said the drawing*-room and bedroom level with 
it were at her service ; but she would pay for them, 
and my servant waited on her. !n the December my 
little child was born, the only one I ever had ; and 
she, dear lady, used to sit with me, and be ” 

“ But did her husband never come to see her all 
that time?” interrupted Lady jane, with wonder. 

“Never once to my house. ^From what I could 
gather — for she would let a word now and then drop 
in forgetfulness — he seemed to have left London to 
live in the country. He would occasionally come to 
London, and of that she made no secret, and at those 
times she would go out and be away a day or two. 
Bute! never knew where she stayed.” 

“How were her letters addressed?” asked Jane. 
“ She must have received letters.” 

“ No letters came to the house ; she used to go to 
Islington post»oiifice for them. Once, when she was 
expecting one, she w-as too ill to go out, and sent the 
maiy. I saw" the letter in the girl’s hand as she came 
in ; it was directed ‘"C. C.’” 

“ For Clarice Crane,” thought Jane. Though it 
might have served equally for Clarice Chesney. 

“ Towards the nest March she got restless ; she 
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would be expecting her own illness in May, and she 
did not like to lie up so far from her tfusbaad. She 
said she would go down to where he lived, whether 
he was pleased or not. Ho said she was not to go— 
so she toM me ; and f spoke against it ; I did" not 
think she was strong enough ,to travel. I was in 
great grief at that time, for my child had died ; and, 
as to my husband, 1 thought he'd never be pacified. 
When old folks like us get blessed with a child for 
the first time, they are as fond of it and proud oi 
it as a dog with two tails. Ah, well!” added Mrs. 
Smith, in an indifferent tone, as she rubbed her 
nose, “ it’s all over, and I’m almost glad it didn’t 
live, for the world's full of trouble and c.are and 
wickedness. Miss Beauchamp promised that I should 
have the nursing of hers, and, my lady, I looked 
to that promise like a famished man looks to meat, 
for 1 am naturally fond of young children ; and I 
didn’t want her to go away, lest 1 should not get the 
baby, after all” 

“ But she went ? ” 

She went ; there was no stopping her. ^ She 
packed her things in ?>ne large trunk, burning all the 
letters and papers, and left on the morning of the 
tenth of Marchs; I well remember the day, it was on 
a Friday. On the next day, the Saturday, I was out 
with some friends, country people who liad come to 
London for a few days’ pieas'liring. They weip at 
an inn near the Strand, and nothing would do but 
I must go and breakfast with them, which they had 
made me promise to do, and 1 went out early before 
the post was in. When I got home at night there 
was a letter from Miss Beauchamp, asking' me to go 
to her, for she was ill at South W’ennock. I tool? the 
night-train, and when I arrived I found^the baby 
was born— the least child, nearly, I ever saw. I was 
very angry with her, my lady ; I could not help it : 
and she had endangered her life for nothing, as may 
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be said, for when she got to South Wennock, her 
husband was away. ” 

“ Away ? ” interrupted Lady Jane. 

“ So she said. And by a slip word she let drop, 
I thought he was a surgeon, but I was n/M sure. I 
took the baby away with me that same evening. 
I could not stop, for as ill luck would have it, my 
husband was coming home on the Monday, sick. 
She told me to have the baby baptised, and to name 
him ‘ Lewis ’ — and it occurred to me that it might 
be the name of his father. I took the liberty ot 
adding George to it, after my husband.” 

There was a long pause. “ Did you know she 
went by the name of Crane ? ” asked Lady Jane. 

“ She told me in her letter to ask for her by that 
name. I inquired of her, after I reached South 
Wennock, whether it was her real name, and she 
laughed and said, no more real than Beauchamp, nor 
half so much so ; it was a name that her husband 
and young Mr. West were very fond of calling her, 
partly because she had a peculiar way of arching 
her neck, partly to tease her. Some gentleman, 
named Crane, to whom she had an aversion, used 
to visit at the Wests’, and, to make her angry, they 
would call her by his name, Mrs. Crane. She said 
it had never struck her that she should want a name 
for South Wennock until she was close upon the 
placg, and then she '"thought of that one — Crane ; 
it would do for her as well as any other, until she 
assumed her legal one, which she supposed she should 
now soon do. I found great fault : I said she ought 
to have assumed it and been with her husband before 
the child was born ; and we had quite words. She 
defelided him, and said it would have been so, but 
for the c%ild coming before its time. She charged 
me not to write to her, noi to communicate at all with 
her, until she wrote to me. We had nearly a fight 
upon another point : she wanted me to say I would be 
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paid for the child; I steadily refused it. It was a 
boon to me to have the child, and I wSs at ease in 
my circumstances. My lady, I took away the child, 
and 1 never heard one word from her, g-ood or bad, 
afterwards.'V 

“Never at all?” , 

“ Never at all. My husband was at home with 
a long- illness, and afterwards removed to Paisley, 
where he had a long situation offered him. Some 
friends took to our house at Islington and to the 
carpets and curtains, and there I left a letter, saying 
where we had gone, directing it ‘ Mrs. Crane, late 
Miss Beauchamp.’ It was never applied for.” 

“ And you never wrote to South VVennock? ” cried 
Lady Jane. 

“ I never did. I own I was selfish ; I was afraid of 
losing the child, and my husband he had got to love 
it as much as I did. I argued if she wanted the 
child she would be sure to apply for it. Besides, I 
thought I might do some mischief by writing, and 
I did not know her real name or address.” 

“ But what could you think of her silence ? — of her 
leaving the child ? ” 

“We thought it might arise from one or two 
reasons. Either that she had gone abroad with her 
husband to America or some distant colony (and she 
said something about it in the early days when she 
was first at my house), aftd tliat her letters to, me 
thence must miscarry ; or else that — you must pardon 
me for speaking it, my lady— that she -was not 
married, and shrank from claiming the child. I did 
not believe it was so, but my husband used to think 
it might be.” 

Jane made no reply. . ^ 

“ Anyway we were thankful to keep I 4 m. And 
when my husband died last spring, bis care in his 
last illness was more for the child 'than for me. I 
sold off then, and determined to come to South 
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Wennock ; partly to hear vv'hat I could of Mrs. Crane, 
partly to seef if the child’s native air would do him 
good ; he had never been strong, 1 never shall 
forget the shock when I got here and heard how 
Mrs- Crane had died.” 

Poor Jane thought^he should never forget the shock 
of the previous night, when told that Mrs. Crane was 
Clarice Chesney. 

“What i can’t make out is, that her husband has 
never been heard of,” -esumed Mrs. Smith, breaking 
the pause of silence. “ i — I am trying to put two 
and two together, as the saying goes, but somehow 
I can’t do it ; 1 get baffled. There’s a talk of a dark 
man having- been seen on the stairs near her room 
that night ; one would think he must have been the 
husband, stolen in there to work the ill.” 

“ I don’t know,” shivered Lady Jane- “ Since you 
have been speaking, other dark fears have come upon 
me. Fears which I dare not look upon.” 

Yes : various fears, and thoughts, and remem- 
brance.s were stirring within her. A recollection of 
that scrap of letter, found by Lady Laura in her 
drawer of fine laces soon after becoming Mr. Carlton’s 
wife, rose up. Laura had always persisted that the 
paper must have come from Cedar Ledge among her 
clothes : how else, she argued, could it have got 
there? Now Jane began to think (what she would 
havp thought previo'usly but for its apparent im- 
possibility) that the paper must have been in the 
drawer before Laura ever went into the house ; that 
it must have slipped under the paper covering of the 
drawer, and lain there, it was impossible to say how 
long. It had never occurred to her or to Laura to 
coiKiect Mr. Carlton with it at all ; and the little 
matter had puzzled “Jane more than she cared to think 
of. CouCd the. letter have been written to Mr. Crane? 
surely it had not' been written to Mr. Carlton ! But 
how came it in the draw'er? Had Mr. Crane ever 
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visited Mr. Carlton at Sou& Wennock? And, again, 
there was Clarice’s denial that her nam^ wa.s Crane, 
What had bee’tt Mr. Carltoids part in it ail ? was the 
chief question that agitated Jane’s mind now. She 
stayed witb Mrs. Smith, talking and talking, and it 
was growing dusk when she qidtted the cottage to 
walk home. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

Judith’s story. 

In the twilight of the winter evening, in the drawing- 
room of Lady Jane’s house, Frederick Grey was 
sitting with Lucy Chesney. The removal from Mr. 
Carlton’s that day did not appear to have hurt her, 
she seemed the stronger for it, and though Judith 
kept assuring her that she ought to go to her chamber 
and lie down, Lucy stayed where she was. 

The interview was a gloomy one. It was Frederick 
Grey’s farewell visit, for he was going back to London 
the following day. But the gloom did not arise from 
that cause, but from another. Lucy had been telling 
him something, and he grew hot and angry. 

The fact was, Lady jane, in her perplexity and 
tribulation at finding the deceased lady, Mns. Crane, 
to have been Clarice Chesney, had that morning 
dropped a word in Lucy’s taring to the effect 
that the discovery might be the means of breaking 
off the contemplated marriage. Of course, Lucy 
was making herself very miserable, and her lover was 
indignant. 

“On what grounds?” he chafed, for he had rather 
a hot temper. “ On what grounds ? ” 

“Jane thinks it will not be seemly that should 
marry, if the mistake that brought Clarice ker death 
was made by Sir Stephen. The medibine, you know.” 

“Jane must be getting into her dotage,” he angrily 
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exclaimsd. “ Sir Steph& never did make the 
mistake. Lxfcy, my darling, be at ease : we cannot 
be parted novir.” 

Lucy’s tears were dropping fast : she was weak from 
her recent illness. To marry in opposit?t)n to Jane 
could never be thought of, and Jane was firm when 
she once took a notion into her head. In the midst 
of this, Jane came in from her visit to the little dead 
boy at Tupper’s cottag'e, and Frederick Grey spoke out 
his mind, somewhat warmly. Judith, who entered the 
room to take her lady’s bonnet, stood in surprise and 
concern ; her sympathies were wholly with Frederick 
Grey and Lucy. He had not observed Judith enter. 

“Oh, my lad)!',” she exclaimed impulsively, “it 
would not be right to separate them. Should the 
innocent suffer for the guilty ? ” 

“The guilty? the guilty?” mused Lady jane. 
“ How are we to knorv who is guilty ? ” 

Judith stood still, a strange expression of eager- 
ness, blended with indecision, on her white face. She 
looked at Lady Jane, she looked at Frederick Grey ; 
and she suddenly threw down the bonnet she held, 
and lifted her hands. 

“ rii speak,” she exclaimed. “I’ll declare what I 
know. Ever since last night I haA’’e been telling 
myself I ought to do it. And I wish i had done it 
years ago ! ” 

T|;iey looked at hef in astonishment. What had 
come to quiet, sober Judith ? 

“ My lady, you ask who was guilty — how is it to be 
knorvn ? I think I know who it was : I think it was 
Mr. Carlton. I could almost have proved it at the 
time.” 

““Oh, Judith !” exclaimed Frederick Grey reproach- 
fully, while Jane dropped her head upon her hand, 
and Luc;^ gaz#;d around, wondering if they had all 
gone crazy. “ Acid you have suffered my father to lie 
under the suspicion all these years ! ” 
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I did not dare to speak,” was Ji^dtth’s answer. 
‘‘Who* was I, a poor humble servant, that I should 
bring an accusation against a gentleman — a gentle- 
man like Mr. Carlton, thought well of in the place? 
Nobody wbuld have listened to me, sir. Besides, in 
spite of my doubts, I could not ’’believe he was guilty. 

I thought I must have made some strange mistake. 
And I feared that the tables might have b^een turned 
upon me, and I accused. ” 

Whatever she knew, and however long she might 
have suppressed it, there was no resource but to 
speak out fully now. She took up her position 
against the wall, partially hidden by the folds of the 
crimson curtains from what little light the fire gave. 
Lucy sat forward on the sofa as one dazed, Lady 
Jane’s face was still shaded by her hand, Frederick 
Grey stood with his elbow on the mantelpiece. 

“ I will not be Mr. Carlton’s accuser,” she began. 
“ No, my lady, I will simply tell what I saw, and let 
others judge : the impression of his guilt on my mind 
may have been altogether some great mistake. I — I 
suppose I must begin, at the beginning ? ” 

“You must begin at the beginning and go on to the 
ending,” interposed Frederick Grey authoritatively. 

“And ril d^fe it,” said Judith. “On the Sunday 
evening when that poor lady, Mrs. Crane, lay ill at 
the Widow Gould’s, I stepped^ in between eight and 
nine to wish her good-night. I had a bad face-abhe ; 
it was in pain all over ; and I wanted to get to bed. 
The widow and Nurse Pepperfly were at supper in the 
kitchen ; I saw them as I passed the kitchen window, 
and I ran upstairs quietly, not disturbing them. I 
had no light, and I found the bedroom in darkless, 
but it was a fine moonlight nigbjt. I spoke to Mrs. 
Crane, but she was asleep, and did not answer, and I 
sat down by the bed, behind the curtain, afid nursed 
my face for a minute or two. There came a ring at 
the door-bell, and I heard Mrs. Gould go to answer 
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it, and attend the visitor upstairs. I thought it might 
be Mr. Stephen Grey, but as they came into the 
adjoining sitting-room, I heard Mrs. Gould address 
him as Mr. Carlton. She xi’ent down again, and he 
came into the chamber, without the Eght. His 
coming in awoke Mr». Crane, for J heard her start 
and stir, and he approached the bed. ‘ Clarice,’ said 
he, ‘Clarice, how could you be so imprudent, so 
foolish, as to come to South Wennock?’ ‘Oh, 
Lewis, I am so thankful you ha^'e returned !’■ she 
answered, in a joyful, loving tone, which struck me 
w ith amazement. ‘ Don’t be angry with me ; we can 
keep our secret ; but I could not bear the thought of 
being ill so far away. It is such a sweet little boy ! ’ 

‘ It %vas exceedingly wrong, Clarice,’ he went on, 
in a vexed tone ; but I heard no more, for I stole 
out of the room. I heard Mr. Carlton say, ‘ Who’s 
there ? * but I sped down the stairs quietly in my 
list shoes, for I did not like them to think they had 
been overheard. As I went by the kitchen Mrs. 
Gould spoke to me. I ran in home, and went to bed ; 
but what with the pain in my /ace, and the words 
I had overheard next door, I could get no rest. It 
seemed a mystery to me, and nothing less, that the 
young lady should be so intimate witK Mr. Carlton, 
when she had asked about him and spoken of him 
as a stranger. It ca,)Tie into ray mind to wonder 
whetlier he could be her husband, but 1 thought I 
must be downright foolish to suppose such a thing. 
However, it \vas no business of mine, and I knew 
1 could keep my own counsel.” 

“Go on, Judith,” said Lady Jane, for Judith had 
pausjpd in thought. 

“ The next day I ?vas anything’ but well, for I had 
had no sleep, and the pain in my face worried me. In 
the afternbon fc began to swell, and in the evening, 
when Mr. Stephen Grey came to see Mrs. Crane, he 
told me the swelling would make it easier, but that I 
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ought to lie it up. It 'was just seven when 
Stephen came in, and he expected M*. Caritoa; he 
waited till a quarter past, but Mr. Cariton did not 
come. He observed that Mrs. Crane was flushed and 
looked fe’^rish, and he spoke quite sharp to me and 
Mrs. Pepperfly, and said ther<| had been too much 
gossiping going- on ; we replied that the lady would 
talk, feeling well, and we could not prevent her. He 
said he should send in a composing- draught : and he 
left. I returned home to tie my face up, but at .nrst 
I was puzzled what to tie it with, as my boxes were 
not at Mrs. Jenkinson’s, and a pocket-handkerchief 
w^-as hardly warm enough. I laid hold of an old piece 
of black plush, which had covered a bonnet I had 
worn all the winter, and had unpicked that day. It 
was not worth much, and I cut it into two, and 
doubled the pieces together, so that they formed two 
ears or lappets, fastened them to some black tape, 
and tied them up round my chin and the sides ot my 
face. I had got on a black cap, being in mourning 
for my late mistress, and when I saw myself in the 
glass, I thought 1 did look a guy. What with my 
swollen face, which \vas glazed and puffy and white, 
and my black eyes, blacker they seemed than usual, 
and this flossjs plush round my face, 1 was a sight ! 

‘ Goodness me ! ’ exclaimed Margaret, rvhen I g-ot 
downstairs, ‘what have you been at with yourself? 
one would think you had got ^ pair of sudden -grown 
whiskers ! ’ and she wasn’t far wrong, as appearance 
went, for the little edge of the black quilled net-border 
close to my face, and the rough plush behind it, made 
a t^ery good imitation of whiskers, I wa.s dead tired ; 
i felt as if I could sleep ; and after sitting awhile with 
Margaret, I said I’d go in and see if Mrs. CTane 
wanted anything more that I couid do, and 4 hen come 
back and go to bed. Like the previoMS night, I saw 
that the nurse and Mrs. Gould were at supper in the 
kitchen—or, rather, sitting at the supper-table, for 
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supper seemed^ to be over. ^ I went quietly upstairs ; 
and, knowing’ those two were downstairs, I ^vas 
surprised to hear a movement in the sitting--rooin. 
The first thought that struck me was, could Mrs. 
Crane have been so imprudent as to get «ut of bed 
after anything she might want, and I peeped in 
through the door, v,;hich was ajar. It was not Mrs. 
Crane ; she was safe in bed, and the door between the 
two rooms was shut : it was Mr. Carlton. The light 
was on the mantelpiece, and he stood sidew’ays at 
the chiffonier. He had a %'^ery, very small bottle in 
his hand, putting a cork into it, and then he put it 
into his waistcoat pocket. Next he took up a larg’er 
bottle, the size of those wditch had contained night- 
draughts for Mrs. Crane ; it had been standing close 
to his hand on the chiffonier, and the cork by it ; 
he hastily put the cork into it, and put it on the 
little shelf of the chiffonier, in a leaning position in 
the corner. He turned so quickly to leave the 
room, that I had not time to get out of the way ; I 
did not know what he had been doing ; I did not 
know it was anything wrong ; bpt an instinct flashed 
across me that he would not like to find he had been 
watched ; not that when I peeped in I had thought 
of doing anything mean or underhanded. I just drew’ 
up against the wall on the landing — the wmrst place 
I could have got to, fqr the moonlig’ht came in upon 
my face — and he saw me. He could see nothing of 
me but my face ; but he looked at me with a sort 
of frightened glare. My eyes, accustomed to the 
dark, could just discern his face : he had come from 
the lighted room. ‘ Who and what are you ? ’ he 
whi^^pered ; but I thought my best plan was not to 
answer. I did nol^ like to go forw’^ard and speak, 
so I kept still. He wheeled round, and went back 
to the sitring-rbom to bring out the light, which gave 

me the opportunity to slip inside the closet. He ” 

**Oh, Judith!” interrupted Lady Jane, “then the 
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man’s face on the stairs/ about which so much has 
been said, was yours ! ” * 

‘‘My ^own and no other’s, my lady. I was afraid 
to explain so, lest I should be questioned further, and 
I let it pas’^. Mr. Carlton brought out the light, but 
of course he could not see me, and, after he had looked 
all about, he went downstairs. I heard him say 
something- to Mrs. Gould about a man upstairs with 
black whiskers, and I laughed to myself at the joke. 
But I did not care that any one should know 1 had 
played it, though it had been unintentionally done, 
and when Mr. Carlton was gone and the w’omen were 
shut up in the kitchen again, I stole downstairs and 
took off the black plush ears in the yard, and put 
them in my pocket. I then knocked at the window, 
as if I had just come in, which startled them both, 
and Mrs. Gould called me a fool, and asked why I 
could not come into the house quiet and decent. 1 
said I had come in to wish Mrs. Crane good-night, 
and I went on upstairs. Mrs. Crane laughed at my 
swollen -face, saying it looked like a full moon ; but 
I thought how much more she would have laughed 
had she seen it in the Vhiskers.” 

Frederick Grey, who had stood with his eyes fixed 
on Judith, listei^iing to every word, interrupted with 
a question. 

“ Did you not suspect, did it not occur to you to 
suspect, that the draught migh^ have been tampered 
with ? ” 

“ Never, sir, for a moment. How was I likely 
to suspect such a thing? Was not Mr. Carlton 
a doctor in practice? I did not know that he had 
added anything to the draught, but if I had known 
it, I should only have supposed it to be some altera- 
tion he deemed necessary, as her attendant, t;o make.'’' 

“Well, goon.” I’ n 

“ I left them, and went indoors to bed, and the next 
morning Margaret told me that Mrs. Crane had died ; 
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died the previous night before ten o’clock, through 
taking the sleeping draught sent her by Mr. Stephen 
Grey. I don’t know how I felt ; I could not tell it 
if 1 tried j or the dreadful doubt that came o^^er me, 
whether or not Mr. Carlton had touched k. I lieard 
of his hax'ing smelt ^poison in the draught when it 
first came, and I thought then of course the poison 
must have been in it ; that when I saw him all alone 
with the bottle open, he might only be smelling at it 
again. Of one thing I felt certain — that Mr. Stephen 
Grey had not committed the error-~and the state of 
mind, the uncertainty I was in until the inquest, no 
tongue could tell. 1 vrent to the inquest ; I wanted 
to be at ease one way or the other, to have some 
relief from my perplexity. Young Frederick Grey — 
I beg your pardon, Mr. Frederick ; I had got my 
thoughts cast back in the past — had whispered to 
me, that if anybody mixed poison with the draught 
it was Mr. Carlton, not his father ; and though I 
would not listen to him, his words made a deep 
impression on me. At the inquest I heard Mr. Carlton 
give his evidence, and from that moment I believed 
him to have been g’uilty. He srC'ore before the coroner 
that he neither touched nor saw the draught after he 
gave it back to Mrs. Pepperfly ; that he did not 
observe or know where she placed it. That I knew 
to be a falsehood. He did see it and touch it, and 
too|g care to replace* it in the same position which 
the old woman had done. He testified that he had told 
Mrs. Crane not to take the draught, but I felt sure 
he had told her nothing of the sort. He swore also 
that he knew nothing of Mrs. Crane, who she was, 
or where she came from, and tka£ I knew was false. 
An* impulse came upon me to step out before the 
coroner ^nd declart; all I had seen and heard, but 
someho^x'#! did not dare ; I feared he might turn round 
and set me at defiance by denying it, or even accuse 
me in his stead — and which of us would have been 
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listened to?-— an establisI2ed g-entlsman, such as lie; 
or me, an obscure servant? Part oP a letter was 
found before the inquest was over — and, my lady, 
it was a faithful copy, for I remember every word, 
of the part of that letter found last night by 
Lady Laura. The coroner showed it to Mr. Carlton, 
and lie fenced in his answers ; he took the fetter to 
the ivindow, and stood there with his back to the 
room ; the Jury thought nothing, but I was sure it 
was only to collect himself, and gain time to cover 
his agitation. That letter, which Lady Laura found, 
was the one written by Mrs, Crane the night of her 
arrival, fori recognised the envelope again last night ; 
the very letter which Mrs. Gould gut me to carry to 
Mr. Carlton’s. As I came out of the inquest-room, 

1 felt quite sure that he had murdered the lady,” 

“ You ought to have declared it, Judith.” 

“ My lady, I say that people would not have 
believed me ; there was not a jot of evidence to 
corroborate my tale, there was no proof at all that 
he knew her. If declared to them now, they will not, 
perhaps, believe it.” 

“ It might have saved my sister Laura,” murmured 
Lady j ane. 

“ I did whabi little i could to keep her from Mr. 
Carlton. After ! went to Iwe with you, my lady, 
Pompey let slip a word that Miss Laura — as she was 
then — used to go in the garden* in secret, at the dusk 
hour, to meet Mr. Carlton. I could not say anything 
to Mr. Carlton openly ; but I thought i migiit frighten 
him, and warn Miss Laura. One night that they 
were there (it was the very night before they went 
away) I took oflf my white cap and put on a black, 
tied on those plush whiskers, which I have kepC by 
me to this day, pul a cap of Pompey’s on .piy head, 
and threw on my master’s old cloak."* When i got 
to their meeting-place in the garded Miss Laura was 
alone ; he had gone. It was nearly dark among the 
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trees, where I stood ; she could get but an imperfect 
view of me, and I disguised my voice to grufFness, 
and warned her, in the best way I knew how, against 
Mr. Carlton. Mr. Carlton saw me as I was stealing 
back again, and I raised the cap, and fee saw my 
face in the nioonlig<ht. He looked frightened to 
death ; I suppose he knew' it again for the same face 
he had seen on the landing- that night, and I glided 
among- the trees until he had gone. I have appeared 
to him in the same -way once or twice since. You 
may remember, my lady, the night we returned home 
after my lord’s death. When we had left Lady Laura 
and gone on, you discovered that her dressing-case 
had been forgotten in the fly. I got out to take it 
to her, saying- I would walk home afterwards. I left 
it at the servants’ entrance, and in passing the dining- 
room window, coming away, i saw Mr. Carlton by 
the light of the fire. I pushed back my bonnet, 
snatched my black scarf off my neck, tied it down the 
sides of my face under the chin, and pressed my nose 
flat against the panes, which naturally made my face 
look wide. He savv it was the same figure which 
had so terrified him before, and 1 heard his cry of 
amazement, as I rushed away, putting- my bonnet on 
as I went.” m 

“ How do you account for it, Judith — that your 
appearance should inspire him with this terror ? ” 
intesrupted Frederick Urey. 

“ Sir, in this way. I think that when he first saw 
me, that night on the staircase, he must have feared it 
was somebody who had watched him mix the poison ; 
but when no one could be traced or heard of, as 
having been in the house, then he doubted whether 
the* appearance mi^ht not have been supernatural. 
I fanc}' tl^re has been a conflict in his mind ail along, 
sometimee givtng way to the fancy that the figure 
was real, sometitnes that it was not ; and equally 
fearing both.” 
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Frederick Grey nodded his head, and Judith con- 
tinued. 

“The years wore on, but somehow I always felt 
a fear of Mr. Carlton. The feelingf that was upon 
me was — that nobody was sale with him. I dare 
say it was a foolish feeling, buf I could not help It. 
When Lady Lucy was taken ill with the fever, and 
Mr. Carlton kept her at his house in what might be 
called an underhand manner, I grew quite alarmed, 
wondering whether he intended any ill to her, and 
the night the lamp went out in the hall I whi.spered 
words to him that he did not like ; I did it in my 
fears ; and only a night or two ago I put on those 
plush whiskers again — for I determined to do it, 
and fetched them from Cedar Lodge — and made 
myself look altogether as much like I did that first 
night as I could, and stood in the dusk at the surgery 
window. ” 

“But it is a strange thing he never recognised 
you ! ” interrupted Frederick Grey. 

“Not strange, sir. You cannot think how those 
plush sides and the black border disguise my face. 
It looks exactly like a man’s. Besides, Mr. Carlton 
has never seen it but in the most imperfect and un- 
certain light, f think he must have been struck with 
some faint resemblance, for Lady Laura told me 
laughingly the other day that there was a look in^ my 
face Mr. Carlton could not bear. And all this while, 
my ladies, I never had the remotest suspicion that 
the lady who died in Palace Street was connected 
with the family I serve.*’ 

Judith ceased. The tale was told. And she stood 
motionless within the shade of the crimson curtaii\ in 
the silence that fell upon the room-. 
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CHAPTER LX, 

THE lawyer's telegram. ^ 

Could there be any doubt of the guilt of Mr. Carlton ? 
It was scarcely to be hoped for. Jane Chesiiey and 
Frederick Grey remained alone after the revelation of 
Judith, pondering the question in their own minds, 
scarcely liking to look in each others’ faces, Judith 
had departed from the room ; Lucy was upstairs, 
going to rest — if rest she might hope for. Poor Lucy 
thought she should never leave off shivering. She 
was younger than they were, more inexperienced in 
the ways of the world, and utterly unprepared for 
the disclosure. Never a doubt had crossed her of 
Mr. Carlton ; she could scarcely believe that she 
must doubt him now ; but she felt sick and faint. 

Frederick Grey was the first to break the silence. 
“Do you remember, Lady Jane, a meeting between 
me and Mr. Carlton on the Rise, to which you were 
an accidental listener?” he inquired, in a low tone. 
“Do you remember the purport of the words I said 
to him ? ” ^ 

She made a gesture in the affirmative. “ I have 
often recalled it, and the accusation you made 
upon him.” 

“ It tallies with this.” 

There was another long pause, 

“ He must have been her husband,” resumed 
Jane, scarcely above a whisper. 

“ There’s no doubt of it. Had she not been his 
ivife, the necessity for putting her out of his way 
could no|: have arisen. We must suppose that it was 
done to enable him to — to —marry another.” 

The words were spoken hesitatingly in his delicacy 
of feeling, remembering who that other wife was. 
Jane groaned aloud ; she could not help herself. 
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“ £^(9‘:u can Judith have kept that d^'eadful ;iecrel 
within her all these years? ” was her next exclama- 
tion. 

He look his elbow from the mantelpiece, whtre he 
had been s,t) long standing, came forward, and sat 
down opposite to Jane. “ i have been thinking it 
over. Lady Jane, and 1 really do not see — looking 
back — that Judith could have done otherwise. I con- 
fess my first impression, was a selfish one, a sort of 
resentful feeling that she should not have declared 
what she knew, and so cleared my father. Now that 
I reflect upon it dispassionately, I do not think she 
could have done it. As she observes, none nnght 
have believed her. Think what a strange charge 
it would have been to bring against a medical 
man ! ” 

“ But if she had disclosed the few words of con- 
ver.sation she heard pass between Mr. Carlton and 
Clarice at their first greeting? T/:af surely would 
have established previous relations betiveen them, 
and been a clue to the rest.” 

He shook his he^-d. “Yes, had Judith been 
believed. It would all have lain in that. I think 
the chances are she would not have been ; that Mr. 
Carlton would h^ve crushed her and triumphed.’' 

“ What is to be done now ? ” wailed Jane. 

“ Nothing. You would not l^e to proceed against 
Mr. Carlton, to bring any public accusation agalBSl 
him. Circumstances bar it.” 

“ Bring a public accusation against Mr. Carlton ! ’’ 
repeated Jane, recoiling in horror froir the thought. 
“ And Laura his wife ! No, no ; I did not allude to 
that ; I did not think of it. Clarice and Laura staged 
to me in the same degree, both., alike my sisters ; 
and the one, dead, must remain unavenged for the 
sake of the one, living. I spoke of Laurjf herself. 
What is to be done about her? She cauaot be 
suffered to remain with Mr. Carlton.’" 
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Frederick Grey drev.;' in his lips. It was too delicate 
a point for him, and he preferred not to discuss it. 
“ I can’t meddle with that, Lady Jane. She has been 
with him ever since, ail these years.” 

True. Jane saw not her way clear. could 

Mr. Carlton be so boH as to keep that letter by him ? ” 
she said aloud, alluding to the letter found by her 
sister, and which she had been describing to Frederick 
Grey. 

“ Ah, that’s inexplicable,” was his quick reply. 
“ At least it would be, but that we every day see 
guilty men commit the most unaccountable mistakes : 
mistakes that the world can only marvel at. It may 
be, that some fatal blindness overtakes their minds 
and judgments, causing them to bring upon themselves 
their own doom. We have a Latin proverb, Lady 
Jane : ‘ Quod Deus vuU perdere^ prim dementai.' ” 

But the reader — if he possesses any memory — can 
explain the fact, in this instance, better than Frederick 
Grey. Whatever mistakes Mr. Carlton committed in 
that unhappy business as against his self-preservation, 
this was not one, for the reter^fion of the letter was 
unintentional. Do you remember that he searched 
for the letter and could not find it, and came to the 
conclusion that he had burnt it witfh some others, 
notes and trifles of no consequence ? He put one 
letter away in his iro^ safe, supposing it to be a note 
from his father that he wished to preserve ; the real 
fact being that i/iis was the letter he put up, the one 
from his father he burnt. All in a mistake. A 
chance mistake, people might have said ; but how 
many of the'se trifling chances ” may be traced in 
the chain, leading to the discovery of some great 
crime. It happened that Mr. Carlton never had 
occasion 'to look at his father’s (supposed) letter again, 
and thei^i it l^y forgotten, waiting to do its mission, 
until it was at length unearthed by the jealous hands 
of Mr. Carlton’s wife. Had he not tried that wife, 
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had be been always loyaPto her, the past crime might 
never have been brought home to him during life. 

For it was that letter that led to the final disco\’ery ; 
it was the instrument that drove home the guilt v/here 
it was du<^ ; and yet it may be said that the chain 
leading to it was linked by aqcident, more than by 
desig-n. 

Lady Jane, painfully perplexed, had brought away 
the letter when she quitted Mr. Carlton’s house that 
morning. She had it in her pocket at Mrs. Smith’s, 
and after the explanation had taken place, j ane showed 
her the letter, in the hope that it might lead to some 
elucidation of who the husband was, to whom it was 
evidently written. Even then Jane had no suspicion 
of Mr. Carton, or if she had, it was only in a secondary 
sort of degree. She believed that Clarice had married 
Mr. Crane, and that however Mr. Carlton may have 
been mixed up in the affair, it had been only as a 
friend and associate of Mr. Crane’s. Jane would 
have shown the letter to Frederick Grey, but it was 
not just now in her possession. She described it, and 
he caught the clue at once. 

Ah, yes, it was td her husband she wrote it ; Mr. 
Carlton. But the playful style in which, as you 
describe, it is vi;ritten, would mislead any one who has 
not the key. They would never suppose that the 
husband spoken of, and the medical man she says she 
must ask to come to see her, vfere one and the same. 
I should like my father to see that letter, Lady Jane.” 

“ Oh, yes, he shall see it. You — you are sure Sir 
Stephen would not use it against him,” she added 
quickly. 

" Against Mr. Carlton? Oh, no. I don’t think he 
would do it in any case, certainly not In this. 
father is the kindest man breathing. Lucy will be 
his daughter-in-law ; and Mr, Carltoni is her sister's 
husband. Sir Stephen must lie under suspicion still, 
for Lucy’s sake — perhaps I ought rather to say for 
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Lady Laura’s sake. It has not hurt him, Lady Jane, 
he has outlived the odium ; witness how he was 
received the other day at South Wennock,” 

But if Frederick Grey and Lady Jane agreed that 
the affair altog'ether, including the letter^ must be 
suppressed, there wafi another individual who took, 
unfortunately, just the opposite view of it. That was 
Mrs. Smith. And at this very moment, while they 
were so speaking, she was making the first move to 
publish it. 

Chance links, fitting one into the other ! chance 
events, words, trifies in the chain of discovery ! 
From the hour in which Mrs. Smitlj had found Mr. 
Carlton searching in her drawers, she had had a sort 
of suspicion of him, not that he ivas the husband 
of Mrs. Crane, but that he held some secret connected 
with that past time. The httle boy, Lewis, had told 
her he heard Mr. Carlton looking into drawers 
upstairs as well as down, and the woman wondered 
excessively. Like most secretive persons she dwelt 
much upon it in her own mind ; and when the time 
came — as it aid come — that little fresh evidence 
bearing on the past met her ears, a half suspicion 
crept into her mind of the worst, as connected with 
Mr. Carlton. 

You may remember Mrs. Smith’s afternoon of 
levee. You may rem^ember that Judith as she left 
the cottage met Mr. Carlton driving up to it ; and 
you may also remember a casual remark to the effect 
that Mr. Carlton returned home from that visit a little 
put out with some trifles that had occurred there. 
Very greatly’to his annoyance, the Widow Gould— 
whom he had not the honour of meeting frequently 
in private society -^brought up the subject of Mrs. 
Crane. Her tongue was long enough for two, and 
she had rfbt thfe least tact. She alluded openly to the 
fact of Mrs. Smi'th being the person who took away 
the child, and persisted in speaking of the past in 
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a manner not at all agreeable Lo the surgeon. Mrs. 
Pepperfly (also a visitor) thought ao harm ia chiming- 
inj now that it was comnieated upon opeuivs aisd t“ue 
two kept up a duet as iong as they had the chance, 
which was as long as Mr. Carlton was attending to 
the child, Ihen on Mrs, Smith’s lap in the kitchen. 
The final remark of Mrs. Gould ^capped it alL 

i could have declared that you was known to her, 
Mr. Carlton, sir, the very day she first come to South 
Wennock. It were in this way : Mrs. Crane——” 

The surgeon turned round, a sort of glare ixs his 
eyes. If looks could enforce silence, the Widow 
Gould had been silenced then. But she did not 
under-stand ; she had no tact. 

“ Mrs. Crane asks who were the doctors here, and 
I told her the Mr. Greys and Mr. Carlton. Then she 
writes a note to Mr. Carlton, telling me to send it — a.s 
have been known to South Wennuck many a d«iy, for 
I told it out at the inquest. But w^hen I had took the 
note downstairs, I saw it had got your Chrissen name 
outside it, sir, Lewis. Many a time have i wondered 
how she got at the name. Judy said Mrs. Fitch 
might have told it, but Mrs. Fitch said she didn’t, 
and ” 

“Is it well to have this gossip in the room when 
your child’s s<? ill ? ” sternly asked the surgeon of 
Mrs. Smith. “ It is bad for him ; and it must not be. 
You might choose a better time, I think, to receive 
visitors.” 

The words, the tone, took Mrs, Gould by surprise. 
She sat a moment with her mouth open, and then 
seemed to shrink into nothing, too completely checked 
to offer even a whisper of apology. Mr. Carlton gave 
a short direction in regard to the child, strode ou^ to 
his carriage, and was driven away^ 

“How did I offend him?” breathe^ th^ Widow 
Gould then, questioning the other two with her 
eyes. 
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“ I wish you’d go on \vit;h what you were saying 
about the Christian name,” returned Ivirs. Smith. “I 
never heard this before.” 

“ It’s not much to go on with. When I saw the 
name, Lewis Carlton, Esq. , on the letter, I wondered 
how she knew it was Lewds, and I’ve wonc2ered since. 
Judy said his name mtist have been in the newspaper 
I had took up to her to read while she had her tea, 
but I looked in it after she was dead, and 1 couldn’t 
see it. I saw his name, ‘ Mr. Carlton,’ but i 
couldn’t see ‘ Lewis.’” 

“Af Mr. Carlton’s name Lewis?” asked Mrs. 
Smith. 

The Widow Gould opened her eyes at the question. 
“ I thought all South Wennock knew that.” 

Perhaps all South Wennock did know it ; neverthe- 
less Mrs. Smith did not. It was a singular fact that 
Mrs, Smith until that hour had remained ignorant of 
Mr. Carlton’s Christian name. She might pos.sibly 
have heard it before, but if so it had escaped her 
notice. The plate on his door was no longer “Mr. 
Lewis Carlton”; it had been changed to “Mr. 
Carlton ” upon his father’s death- 

This little incident, the revelation of the name, and 
Mr. Carlton’s uncalled-for anger, had made a great 
impression on Mrs. Smith. She had Always surmised 
that Lewis must have been the Christian name of Mrs. 
Crane’s husband, and Jier doubts of Mr. Carlton were 
certainly aroused. She had said to Lady Jane this 
present morning that she was trying to “ put two and 
two together,” and could not do it. . In plain English, 
had she but spoken out, she would have said she was 
suspectin.g Mr. Carlton, but wanted the clue to unite 
facts with doubts. After she had made this remark. 
Lady Jane showed -her the letter, and she thought 
Mrs. SmJth would never have finished looking at it, 
which she did'm silence, making no comment. 

“ Would you mind leaving this note with me for an 
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hour or two^ my lady ? ” gjie then asked. “ I should 
like to think it over when I am alone.” .■> 

Lady Jane saw no reason why she should not leave 
the note ; she still thought it had been written to 
Mr. Crane ;^and after her departure from the cottage, 
Mrs. Smith sat down, note in hand, and deliberated ; 
not upon whether Mr, Carlton whs guilty or not ; the 
letter, w'hich she saw correctly, had completely settled 
that doubt in her own mind : but upon what her course 
should be to work it home to him, to brin.g him to his 
punishment. Never for a moment had Mrs. Smith 
wavered in her intention to bring Clarice Beauchamp’s 
destroyer to justice if she succeeded in discovering 
him, and that she knew she had done now. Lady 
Jane Chesney in her own home felt not more sure of 
Mr, Carlton’s guilt, now she had heard Judith’s story, 
than did Mrs. Smith in her home at Tupper’s cottage, 
not having heard it. 

“What had 1 best do?” she communed with her- 
self. “ See a magistrate at once, and tell my story ; 
or see a lawyer, and get him to act? I have not been 
much in the way of these things, thank Heaven, and 
I hardly know the rigdit manner to set about it. But 
ril do one of the two this blessed night.” 

When the mind is in this excited, determined frame, 
action is almost imperative, and Mrs. Smith put on 
her bonnet to go out. But she found her progress 
frustrated. The young woman servant, who had been 
away ail the afternoon, and only came back to the 
cottage when Lady Jane was leaving it, positively 
delined to be left alone in the house with the little 
dead boy. 

“You great simpleton!” exclaimed Mrs, Smith, 
in her indignation. “You are old enough to know 
better. What do you suppose that dead baby would 
do to you ? ” 

The girl could not say what ; had no very dehned 
xidea what; but she wholly refused to try. If Mrs, 
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Smith went out, she’d go Cut too ; she’d not dare to 
stop. 

The diftlculty was solved by an arrival ; that of 
Mrs. Pepperfly. Never had the old woman been so 
welcome to Mrs. Smith, and she conser?[ted to stay 
the evening. In poirjt of fact, it was just the intention 
she had come with. 

“Who are the magistrates here?” asked Mrs. 
Smith. 

“ Magistrates ? ” repeated Mrs. Pepperfiy, looking 
astonished. 

“ Are there dny living about here ? I wanted to 
see one.” 

Mrs. Pepperfly could not overget the surprise. 
Magistrates and their places of domicile were not 
much in her line of knowledge, and she really could 
give no information. “ If it’s to register the boy’s 
death, it ain’t a magistrate you must go to,” she 
said. “And you’ll want a certificate from Mr. 
Carlton. Them register men won’t do nothing 
without one.” 

“ It’s not to register the death ; that’s done j it’s 
for something else — a little private matter of my own. 
Perhaps you can recommend me to a clever lawyer ? — 
he might do for me better than a magistrate.” 

“ The cleverest lawyer I know is Mr. Drone, two 
doors from the Red Lion,” returned Mrs. Pepperfly. 
“ He haven’t got his d^ual in the place. Let anybody 
in a bit o’ trouble go to him, and he’s safe to pull ’em 
through it. He’s what they call the justices’ clerk.” 

Accepting the recommendation, Mrs. Smith set 
forth on her right walk. She passed down the Rise, 
and through the town as far as the Red Lion. Just 
bey«*nd, on the door of a private house, she read, 
“Mr. Drone, Solicitor she rang the bell, and 
asked to §ee hijn. 

Mr. Drone was- anything but an exemplification of 
his name j he was a little man, particularly brisk and 
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active. He came to Mrs; Smith with a red face ; he 
had been eating his dinner, and had sinoe been toasting 
himself over the fire, for it was a very cold ni§*ht. 

The fire in the inner office, a small square room, 
where Mrs,. Smith had been shown, was nearly out, 
but the lawyer cracked it up, and put on some more 
coal. They sat down, the ta‘6le, covered with the 
lawyer’s papers, between them, and Mrs. Smith told 
her tale from beginning to end, the little lawyer, 
in his eagerness interrupting her with perpetual 
questions. 

The story astonished him beyond expression. 
Again and again he asked whether there could be no 
mistake. Mr. Carlton, who stood so well in the 
good graces of his fellow-townsmen, the destroyer 
of that poor Mrs. Crane I and Mrs. Crane was his 
wife, and the sister of the Ladies Chesney ? Mr. 
Drone thought he had never heard so improbable a 
tale—off the stage. 

Mrs. Smith, calm, patient, persistent, went over 
it again. She spoke of Lady Jane’s visit to her that 
afternoon, she handed him the letter her ladyship had 
left with her. Mr. Drone began to think there must 
be something in the story, and he set himself to 
recall as many .particulars as he could of Mrs. Crane's 
death ; he had been fully cognisant of them at the 
time. 

“ Does Lady Jane Chesney sKispect Mr. Carlton ? ” 
he asked. 

“Not she,” replied Mrs. Smith, “She has no 
idea it was Mr. Carlton that was Mrs. Crane’s 
husband. She suspects it was a M?. Crane who 
married her, but she does think Mr. Carlton Ipiew of 
the marriage, for he was a friend of Mr. Crane’s. » I’m 
not sure, but she fears Mr. Carltbn knew more about 
the death than he’d like to say; only, h^v/ever, as 
Mr. Crane’s friend,” » 

“ But I can’t see why Mr. Carlton should have 
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destroyed this poor young r,lady ? — allowing that he 
did so, as you^uspect,” urged Mr. Drone. 

“Nor I,” said Mrs. Smith. “Unless any of his 
plans were put out by her coming down, and he was 
afraid it would be found out that she was his wife.” 

The lawyer pulled at his whiskers, his ^labit when 
in thought. “You there’s no certainty that she 
was his wife — that she was married at all, in fact.” 

“Then there is, for I’d stake my life upon it,” 
angrily returned Mrs, Smith. “ I’m as certain she 
was married as that I was married myself. You are 
as bad as my husband, sir ; he used to say as much.” 

“The chief thing would be to get a proof of it,” 
composedly returned the lawyer. “ It would supply 
the motive, you see. I suppose you never obtained 
the slightest clue as to where the ceremony took 
place? ” 

“N — o,” returned Mrs. Smith, hesitating at the 
word. “I remember once, the winter that she was 
at my house at Islington, we were talking about 
churches and marriages and such things, and she 
said, in a laughing sort of way, that old St. Pancras 
Church was as good a one to be married in as any. 
It did not strike me at the time that she meant 
anything in saying* it ; but it’s just possible, sir, she 
was married there.” ^ 

Mr. Drone’s brisk eyes twinkled, and he made a 
memorandum in his pocket-book. He made other 
memrorandums ; he asked about five hundred questions 
more than he had already asked. And when Mrs. 
Smith departed, he stood at the door to watch her 
away, and then jumped into the omnibus just starting 
for Great Wennock Station, and sent the following 
telegram to London : — 

“ Henr}"* Drone, South Wennock, to John Friar, 
Bedford Row. 

“ Search old St. Pancras register for 1847. Certificate 
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of marriage wanted : Lew^s Carlton to Clarice Beau- 
champ, or perhaps Clarice Chesney. Eose no time ; 
bribe clerk if necessary, and send special messengfer 
down at once with it, if obtained.’^ 


CHAPTER LXL 

AN INTERRUPTED LUNCHEON. 

Mrs. Smith of Tapper’s cottage, and Mr. Henry 
Drone, solicitor and clerk to the magistrates at South 
Wennock, were holding a hot argument, almost a 
fight. With the dawn of the winter’s morning, Mrs. 
Smith had presented herself at that gentleman’s office, 
demanding, and obstinately persisting in the demand, 
that the case should be laid before the magistrates as 
soon as they met, and a warrant asked for to apprehend 
Mr. Carlton. Mr. Drone dissented : he saw no reason 
for being so precipitate. 

“ Look here,” said he, “if you let this affair get 
wind, you may defeat your own ends. I am not sure 
that the magistrates V^ould grant a warrant as the case 
stands ; it’s a ticklish thing, mind you, to arrest a 
gentleman of l^therto good repute ; once the case is 
taken before the court, it will be blazoned from one 
end of South Wennock to the other, and Mr. Carlton 
— if he felt so inclined — might And escape easy.”^ 

“ That’s just what I want to prevent,” retorted Mrs. 
Smith. ‘ ‘ If the warrant is granted at once, he can’t 
escape.” 

“ But we cannot make sure that they will grant a 
warrant. I don’t know that I would myself, were I 
one of the bench. I declare I couldn’t sleep last night 
for thinking of the story, it is so Strange a one ; doubt 
after doubt arose in my mind ; and* I ca|ne to the 
conclusion, times and again, that there must be some 
great mistake ; that it could not be true.” 
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“ And you don’t mean to |fo on with it ! ” resentfully 
spoke Mrs. Smith. “ I’d not have told you all I 
have, if I had thought that.” 

“ Softly, ma’am,” returned the lawyer, I have 
said nothing of the sort. I do mean to gc on with it. 
That is, I’ll lay thercase before their worships, and 
they can do as they please in it. What I urge is, 
don’t strike before the iron’s hot. When the subject 
of the accusation is a man like Mr. Carlton, enjoying- 
the confidence of the town, and the husband of a 
peer’s daughter, the bench won’t grant a warrant 
lightly ; they must have something beyond mere 
suspicion.” 

“ And is there nothing here beyond mere suspicion?” 
asked Mrs. Smith. 

“ As you put it — yes. And perhaps the magistrates 
may consider so. But I say we should be at a great deal 
more certainty if w^e could get the copy of the marriage 
certificate down. I tell you I have telegraphed for it ; 
that is, I have telegraphed for the register at old St. 
Pancras Church to be searched. If it’s found, that 
copy will be down here in the course of the morning".” 

“And if it’s not found, sir?” rejoined Mrs. Smith, 
in a blaze of anger. “ It’s quite a wild-goose sort of 
chase to search for it at all, in mr opinion. She 
might just as well have been married at any other 
church in London as at that. The remark she made 
might have meant nothing. If it had meant anything, 
I should have seen and suspected it at the time.” 

“ I think it likely that it did mean something. We 
lawyers, ma’am, are apt to suspect these remarks ; at 
any rate, we' sometimes think it worth while to dis- 
cover if, may be, they have a meaning or not.” 

“'Then I’m thankful that I am not a lawyer,” was 
the retortii. 

Mr. D«one shrugged his shoulders, as taking the 
words literally. It’s as pleasant a life as any, for 
what I see. All callings have their annoyances and 
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drawbacks. But what F wished to point out to vou 
was this ; that if that certificate comes' down and"* we 
can produce it to the magistrates, they will have no 
loophole of excuse ; they must grant the %varrant of 
apprehension. _ And as I expect the certificate (if it is 
in existence) will be down this mprning, the application 
had better wait an hour or two.” 

“ Then, sir, I tell you that I’li not tvait the hour or 
two. No, nor a minute. As soon as the court doors 
are open and the magistrates on the bench, the 
application shall be made. And if you don’t like to 
appear and make it, Fll do it myself in person.” 

It was somewhat strange that Mrs. Smith, with lier 
phlegmatic temperament, should be in such haste. 

Mr. Drone could make nothing of her. Once set 
upon a thing, perhaps no woman living was more 
persistently obstinate in having her own way than 
Mrs. Smith — and that’s saying a great deal, you 
know. The lawyer was not the first man who has 
had to yield, against his better judgment, to a woman’s 
will ; and at eleven o’clock, for the magistrates met 
late that day, he accompanied her to the court, and 
requested a private Hearing. Their worships granted 
it, and proceeded to business with closed doors. 

Meanwhile -Mi"- Carlton was going his morning 
rounds, and chatting amicably with his patients, in 
complete ignorance of the web that others were 
tightening round him. He ^aid his visits, djiving 
from one house to another, and returned home rather 
earlier than usual. The sickness was abating in 
South Wennock as quickly as it had come on, and 
the medical men were, comparatively* speaking", at 
leisure again. Mr. Carlton went into the surgery, 
looked in the visiting book, dotted down a few cftders 
for medicines for Mr. Jefferson \o make t^p when he 
came in, and at one o’clock went into dming-room. 

Lady Laura was there. It wa:? the first day she ^ 
had come downstairs ; that is, come reg’ularly to her 
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meals. She was just about '^to sit down to luncheon, 
and so very untisual a thingf was it for her husband to 
come in to partake of that meal, that she looked at 
him in surprise. 

“Ah, Laura ! Downstairs to luncheon^ again ! I 
am glad of it, my deai;j” 

He spoke in a cheery, hearty, loving tone ; very, 
very rarely did he speak in any other to his wife. 
The time was to come when Laura would remember 
those tones with remorse, and think how she had 
requited them. 

“You are home early to-day,” observed Laura, 
quitting the chair she had been about to take, and 
drawing nearer the fire while she talked. 

“ Earlier than I have been lately. Laura, I shall 
advertise the practice at once now.” 

“ Advertise the practice ! ” 

“ I am beginning to dislike this incessant work. 
And if I don’t make an effort some time we shall 
never get away. How early you went to bed last 
night ! ” continued Mr. Carlton, passing to a different 
topic. 

“ I was tired,” said Laura evasively. In point 
of fact, she had not been tired the previous evening, 
but angry at Jane's unexplained departure, and had 
gone to rest early. 

“You are letting your luncheon get cold.” 

Laq,ra gave a side gKince at the table and slightly 
tossed her head. She threw her eyes full at her 
husband, as he stood opposite to her in the cross 
light of the front and side windows. 

“ So that child’s dead, I hear ? ” 

“What child?” repeated Mr. Carlton, really not 
for the moment comprehending, for he was thinking 
of other things. 

“ As if you d^d not know ! The child at Tapper’s 
cottage.” 

“Oh, yes; he died yesterday morning, poor little 
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sufferer ! The mother takes on dreadfully,” he added, 
after a pause. j 

“ Will you affirm to me, now that he is lying dead, 
that the child was nothing to you? You know what 
I mean.” ^ 

“No,” returned Mr. Carlton^ with provoking cool- 
ness. “ I answered you once on the point, and I 
thought you were satisfied. If you have been calling 
up the old fancies again, Laura, you must abide by it ; 

1 shall not allow them to trouble me.” 

Thought she was satisfied ! Little did Mr. Carlton 
suspect how far from “ satisfied” she had been l—what 
a turmoil of jealousy her mind had become since ! 
Laura resumed : 

“ The mother ‘ takes on,’ does she ? ” 

“ She did yesterday morning. I was up there half 
an hour after the child’s death, and I think I never 
saw grief so passionate as hers was for the moment. 

I was astonished. But when these cold, stern natures 
yield to emotion, it’s apt to be strong. I dare say it 
spent itself long before the day was over.” 

“ I suppose you soothed it for her ? ” 

Mr. Carlton lookbd quickly at his wife : 7 em she 
bringing up this absurdity again? “ Laura ! ” 
“Well?” ^ 

‘ ‘ What do you mean ? ” 

Lady Laura’s pouting lips and flushed cheeks 
answered for her, and Mr. Carlton had no need to 
ask a second time. But the absurdity of the*thing, 
as connected with Mrs. Smith, struck so ludicrously 
upon Mr. Carlton, that his whole face relaxed into 
an amused smile. • 

“ Oh, Laura ! That hard old woman ! ” 

Had he protested for an hour, it could not* have 
opened her eyes to the real absurdity of her doubts 
more than did those simple words. ^She |poked shyly 
up at him, her lip quivering. Mr. Carlton laid his 
hand fondly on her shoulder. 
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“Need I affirm it to yfeu again, Laura? — that 
I never had smy acquaintance with the woman, on 
my sacred word of honour ? You cannot surely think 
it necessary that I should repeat it. What delusion 
can you have been giving way to ? ” r 

In truth Laura hardly knew ; except that it was 
one that had blinded her judgment and made her 
miserable. A conviction flashed into her mind 
that she had been altogether mistaken ; and the 
chief sensation struggling through all the rest was 
one of shame, mingled with repentance, for having 
in this instance unjustly ivronged him ; for having 
betrayed her jealousy to Lady Jane and Judith ; 
for having picked the lock of Mr. Carlton’s hiding- 
places. 

She raised her hand, took his from her shoulder, 
and left her own within it, the tears trembling on 
her eyelashes. Mr. Carlton bent his face to hers. 

“ We will soon begin a new life elsewhere, Laura,” 
he whispered. “ It shall not be my fault if clouds 
come between us then.” 

Laura wiped her eyes and turned to the luncheon- 
table. Two or three tempting little dishes were laid 
there. Lady Laura liked good living just as much 
as the earl had liked it. It was her pleasure not to 
be waited upon at luncheon, and she seized hold of 
two of the plates, now nearly cold, and held them to 
the fire. Mr. Carlton 'look them from her to hold 
them himself. 

“ You’ll take a bit with me to-day, Lewis ? ” 

“ It must be very little,” said he, sitting down. 
“ I always make a good breakfast. What’s this ? 
Stewed oysters. I’ll try one or two of these. Shall 
I give you some ? ” 

Laura chose to take some. He had just helped 
her, and vjas about to put some on his own plate, 
when the door opened and Jonathan’s head came in, 
Tt was rather an unusual fashion for a footman to 
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enter a. worn, and they bqjth gazed at him. The man 
looked pale 1 as one scared, 

“What is it, Jonathan?” asked his master. 

“You are wanted, if you please, sir.” 

“ In the _§urgery ? I’ll come in a minute.” 

“'No, sir; now, please,” stammered Jonathan, 
looking more scared with every passing moment. 

Mr. Carlton, struck with the servant’s manner, 
rose hastily. The thought which crossed him was, 
that some accident had been brought to the house. 

In the hall stood two policemen. Jonathan shut the 
dining-room door after his master. 

Another minute and it was opened again, l.ady 
Laura, curious to know what the wonder was, came 
to see. The matter-of-fact officers with their im- 
passive faces had closed round Mr. Carlton, or.e of 
them showing what looked like a piece of paper, ns 
he spoke in an undertone ; and the servant Jonathan 
stood apart, with open mouth and staring" ryes. 
The moment Mr. Carlton perceived Lady Laura, he 
drew the policemen into the opposite room, and closed 
the door. 

“Jonathan, what’s» all that?” 

“Goodness knows, my lady,” replied Jonathan, 
swallowing down his breath with a gulp. 

“What do ti?ose policemen want? You are looking 
frightened. What did they say? What did you hear ? ” 

“I wish you wouldn’t ask# me, please,” hesitated 
the man, in his simple good-nature. “It would not 
do you good to hear it, my lady.” 

“ How dare you refuse, Jonathan?” she imperiously 
returned. “ Tell me instantly.” ^ 

“ Oh, my lady — I heard something about murder, 
and taking my master before the mag-istrates for 
examination.” » 

She did not believe it ; she quite kiighed at 
Jonathan. But at that moment th^' Same but again, 
•nd Mr. Carlton advanced to her. There was that *. 
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in bis aspect which caused <his wife to cower .against 
the doorpost. « Or was it that her own vague fears 
were frightening her ? 

“ Laura, I am going out on business to the town- 
hall. I shan’t be longer than I can help.” r 

Her faint cry res^ounded through the hail. It 
seemed such a confirmation of the words spoken by 
the servant. 

“Oh. Lewis, what is it? Jonathan says it is 
something about murder ! ” 

“Nonsense, nonsense,” he peevishly exclaimed. 
“It is some absurd mistake, which I shall soon set 
right. Don’t be foolish ; I shall be home to dinner.” 

There was no time for more. It seemed but the 
work of a moment. Mr. Carlton went out and 
walked up the street, one of the policemen by his 
.side, the other strolling behind. 

Utterly bewildered, as much with the suddenness 
of the affair as anything, Lady Laura gazed around 
her for some explanation ; but all she met was the 
startled face of Jonathan, not a whit less astounded 
than that of his mistress. Passionate and impetuous, 
she dashed out to the front g'ate', looking after them, 
as if that would afford her some explanation. It was 
just what the sailor-earl would have do/ae. 

And there Lady Laura became aware of the fact 
that a genteel mob was attending on the steps of Mr. 
Carlton and his escortet's. The fact was, some version 
of the affair had got wind in the town, and people 
were up in arms. More and more astonished, Lady 
Laura perhaps would have run after them, but she 
caught sight <»tf Mrs. Pepperfly, who had come into 
contact with the running mob at the gate, and was 
not improved in temper thereby. Lady Laura knew 
the nurse by sight, had occasionally spoken to her, 
and she se^ed lipld of her arm, 

“ Tell me what the matter is ! ” she panted. “ You 
know. ” 
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Mrs.* PepperHy’s first'’ movement was to go as 
quick as she could inside the house '’and pul! Lady 
Laura with her. The old woman shut the dining- 
room door upon them, leaving poor Jonathan alone 
in the hall.’^ 

“ If you don’t tell me at on?e, I shall die,” came 
the passionate appeal. “ What is it? ” 

‘ ‘ It’s one of them there ways of Providence we hears 
on when we has time to go to church,” was Mrs. 
Pepperfly’s lucid answer. “To think that we should 
have lived all these years and never suspected Mr. 
Carlton ! — and him attending of the child every day 
at Tapper’s cottage ! But murder will out. Yours 
is hard lines, my poor lady ! ” 

Lady Laura, in her dreadful suspense, her vehement 
impatience, nearly shook her. Thought is very quick 
— and it was only that morning she had heard of 
the child’s death. 

“Has Ae been murdered? — the child at Tupper’s 
cottage ? ” 

“He!” responded Mrs. Pepperfly. “Bless your 
ladyship’s dear heart, he went oft natural, like a lamb, 
with his bad knee, it’s his unfortunate mother.” 

“Is dead?” gasped Lady Laura, still more 
apprehensive Heas arising to her. “ She, the woman? ” 

“ Not her,” cried Mrs. Pepperfly, jerking her thumb 
over her shoulder to indicate the locality of Tupper’s 
cottage. “She warn’t his n?other at all, as turns 
out. It were that ” 

“ Not his mother ! ” interrupted Lady Laura ; and 
all the absurdity of her past jealousy seemed to rise 
up before her in a moment, as it had dane just before. 

“No more nor me,” said Mrs. Pepperfly. “It 
were that other unfortunate, what I nursed my* own 
self, my lady ; she as was cut off by the prussic acid 
in Palace Street, and they do say it were Mr. Carlton 
that dropped it in. And her name*was — oh, dear, but_^ 
it’s hard lines for all your ladyships ! ” 
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“Her name was what ^ ” asked Laurap with 
blanched lips. « 

“Not Mrs. Crane at all, tny lady, but Clarice 
Chesney. That is, Mrs. Carlton ; for they say she 
was his wife.” r 

Lady Laura sank intpa chair, terror-stricken, power- 
less. Mrs. Pepperfly, who was troubled with no 
superfluous sensitiveness on her own score, and did 
not suspect that other people were, and who could 
talk enough for ten if once set going, continued. 

“ Folks tells of the finger of Fate, and such like 
incomprehension, but if Fate’s fing'er haven’t been in 
this here pie, it never w'ere in one yet. It have all 
come to light through a letter, my lady ; a letter of 
Mr. Carlton’s, which they say your ladyship found and 
got out of a place where it had laid for years, and 
gave it to my Lady Jane Chesney. And that letter 
have brought it home to him, and the justices had 
got it right afore their noses when they give the 
warrant to take him up.” 

She sat back in her chair, her eyes dilating, her 
countenance one living horror. ^She ! That letter I 
Had /ler underhand work, her dishonourable treachery 
against her husband, brought this to pass? Oh, 
miserable Laura Carlton ! Surely the iwemory would 
henceforth haunt her for ever ! The old woman talked 
on, but Laura seemed dead to hearing*, lying back 
with the same glassy sTare, and the look of horror 
on her white face. Then a soft voice, subdued by 
grief, came to her, saying : 

“Come home with me, Laura, come home with me. 
Oh, child, thisT is hard for us all ; cruelly hard for 
you. Let me take you, Laura ; my home shall hence- 
forth "be yours. Our father seemed to foresee storms 
for you wh^n he was dying, and left you to me, he 
said, should they ever come.” 

Laura rose up, her eyes flashing, her face hot with 
passion, and stood defiantly before Lady Jane. 
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Did you denounce him? Did you treacherouslv 
show the letter you took: away with you ? It was 
well done, Lady Jane ! ” " 

Jane bent her sorrowful face, so calm and good In 
its pity, upon the raging one. “ It is not I who have 
done it, Laura. ^ Denounce your husband ? No, I 
would have carried the secret \nth me to the grave, 
for your sake.” 

Laura sank down again in the revulsion of feeling, 
and burst into a flood of tears most distressing to 
witness. She laid her head on her sister’s bosom, and 
openly avowed the part she had enacted, regarding 
the safe and the skeleton key. Remorse was taking pos- 
session of her. And Mrs. Pepperfiy, subdued to meek- 
ness in her astonishment, dropped a silent curtsey 
and retired. 


CHAPTER LXII. 

THE EXAMINATION. 

Somewhere about the same hour that the arrest of 
Mr. Carlton took place, or possibly a trifle later. 
Lady Grey was sitting at work in her house in 
Savile Row, when a telegraphic despatch was 
brought in froiji Great Wennock. She did not open 
it ; it was addressed to Sir Stephen ; but she believed 
she knew what the contents must be, and smiled to 
herself over her sewing. ^ 

“ Another excuse for a day or two more with l!ucy,” 
she said to her husband when he came in, as she 
handed him the message. 

“Then I shall send Mr, Fred ,»a peremptory 
mandate,” returned Sir Stephen, not feeling pleased. 
“ He ought to have been up a week ago. Halloa ! 
what's this ? ” * 

t 

“ Great Wennock Station, one* o'clock, p.m, 
Frederick Grey to Sir Stephen Grey, M.D. 
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“The mystery of the pri^ssic acid is on the point 
of discovery. « Come off at once, if possible. ^ I have 
heard you say you should like to be present at the 
clearing-. Tell my mother I was rig-ht.” 

Sir Stephen read it twice over and then aloud to his 
wife. “ What a strafigfe thing- ! ” he exclaimed, in the 
surprise of the moment. “ And ‘ tell my mother I was 
right ! ’ What on earth does he mean, Mary ? ” 

Lady Grey made no satisfactory answer. She had 
never spoken of her son’s rash, and, as she deemed, 
unjustifiable suspicion of Mr. Carlton, and she would 
not speak of it now. 

“ Shall you go, Stephen ? ” 

“ This very moment. There’s nothing to prevent 
me to-day, and I’d go to the end of the world to be 
proved blameless in the eyes of South W’ennock. I 
hope I shall just catch a train ! ” 

In point of fact, Frederick Grey had been made 
awai'e a trifle earlier than the general public, of what 
was going on before the magistrates, and he had 
mounted a fleet horse and sent off the telegram to his 
father. He would not have '■aided to bring the 
guilt home to Mr. Carlton ; nay, he would have 
suppressed it had it lain in his power ; but if it 
was to be done, it was well that his father should 
be present at bis clearing. 

He rode more leisurely back ag'ain ; but not very 
leisurely either, for South Wennock was in excitement 
to-day. He found the examination of Mr. Carlton 
already begun, and everybody connected with it deep 
in the proceedings. He might have walked on the 
people’s heads in the vicinity of the court ; not a tenth 
portjpn could get into the small place designated by 
the grand name of ^town-hall. But the crowd re- 
cognised his ri^ht to a place, as the son of the 
once accused maq, Stephen Grey ; the justices did 
the same ; and Frederick was politely offered about 
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an inch and a half of roo.m on the bench. His Uncle 
John occupied a seat on it; people fnade much of 
the Greys that day. 

Frederick found the examination tolerably advanced. 
Mrs. Smit|;j had given her evidence in public, declaring 
ail she knew and all she suspected ; for, allow me to 
tell you, you are not aware of \he fact, that a bench 
of country justices consults its own curiosity as to 
what it shall and shall not hear, and sometimes has 
a very indefinite notion indeed of whether such and 
such evidence can be legally tendered in law. The 
justices’ own opinion stands for law in many places. 
Judith Ford was under examination when Frederick 
entered, and the prisoner, as we are compelled to 
call Mr. Carlton, perpetually interrupted it, and got 
into hot squabbles with his defender in consequence. 
The gentleman was a Mr. Billiter, universally called 
Lawyer Billiter by South Wennock. He had been 
sent for in great haste to watch the case for Mr. 
Carlton, and was exerting himself to the utmost: 
they had been intimate acquaintances. Mr. Carlton 
stood his ground with calm equanimity. He was 
very pale, but nobody in South Wennock had ever 
seen him otherwise ; and at moments he stirred 
as if restless. Calm, good-looking, gentlemanly, he 
appeared Uttle\uited to his position in that court. 

“ I protest against this going on,” he was saying 
for about the fiftieth time, an Frederick Grey edged 
himself on to the inch and a half of bench. “ I ;^rotest 
against this woman’s evidence. I say — as I said at 
the time — that the person who lay ill was a stranger 
to me ; what interest, then, could I — 

“Now, Carlton, I won’t have it,” interrupted 
Lawyer Billiter, wiping his hot face. “ I decla^re, if 
you do ruin your cause in this manner, I’ll leave you 
to it. You be quiet, and trust to me.” ■» 

“ But I did no^ know her, aijd *I shill say it,” 
persisted the prisoner. “ I ask what motive ” ^ 
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“ We cannot hear this, Mr. Carlton,” at length 
interposed the bench, tolerant hitherto, bdt Mr. 
Carlton was not an ordinary prisoner. “You can 
make your defence at the proper period ; this is only 
wasting the time of the bench, and can do you no 
possible good. You must let the witnefe give her 
evidence. ” ^ 

The witness looked rather uncertain what to do, 
what with the gaze of the crowded court, and Mr. 
Carlton's interruptions. It was evident that Judith 
Ford was not a very willing witness. 

“Go on, witness,” said the magistrate. “You 
looked into the room, you say, and saw Mr. Carlton. 
What was he doing ? ” 

“He had a small bottle in his hand, sir,” replied 
Judith ; “a very little tiny bottle; but that he held it 
up, right in the light, I should not have been able to 
distinguish what it was. He was putting the cork 
into it, and then he dropped it into his waistcoat 
pocket. After that he took up the other bottle ” 

“What bottle?” interrupted Lawyer Biiliter, 
snapping up Judith. 

“The other bottle that stood on the chilTonier, 
close to his hand ; it was a bottle the size of those 
sent in by Mr, Stephen Grey with the night draughts. 
The cork lay by it, and he took up ^he cork very 
quickly and put it into the bottle ” 

“You can’t swear thg.t it was the bottle and draught 
just sent in by Stephen Grey. ” 

“No,” said Judith, “but I think it was. I could 
see that it had a label on it, and it was full of medicine. 
No other bottle in the house, but that, was full that 
night, as was festified to by the nurse at the inquest.” 

“ But ” 

“Goon, witness,” ^interposed the bench, drowning 
Mr. Carltos>’s “ but.” 

“WhenrMr. "Carlton had corked it up,” resumed 
,the witness, “he placed it in a corner of the shelf of 
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the chiffonier, in a slanting position, and came out of 
the room very quickly ; so quickly, that I had no 
time to get away. I went to the side of the landing, 
and stood against the wall, but ” 

“ Where nhe would pass you as he went down- 
stairs ? ” 

“ Oh, no, sir, he would not pass me ; I was further 
up, nearer to the bedroom door. He saw me standing 
there ; at least, he saw my face, and spoke, asking 
what I was ; but I did not answer, and he looked 
alarmed. While he went back for the light, I slipped 
into the broom closet by the bedroom.” 

“ But you were not the dark man with whiskers, 
to whom allusion has been so often made? ” exclaimed 
one of the astonished magistrates. 

“Yes, I was, sir; at least 1 was what Mr. Carlton 
took to be a man. I had my cheeks tied up with 
black plush, on account of the face-ache, a piece on 
each side, and the plush and the frilled black border 
of my cap looked just like whiskers in the uncertain 
light.” 

“But why did you disguise yourself like that?” 
was the inquiry of the magistrate, when the surprise 
had been in some degree subsided. “ What was your 
motive 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, but I had not meant it 
for any disguise," replied Judith. “ I had no thought 
of such a thing. My face w^s in great paii^ and 
much swollen, and Mr. Stephen Grey had told me 
I ought to tie it up. I had no other motive in doing 
it. Had I waited for Mr. Carlton to see me when he 
brought out the light, he would have known who 
it was.’ 

“This is a most extraordinary avowal, witness!” 
struck in Lawyer Billiter, who ’indeed spoke but in 
accordance with his own opinion apd tqe general 
feeling. “Pray had you any knowledge of Mr. 
Carlton previous to this ? ” 
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“Not any,” was the rdply. “I had seen him 
passing* in th6 street in his carriage, and knew him 
by sight from that circumstance ; but he had never 
seen me in his life.” 

“And now, witness, what was your «■. motive for 
watching Mr. Carltoi> from the landing on this night, 
as you tell us you did ? ” 

“ Indeed I had no motive,” was the earnest reply of 
the witness ; “ I did not purposely watch him. When 
I heard a movement in the room as I got to the top of 
the stairs, I feared it was Mrs. Crane — as I have 
stated to you—and I looked in quietly, thinking how 
very imprudent it was of her. I did not know any- 
body except Mrs. Crane was upstairs ; I had no idea 
Mr. Carlton was there. But \vhen I looked in I saw 
it was Mr, Carlton, and I saw him doing what I have 
told you. It all happened in an instant, as it were, 
and he came out before I could well get away from 
the door.” 

“And w'hy did you not avow wno you were when 
he asked, instead of getting away ? ” 

“ Again I must say that I had no ill motive in doing 
it,” replied the witness. “ I felt*like an eavesdropper, 
like a peeper into what did not concern me, and I did 
not like to let Mr. Carlton know I ha^ been there. I 
declare that I had no other motive. I have wished 
many a time since, when people have been talking 
and Inspecting the ‘mSn on the stairs,’ that I had let 
myself be seen.” 

“And you mean to tell us that you could go up 
these stairs and into this closet without Mr, Carlton’s 
hearing you ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, I had on my sick-room shoes. They 
wer^i of list ; soles and all.” 

“Did you suspecf, witness, that Mr. Carlton was 
doing any&ingi,,wrong with the medicine ? ” asked one 
of the magistrates* 

” “No, sir, I never thought of such a thing. It 
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never occurred to me tonhink anything wrong at all 
until the next morning, when I was t<5ld Mrs. Crane 
had died through taking the draught, and that it was 
found to have been poisoned. I doubted then ; I 
remembered the words of greeting I had heard pass 
between Mr. Carlton and his pafient the former night, 
proving that they were well acquainted with each 
other ; but still I thought it could not be possible that 
Mr. Carlton would do anything so wicked. It was 
only at the inquest when I heard him swear to what 
I knew was false that I really suspected him,” 

“ It’s as good as a play,” ironically spoke Lawyer 
Billiter. “ I hope your worships will have the good- 
ness to take notes of the testimony of this witness. 
What she says is most extraordinary, most in- 
credible,” he continued, looking from one part of the 
packed audience to another; “in my opinion it is 
tainted with the gravest suspicion. First of all she 
deposes to a cock-and-bull story of hearing terms of 
endearment pass between Mr. Carlton and his patient, 
to whom he had only then been called in as a medical 
attendant ; and next she tells this incredible tale of 
the bottles ! Why s>iould she, above all others, have 
been seated in the dark in Mrs. Crane’s bedroom that 
first night ? — ,i]^hy should she, above all others, have 
come stealing up the stairs the second night, still in 
the dark, just at the particular time, the few minutes 
that Mr. Carlton was there? ’This by-play among the 
bottles, that she professes to have witnessed, can only 
be compared to so many conjuring tricks ! How was 
it, if she did so come up, that the landlady of the 
house, Mrs. Gould, and the nurse Pepperfly, did not 
see her? They ” 

“I beg you pardon, sir, for interrupting,’!, said 
Judith. “They were, both timbs, at their supper in 
the kitchen ; I saw them as I went by,; I l?ave already 
said so.” “ 

“ Give me leave to finish, young woman, reproved* 
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Lawyer Billiter. “ I say,” he added, addressing the 
Court collecti’ifeiy, “that this witness’s evidence is 
incomprehensible, it is fraught with the gravest 
doubt ; to a clear judgment it may appear very like a 
pure invention, a tale got up to divert suspicion from 
herself. It remains yet to be seen whether she was 
not the tamperer of t*he draught — if it was tampered 
with — and no^v seeks to throw the guilt upon another. 
Have the goodness to answer a question, witness : if 
you perceived all this committed by Mr. Carlton, how 
came it that you did not declare it at the time ? ” 

“ I have said,” replied Judith, in some agitation — 
“because I feared that I should not be believed. I 
feared it might be met in the manner that you, sir, 
are now meeting it. I feared the very suspicion 
might be turned upon me ; as you are now trying to 
turn it.” 

“You feared that your unsupported testimony 
would not weigh against Mr. Carlton ? ” interposed 
one of the magistrates. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Judith. “ I did not really 
suspect Mr. Carlton until after the inquest, and there 
was a feeling upon me then of nftt liking to speak as 
I had not spoken before : people would have asked 
me why I kept it in. Besides, I never felt quite sure 
that Mr. Carlton had done it : it seemetf so impossible 
to believe it.” 

“ And, confessing thi«, you now take upon yourself 
to asfert that Mr. Carlton was dropping the prussic 
acid into the draught while you were squinting at him 
through the door?” sharply asked Lawyer Billiter, 

“ I don’t a^ert anything of the kind,” returned 
Judith. “ I have only said what I saw him do with 
the bottles ; I have said nothing more.” 

“ Oh,” said Lawyer»BiiHter, “you have said nothing 
more, haven't you, young woman 1 I think it must 
strike evefybody tjhat you have insinuated more, if 
-you have not said it. Your worshipfi, ” he added. 
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turning'ato the bench, “thfere is not, as it appears to 
me, a tittle of evidence that ought to Iveig'h against 
Mr. Carlton. He tells you that the young* lady, Mrs. 
Crane, came here a stranger to him as she did to all 
others, and 'there is not a shade of proof that this is 
untrue; that he ever knew her, before. You cannot 
condemn a man like Mr. Carlton upon the sole 
testimony of an obscure witness ; a servant girl who 
comes forward with a confession of things that, if 
true, should have been declared years ago. With the 
exception of certain words she says she heard pass 
between Mr. Carlton and the sick lady, there’s no 
evidence whatever that they were not strangers to 
each other ” 

“You forget the letter written by the lady to Mr. 
Carlton the night of her arrival,” interrupted one of 
the magistrates, alluding to the unfortunate letter 
found by Lady Laura, and which had brought on the 
trouble. 

“Not at all, your worship,” undauntedly returned 
the lawyer. “ There’s no proof that that letter was 
addressed to Mr. Carlton — was ever in his possession. 
The woman Smith’s story of its having been handed 
to her by the Lady Jane Chesney, and that Lady Jane 
received it fron^Mr. Carlton’s wife, goes for nothing. 
I might take a letter out of my pocket, and hand it to 
your worship, saying that the party from whom I 
received it told me he had ha!i it from the Kh^n of 
Tartary ; but it mightn’t be any nearer the truth for 
his saying it,” 

There was a smile in the hall. Mr. Carlton touched 
his lawyer on the sleeve, and the latter bent to him. 

“ What letter is it that is in question ? ” 

For it was a positive fact that Mr. Carlton, rp to 
this moment, had heard nothing of the letter. The 
policeman who arrested him had not mentioned it : 
and, on his arrival at the town-haH, the proceedings 
were commenced in so much haste and confusion that 
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he had but a vague idea of* the details of the,charge. 
Lawyer BilHtfsr was sent for afterwards : and he 
gathered his necessary information from others, more 
than from the prisoner. 

“Don’t you know about it ? ” returned® the lawyer, 
in a whisper. “ Ha^jpn’t you seen the letter? Why, 
it’s that letter that has done three parts of the 
mischief ? ” 

“ I have not seen or heard of any letter. Where 
did it come from ? ” 

“ Out of some safe in your cellar, — as I am given 
to understand. It’s an awkward letter, mind you, 
Carlton,” added the lawyer confidentially, “unless 
you can explain it away.” 

“ Have they been searching my house?” asked Mr. 
Carlton haughtily, answering the only portion of the 
explanation which had struck him. 

“ Not at all. I’m not sure that the bench know 
how it was obtained yet, except that Lady Jane 
Chesney lent it to that Mrs. Smith for an hour or 
two ; and her ladyship said she got it from Lady 
Laura. I met Pepperfly ” 

“ But there was no letter in the safe,” interrupted 
Mr. Carlton, puzzled by the words. “ I can’t tell 
what you mean. Can I see the letter^ ” 

Lawyer Billiter asked permission of the bench, 
and the letter was handed to Mr. Carlton. To 
describe his inward astonishment when he saw the 
letter that he had thought he had burned years and 
years before, would be impossible. He turned it about 
in his hands, just as he had once turned about the torn 
portion of its <;opy before the coroner ; he read it word 
by word ; he gazed at its faded characters, faded 
by <Ahe hand of Time ; and he could not make 
it out at all. The Court gathered nothing from his 
aspect, sa^e su|-prise — surprise that looked genuine. 

“I protest — I rknow nothing of this letter!” he 
exclaimed. “ It is none of mine.” 
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“It u'as found in your possession, in a safe that vou 
keep locked in your cellar,” said the beach, who were 
wiser than Mr. Billiter thoug'ht. 

“ It never was found there,” returned Mr. Carlton 
impressively^ “I deny it entirely; I declare that 
I never had such a letter there^ as this. I thought 
some false conspiracy must be at’ work ! ” 

“Don’t you recognise the letter, Mr. Carlton?” 
inquired the bench, who were deferent to Mr. Carlton 
yet, and could not address him or treat him as they 
did prisoners in ordinary. 

“ How can I recognise a letter that I never saw 
before ? ” 

“You have seen a part of it before, at any rate. 
You must remember the portion of a letter produced 
at the inquest on Mrs. Crane. The inference to be 
drawn now is, that she abandoned that letter in 
writing it on account of the blot she made, and began 
this fresh one. The words in the two are the same.” 

“ Are they the same? ” rejoined Mr. Carlton. “ I 
had forgotten ; it is a long while ago. But to whom 
was this letter written ? ” 

“ You perceive that* it is addressed to you ? ” 

“ I perceive that my name is on the cover, the 
envelope. Hoa;^ it got there, or what it all means, 
I am at a loss to imagine. This letter appears to be 
written to the lady’s husband, not to me, her medical 
attendant.” * 

“ The deduction sought to be drawn from the fetter 
is, that it was written to you as her husband. Of 
course, that is not yet proved. 

“ 1 beg to thank your worship for th^t admission,” 
volubly spoke Lawyer Billiter. “It is not proved. 
On the contrary, it will not be my client’s fault, or 
mine either, if we do not prove tliat the whole charge 
is false, arising, it may be, out of sonre strange 
mistake. A more improbable change was’ certainly 
never brought against a medical man. Why should 
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Mr. Carlton deliberately kiU a patient— a yopng lady 
whom he wa& called in to attend, a perfect stranger 
him ? He ” 

“ If the greeting, testified to by the witness, Judith 
Ford, may be believed, she was not a strapger to him, 
Mr. Billiter.” 

“True, your wors^hip; but you will scarcely feel 
inclined, I fancy, to accept that young woman’s word 
before Mr. Carlton’s. I repeat, there’s not a shadoiv 
of proof, if you put that witness’s word aside, that 
Mr. Carlton had any previous acquaintance with 
Mrs. Crane, All the probabilities tend the other 
way ; and, without that proof, it is impossible to 
pursue this charg'e against him. Mrs. Crane herself 
spoke of Mr. Carlton as a stranger to her, as she did 
of the Messrs. Grey. The Widow Gould ” 

It seemed that Lawyer Billiter’s eloquence was 
fated to be perpetually cut short. A noise at the 
back of the hall caused him to turn angrily. “ What 
w’as the cause of the noise ? ” the magistrates as 
angrily demanded, and they were answered by their 
clerk, Mr. Drone. 

“ Some important evidence h^s arrived from town, 
your worships.” 

It was brought by a tall slim y<^ng man, who 
with much twisting and wriggling managed to force 
his way to the front. After conferring a few moments 
with Mr. Drone, he <took from his pocket-book a 
folded paper. Mr. Drone inspected it with curious 
eyes, and then handed it to the waiting magistrates. 

It was a copy of the certificate of a marriage 
solemnised in^ London, at St, Pancras Old Church, 
early in the month of July, 1847, between Lewis 
Carlton and Clarice Beauchamp. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. « 

THE REMAND. 

The copy of the certificate of a marriage solemnised at 
St. Parxcras Old Church earlvMn the month of Juiys 
1847, between Lewis Carlton and Clarice Beauchamp. 

The magistrates gazed on the document as they 
sat on the bench, and handed it about from one to 
another, and glanced at Mr. Carlton. Even so. It 
was that gentleman’s marriage certificate with the 
unhappy lady of whom he had denied all knowledge, 
whom — there could be no doubt now— he had de- 
stroyed. 

The magistrates glanced at Mr. Carlton. A change 
had come over his face, as much change as could 
come over so impassive a one, and a fanciful observer 
might have said that he cowered. He knew that all 
was over, that any attempt to struggle against his 
fate and the condemning facts heaping themselves 
one after another upon his head, would be utterly 
futile. Nevertheless, he rallied his spirits after the 
first moment’s shock, and raised himself to his full 
height — cold, ,nncompromising, ready to hold out to 
the last. 

The gentleman who had brought the paper into the 
hall was called forward and»sworn. His name was 
James Chesterton, he said ; he had been articled clerk 
to Mr. Friar, the solicitor, of Bedford Row, and %vas 
with him still, though the term of his articles had 
expired. In consequence of a telegrs^m received the 
previous night from Mr. Drone, he had gone the first 
thing that morning to search the register of C^d St, 
Pancras Church, and found ih it the marriage of 
which that certificate was a copy. 

“You certify that this is a true copy?'’* asked the 
r:hipf niso’ifitrate. 
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“A true copy,” replied ,the witness, “exact in 
every particular. The clerk who was with me when 
I copied it said he was present when the marriagfe 
took place, and remembered the parties quite well. 
He had a suspicion that it was a stolen myriage, and 
that caused him to observe them particularly. The 
lady 

“And pray what cause had he to suspect that it 
was a stolen marriage ? ” sharply interrupted Lawyer 
Billiter. 

“ I asked him the same question,” quietly answered 
the witness. “He said that the parties came to the 
church quite alone, and the young lady was dressed 
in everyday clothes. He could not help looking at 
her, he said, she was so beautiful.” 

“ And that was the clerk, you say ? ” 

“ I supposed him to be the clerk ; if not the actual 
clerk, some deputy acting for him.” 

Lawyer Billiter fired up. He was about to deny 
that the Lewis Carlton then present was obliged to 
have been that bridegroom, when he %vas silenced by 
the bench. The chief magistrate read the certificate 
aloud for Mr. Carlton’s benefit,* and then turned to 
him. 

“ Prisoner,” said he — and it was the first time they 
had called him prisoner — “ what hav^ you to say to 
this? ” 

“ I shall not say an}^hing,” returned the prisoner. 
“ If evidence is to be brought against me about which 
I know nothing, how can I be prepared to refute it ? ” 

“You cannot say that you know nothing of the 
marriage of which this certificate is a copy. Can you 
still deny that the unfortunate young lady was your 
wife ? ” 

There was a pauses It is possible that a gleam of 
doubt was«passing through Mr. Carlton’s mind as to 
whether ht couFd still deny that fact. If so, it might 
f be abandoned as useless. There were certain officials 
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connected with St. Pancras Church still — and he knew 
it — whcf could swear to hil person. 

“ If she was my wife, that does not prove that I — 
poisoned her,” he returned, makingf the pause in the 
sentence, as put. 

“It goes* some way towards it, though,” said the 
magistrate, forgetting oflBcial raticence in the beat of 
the moment. 

The words were swallowed up in a loud murmur 
that burst simultaneously from many parts of the 
hall. 

“Silence!” shouted the chairman, in his anger. 
“ Prisoner,” he added, turning to Mr. Carlton as the 
sounds died away, “ if my memory serves me right, 
you swore before the Coroner at the inquest that you 
knew nothing of this letter or of its handwriting. 
What do you say now? ” 

What could he say, with that certificate lying there ? 
In spite of the high tone he assumed, he stood there 
a sorry picture of convicted guilt. Just at that 
moment, however, the fact of the production of the 
letter was occupying his mind more than anything 
again, for he believed its resuscitation to be nothing 
short of a miracle. 

“I do know nothing of the letter,” replied the 
prisoner, in ^swer to the chairman’s question. 
“Some conspiracy must have been got up against me, 
and I am the victim : it may bq cleared yet.” 

That was the most reasonable acknowledgment 
they could get from him ; but, of course, plain as the 
proofs were, he was not bound to criminate himself. 
Lawyer Billiter, whose zeal rose with the danger and 
the necessity for exertion in his client’s* cause, talked 
himself hoarse in the throat, and twisted the evidence 
of the witnesses into various plausible contorifons- 
All in vain. The case, with the productjpn of that 
marriage certificate, had assumed altogetheaa different 
complexion, and the leniency with wTiich the justices of 
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South Wennock had been at first inclined to treat 
Mr. Carlton, , was exchanged for uncompromising 
official firmness. 

The examination was continued until dark, when 
candles were brought in ; but it was shortly found not 
practicable to conclude the examination tffat day, and 
the magistrates remanded it until the morrow. That 
would be the close, and there was not a shadow of 
doubt on any mind present, including the zealous one 
of Lawyer Billiter, that Lewis Carlton would then be 
committed to the county jail to take his trial for the 
wilful murder of Clarice Beauchamp, otherwise Clarice 
Beauchamp Ghesney, otherrvise Clarice Beauchamp 
Carlton. 

“The prisoner is remanded, and the magistrates 
will meet at ten o’clock to-morrow,” came forth the 
announcement, after the Bench had conferred together 
for a few moments. 

“Of course your worships will take bail,” said 
Lawyer Billiter boldly. 

“Bail 1 ” repeated the magistrates, wondering whether 
the like demand in a parallel case had ever been made 
before to a Bench in its senses?* “Not if the whole 
town offered it.” 

The whole town apparently had no intention of 
doing anything of the sort. Rather fhe contrary. A 
certain portion of it — not the most respectable, you 
may be sure — were anticipating the pleasure of escort- 
ing Mr. Carlton to his place of lodging for the night, 
and in a manner more emphatic than agreeable. 

“ Let them get off first, the unwashed ruffians,” 
whispered Lawyer Billiter to Mr. Carlton. “You 
shall stop here until the coast’s clear.” 

The hall was emptying itself. Gentlemen, whether 
magistrates, audience*, or lawyers, stood in groups to 
say a word on the disclosed marvels of that day. 
They wen^' indeed ^scarcely believable, and half South 
.Wennock had a latent impression lying deep in the 
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bottoni of their minds, tjiat they should wake up in 
the morning- and find the charge agaiRSt Mr. Cariton 
to have been nothing more than a dream. One of 
that audience, however, gave himself no time to say a 
word to anj-body : he got away %vith all the speed he 
could, dashed into the Red Lion, and nearly into the 
arms of its landlady, who was al excited as anybody. 

“ Has the omnibus started, Mrs. Fitch ? ” 

“ This ten minutes ago, sir.” 

“ There ! I feared it would be so. Well, you must 
let me have a conveyance of some sort, a gig or 
carriage, anything that will go quick.” 

“-Surely you are not going away to London to- 
night, Mr. Frederick?” 

“ Not L I shall stay now to see this unhappy play 
out. No, rii tell you a secret, but don’t you go and 
let it out to the town. I have telegraphed for my 
father, and expect he will be down by the seven 
o’clock train. It will be something, won’t it, to be 
cleared in the eyes of South Wennock ? ” 

“You expect Sir Stephen down!” she exclaimed, 
in excitement. “I should think you do want a 
carriage for him. '’He shan’t come into the town 
obscurely on a joyful occasion like this— joyful to him. 
You shall have out that new barouche and pair, Mr. 
Frederick, and% I had got four horses ” 

“Just do be sensible,” interrupted Frederick, with a 
laugh. ‘ ‘ A barouche and f^ur ! you’d not get Sir 
Stephen into it. Look here, Mrs. Fitch,” he "'added 
gravely. “ If Sir Stephen has cause to rejoice at his 
own clearing, think how sad the news will be to him 
for the sake of others ! — how intimate |?e is with some 
of the Chesney family.” 

“True, true; soon to be connected with t^em,” 
murmured Mrs, Fitch. “ WelH you shall have the 
barouche out soberly, Mr. Frederick. And indeed it 
comes to that, or nothing, this .evening®, for every 
other vehicle I’ve got is in use.” 
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Whether this was quite true, might be a question. 
Mrs. Fitch hurried off, and fhe barouche, with'" a pair 
of post horsel, came out. Too impatient to care 
much how he got to Great Wennock, provided he did 
get there, Frederick Grey jumped in, and was driven 
off. He would not for the world have massed being 
the first to impart the«tidings to his father. 

The train came in, and Sir Stephen with it. “You 
are grand ! ” he exclaimed, surveying the barouche 
and pair as his son hurried him to it. 

“ Mrs. Fitch had no other conveyance at liberty. At 
least she said so. Get in, sir.” 

“ And what have you got to say for yourself, young 
gentleman— wasting so much time down here ? ” 
inquired Sir Stephen, as they drove back. 

“I was coming up to-day, but for something that 
has happened,” returned Frederick. “I’ll go back 
when you go, if you like, sir.” 

“ And what’s the business you have brought me 
down upon ? What has turned up ? ” 

“Your exoneration, sir, for one thing. And next, 
the true delinquent has turned up ; if that’s not Irish, 
considering that he has never het.n turned down, but 
has been close at hand all the while. He who dropped 
the prussic acid into your wholesome mixture.” 

“ Dropped it purposely? ” ^ 

“ Purposely, there’s no doubt ; intending, I fear, to 
kill Mrs. Crane.” ^ 

“A^id where was it done?” ag-ain interrupted Sir 
Stephen, too eager to listen patiently. “ Dick was 
not waylaid, surely, after all his protestations to the 
contrary ? ” 

‘ ‘ Dick delivered the medicine safely, and what was 
added to it was added to it after it was in the house ; 
whild" the bottle waited in the room adjoining the sick 
chamber.” „ 

“That face oe the stairs ! ” exclaimed Sir Stephen, 
^in excitement. “T knew it was no illusion. A 
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matter-of-fact, common-sense man, like Carlton, could 
not hate fancied such a 'thing'. It was her husband, 

I suppose?” * 

“ it was her husband, sure enough, who tampered 
with the medicine ; but that person on the stairs, a 
living breathing person, was not her husband. 
Father, 1 know I shall shock yeu. He who was, it’s 
to be feared, guilty — the husband — was Le'wis 
Carlton.” 

Sir Stephen roused himself from his corner of the 
barouche, and stared at his son’s face, as well as he 
could in the starry night. 

“ What nonsense are you talking now, Frederick ? ” 

“ I wish it was nonsense, sir, for the sake of our 
common humanity. If this tale is true, one can’t 
help feeling that Carlton is a disgrace to it.” 

“ Let me hear the grounds of suspicion,” said Sir 
Stephen, when he recovered his breath. “ It will 
take strong proof, I can tell you, Fred, before I 
.shall believe this of Carlton.” 

Frederick Grey told the story as circumstantially as 
he knew how. It was scarcely ended when they 
reached South Wetyiock. Sir Stephen, whether he 
believed it or not, was most profoundly struck with it ; 
it excited him in no common degree. 

“ One of t%e most remarkable features in it, 
Frederick, assuming the guilt of Mr, Carlton, is 
that he should never once h^ve been suspected by 
anybody I ” - 

“ I suspected him,” was the answer. 

‘ * You ? N onsense ! ” 

“ I did, indeed,” said Frederick, in a low tone. ** A 
suspicion of him arose in my mind dt the moment 
when we stood around Mrs. Crane as she lay dead. 
And he saw that I doubted hi,m too! Do yoh re- 
member that he wanted to get me out qf the room 
that night, but Uncle John spoke ^up jwad said I 
Y might be trusted ? ” 
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“ Good gracious ! ” cried Sjr Stephen, in his^slmple 
way, “ I can’t^: understand all this. What did you 
suspect him of?” 

“ I don’t know. I did not know at the time. 
What I felt sure of was, that he was not Jrue in the 
matter : that he knew more about it than he would 
say. I saw it in his manner; I heard it in his voice ; 
I was sure of it when he gave his evidence afterwards 
at the inquest. I told my mother this ; but she 
wouldn’t listen to me.” 

“You must have been a strange sort of young' 
gentleman, Frederick !” 

“ So Mr. Carlton thought, whoa I told Mm. You 
know when he laid that cane about my shoulders, 
and you assured me, by way of consolation, that I 
must have have brought it upon myself by some 
insolence ? In one sense I had ; for I had been 
telling him that I suspected him of having something 
to do with Mrs. Crane’s death. Lady Jane Chesney 
heard me say it, for the encounter took place at her 
garden gate, and she happened to be there. No 
wonder he caned me. The only marvel to me now 
is, looking back, that he did noC three parts kill me. 
I know I was too insolent. But there’s something 
worse than all behind, that 1 have not yet spoken of.” 

“ What’s that ? ” asked Sir Stephe/L 

“Well, it’s very dreadful : not altogether pleasant 
to talk about. That fi-rst wife, that poor Mrs. Crane, 
turns out to have been the lost daughter of the Earl 
of Oakburn.” 

Sir Stephen felt confounded. “ My boy ! what is it 
that you are tilling me ? ” 

“ Nothing but the miserable truth. She was Clarice 
Chesney. You may guess what this discovery is, 
altogether, for Lady Jane. So far, however, Mr. 
Carlton must be exonerated. From what can be 
gleaned, ir would .appear that he never knew she was 
connected with them,— never knew her for a Chesney, 
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—only as Miss Beauchamp, and she married him 
under that name alone-”* 

“ I never heard anything so painful in my life,” 
exclaimed Sir Stephen. “ But why should — Frederick, 
what in the world’s ail this ? ” 

He might well exclaim ! They had turned into 
the street at South Wennock,*and found themselves 
in the midst of a dense and shouting crowd. The fact 
was, Mrs. Fitch, who was no more capable of keeping 
a secret than are ladies in general, had spread the 
ne'ws abroad that Sir Stephen Grey was coming in, in 
a barouche and pair ; and she hoped they’d cheer him. 

The recommendation was needless. Gathered there 
to wait for the carriage, the mob broke out with one 
loud shout of acclamation when it came in sight. 
“ Long live Sir Stephen Grey ! Would he ever 
pardon them for having suspected him ? — they’d never 
forgive themselves. Health, and joy, and long life 
to Sir Stephen Grey ! ” 

They pressed round the barouche as they shouted. Sir 
Stephen was not eaten, but his hands vrere pretty nearly 
shaken off. And before he was at all aware of what 
the mob were about, they had unharnessed the horses, 
sent them away by the postboy, and were harnessing 
themselves to the carriage, squabbling and fighting 
which and how^any should enjoy the honour. In this 
manner, shouting, hurrahing, and gesticulating, they 
commenced drawing Sir Stephen towards his brother’s. 

Frederick did not admire being made much of. 
He opened the door to leap out, but with that dense 
mob, extending for some yards round about, it could 
not be done without danger. He remonstrated, and 
Sir Stephen remonstrated, but only 'to draw forth 
fresh cheers and an increased rate of speed in the 
transit; so they were obligee^ perforce, to fesign 
themselves to their fate, the good-htynoured Sir 
Stephen laughing and bowing incessantly. 

Suddenly there ivas a bait, a stoppage, a check tQ, 
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the triumphal car. The mob had come in contact 
with another mob, who had been waiting aH that 
while round the** town-hall for Mr. Carlton to emerge 
from it. That gentleman, escorted by the whole force 
of the South Wennock police, consisting of about sis, 
was in front, with the attendant mob danciag around. 
The two mobs joined- voice, and the shouts for Sir 
Stephen Grey changed into yells of anger. 

They were close abreast, the barouche and the 
prisoner, and neither could stir one road or the other, 
for the mob had it all their own way. The few 
policemen were quite powerless. 

** Down with him ! Let’s seize him ! Let’s have 
lynch law over here for once ! What right had he, 
that Carlton, knowing what he’d done, to come into our 
houses, a-doctoring of our wives and children ? Let’s 
serve him out, as he served out her ! Here goes ! ” 
Another moment, and Mr. Carlton would have 
been in their hands, at their cruel mercy, but Sir 
Stephen Grey rose up to the rescue. He stood on 
the seat of the carriage and bared his head while he 
addressed the excited mob ; the flaring light from 
a butcher’s shop shining full on his face. 

“ If you touch Mr. Carlton by so much as a finger, 
you are not my fellow-townsmen, my own dear old 
neighbours of South Wennock, and I ydll never again 
meet you as such. I thought you were Englishmen ! 
If Mr. Carlton be accused of crime, is there not the law 
of his country to judge him ? You are not the law ; 
you are not his accusers ; he has not injured you. 
My friends, in this moment, when you have made me 
so happy by your w'elcome, don’t do anything to mar 
it ; don’t make’^me ashamed of you ! ” 

“ It was he druv you from the town. Sir Stephen ; 
it was he, with his canting lies again’ you, made us 
think ill of _you, and turn our backs upon the truest 
friend we ever h?vd.” 

. “That’s not yoxSr affair; that’s mine; he did not 
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drive ;^ou from it. If I forgive and forget the past, 
surely you can do it. Cfarlton,” he itjipulsiveiy said, 
“ I do forgive you heartily for any wrong they think 
you may have done me, and I wish you well, and I 
hope youll get off — that is, if you can feel that you 
ought to,”^ir Stephen added, unpleasant reminiscences 
of what his son had said intruding into his frank 
good-nature. “ I wish you no ill, I’m sure ; I wish 
you hearty good luck. And, my men, as you lia\'e 
undertaken to escort me to my brother’s, I desire that 
you’ll g'o on with me, that I may wish you no ill. 
Come ! don’t keep me here, perched in the cold.” 

His half-careless, half-authoritative, and wholly 
kind tone had the desired effect ; the barouche was 
dragged on again, and the mob, to a man, followed 
after it, setting up their cheers again. 

“Thank you, Sir Stephen,” said Mr. Carlton, 
throwing back the words as he resumed his walk 
between the policemen. 

And thus, amidst cheering', shouting, running, 
laughing, and remonstrating. Sir Stephen Grey was 
chaired in state to the house of his brother — Sir 
Stephen, who had feeen hunted from the town but a 
few short years before. 

And Mr. Carlton, who had been the original cause 
of it all, anc^had certainly done his part in the 
hunting, was conducted by his attendants to his 
house of sojourn for the jpight — a strong place, 
popularly called in South Weniiock the Lock-up. 
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, chapter" lxiv. 

MR. POLICEMAN BOWLER’s SELF-DOUBT. 

The lock-up in South Wennock was one of the in- 
stitutions of the da5^s g-one by. The new police-station 
— new, speaking by comparison — was a small, con- 
fined place, and remanded prisoners were still conveyed 
to the lock-up until they should be consigned to the 
county prison. The lock-up, on the contrary, was a 
good-sized habitation, containing five or six rooms — 
one of them an ugly cell enough — and all on the 
ground floor ; for it was built somewhat after the 
manner of a huge barn, which had been divided into 
compartments afterwards. The building had never 
had any other name than “lock-up” in the memory 
of South Wennock, and it was situated at the end of 
the town, near Mr. Carlton’s residence. 

He (Mr. Carlton) was conducted to this place. In 
the days gone by he had occasionally been called into 
it to visit sick prisoners ; from his proximity to the 
spot he was nearly always sent for when a doctor was 
required, in preference to Mr. Grey, who lived farther 
off. What a contrast, that time and this ! The 
police, deferent to Mr. Carlton yet, tfcit feeling their 
responsibility, marshalled him into the identical cell 
spoken of, and bowed: to him as he went in, Mr. 
Carltdn knew the room, and drew in his lips, but he 
said nothing. None but criminals accused of very 
heinous crimes were ever put into it ; it was called 
“the strong rpom,” and was supposed to be a security 
against any chance of escape, from the fact of its 
possessing no windows. In fact, once locked into 
this compartment, there was no chance of it. 

The first? thing the police did was to search Mr, 
Carlton, apologising as they did so for its being the 
“custom.” He offered no resistance; he seemed 
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rather inclined to joke than otherwise. Barely was 
this Gone, when Lawjper Biiliter arrived, and was 
allowed to be closeted with the prisoner. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Carlton, beginning upon the 
subject that, to his mind, was the greatest puzzle of 
all, as he*sat down on the only chair the room con- 
tained, and the lawyer made h4mself content with the 
edge of the iron bedstead, “be so good as tell me in 
the first place, where that letter came from.” 

“ I did tell you when we were in the hall ; it was 
found in your iron safe.” 

“That’s impossible,” returned Mr. Carlton; “it 
never was in the safe.” 

“ Look here, Carlton,” returned the lawyer ; “ it’s of 
no good mincing matters to me, I can never pull a 
client out of any mess whatever, if I am kept in the 
dark.” 

“It is I who am kept in the dark,” said Mr. 
Carlton. “ I am telling you the truth when I say that 
the letter never was in my safe at all, and that its 
production is to me utterly incomprehensible.” 

“ But it was in your safe,” persisted Lawyer Biiliter. 
“ If you did not l^ow of it, that’s another matter : 
it was certainly there ; your wife, Lady Laura, got it 
out of it.” 

“ Lady Laiap. ! ” 

“ The tale is this,” said the lawyer, speaking with- 
out any reserve, for he could jiot divest himself of the 
idea that Mr. Carlton did know the facts. « “Her 
ladyship has had some jealous feeling upon her lately 

with regard to ; but I needn’t go into that. She 

suspected you of some escapade or other, it seems, 
and thought she should like to see \*hat you kept in 
that safe ; and she went down one night — only a night 
or so ago — and got it open, an^ fished out this*letter, 
and recognised it for the handwriting of |;jer lost sister 
Clarice. She had no idea of ite meaning; she 
supposed it had got into one of your envelopes bj 
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some unaccountable mistake ; but she showed^ it to 
Lady Jane Chesney, and Lady Jane showed it to the 
woman Smith. And she, Smith, it is who has done 
all the mischief.” 

Mr. Carlton gazed with open eyes, in w^ich there 
was now more of speculative reminiscence than of 
wonder. For the first' time it occurred to him that 
there was a possibility of his having put up the wrong 
letter that long past night ; that he might have burnt 
the letter from his father, and kept the dangerous one. 
A strange sort of pang shot through his heart. Was 
it his wifet then, who had been the traitor ? — his wife 
whom he had, in his fashion, certainly loved. 

“And Lady Laura made the letter public?” he 
exclaimed, breaking a long pause. And Mr. Billiter 
could not help remarking the tone of bitter pain in 
which the words were spoken. 

“Not intending to injure you. She had no idea 
what the letter could mean ; and, as I say, thought it 
had got into your possession by some mistake. She 
showed it to Lady Jane only because it was the hand- 
writing of her sister Clarice. ” 

“ I never knew it,” he said, in a? dreamy tone ; “ I 
never knew it.” But whether he meant that he never 
knew Clarice was her sister, or that he never knew 
the letter was among his papers, mtlst be left to 
conjecture. Mr. Billiter resumed. 

“Nothing would have- been known of the precise 
manner^in which the letter came to light, but for Lady 
Laura’s self-reproach when she found the letter had 
led to your arrest. Just after you were taken to-day, 
Mother Pepperfly was at your house — ^by what accident 
I’m sure I don’t know— and Lady Jane Chesney entered 
while she was there. Lady Laura broke into a storm 
of self-reproach in her^ sister’s arms, confessing how 
she had procured a skeleton key, and picked the lock 
of your safe*, and sp found the letter. The fat old 
woman heard it all, and came forth with it. I met 
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her, ^nd she told me ; ^nd it seems the next she met 
was one of the police, and she told him, and he went 
straight up to Drone, and imparted it to him : and 
that’s how it got to the ears of the magistrates. It 
seems as^if the hand of Fate had been at work over 
the letter,” irascibly concluded Lawyer Billiter. 

Nothing more could be done* until the morning, and 
Mr. Billiter wished his client good-night. Some 
gentlemen — former acquaintances — called to see Mr. 
Carlton : he was not yet abandoned ! but the officials 
declined to admit any one to his presence, save his 
lawyer, civilly saying it was not the custom at the 
lock-up. Mr. Carlton was asked what he would like 
for supper ; but he said he preferred not to take any 
supper, and requested the use of writing materials. 
They were supplied him, together with a small table 
to write upon, and the further use of the lamp, which 
latter favour would most likely not have been accorded 
to a prisoner of less account. In fact, the police could 
not all at once learn to treat Mr. Carlton as a prisoner. 

There was a youngish man who had rather lately 
joined the force. His name was Bowler. Mr. 
Carlton had attended him in an illness since, and 
been very kind to him, and Bowler was now especially 
inclined to be deferential and attentive to the prisoner. 
He entered th’l room quite late at night, the last thing, 
to inquire whether the prisoner wanted anything, and 
saw on the table a letter addressed to the Ladj Laura 
Carlton. 

“ Did you want it delivered to her ladyship to-night, 
sir ? ” asked the man. 

“Oh, no,” said Mr. Carlton ; “to-jnorrow morning 
will do. Let it be sent^the first thing, Bowler.” 

So the man left him for the night, double-jpcking 
and barring the door, after civilly wishing him good 
rest: which, under the circumstances, nfight perhaps 
be regarded as a superfluous compliment. 

It was this same attentive official — and the min 
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really did wish to be attentirre to Mr. Carlton-, and 
to soothe his intarceration by any means not strictly 
illegitimate — who was the first to enter the cell in 
the morning. He was coming' with an offer of early 
coffee ; but the prisoner seemed to be in a fost sleep. 

“No cause to wakfi him up just yet,” thought 
Bowler; “he can have another hour of it. Perhaps 
he haven’t long got to sleep.” 

He was silently stealing out of the cell again when 
he remembered the letter for Lady Laura which Mr. 
Carlton had wished delivered early. The man turned, 
took it from the table where it still lay, and carried it 
to an officer, older and more responsible than himself. 

“I suppose I may go with it?” said he, showing 
the letter. “ Mr- Carlton said he wanted it took the 
first thing in the morning. He ain’t awake yet.” 

The older one laid hold of the letter, and turned it 
over and over. Every little matter connected with 
such a prisoner as Mr. Carlton bore an interest even 
for these policemen. The envelope was securely 
fastened down with its gum. If a thought crossed 
the officer that he should like to unfasten it, and 
see what was written there, — if an idea arose that it 
might be in his duty to examine any letter of the 
prisoner’s before sending it out, he,, did not act 
upon it. 

“ You may take it at once,” he said. 

“ Anj, I to wait and brffig back any answer ? ” 

“ Yes, if there is one. You can inquire.” 

Mr. Bowler went down the street, stoically self- 
possessed to appearance, but full of importance in- 
wardly at being the porter of the letter which was 
hidden from the gaze of public curiosity in a safe 
pockef It was a regular winter’s morning, a little 
frosty, the sl^ dull and cloudy, with a patch of blue 
here and thpre. .South Wennock Street was already 
alive with early bustle : every soul in the place had 
risolved to obtain a footing inside the town-hall 
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that day, however uasucjessful they might ha\fe been 
the previous one; and they probably thought that 
the earlier they got up, the more chance there 
was of their accomplishing it. 

Mr. Bo%vler went through Mr. Carlton’s gate and 
gave two knocks and a ring at his front door, after 
the manner of the London pfostmen. The servant 
W'ho answered it was Jonathan. 

‘ ‘ Can 1 see Lady Laura Carlton ? ” 

“ No,” said Jonathan, and shook his head. 

With so uncompromising a denial, Mr. Bowler did 
not see his way quite clear to get to her ladyship and 
to gratify his own self-importance by answering any 
questions she might put to him. “ Could this be 
give to her at once, then?” said he; “and sa3>' if 
there’s any answer ! shall be happy to take it back 
to Mr. Carlton.” 

“My lady’s not here,” said the man. “She’s at 
Cedar Lodge. She went there yesterday evening 
with Lady Jane.” 

Mr. Bowler stood a moment while he digested the 
news. He then returned the letter to its hiding-place 
preparatory to proceeding to Cedar Lodge. Jonathan 
arrested him as he was turning avvay. 

“ I say, Mr. Bowler, will it turn bad again’ master, 
do you think'^” he asked, with an anxious face. 
“ If you don’t mind saying.” 

iSIr. Bonder condescendingiy replied that it might 
or it mightn’t : these charges were always tfeklish, 
though folks did sometimes come out of them 
triumphant. 

With that, he resumed his march to Cedar Lodge, 
where Lady Laura was. He told liis business to 
Judith, and was admitted to the presence of her 
mistress. Jane \vas in the hreakfast-room, *doing 
what Mr. Bowler had recently done — drkiking a cup 
of coftee. She had not been in jbefi, for* Laura had 
remained in a state of excitement all night ; now 
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bewailing her husband and reproaching herself as the 
cause of all thia misery ; now casting hard %vords to 
him for his treachery in the days gone by. There 
was one advantage in this excitement : that it would 
spend itself the sooner. Passion with ^Laura, of 
whatever nature, was hot and uncontrollable while 
it lasted, but it never llisted very long. 

Calm, gentle, pale, her manner subdued even more 
than usual with the dark distress that was upon them, 
what a contrast Jane presented to her impulsive 
sister ! As Mr. Bowler spoke to her, he seemed to 
have entered into a calmer world. Half that night 
had been passed, by Jane, with One who can give 
tranquillity in the darkest moments. 

“Mr. Carlton desired that it should be sent to 
Lady Laura the first thing this morning, my lady,” 
said the man, standing wnth his glazed hat in his 
hand. “ So I came off with it at once.” 

Jane received the letter from him and looked at 
its address. “ Is — is Mr. Carlton pretty well this 
morning ? ” she asked, in a low tone. 

“ Mr. Carlton’s not awake yet, my lady. He seemed 
very well last night.” » 

“Not awake!” involuntarily exclaimed Jane, 
scarcely believing it within the range of possibility 
that Mr. Carlton could sleep at all witti that dreadful 
charge upon him. 

“ Leastways, he wasn’t awake when I come out 
of the'” lock-up,” returned Bowler, somewhat qualify- 
ing his words. “We often do find our prisoners 
sleep late in the morning, my lady ; some of them 
only gets to sle,ep when they ought to be awaking, ” 

Jane could not resist another question. In spite of 
her long-rooted and unaccountable dislike to Mr. 
Carlton, in spite of this dreadful discovery, she pitied 
him from her heart, as a humane Christian woman 
must pity s\ich crirginals. 

“ Does he — appear to feel it much, Bowler?” she 
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asked, in a loiv tone. /‘To be overwhelmed by the 
thought of his position?’* • 

We didn’t notice nothing' of that, my lady,” was 
the man’s answer — and it may as well be remarked 
that he had been engaged in a little matter of 
business with Lady Jane Chesney some three or 
four months before ; the son of a poor woman in 
whom she was interested having got into trouble 
concerning certain tempting apples in a garden on 
the Rise. “ He was quite brisk yesterday evening 
when he came in, my lady ; there didn’t seem no 
difference in him at ail from ord’nary. Of course it 
have got to be proved yet whether he did it or not.” 

Jane sighed and left him to carry the letter to 
Laura, telling him she would bring back the answer 
if there was any. She had hesitated for a moment 
whether to give it to her at all, lest it might add to 
her state of excitement. But she felt that she had 
no right to keep it back. Who, in a case like this, 
the law excepted, could intercept a communication 
between a husband and wife ? 

Laura — it might be that she heard the policeman 
in the house — wa^ sitting up in bed in a dressing- 
gown, with wild dark eyes and a crimson face. 
Jane would imve broken the news to her gently — 
that there w^ a letter from Mr. Carlton — and so 
have prepared her to receive it ; but Laura was not 
one of those who submit be prepared, and she 
snatched the letter from Jane’s hand and "’tore it 
open. 

‘ ‘ Forgive me, Laura, for the disgra^ie and wretched- 
ness this trouble will entail upon you. Full of 
perplexity and doubt as this moment is, it is pf you 
I think, more than of myself. • Whatever I may have 
done wrong in the past, as connect'^d with this 
matter, I did it for your sake. With the production 
of the certificate brought forward to-day, it wouM 
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seem to be useless of me 4:o deny that I married 
Clarice Beauchamp. But mind ! whatever confession 
I may make to you, I make none to the wmrld ; let 
them fight out the truth for themselves if they can. 
I never knew her but as Clarice Beacham^p ; I never 
knew that she had claim to a higher position in life 
than that of a governess. She was always utterly 
silent to me on the subject of her family and connec- 
tions ; and I assumed that she was an orphan. I 
admired Miss Beauchamp ; I was foolish enough to 
marry her secretly ; and not until I was afterwards 
introduced to you, did I find out my mistake — that 
I had mistaken admiration for love. 

‘‘How passionately I grew to love you, I leave you 
to remember : you have not forgotten it. I was 
already scheming in my heart the ways and means by 
which my hasty marriage might be dissolved, when 
she forced herself down to South Wennock. The 
news came upon me like a thunderbolt ; the same 
spot contained her and you, and in the dread of dis- 
covery, the fear that you might come to know I had 
already a wife, I went mad. Laura, hear me! it is 
the honest truth, so far as I have’^ ever since, looking 
back, believed — that I went mad in my desperation, 
and was no more accountable for my ^ctions than a 
madman is. 

“ And there’s the whole. When my senses came to 
me — and they came thC same night — I awoke from 
what seemed an impossible dream. Ail that could be 
done then was to guard, if I might, the secret, and to 
put on an armour against the whole human race, a 
case of steel tha.t should stand between myself and the 
outer world. 

“It, is you, Laura, who have at length brought 
discovery upon me. *Oh, why could you not have 
trusted me^'whojly? Whatever clouds there might 
have been in our married life, I declare upon my 
honour that they had passed, and any late suspicions 
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you may have entertained were utterly groundless. 
Had you come honestly ^to me and said, ‘I want to 
see what you keep in that safe in thft drug-room,’ I 
would have given you the key heartily. There was 
nothing in the safe, so far as I knew, that you and all 
the v/orld snight not have seen ; nothing thar could 
work me harm ; for this lettf^’, that it seems you 
found, I had thought burnt long ago. But, having 
found the letter, why did you not bring it to me and 
ask an explanation, rather than give it to Lady Jane ? 
Surely a husband should stand nearer than a sister ! 
I might not have told you the truth ; it is not likely 
that I should ; but I should have explained sufficient 
to satisfy you, and on my part I should have learned 
the inconceivable fact, that Clarice Beauch.amp was 
Clarice Chesney. Now and then there has been some- 
thing in Lucy’s face — ay, and in yours — that has put 
me in mind of her. 

“ But, my darling, if I allude to this — your finding 
of the letter — I do it not to reproach you. On the 
contrary, I write only to give jmu my full and free 
lorgiveness. The betrayal of me, I am certain, was 
not intentional, and I know that you are feeling it 
keenly. I forgive you, Laura, with all my loving 
heart. 


“ I could go to rest without this word of ex- 
planation. Think of me with as little harshness as 
you can, Laura. 


Your Snhappy husband^ 


Lady Jane returned to the policeman. There was 
no answer then, she said : but bacte him tell Mr. 
Carlton that Lady Laura would write to him in the 
course of the day. * 

Mr. Policeman Bowler recomrnenced his promenade 
back again. Inclining his head wy:h gracious con- 
descension from side to side wher? the public greeted 
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him, as it was incumbent on an officer, confidentially 
engaged in so important a*' cause, to do. Half a 
hundred would ’^ave assailed him with questions and 
remarks, but Mr. Bowler knew his dignity better than 
to respond, and bore on, his body erect, and his head 
in the air. 

Little Wilkes the b&rber was standing at his shop 
door and ran up to him ; the two were on terms of 
private friendship, and Mr. Bowler was sometimes 
regaling himself surreptitiously with supper in the 
barber’s back parlour when he was supposed to be on 
zealous duty. “I say, Bowler, do tell? Is the hour 
ten or eleven that the case is coming on ? ” 

“Ten, sharp,” replied Bowler. “I’ll get you a 
place if you are there an hour beforehand.” As he 
spoke the last words, and went on, a slight turning 
in the street brought him in view of the lock-up. 
And there appeared to be some sort of stir going on 
within that official building. A hum of voices could 
be heard even at this distance, and three or four 
persons were dashing out of it in a state of com- 
motion. 

“ What’s up?” cried Mr. Bowler to himself, as he 
increased his speed. “What’s up?” he repeated 
aloud, catching hold of the first runner he met. 

“It’s something about Mr. Carlin,” was the 
answer. “They are saying he has escaped. There 
seems a fine hubbub in ^e lock-up.” 

Esc^-ped ! Mr. Carlton escaped I Mr. Policeman 
Bowler did the least sensible thing he could have done 
while a prisoner was escaping ; he stood still and 
stared. A question was rushing wildly through his 
mind : could he, he himself, have left by misadventure 
the strong room unbarred ? 
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’ CHAPtER LXV. 

ESCAPED. 

When_ S outh Wennock awoke on the next morniog-, 
the chief thought that occupie'fi people's minds was, 
liow they could best secure a place in the tovvn-hail, 
to hear the conclusion of that gentleman’s examina' 
tion. Vague reports had floated about the town on 
the previous evening, of the witnesses likely to be 
examined ; and the name of Mr. Carlton’s wife was 
mentioned for one, as touching the finding of the 
letter. 

Perhaps of all South Wennock, the one to think 
most of the prisoner in pitying humanity, was Sir 
Stephen Grey. Few men were possessed of the milk 
of human kindness as he was. He dwelt not on the 
past dark story, its guilt and its cunning ; he thought 
of the unhappy detected prisoner, alone in his solitary 
cell ; and he longed to soothe, if possible, his disgrace 
and suffering by any means in his power. So the 
first thing Sir Stephen did, after snatching a hasty 
breakfast at his brother’s table, was to put on his 
hat and go down to the lock-up. This was just at 
the precise t^e when Mr. Policeman Bowler was 
marching home in all self-importance from his errand 
to Cedar Lodge. ^ 

As Stephen Grey g-ained the lock-up frc?n one 
quarter, Lawyer Billiter was observed approaching 
it from another ; and the policeman in charge, seeing 
these visitors, began to think he ought to have 
aroused his prisoner earlier. He senf one of his staff 
to do so now. 

* ‘ Let him get up at once ; a»d you come bade; and 
take his breakfast in,” were the orders.® “ And tell 
him Lawyer Billiter’s coming down ttie street. Good- 
morning, Sir Stephen.” * 
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“ Vvell, Jones,” cried Sir^Stephen, in his free and 
affable manner^r-for the man had been one 'of the 
police staff in the old days, and Stephen Grey had 
known him well, “ ho%v are you ? A cold morning ! 
And how’s Mr. Carlton ? ” 

“He’s all right, sir, thank you. I’ve fust sent in 
to waken him.” * 

‘ ‘ Vv’hat, is he not awake yet ? ” cried Sir Stephen, 
rather wondering’, 

“’Not yet, sir. Unless he has woke since Bowler was 
in, and that’s about three-quarters of an hour ago. 
Good -morning-, Mr. Billiter ! ” added the policeman, 
in a parenthesis, as the lawyer entered. “Mr. 
Carlton, he wrote a letter to his wife last night, and 
Bowler has stepped do^m with it. But what he’s 
stopping for I can’t make out, unless she’s writing 
a long an ” 

“ Then you had no business to let Bowler step down 
with it,” interrupted the lawyer sharply. “You 
should have kept it till 1 came. Didn’t I tell you 
I should be here the first thing, J ones ? You are 
no more to be trusted than a child ! ” 

“Where’s the harm of sending it?” asked Jones, 
rather taken aback at this rebuff. “It mayn’t, be 
quite strict practice to let letters go out unopened, 
but one stretches a point for Mr. Carlf-ftn.” 

“The harm may be more than you think for,” 
returned the lawyer a.^ hotly as he had spoken the 
previcyjs day in the hall. “ He wzi/ do things of his 
own head, and try to conduct his case with his own 
hands. Look at the fight I had to keep him quiet 
yesterday !” 

“He wrote the letter last night, and asked that 
it should be taken to her ladyship the first thing this 
morning,” returned tl\e man, in an injured tone. 

“ And iff'he did write it, and ask it, you needn’t 
have sent i*. Ycu^might have brought the letter out 
here and kept it till I came. Who’s to know what 
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dangerous admission he may have made in it? I 
can see what it is : between you all., I shan’t find a 
loophole of escape for him.” 

“Do you think he will escape? ” ask«d Sir Stephen, 
interrupting* the angry lawyer. 

Well, iiOj I don t, to speak the truth,” was the 
candid admission. “ But thdt’s no reason why I 
shouldn’t be let do my best for it. If he does 
escape ” 

Lawyer Billiisr was interrupted. The suau, sent 
into Mr. Carlton’s cell, made his appearance in a 
rather strange condition. He came* bounding in, 
and stood with the door in his hand, mouth and eyes 
alike open, and struggling* for breath and words. 
Mr. Jones saw there was something wrong, aivl 
rushed to the strong* room. 

I'wo minutes and he was back again, his face very 
pale. Yes, even the hra*dened face [in one sense 
of the word) of Mr. Policeman Jones. 

“Mr. Carlton has escaped, gentlemen. In spite of 
us and the law,” 

And Lawyer Billiter, in his impulse, ran to see 
an empty cell, and* two or three underlings, having 
caught the word “ escaped,” rushed forth from the 
lock-up, partly as a vent to their feelings, partly from 
a vague idea pursuing the prisoner. Sir Stephen 
Grey foliovred Jones and the lawyer to the ceil. 

Yes, the prisoner had es<caped. Not escaped in 
the ordinary acceptation of that word, as was jc?Bt then 
agitating the crowd outside the lock-up, and raising 
die horrified hair of Mr. Policeman Bowler; but in a 
different manner. Mr. Carlton had escaped by death. 

On the rude bed in the cel! lay the inanimate 
remains of what was once Lewis Carlton, the active, 
moving, accountable human bfiting. AccountaBle for 
the actions done in the body, whether they bad been 
good or whether they had been evil? » 

The place vras forthwith its a commotion : r. fsir 
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g-reater one than when th^e escape was assumed 
to have been ^of a different nature. The natural 
conclusion jumped to was “ poison,” that he must 
have had poison of some subtle nature concealed 
upon his person, and had taken it. The route of 
the runners was chang-ed ; and instead ot galloping 
up by-ianes and olhet^ obscure outlets from the town, 
in chase of the fugitive, they rushed to the house of 
Mr. John Grey, forgetting that the London physician, 
Sir Stephen, was already present. 

No doctor, however, could avail v/ith Mr. Carlton. 
He had been dead for several houi's. He must have 
been long dead and cold when Mr. Policeman Bowler 
had stood in his cell and concluded he was fast asleep ; 
and Mr. Policeman Bowler never overcame the dreadful 
regret that attacked him for not having' been the 
first to find it out, and so have secui'ed notoriety for 
himself for ever. 

The most cut-up of anybody, to use a familiar term, 
was Mr. Jones. That functionary stood against the 
pallet looking down at what lay on it, his countenance 
more chap-fallen than any policeman’s was ever seen 
yet. Curious to say, that whife Bowler took the 
blame to himself when it was thought Mr. Carlton 
had escaped by flight, Jones was taking it now. 

“To think I should have been so'^reen as to let 
him deceive me in that way ! ” he burst forth at 
length. “ ‘ You needn’i^be particular, Jones,’ he says 
to me'’' with a sort of laugh when I was searching 
him ; ‘I’ve got nothing about me that you want.’ 
Well, I am a fool ! ” 

“And didn’l;, you search him?” cried Lawyer 
Biiiiter. 

“ I did search him. But perhaps I was not 
quite so particular over it as I might have been ; it 
was his easy manner threw me off my guard. At any 
rate, I’ll vt)w tlferg was no poison in his pockets i 
i. did effectually search them.” 
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Sir ^Stephen Grey rose up from his examination of 
the prisoner, over whom he had been bent. “ I don’t 
think you need torment yourself, Jones,” he said. 
■'*1 see no trace of poison here, aiy belief is, that the 
death has been a natural one.” 

‘«No ! exclaimed Mr. Jones, with revived hope. 

You don’t say so, sir, do you*?” 

It is impossible to speak with any certainty vet,” 
replied Sir Stephen, “ but I can detect no appeai'ance 
whatever of poison. One thing- appears certain ; that 
he must have died in his sleep. See his calm 
countenance.” 

A calmer countenance in death it was not well 
possible to see. The wonder was, that a man lying 
under the accusation of such a crime could show "a 
face so outwardly calm. The eyes were closed, the 
brow was smooth, there was a Vaint smile upon the 
lips. No sign of struggle, whether physical or mental, 
was there, no trace of any parting battle between the 
body and the spirit. Lewis Carlton looked entirely at 
rest. 

“ I fancy it must have been the heart,” remarked 
Sir Stephen. “ I ^remember years ago, just before 
I left South Wennock, I met Carlton at a post-mortem 
examination. It was over that poor fellow, that 
milkman whc!?^dropped down dead in the road ; you 
must recollect, Jones. And in talking of things, 
Carlton casually remarked V) me that he had some' 
doubts about his own heart being sounch How 
strange that it should occur to me now ; I had quite 
forgotten it ; and how more than strange that I should 
be the one, of all others, first to examine ktm I ” 

“ Poor fellow ! ” exclaimed Lawy’-er BilHter, gazing 
on the still countenance. “There’s something very 
awful in these sudden deaths, Sir Stephen, vJhether 
they proceed from— from one cause or another.” 

Sir Stephen bowed bis head. fThey^ quitted the 
cell, locking the door, Mr. Jones proceeded to deal 
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with the intruders filling the outer room, and Sit 
Stephen went to carry the 'news to Cedar Eodge. 
Bowler had saitf that Lady Laura was there. 

The first to come to Sir Stephen Vv^as Lucy. Weak 
with her recent illness, the shock of this dreadful 
business was unnaturally great ; since th^ night of 
Judith’s narrative she' had been in a sad stale of 
excitement ; and she fell sobbing- into Sir Stepherds 
arms. 

“Hush, child, hush! This is hard for you. 
Brighter daj'S may be in store, Lucy.” 

“But think what it is for Laura! And for Mr. 
Carlton himself. Laura has had a letter from him, 
and he sa3's he was mad when he did it. He must 
have been, you know ; and we can’t help pitying 
him ! ” 

How like Laura Carlton I how like the impulsive 
openness of the dead saiJor-earl ! Who else would 
have made uuj’ of the contents of that letter public ? 
Laura had relieved her feelings by a storm of 
passionate sobs after reading it, and had then lifted 
her head from her wet pillow to speak its information 
aloud. f> 

Jane came in. “ I heard you were at South 
Wennock,” she faltered, as she shook hands with Sir 
Stephen. “What a dreadful blow is to us! 

And — the conse'jueuces have to come,” she added, 
dropping her voice. “ If the worst supervenes, Laura 
will surely never live through the disgrace.” 

Fie knew to what she alluded. Sir Stephen leaned 
towards her. “There will be no further disgrace, 
Lady Jane,” he whispered. “I have come up to tell 
you.” ' 

She paused a moment, supposing Sir Stephen did 
not understand. “ He;, will be committed — as we hear 
— to-day for atrial, Sir Stephen. And the result of that 
trial — we, o^' course, know only too well what it may 
lie. Nothing can save him from standing his trial. ” 
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One thing* can, my dear lady. Nay —no, I was 
not meaning* his escape By flight, as was first assumed 
down there ’’—nodding his head in* the imaginary 
direction of the lock-up; “in these days of security 
that escape is next to impracticable. There is another 
sort of e'scope over which human laws have no 
control.'’ » 

Jane sat breathless; silent; half diifining what he 
had to tell. 

“ I am a bad one at preparing people for ill 
tidings,” cried Sir Stephen; “my brother John and 
Frederick are worth ten of me. But— always setting 
his poor, unhappy self aside— my news must be good 
for you and Lady Laura, harsh and cruel as it may 
seem to say it. Mr. Carlton is dead, Lady Jane.” 

“ Dead ! ” she repeated, as the dread fear of what 
its cause might be arose to her, and every vestige of 
colour forsook her trembling lips. 

“ No, I don’t think there’s any fear of that ; I don’t, 
indeed ; I can find no trace whatever of any cause, 
and therefore I fancy it must have been heart-disease. 
Violent mental emotion will bring that on, you know, 
Lady Jane, where there’s a predisposition to it.” 

“Yes.” she answered mechanically, hearing nothing, 
seeing* nothing still, but the one great fear. Had Mr. 
Car lion been i^r husband, Jane would have passed out 
her future life in praying for him. 

“ Do you know whether suspected, of late years, 
that he might be subject to it? ” ^ 

“To what?” she asked, striving to collect herself. 

“ Any affection of the heart.” 

“ I iiCTer heard of it ; never. If it was so, I should 
think Laura would know of it.” 

Poor Laura ! How \vere they to break the tidings 
to her? She was the most^ uncertain won>an in 
existence. One moment her mood of intense 
bitterness to*^^ards Mr. Carlton, #he next it had 
changed, and she was weeping fof him, bewailing* him 
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with loving words, reproaching herself as the cause of 
ail the present misery. Jane went in, wishing any- 
body else had to undertake the task. Laura’s frantic 
attacks — and she was sure to have one now — were so 
painful to her. She found Laura in bed still ; her 
head buried in the pillow, her sobs choking her, and 
Mr. Carlton’s dying letter — it might surely be called 
such — clutched in her hand. Jane sat down by her 
side in silence ; it would be better to break the news 
when Laura was physically exhausted ; and J ane 
waited, — her own heart aching. Sir Stephen would 
not quit the house until the news was bi'oken. 

Jane Chesney had always been of a thoughtful 
nature, striving to do her duty in whatsoever line it 
lay before her ; and, though she had not been without 
her trials — sore trials — she had learned that great 
boon, a peaceful conscience : she had learned that far 
greater boon, better than any other that can be found 
on earth — perfect trust in God. 

Later in the day the official medical examination 
was made of the remains of Mr. Carlton ; and, 
strange to say, the cause of death continued to be 
unknown. No sign of poison of any nature whatever 
could be traced ; no symptom of anything amiss with 
the heart. If he had really taken poison, it was of 
too subtle a nature to be discovered ;^f he had died 
from natural causes, nothing remained of them to 
show. It might be possible that mental excitement 
had sirddenly snapped the cord of life. If so, it was 
a singular fact ; but the problem was one that would 
never be set at rest. 

The first startling shock of the death subsided, 
South Wennock awoke to the fact that it was a 
particularly ill-used place, in being cut off from all 
futurd revelation on th^ past affairs of Mrs. Crane — as 
we may as well call her to the end. 

These affairs ceuld not be cleared up for others, who 
owned a nearer interest in them than South Wennock. 
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There was one particular that would remain a puzzle 
to Jarfe Chesney for ever— why Clarice had not 
married in her full name. She cofild understand 
her keeping- the marriage a secret from her family, 
knowing- their prejudices on the score of birth, and 
that Mr. Qirlton was then not even well established 
in practice, and was scarcely ^justified in marrying 
at all but she could not understand why Clarice 
should have concealed her true name and family from 
her husband. It was impossible, of course, that the 
slightest doubt could have occurred to her of its alfect- 
ing* the legality of the marriage ; but what reason 
was there for suppressing her name at all? Jane 
could only come to one solution, and that a poor one : 
that Clarice thought it best to suppress it in all ways 
until Mr. Carlton should be doing well, then she 
would say to him, I was not Miss Beauchamp, I was 
Miss Chesney, grandniece to the Earl of Oakburn, and 
we will go and declare ourselves. It might have been 
so, for Clarice had a world of romance within her. 
Again, there was the oath she took not to tell her 
name ; was it possible that she deemed it binding 
upon her for ever?, Mr. Carlton’s motive for con- 
cealing his marriage will have been gathered from 
certain passages at the commencement of the history : 
he stood in aw^^of his father. Mr. Carlton the elder 
had set his face entirely against his son’s marrying, 
and Lewis was dependent u^on him. Men do not 
in general — at least, educated men like Mr. Qarlton 
— plunge into crime all at once. When Mr. Carlton 
grew to think of a marriage with Miss Beauchamp, 
he sounded his father on the subject, stating at the 
same time that the lady, though every inch a lady, 
was only a governess. Had Mr. Carlton the elder 
lent a favourable ear, all the dark future might have 
been avoided ; for the marri%e would^ have taken 
place openly. But he did not. Vjfheth^r the word 
governess ohended him, certain it wasj that he was 
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unnecessarily austere and bitter, guietly assuring his 
son that he should disinherit him ; and Mr. Garlton 
knew only tooewell that his father was one to keep 
his word. Once married, of course there was every 
necessity for their keeping- the fact a secret ; and 
Clarice Carlton seconded her husband. H^w little did 
either of them foresee what it would lead to ! 

Some slight compensation to South Wen nock was 
afforded by the funeral of the little boy. Everybody 
turned out to witness it. All who had had anything 
to do in the remotest degree with the past tragedy 
deemed themselves possessed of a right to follow 
the coffin at a short or a long distance. Mrs. Pepper- 
ffy, Mrs. Gould, even Dick, Mr. Grey’s surgery boy 
of yore, now converted into a rising market-gardener 
nearly six feet high, were among the uninvited attend- 
ants. It was a fine morning, the day of his burial ; 
the air clear and cold. Mrs. Smith walked next the 
coffin ; for she would resign that place to none. Lady 
Jane Chesney had intimated a wish to bury the child 
— that is, to be at the expense ; and had that lady 
intimated a wish to bury her^ Mrs. Smith could not 
have shown herself more aggrieved. The child had 
been as her own all its life, she resentfully said, and, 
at least, she thought she had earned the right of 
buying him his grave. Jane acqui^ced, with an 
apology, and felt sorry she had spoken. The funeral 
moved down the Rise from Blister Lane, passing Mr. 
Carlton’s residence, w'hCre all that remained of him 
lay, having been removed there from the lock-up, 
until he should be interred. The Law had not cared 
to keep possession of his body when the spirit had 
flown. Yes ; they carried the little coffin past the 
house where the dead lay : carried it to St. Mark’s 
Churohyard, to the side of the ill-fated mother, who 
had lain there so long- in its quiet corner, and they 
buried the child ^by his right name, Lewis George 
Carlton. » 
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Sir Stephen Grey and ^his son returned to London 
together. Lady Grey knew nothing; of the events 
recently enacted, and they imparted them to her. 
She could not overget her shock of astonishment. 

What ^do you say to my boyish fancy, now, 
mother?” asked Frederick. “Did I wrong 
Carlton ? ” '' 

‘ ‘ Hush ! ” she said. “ It seems to me to savour 
of that faculty told of as pertaining to Scotland — 
second sight. Oh, Frederick, how could Mr. Carlton 
live^ knowing what he had done ? ” 

“Poor fellow!” spoke Frederick, as Impulsively 
as Sir Stephen himself could have said it. “Rely 
upon it, he must have paid the penalty of the crime, 
over and over again. He could not have existed 
but in the constant dread of discovery ; he was not 
without u conscience.” 
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^ CHAPTER LXVL 

THE TURBULENT WAVES LAID TO REST. 

The time rolled on.^ Another year was in, and its 
months glided away until the autumn. It had been 
no eventful year, this ; rather too much of event 
had been crowded into the preceding one, and this 
was calm — so calm, as to be almost monotonous. 
The storm had spent itself, the turbulent waves had 
laid themselves to rest. 

Lady Oakburn had returned from the Continent 
as soon as she heard of the trouble connected with 
Mr. Carlton, travelling in the dead of winter ; and 
Lucy Chesney quitted South Wennock for her own 
home. The marriage with Frederick Grey had been 
postponed ; it was to take place in the spring, but 
all parties united in agreeing that it might be more 
seemly to delay it until the autumn. 

Laura had remained with Jane. Lady Oakburn 
had asked her to come to her, and make her house 
her home. Many friends had stepped forward, and 
pressed her to come and pay them as long a visit as 
she liked ; but Laura had chosen to Stay with Jane, 
very much, it must be confessed, ''^to Jane’s own 
surprise- For a few short weeks Laura’s grief had 
been excessive, which grief was intermixed, as before, 
with “moments of anger against Mr. Carlton for the 
disgrace he had brought upon himself; but all that 
wore away, and Laura gradually grew very much her 
old self again, and worried Judith nearly to death with 
her caprice, mostly as touching the ornaments and 
trimpiings of her black dresses. 

They sat together, "Jane and her sister, on a bright 
morning ifi September. Laura was in a petulant 
mood. Her pretty foot, peeping from underneath 
'the crape of her dress, tapping the carpet impatiently ; 
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her widow’s cap, a very marvel of tasty arrangement, 
was just lodged on the b&ck of her head. The recent 
bugbear of Lady Laura’s life had Iseen this very 
article of widow’s attire — the cap ; it was the cause 
of the present moment’s rebellion. Laura had grown 
to hate thh cap beyond anything — not from any 
association with the past it might be supposed to 
call up, but simply as a matter of personal adornment ; 
and she believed Jane to be her greatest enemy, 
because she held to it that Laura could not, and 
must not, throw the caps olf until a twelvemonth 
had elapsed from the death of Mr. Carlton. 

And yet Laura need not have been afraid of the 
cap ; a more lovely face than hers, as it looked now, 
with her rich hair braided, and the white crape 
lappets thrown back, it is impossible to conceive, 
The present trouble was this : Laura would not go uf: 
to Lucy’s wedding, now about to take place, unless she 
could leave the odious caps behind her. Jane assured 
her it would not be proper to appear without them. 

The result was, that Lady Laura did not go to 
London to the wedding. Perhaps she had never 
intended to go. Judith thought so, and privately 
said so to her mistress. The following year Laura 
was to spend with Lady Oakburn — the heavy widow’s 
silks and the dfending caps left behind her at South 
Wennock ; and Judith felt nearly sure that Lady Laura 
had not meant to show herse|f in town until she was 
divested of these unbecoming appendages. 

So Jane went alone, getting there on the day only 
before the wedding. Judith as usual was with her ; 
and this was another grievance for Laura to be left 
without a maid. In a fit of caprifee — it must be 
called such—Lady Laura had discharged her own 
maid, Stiffing, at the time of, Mr. Carlton’s death, 
protesting that old faces about her only put her m 
mind of the past ; and Judith had p waited upon her 
since. 
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The rest of Mr. Carlton’s establishment had been 
broken up with the home, ^ut Lady Jane would, not 
go to town without Judith, and my Lady Laura had 
to do the best she could. It may as well here be 
mentioned that the money left to Clarice by the Earl 
of Oakburn, and which had since been accumulating, 
Jane had made over fn equal portions to Laura and 
Lucy, herself taking none of it. 

It was a cloudless day, that of the w’edding — cloud- 
less in all senses of the word. The September sky 
W'as blue and bright, the guests bidden to the 
ceremony were old and true friends. Portland Place 
was gay with spectators ; carriages dashed about ; 
and Lady Jane seemed to be in one maze of whirl and 
confusion until she was quietly seated at the breakfast- 
table. 

Man and wife for ever! They had stood at the 
altar side by side, and sworn it faithfully, earnestly, 
with a full and steadfast purpose in their hearts and 
on their lips. Not until they were alone together in 
the chariot, returning home again, could Frederick 
Grey realise the fact that she was his, as she sat 
beside him in her young beauty, ^er true affection-— 
every pulse of her heart beating for him. 

There was nothing in the least grand about the 
wedding, unless it was Jane’s newf pearl silk of 
amazing rustle and richness, and a gentleman in a 
flaxen wig and a very §crewed-in waist, who sat at 
Lady ©akburn’s right hand at the table. He was 
Lord Something — a tenth cousin or so of the late 
earl’s ; and he had condescended to come out of his 
retirement and gout, to which disorder he was a 
martyr — it ran m the Oakburn family — to give Lucy 
away. John Grey and his wife were up, and the 
Rever'end Mr. Lycett^ now the incumbent of St. 
Mark’s ChurKcb at South Wennock, had come to read 
the rnarriage ceremony — they were all visiting Sir 
.%ephen and Lady Grey. 
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It the first time Jane had seen Sir Stephen 
since the previous December. She thoiight he looked 
worn and ill, as if his health were failing ; she 
thought, as she looked at him, that there might be a 
fear the yoiyig M.D. opposite to her by Lucy’s side 
might become Sir Frederick sooner than he ought to 
do in the natural course of age. But Sir Stephen 
made light of his ailments, and told Jane that he was 
only knocked up with too much work. He was 
merry as ever; and said now that Frederick was 
making himself into a respectable member of married 
society he should turn over the chief worry of the 
patients to him, and nurse himself into a young man 
again. “Do you know,” he said in a whisper, in 
Jane’s ear, his merry tone changing, “I am glad 
Lady Laura did not come. The sight of her face here 
to-day would have put me too much in mind of poor 
Carlton.” 

Of course the chief personage at the table was the 
young Earl of Oakburn. The young earl had planted 
himself in the seat next to Lucy, and wholly declined 
to quit it for any other. There, with Pompey behind 
his chair (who was a'Verier slave to the young gentle- 
man than ever he had been to Captain Chesney), and 
his hand in Lucy’s, he made himself at home. 

“ I am so gl^ to see bow Frank improves ! ” Jane 
remarked to Sir Stephen. “He looks very much 
stronger.” 

“ Stronger I ” returned Sir Stephen, “ he s as ^roog 
as a little lion ; and would have been so long ago but 
for his mamma and Lucy’s having coddled him. 
Mind, Lucy ! if you attempt to coddle ^our own boys 
when they come, as you and my lady have coddled 
Frank, I shall put a summary stop to it. I shall ^ anc 
so I give you fair warning.” ^ 

Sir Stephen had not thought it necessary to lower 
his voice. On the contrary, it was QofisiderSbly raised, 
as he beat his face forward towards Lucy on the* 
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opposite side of the table. A fair picture, she ; with 
her flowingf vsjjiite robes, her bridal veil and wreath, 
and the pretty gold ring upon her finger. One 
startled glance at Sir Stephen, as he spoke, and then 
she sat motionless, her eyelids drooling on her 
crimson cheeks. Frederick, by her side, threw his 
eyes at his father, half amused, half indignant. 

“You may look, Dr. Grey, but you won’t look me 
out of it,” nodded Sir Stephen. “ I shall claim as 
much right in the young Turks as you and Lucy, and 
I promise you they shan’t be coddled.” 

“ Meanwhile, Sir Stephen,” interposed the countess, 
with a laugh, “ Lady Jane is sitting by you with 
nothing to eat.” 

“ I beg Lady Jane’s pardon,” said Sir Stephen gaily. 
“ But they’ll want keeping in order, those two, and it 
is well to let them know there’s somebody to under- 
take it. What do you say you want, Frank? ” 

“ I want a piece of wedding-cake,” responded 
Frank. 

“ Now I do protest against that. You must eat 
some meat first, Frank, and the cake afterwards. I 
know how it is when cake is begun upon : there’s no 
room left for good, strengthening meat. Cakes, and 
sweets, and trash ! all that comes of coddling. Mind, 
Lucy, I will not allow cakes or ” ^ 

“ I am not coddled,” interrupted F rank opportunely. 
“ And mamma says I sfeall soon go to Eton.” 

“The very best place for you,” cried Sir Stephen. 
“ I hope it’s true.” 

“Oh, it’s true,” said Lady Oakburn. “He is 
strong enough for it already, Sir Stephen — in spite of 
the coddling, ” she added, with a smile. 

“Thanks to me, my lady, for keeping the coddling 
within bounds. Judith ! that’s never you in that 
white topkaot ! ” 

Judith kughed, turned, and curtseyed. The white 
«atm bow on her cap was as large as the coachmen’s 
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favours., Judith waS waitmg- at the chocolate-table, 
her hands encased, perhaps for the first time in 
Judith’s life, in delicate white kid gloves. 

“Why can’t Lucy come back to-night?” suddenly 
demanded the young earl, appealing to the table 
generally. 

“ Because Lucy’s mine now, aifd I can’t spare her,” 
whispered Frederick Grey, leaning behind Lucy to 
speak. 

An indignant pause. “ She’s not yours.” 

“ Indeed she is.” 

“You have not bought her ! ” 

“Yes, I have. I bought her with the gold ring 
that is upon her finger.” 

Lord Oakburn had seen the ring put on, and sundry 
disagreeable convictions arose within him. “Is she 
quite bought ? ” he asked. 

“Quite. She can’t ever be sold back again.” 

“But why need she go away? Can’t you let her 
stop here ? ” 

“I’m afraid I can’t, Frank. She shall come and 
see you soon.” 

Upon which his Sordship burst into a cry, and 
rubbed his wet cheeks until he was a sight to be 
seen. Pompey surreptitiously filled his ears with 
soothing words^ and his hands with wedding-cake 
and bon-bons. 

About ten days after this, , Frederick Grey and his 
wife were at South Wennock. It had been arranged 
that they should pay Jane a short visit before return- 
ing to town to take possession of their new home. 

There had not been many changes at South 
Wennock. The greatest perhaps was at the late 
house of Mr. and Lady Laura Carlton. It had been 
converted into a “ Ladies’ College,” and the’’ old 
surgery side-door had got a large brajis plate on 
its middle, “Pupils’ Entrance.” The Widow Gould 
flourished still, and had not yet ceased talking about 
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the events of the previous December ; and Mrs. 
Pepperfly was decidedly mbre robust than e'&er, and 
had been in Very great request this year from her 
near connection with the events which had brought 
to light the tragedy. Mrs. Smith had gone back to 
Scotland. She had a tie there, site said — her 
husband’s grave. • 

Just as they had been sitting nearly a fortnight 
before, so they were sitting now, the Ladies Jane and 
Laura. Laura, in spite of her cap and her widow- 
hood, had contrived to make herself look very charm- 
ing, almost as much so as the fair young bride, who 
ran in to them from the carriage, radiant with 
happiness. 

But Lucy’s gaiety, and her husband’s also, faded 
down to a sort of timid reserve at the sight of Laura, 
It was the first time they had met since the enacting 
of the cruel trouble, and it was impossible but that 
their minds should go back to it. Laura noted the 
change of manner, and resented it according to her 
hasty fashion, taking some idea into her head that 
they considered she ought to be treated with grave 
sobriety in her character of widqw ; while she did not 
think so at all. 

They had arrived in time for a late dinner, and in 
the evening Frederick said he woul^just run down 
as far as his uncle’s. Somehow it had been a dull 
dinner ; try as Frederick and Lucy would, they could 
not divest themselves of the impression left by the 
past, in this first interview with Mr. Carlton’s wife. 
Laura, in a pet, went upstairs early. 

“Jane, how well Laura is looking!” were Lucy’s 
first words. I had not expected to see her half so 
well, and all her old light manner has returned. Has 
she forgotten Mr. Carlton ? ” 

“Quite sufficiently to marry again,” replied Jane 
Somewhat^eedlfssly. The words shocked Lucy. 

“ Oh, jane ! Marry again— yet / ” 
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Jane looked up and smiled at the mistake. I did 
not mSan that, Lucy; of course not. But I should 
think it an event not unlikely to happen with time. 
She said one day that she would give a great deal to 
be able to put away the tarnished name of Carlton. 
She is yom!g enough still, very good-looking, of good 
birth, and upon /ler, personal]’!, there rests no slur ; 
altogether, it has struck me as being probable. Next 
year, w'hich she is to pass with Lady Oakburn, she 
will be in her element — the world.” 

“Jane,” said Lucy, awaking from a reverie, “i 
wonder never married.” 

A tinge of red came into Jane Chesney’s cheeks, 
and her drooping eyelids were not raised. 

“ I think it must have been your own fault.” 

“You are right, Lucy," said Jane, rallying; “I 
was so near being married once that the wedding-day 
was fixed. I afterwards broke it off.” 

“Whatever for?” exclaimed Lucy, in impulsive 
curiosity, as the thought occurred to her how very 
grievous a catastrophe it would have been had /ser 
wedding been broken off. 

“ We were attached to each other too,” resumed 
Jane, in a tone of abstraction which proved her mind 
bad gone back to the past and was absorbed in it- • 
“He was of good family, as good as ours, but he 
was not rich, and he was hoping for a Government 
appointment. We were to ^have married, however, 
on what he had, and the wedding-day was. fixed. 
Then came mamma’s illness and death, which, of 
course, caused the marriage to be postponed. After- 
wards be got his appointment, it was in India ; and 
then, Lucy, came the bitter trial of choosing between 
him and my father. My mother had said to me on 
her death-bed, ‘Stay always tvith your fatber,~Jane ; 
he will be lost without you when I am^one,’ and I 
promised. She did not know WilHanj^ would be 
going abroad.” * 
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“ And you gave him up to remain ? ” 

“Yes, I thought it my Suty; and I loveS papa 
almost as well, in another way, as I loved him. There 
was a little creature in my care also, beside ; you, 
Lucy. ” 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” exclaimed Lucy, Slasping her 
hands ; “ you should fiot have minded me.” 

Jane smiled. “ I got over it after a time ; and, 
Lucy, do you know, I think it likely that I am best 
as I am.” 

“ Where is he now, Jane ? Perhaps he may come 
home yet and marry you ! ” And Jane laughed 
outright, Lucy’s tone was so eager. 

“He has had a wife a great many years, and I 
don’t know how many children. Lucy, dear, my 
romance wore itself out long ago. ’ 

“But it must be so dreadful a thing to have your 
marriage broken off,” said Lucy, in a half whisper ; 
“I think it wmuld have killed me, Jane.” 

'‘Very dreadful indeed it must seem to you, no 
doubt, in these early days,” said Jane; “but, my 
dear, people don’t die so easily as that. ” 

Lucy had turned scarlet ; wac Jane laughing at 
her ? She began to speak of something else. 

“Jane,” she said, dropping her voice, “was it 
not a singular thing that you 3^id papa — and 
myself a little — took that strange dislike to Mr. 
Carlton ? ” , 

“ It'»must have been instinct, as I believe.” 

“While Laura and — I suppose — Clarice, became 
so greatly attracted by him. It strikes me as being 
very strange. Oh, what an unhappy thing it was 
that Clarice ever went away from home.” 

“ All the regret in the world will not mend it now ; 
I striVe not to think jof it. I never — as a matter of 
course, Lauira being here — talk of the past. Lucy,” 
she added, ''drawkig her young sister to her ; “ i can 
see that yau are happy. ” 
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A bright smile an^ a\righter blush answered the 
words. ® , 

**M.y child, take a caution from nje," proceeded 
Jane; “have no concealments from your husband, 
and net^'er disobey him.” 

“There ig no need to tell me, Jane,” said Lucy, 
with some surprise ; “ how could I do either? ” 

“ No, I believe there is none ; tut we cannot forget, 
my dear, that concealment or disobedience, following 
on their rebellious marriages, brought the ill upon Laura 
and Clarice. Had not Clarice come to South 
Wennock, in all probability her tragical end would 
never have occurred, and she came in direct dis- 
obedience to the will and command of her husband. 
Had Laura not gone in dishonourable secrecy, forcing' 
her husband’s private locks, the awful disclosure 
might never have burst upon her. Be you cautious, 
Lucy ; love, reverence, and obey your husband.” 

A conscious smile played around Lucy’s Kps, and 
at that moment Judith came in. Lady Laura wanted 
her sister Jane. 

“It does not seem like the old room, Judith,” Lucy 
said, as her sister quitted it ; “I should scarcely have 
known it again.” ® 

For it was a very smart drawing-room now, and 
somewhat incgnveniently crowded with ornaments 
and furniture. ®Laura’s handsome grand piano took 
up a good portion of it. 

“True, my lady,” was Judith’s answer; “when 
the sale took place at Mr. Carlton's after his ®death , 
Lady Laura reserved a great many of the things, and 
they had to be brought here.” 

Just then Frederick Grey entered, and Judith 
retired. 

“ Did you think I was lost, Lucy ? ” ^ 

“ No, I began to think you Were long ; I suppose 
you could not get away ? ” 

“ That’s how it was. 
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“ What bring's you alone ? ” lie asked. “ Where 
are they ? ” • 

“ Laura weift upstairs to bed, and just now she 
called Jane. Frederick, Jane has been giving me a 
lecture.” 

What about? ” « 

“She bade me love and reverence you always,” 
she whispered, lifting her eyes momentarily to his. 
“ I told her the injunction was not needed ; do you 
think it is ? ” 

He snatched her closer to him : he covered her face 
with his warm kisses. She looked at him with the 
prettiest smile and blush ever seen, and he released 
her suddenly, for Jane came in. 

And there’s no more t® tell. And I thank you, my 
readers, for your interest in coming •with me thus far. 
It is well to break off when the sky is sunny ; better 
leave sunshine on the memory than storm. 



